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On  the  Construction  of  Titus  ii.  13. 

BY  PROF.  EZRA  ABBOT,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  Greek  reads  as  follows  :  Tzooffds'j^o/iv^o:  zy^v  itfmapiav  tATZcoa 
xai  iTzetfdvuau  r^c  ^o^^C  '^oi)  nzydlo'j  Oso^  xat  aiorr^po^  -f^juoiJ 
^ Ir^aoi)  Xf)c(TTou  (or  Xfteffzou  '' Ir^ao^j), 

Shall  we  translate,  *'the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ".^  or,  **the  apf)earing  of  the  glory  of  ihe 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" } 

It  was  formerly  contended  by  Granville  Sharp,  and  afterwards  by 
Bishop  Middleton,  that  the  absence  of  the  Greek  article  before 
fTotrr^fio-:  in  Tit.  ii.  13  and  2  Pet  i.  i,  and  before  O^o^)  in  Eph.  v.  5,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  two  appellatives  connected  by  xa{ 
belong  to  one  subject. *  *'It  is  impossible,"  says  Middleton  in  his 
note  on  Tit.  ii.  13,  *'  to  understand  Oso^)  and  (TwT7,(to^  otherwise  than 
of  one  person. "    This  ground  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  it  is  ad- 

♦Sharp  applied  his  famous  rule  also  to  2  Thess.  i.  12,  but  Middleton 
thinks  that  tnis  text  affords  no  certain  evidence  in  his  favor.  Winer  dis- 
poses of  it  summarily  as  merely  a  case  in  which  xnfuo^  is  used  for  0 
x'toio^,  the  word  xofnu^  taking,  in  a  measure,  the  character  of  a  proper 
name.  In  2  Thess.  i.  11,6  'Vroc  ^/Ji^iv  denotes  God  in  distinction  from 
**  our  Lord  Jesus"  (ver.  12);  it  is  therefore  unnatural  in  the  extreme  to 
take  this  title  in  the  last  clause  of  the  very  same  sentence  (ver.  12)  as  a 
desig^nation  of  Christ.  We  may  then  reject  without  hesitation  Granville 
Sharp's  construction,  which  in  fact  has  the  support  of  but  few  respect- 
able scholars. 

As  to  I  Tim.  v.  21  and  2  Tim.  iv.  i,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  notes 
of  Bishop  Middleton  and  Bishop  Ellicott  on  the  former  passaj]je.  Com- 
pare the  remarkable  various  reading  in  Gal.  ii.  20,  adopted  by  Lachmann 
and  Tregelles  (text),  but  not  by  Tischendorf  or  Westcott  and  Hort, — 

In  Eph.  v.  5.  c>  'yj  i^afTUsia  rtrt  Xfunztr)  y.a\  Ositn^  the  .\/tt*T7tr>  and 
Oio^t  are  regarded  as  denoting  distinct  subjects  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  best  commentators,  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Oldshausen,  Meier,  Holz- 
hausen,  Flatt,  Matthies,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Schenkel, 
Hraune  and  Riddle  (in  Lange's  Comm.,  Amer.  trans.),  Conybearc, 
Bloomtield,  Ellicott,  Eadie,  Alford,  Canon  Barry  in  Ellicott's  A'.  7\ 
C't?//r///..  and  Prebendary  Meyrick  in  "  the  Speaker's  Commentary"  (1881). 

In  the  Revised  New  Testament,  the  construction  contended  for  so 
strenuously  by  Middleton  in  Eph.  v.  5,  and  by  Sharp  in  2  Thess.  i.  12, 
has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 
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mitted  that,  grammatically^  either  construction  is  possible.  I  need  only 
refer  to  Winer,  Stuart,  Buttmann,  T.  S.  Green,  and  S.  G.  Green  among 
the  grammarians,  and  to  Alford,  Ellicott,  Wace,  and  other  recent  com- 
mentators, f  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  assume,  provisionally,  that 
this  view  is  corrrect ;  and  to  consider  first  the  exegeiical  grounds  for 
preferring  one  construction  to  the  other.  But  as  some  still  think 
that  the  omission  of  the  article,  though  not  decisive  of  the  question, 
affords  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  construction  which  makes  roD 
p.tydXoo  Otoo  a  designation  of  Christ,  a  few  remarks  upon  this  point 
will  be  made  in  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  It  may  be  enough  to 
say  here,  that  Oboo  has  already  an  attributive,  so  that  the  mind  naturally 
rests  for  a  moment  upon  too  /leydkoo  deou  as  a  subject  by  itself ;  and 
that  the  addition  of  7ij<toD  Xfntrrou  to  <rwr^/>oc  r^fiSiv  distinguishes  the 
person  so  clearly  from  too  /leydXoo  Osoo  according  to  Paul's  constant 
use  of  language,  that  there  was  no  need  of  the  article  for  that  purpose. 

The  question  presented  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  recent  Revision  of  the  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  English  Company  have  adopted  in  the  text  the  first  of 
the  constructions  mentioned  above,  placing  the  other  in  the  margin; 
while  the  American  Company,  by  a  large  majority,  preferred  to  reverse 
these  positions. 

I  will  first  examine  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Ellicott  for  the  con- 
struction which  makes  rou  /leydXau  Osou  an  appellation  of  Christ. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

*'  (a)  i7re<pdueea  is  a  term  specially  and  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Son, 
and  never  to  the  Father."  The  facts  are  these.  In  one  passage  (2 
Tim.  i.  10)  the  word  inefdveia  is  applied  to  Christ's  first  advent;  in 
four  to  his  second  advent  (2  Thess.  ii.  8;  i  Tim.  vi.  14;  2  Tim. 
iv.  I,  8);  and  as  irreipdueea  denotes  a  visible  manifestation,  it  may  be 
thought  that  an  im^duBca  of  God,  the  Father,  *'whom  no  man  hath 
seen  nor  can  see,"  could  not  be  spoken  of. 

But  this  ai^ument  is  founded  on  a  misstatement  of  the  question. 
The  expression  here  is  not  **  the  appearing  o/"  the  great  God/'  but 
**  the  appearing  0/  the  glory  of  the  great  God,"  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.     When  our  Saviour  himself  had  said,    **  The  Son  of  man 

fSee  Winer.  Gram.  §  19,  5,  Anm.  i.  p.  123,  7te  Aufl.  (p.  130  Thayer's 
trans.,  p.  162  Moulton);  Stuart,  Bidl,  Repos.  April,  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  322  f.; 
A.  Buttmann,  Gram.,  J  125,  14-17,  pp.  97-100,  Thayer's  trans.;  T.  S. 
Green,  Gram,  of  the  N.  T.  Dialect  {\%\2),  pp.  205-219,  or  new  ed. 
(1862),  pp.  67-75;  S.  G.  Green.  Handbook  to  the  Gram,  of  the  Greek 
Test.,  p.  216;  and  Alford  on  Tit.  ii.  13.  Alford  has  some  good  remarks 
on  the  passage,  but  I  find  no  sufficient  proof  of  his  statement  that  ffwTr^fi 
had  become  in  the  N.  T.  "  a  quasi  proper  name." 
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shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels"  (Matt  xvi.  27, 
com  p.  Mark  viii.  38),  or  as  Luke  expresses  it,  "in  his  own  glory, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels"  (ch.  ix.  26),  can 
we  doubt  that  Paul,  who  had  probably  often  heard  Luke's  report  of 
these  words,  might  speak  of  ''the  appearing  of  ^t glory  of  the  Father, 
as  well  as  of  Christ,  at  the  second  advent?* 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  representations  of  the  second  advent 
given  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  by  i  Tim. 
vi  14--16.  The  future  imif&ytta  of  Christ  was  not  conceived  of  by 
Paul  as  independent  of  God,  the  Father,  any  more  than  his  first 
iTZufo^^tta  or  advent,  but  as  one  "which  in  his  own  time  the  blessed 
and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen  nor  can  see,  shall  show'*  {decree).  The  reference  is  to  the 
joint  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ  at  the  time 
when,  to  use  the  language  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  6),  "he 
again  bringeih  [or  shall  have  brought^  the  first-begotten  into  the  world, 
and  saith,  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  pay  him  homage."  That 

God  and  Christ  should  be  associated  in  the  references  to  the  second 
advent,  that  God  should  be  represented  as  displaying  his  power  and 
glory  at  the  Imifdvua  of  Christ,  accords  with  the  account  given  else- 
where of  the  accompanying  events.  The  dead  are  to  be  raised  at  the 
second  advent,  a  glorious  display  of  divine  power,  even  as  Christ  js 
said  to  have  been  "  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father" 
(Rom.  vi.  4).  But  it  is  expressly  declared  by  Paul  that  "as  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  shall  God,  through  Jesus,  bring  with  him 
them  that  have  fallen  asleep"  (i  Thess.  iv.  14;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  21); 
and  again,  "God  both  raised  the  Lord,  and  will  raise  up  us  by  his 
power"  (i  Cor.  vi.  14).  There  is  to  be  a  general  judgment  at 

the  second  advent;  but  Paul  tells  us  that  "God  hath  appointed  a  day 


♦  Even  if  the  false  assumption  on  which  the  argument  is  founded 
were  correct,  that  is,  if  the  expression  here  used  were  rijv  ir.i<fd\>etav  rob 
rieYfikoo  Osoo  xai  (TwTr^pu^  ijfiwv  ^Ir^trnh  Xfnrrnn),  the  argument  would 
have  little  or  no  weight.  The  fact  that  i-rKfdvtia  is  used  four  times  of 
Christ  in  relation  to  the  second  advent,  would  be  very  far  from  proving 
that  it  might  not  be  so  used  of  God,  the  Father,  also.  Abundant  exam- 
ples may  be  adduced  from  Jewish  writers  to  show  that  any  extraordi- 
nary display  of  divine  power,  whether  exercised  directly  and  known  only 
by  Its  effects,  or  through  an  intermediate  visible  agent,  as  an  angel, 
might  be  called  an  i7:i<pdveia^  an  "  appearing"  or  "  manifestation"  of  God. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  heathen  literature  to  denote  any 
supposed  divine  interposition  in  human  affairs,  whether  accompanied  by 
a  visible  appearance  of  the  particular  deity  concerned,  or  not.  See 
Note  B. 
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in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  a  man  whom  he 
hath  ordained"  (Acts  xvii.  31),  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  **the 
day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  through  Jesus  Christ" 
(Rom.  ii.  16,  comp.  ver.  5.  6);  and  that  **we  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God"  (Rom.  xiv.  10).  So  the  day  referred 

to  is  not  only  called  '*  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (i  Cor.  i.  8;  v.  5: 
2  Cor.  i.  14),  or  ''the  day  of  Christ  Jesus"  (Phil.  i.  6),  or  *'the 
day  of  Christ"  (Phil.  i.  10;  ii.  16),  but  ''the  day  of  God"  (2  Pet. 
iii.  12).  Here,  as  throughout  the  economy  of  salvation,  there 

is  sFc  0  eo^j  6  Ttan^p,  if  o'>  ra  Tcdvra,  xal  £?c  x'jpco^,  ^ Ir^ao^j^ 
Xneazo^^  ot    (yj  za  zduza  (i  Cor.  viii.  6). 

It  appears  tome,  then,  that  Bishop  Ellicott's  "palmary  argument," 
as  he  calls  it,  derives  all  its  apparent  force  from  a  misstatement  of  the 
question;  and  when  we  consider  the  express  language  of  Christ 
respecting  his  appearing  in  the  glory  of  his  Father;  the  express  state- 
ment of  Paul  that  this  iTteifdvsca  of  Christ  is  one  which  God,  the 
Father,  will  shozv  (i  Tim.  vi.  15),  and  the  corresponding  statement 
of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  6,  "  when  he  again  bringeth,"  etc.); 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  concomiianis  of  the  second  advent,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  men,  in  which  the 
glory  of  Christ  will  be  displa}'ed,  he  is  everywhere  represented  as  act- 
ing, not  independently  of  God,  the  Father,  but  in  union  with  him, 
d^  his  agent,  so  that  "the  Father  is  glorified  in  the  Son,"  can  we  find 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Paul  here  describes  the  second 
advent  as  an  "appearing  of  the  glory -o^  the  great  God,  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  ? 

{b)  Bishop  Ellicott's  second  argument  is,  "that  the  immediate 
context  so  specially  relates  to  our  Lord." — He  can  only  refer  to  ver. 
14,  "who  gave  himself  for  us,"  etc.  The  argument  rests  on  the 
assumption,  that  when  a  writer  speaks  of  two  persons,  A  and  B,  there 
is  something  strange  or  unnatural  in  adding  a  predicate  of  B  alone. 
If  it  is  not  instantly  clear  that  such  an  assumption  contradicts  the 
most  familiar  facts  of  language,  one  may  compare  the  mention  of 
God  and  Christ  together  in  Gal.  i.  3,  4,  and  i  Tim.  ii.  5,  ^,  and  the 
predicate  that  in  each  case  follows  the  mention  of  the  latter.  The 
passage  in  Galatians  reads:  "  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the 
Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  deliver  us,"  etc. 

{c)  The  third  point  is,  "that  the  following  mention  of  Christ's 
giving  Himself  up  for  us,  of  His  abasement,  does  fairly  account  for 
St.  Paul's  ascription  of  a  title,  otherwise  unusual,  that  specially  and 
antithetically    marks    His  glory." — "Otherwise   unusual"/       Does 
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Bishop  Ellicott  mean  that  *'the  great  God"  is  simply  an  ''  unusual" 
title  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  ?  But  this  is  not  an  argument, 
but  only  an  answer  to  an  objection,  which  we  shall  consider  by  and 
by.  It  is  obvious  that  what  is  said  in  ver.  14  can  in  itself  afford  no 
proof  or  presumption  that  Paul  in  what  precedes  has  called  Christ 
**  the  great  God."  He  uses  similar  language  in  many  passages  {e,  g. 
those  just  cited  under  b  from  Gal.  i.  3,  4  and  i  Tim.  ii.  5,  6)  in 
which  Christ  is  clearly  distinguished  from  God. 

{d)  The  fourth  argument  is,  "  that  /isydAO'j  would  seem  uncalled 
for  if  applied  to  the  Father."  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrar)% 
to  have  a  solemn  impressiveness,  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
event  referred  to.  It  condenses  into  one  word  what  is  more  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  accumulation  of  high  titles  applied  to  God  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  subject  in  i  Tim.  vi.  14-16,  suggesting  that  the 
event  is  one  in  which  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  will  be  conspic- 
uously displayed.  The  expression  **  the  great  God"  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings  as  a  designation  of  Jehovah.  See 
Note  C. 

(e)  Bishop  Ellicott's  last  argument  is,  that  **  apparently  two  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  (Clem.  Alexand.  Proirept.  7  [ed.  Pott]  and  Hip- 
polytus,  quoted  by  Words. )  and  the  great  bulk  of  post-Nicene  writers 
concurred  in  this  interpretation." — As  to  this,  I  would  say  that  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  does  not  cite  the  passage  in  proof  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  adopted  the  construction 
which  refers  the  zoh  luydko*)  dsou  to  him.*  Hippolytus  {De  Anii- 
christo  c.  67),  in  an  allusion  to  the  passage,  uses  the  expression 
i7:tifd.\fttriy  z6*j  dso'j  xai  acoTYjpo::  jj/iwv  of  Christ,  which  may  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  adopted  the  construction  just  mentioned.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  he  omits  the  r^c  oo^^j^^  and  the  fuydlo^j,  and  the 

*Winstanley  well  remarks,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article  in  the  New  Testament,  that  ••  the  observation  ot  Whiiby 
that  Clem.  Alex,  quotes  this  text  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  is  asserting  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  if  it  mean  that  he  quotes  it  as  an  argument,  or  proof, 
is  a  mistake.  Clemens  is  all  along  speaking  of  a  past  appearance  only, 
and  therefore  he  begins  his  quotation  with  a  former  verse,  r^  /«/'£>  ""'*' 
(Uttn  .  .  .  etc.,  and  then  proceeds  Tohro  ifm  70  antui  to  xai>o>  [I'omit 
the  quotation],  etc.,  so  that  his  authority  inclines  the  other  way:  for  he 
has  not  appealed  to  this  text,  though  he  had  it  before  him.  when  he  was 
expressly  asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  Oeo^,  and  6  (fso-:  /m/o^,  but 
not  as  6  fiiyaq  Oso^. "  f  Vindication  of  certain  Passages  in  the  Com- 
mon English  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  35  f.,  Amer.  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1 8 15.) 

The  supposition  of  Wordsworth  and  Wace  that  Ignatius  {Eph.  c.  i) 
refers  to  this  passage  has,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  foundation. 
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^ Ir^aoi)  XpKTTOi)  after  (Tcozr^po^  "^h^^t  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  certain  that 
if  he  had  quoted  the  passage  fully,  instead  of  merely  borrowing  some 
of  its  language,  he  would  have  applied  all  the  terms  to  one  subject. 
My  principal  reason  for  doubt  is,  that  he  has  nowhere  in  his  writings 
spoken  of  Christ  as  b  fiiya^  Oed^^  with  or  without  jj/iwv,  and  that  it 
would  hardly  have  been  consistent  with  his  theology  to  do  this,  hold- 
ing so  strongly  as  he  did  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the 
Son. 

It  IS  true  that  many  writers  of  the  fourth  century  and  later  apply 
the  passage  to  Christ.  At  that  period,  and  earlier,  when  Oso^  had 
become  a  common  appellation  of  Christ,  and  especially  when  he  was 
very  often  called  **  our  God"  or  *'  our  God  and  Saviour,"  the  con- 
struction of  Tit.  ii.  13  which  refers  the  Oeou  to  him  would  seem  the 
most  natural.  But  the  New  Testament  use  of  language  is  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  on  that  account  a  construction  which  would  seem  most 
natural  in  the  fourth  century,  might  not  even  suggest  itself  to  a 
reader  of  the  first  century.  That  the  orthodox  Fathers  should  give 
to  an  ambiguous  passage  the  construction  which  suited  their  theology 
and  the  use  of  language  in  their  time,  was  almost  a  matter  of  course, 
and  furnishes  no  evidence  that  their  resolution  of  the  ambiguity  is 
the  true  one. 

The  cases  are  so  numerous  in  which  the  Fathers,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  dogmatic  bias,  have  done  extreme  violence  to  very  plain 
language,  that  we  can  attach  no  weight  to  their  preference  in  the  case 
of  a  construction  really  ambiguous,  like  the  present.  For  a  notable 
example  of  such  violence,  see  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  iv  oJ^  6  0eb^  to'j 
acwuo^  TO'JTOU  irj(f?.w(T£P  ra  voTjitaza  rcou  dTcitrziov,  where,  through 
fear  of  Gnosticism  or  Manichaeism,  Irenaeus  {Hccr.  iii.  7.  §  i ;  comp. 
iv.  29  (al.  48).  §  2),  Tertullian  {Adv.  Marc.  v.  11),  Adamantius  or 
Pseudo-Origen  {De  recta  in  Deum  fide,  sect  ii.  Grig.  0pp.  i.  832), 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Q^lcumenius,  Theophylact,  Augustine,  Pri- 
masius,  Sedulius  Scotus,  Haymo,  and  others  make  t6*j  aitovo^ 
TO'JTOU  depend  on  aztdzcov  instead  of  6  0s6^*  a  construction  which 
we  should  hardly  hesitate  to  call  impossible. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Ellicott,  citing 
therii  in  full  in  his  own  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  of 
them  has  any  real  weight ;   and  that  a  consideration  of  his  **palmar}' 

*  For  many  of  these  writers  see  Whitby,  Diss,  de  Script.  Interp. 
secundum  Patrum  Commentarios,  p.  275  f.  Aiford's  note  on  this  pas- 
sage has  a  number  of  false  references,  copied  without  acknowledgment 
from  Meyer,  and  ascribes  this  interpretation  (alter  Meyer)  to  Origen, 
who  opposes  it  {Opp,  iii.  497,  ed.  Delarue). 
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argument,"  which  is  the  one  mainly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  his 
construction  of  the  passage,  really  leads  to  the  opposite  view.  'The 
same  is  true  also,  I  conceive,  of  his  reference  to  the  expression  '*the 
great  God." 

But  there  is  a  new  argument  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice. 
In  the  English  translation  of  the  second  edition  of  his  BihlkO'Theo- 
logical  Lexicon  0/  N.  T,  Greek,  Cremer  has  added  to  the  article  tfelic 
a  long  note  on  Tit  ii.  13  which  is  not  in  the  German  original,  and 
has  made  other  alterations  in  the  article.  He  here  contends  that  rob 
fitfdXotj  Oeou  refers  to  Christ  He  gives  up  entirely  the  ai^ument 
from  the  want  of  the  article  before  awTTjpo^,  on  which  he  had  insisted 
in  the  German  edition.  Nor  does  he  urge  the  argument  from  the  use 
of  iTZKfdvua.  His  only  arguments  are  founded  on  the  assertion  that 
ver.  14  **by  its  form  already  indicates  that  in  ver.  13  only  one  subject 
is  presented" — an  argument  which  has  already  been  answered  (see 
p.  6,  under  b),  and  to  which,  it  seems  to  me,  one  cannot  reasonably 
attach  the  slightest  weight — and  the  fact  that  ver.  14  contains  the 
expression  Xab^  jrepcouaco^^  **  a  peculiar  people,"  an  expression  used 
in  the  O.  T.  to  denote  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen  people,  the 
peculiar  possession  of  God.  The  argument  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  because  in  ver.  14  the  Apostle  has  transferred  this  expression  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  ''  the  great  God"  in  ver.  13  must  be  taken  as  a 
predicate  of  Christ 

The  case  seems  to  me  to  present  no  difficulty,  and  to  afford  no 
ground  for  such  an  inference.  The  relation  of  Christians  to  God 
and  Christ  is  such  that,  from  its  very  nature,  the  servants  of  Christ 
are  and  are  called  Ihe  servants  of  God,  the  church  of  Christ  the 
church  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  the  kingdom  of  God.  So 
Christians  are  and  are  represented  as  the  peculiar  people  ancUposses- 
sion  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  people  and  posses- 
sion of  God  (i  Pet  ii.  9,  10).*  If  Christians  belong  to  Christ,  they 
must  belong  also  to  God,  the  Father,  to  whom  Christ  himself  belongs 
(i  Cor.  iii.  23.  ''ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's").  To  infer, 
then,  that  because  in  ver.  14  Christians  are  spoken  of  as  Christ's 
peculiar  people,  the  title  *' great  God"  must  necessarily  be  understood 
as  applied  to  him  in  ver.  13,  is  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  reasoning. 


♦Comp.  Clement  of  Rome,  i  E/f,  ail  Cor,  c.  64  (formerly  58):  *'  May 
the  All-seeing  God  and  Master  of  Spirits  and  Lord  of  all  flesh,  who 
chose  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  us  through  him  for  a  peculiar  people 
(zl^  kaov  Tzeptouffcov),   grant,"  etc. 
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Such  are  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  for  the  translation, 
*'the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  construction 
which  makes  to*j  fi£ydJ.o'j  deou  and  *  lr^(Jo\)  Xpcazoi)  distinct  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  a  grammatical  ambiguity  of  this  kind  in  any  clas- 
sical author,  the  first  inquiry  would  be,  What  is  the  usage  of  the 
writer  respecting  the  application  of  the  title  in  question  }  Now 
this  consideration,  which  certainly  is  a  most  reasonable  one,  seems  to 
me  here  absolutely  decisive.  While  the  word  Oeo^  occurs  more  than 
five  hundred  times  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  including  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is  clearly 
applied  to  Christ.  | 

In  the  case  then  of  a  question  between  two  constructions,  either  of 
which  is  grammatically  possible,  should  we  not  adopt  that  which 
accords  with  a  usage  of  which  we  have  500  examples,  without  one 
clear  exception,  rather  than  that  which  is  in  opposition  to  it }  The 
case  is  made  still  stronger  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here  not  only  ^sov, 
but  /jtsyaAou  dtoi). 


fThe  passages  in  the  writings  of  Paul  in  which  the  title  Oto^  has  ever 
been  supposed  to  be  given  to  Christ  are  very  few,  and  are  all  cases  of 
very  doubtful  construction  or  doubtful  reading.  Allord  finds  it  given  to 
him  only  in  Rom.  ix.  5;  but  here,  as  is  well  known,  many  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  scholars  make  the  last  part  of  the  verse  a  doxology  to 
God,  the  Father.  So,  for  example,  Winer,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  De  Wette, 
Ewald;  Tischendorf,  Kuenen  and  Cobet,  Buttmann,  Hahn  (ed.  1861); 
Prof.  Jowett,  Prof.  I.  H.  Godwin,  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Hort.  Of  the  other  pas- 
sages, Eph.  V.  5  and  2  Thess.  i.  12  have  already  been  considered.  In 
I  Tim.  iii.  16  there  is  now  a  general  agreement  among  critical  scholars 
that  (tt^  iifa'^ifubf^rj  and  not  Ott)^  i<fav£fKu>^^7j  is  the  true  reading.  In  Col. 
ii.  2,  the  only  remaining  passage,  the  text  is  uncertain;  but  if  we  adopt 
the  reading  roO  /wfrrr^fnou  roO  (Unu  Xpitrzon^  the  most  probable  con- 
struction is  that  which  regards  \(n<Tzob  as  in  apposition  with  fifjtrrr^fnnn, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Col.  i.  27.  This  is  the  view  of  Bishop  Ellicott, 
Bishop  Lightloot,  Wieseler  (on  Gal.  i.  i),  and  Westcott  and  Hort. 
Others,  as  Meyer  and  Huther,  translate  "  the  mystery  of  the  God  of 
Christ'  (comp.  Eph.  i.  3,  17,  etc.)  Steiger  takes  V^/rrrrr^D  as  in  apposition 
with  ror>  »'>£oD,  and  thus  finds  Christ  here  called  God;  but  to  justify  his 
interpretation  the  Greek  should  rather  be  Afurrnrt  ror>  »Vrr/v  (comp.  De 
Wette). 

The  habitual,  and  I  believe  uniform,  usage  of  Paul  corresponds  with 
his  language  i  Cor.  viii.  6. 

Here  and  elsewhere  I  intentionally  pass  by  the  question  whether 
Paul's  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ  and  his  relation  to  the  Father  would 
have  allowed  him  to  designate  Christ  as  o  idya^  iHu^  xai  (Twrr^p  i^tiwv. 
This  would  lead  to  a  long  discussion  of  many  passages.  My  argument 
rests  on  the  undisputed  facts  respecting  his  habitual  use  of  language. 
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Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  written  by  Paul, 
and  confine  our  attention  to  them  only,  we  reach  the  same  result 
Observe  how  clearly  God,  the  Father,  is  distinguished  from  Christ  in 
I  Tim.  i.  I,  2  ;  ii.  3-5  ;  v.  21;  vi.  13-16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2,  8,  9  ;  iv.  i; 
Tit  i.  I,  3  (comp.  for  the  xaz  iTznaprjif  i  Tim.  i.  i,  Rom.  xvi.  26), 
4;  iii.  4-6.  Observe,  particularly,  that  the  expression  **God  our 
Saviour"  is  applied  solely  to  the  P'ather,  who  is  distinguished  from 
Christ  as  our  Saviour;  God  being  the  primal  source  of  salvation,  and 
Christ  the  medium  of  communication,  agreeably  to  the  language  of 
Paul,  2  Cor.  V.  18,  tu  0$  zduza  ix  to*j  ^so*!),  roO  xaraX/A^ai^Toz 
ifjUfl^  la'JTUJ  8c  a  Xpcazoi)',  comp.  i  Cor.  viii.  6.  See  i  Tim.  i. 
^j  i^-  3-5J  iv.  10;  Tit  i.  1-4;  iii.  4-6;  compare  also  Jude  25.  Such 
being  the  marked  distinction  between  (?£oc  and  Xncazo::  in  other 
passages  of  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  should  we  not  adopt  the  con- 
struction which  recognizes  the  same  here  ? 

An  examination  of  the  context  will  confirm  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  title  **  God 
our  Saviour"  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Father.  This  is  generally  admitted  ;  for  example,  by  Bloomfield, 
Alford,  and  Ellicott  Now  the  connection  of  ver.  10,  in  which  this 
expression  occurs,  with  ver.  1 1  is  obviously  such,  that  if  dto^J  denotes 
the  Father  in  the  former  it  must  in  the  latter.  Regarding  it  then  as 
settled  that  (?£oO  in  ver.  1 1  denotes  the  Father  (and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been-  disputed),*  is  it  not  harsh  to  suppose  that 
the  9eo\)  in  ver.  13,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  denotes  a  dif- 
ferent subject  from  the  9zoij  in  ver.  11,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
sentence.-*  It  appears  especially  harsh,  when  we  notice  the  beautiful 
correspondence  of  imtfdi^seav  in  ver.  13  with  the  i7:B(fdur^  of  ver.  11. 
This  correspondence  can  hardly  have  been  undesigned.  As  the  first 
advent  of  Christ  was  an  appearing  or  visible  manifestation  of  the^rar^ 
of  God,  who  sent  him,  so  his  second  advent  will  be  an  appearing  of 
the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  of  Christ. 

To  sum  up  :  the  reasons  which  are  urged  for  giving  this  verbally 
ambiguous  passage  the  construction  which  makes  *'  the  great  God  " 
a  designation  of  Christ,  are  seen,  when  examined,  to  have  little 
or  no  weight  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  construction  adopted  in  the 
common  English  version,  and  preferred  by  the  American  Revisers,  is 
favored,  if  not  required,  by  the  context  (comparing  ver.  13  with  ver. 
11);  it  perfectly  suits  the    references  to  the  second  advent  in  other 


*If  it  should  be  questioned,  all  doubt  will  probably  be  removed  by  a 
mparison  of  the  verse  with  Tit.  iii.  yi*  ^^^  2  Tim.  i.  8,  9. 
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parts  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  it  is  imperatively  demanded  by  a  regard  to 
Paul's  use  of  language,  unless  we  arbitrarily  assume  here  a  single 
exception  to  a  usage  of  which  we  have  more  than  500  examples. 

I  might  add,  though  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  &ct,  that 
the  principal  ancient  versions,  the  Old  Latin,  the  Vulgate,  the 
Peshitto  and  Harclean  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Arabic,  appear  to 
have  given  the  passage  the  construction  which  makes  God  and  Christ 
distinct  subjects.  The  Ethiopic  seems  to  be  the  only  exception. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  construction  in  the  Latin  versions  should  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  ambiguous. 

Among  the  modem  scholars  who  have  agreed  with  all  the  old 
English  versions  (Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  the  Gene\-an,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  the  Rhemish,  and  the  Authorized)  in  preferring  this 
construction,  are  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Luther,  Grotius,  LeClerc,  Wet- 
stein,  Moldenhawer,  Michaelis,  Benson,  Macknight,  Abp.  Newcome, 
Rosenmuller,  Heinrichs,  Schott,  Bretschneider,  Neander  {Pianiing 
and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  Robinson's  revised  trans. .  p. 
468,  note  t),  De  Wette  (and  so  Moller  in  the  3d  ed.  of  De  Wette, 
1867),  Meyer  (on  Rom.  ix.  5),  Fritzsche  {Ep,  ad  Rom.  ii.  266  ff. ), 
Grimm,  Baumgarten-Cnisius  (J\'  7!  Gr,  ed.  Schott,  1839),  Krehl, 
H.  F.  T.  L.  Emesti  ( Vom  Ursprungeder  Sunde,  p.  235  £),  Schumann 
(Christus,  1852,  ii.  580,  note).  Messner  {Die  Lehre  der  Aposiel,  1856, 
p.  236  £),  Huther,  E\^*ald,  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen's  Bibehverk,  and 
with  more  hesitation  in  his  Die  Pasloralbriefe,  1880),  Beyschlag 
{ChrisloL  des  N,  71,  1866,  p.  212,  note),  Rothe  {Dogmaiik,  IL  i. 
(1870),  p.  no,  note  3),  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Alford,  Fairbaim, 
with  some  hesitation  {Tlie  Pastoral  Epistles,  Edin.  1874,  pp.  55, 
282-285),  Davidson,  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  (in  the  Contemp.  Rtv. 
for  Aug.,  1876),  Immer  {Theol  d,  N.  T,,  1877,  P-  393).  ^V.  F.  Gess, 
Christi  Person  und  Werk,  Abth.  IL  (1878),  p.  330),  in  opposition  to 
the  view  expressed  in  his  earlier  work.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Person 
Christi  (1856),  p.  88  f ,  Reuss  {Les  Epitres  Pauliniennes,  Paris, 
1878,  ii.  345),  YzxT2iX  {Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  536,  cf.  p.  615, 
note  i);  Westcott  and  Hort,  apparently,  according  to  the  punctua- 
tion of  their  text,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  their  margin;  and  so 
the  grammarians  Winer  and  T.  S.  Green  (comp.  his  Twofold N.  7!). 
In  the  case  of  one  or  two  recent  writers,  as  Pfleiderer  and  Weizsacker, 
who  have  adopted  the  other  construction,  there  is  reason  to  regard 
them  as  influenced  by  their  view  of  the  non-Pauline  authorship  of 
the  Epistle,  disposing  them  to  find  in  its  Christology  a  doctrine  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Paul. 

Very  many  others,  as  Heydenreich,  Flatt,  Tholuck   {Comm.  zum 
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Brie/  an  die  Romer,  5^  Ausg.,  1856,  p.  482),  C.  F.  Schmid  {Bibl, 
TheoL  des  N,  7!,  2«  Aufl. ,  p.  540),  Luthardt,  leave  the  matter  unde- 
cided.  Even  Bloom fie.ld,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  last  work  {Critical 
Annotations^  Additional  and  Supplementary,  on  the  N,  J!,  Lond.  i860, 
p.  352),  after  retracting  the  version  given  in  his  9th  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  candidly  says:  **Iam  ready  to  admit  that  the 
mode  of  interpreting  maintained  by  Huther  and  Al[ford]  completely 
satisfies  all  the  grammatical  requirements  of  the  sentence  ;  that  it  is 
both  structurally  and  contextually  quite  as  probable  as  the  other,  and 
perhaps  more  agreeable  to  the  Aposde's  way  of  writing." 

The  view  of  Lange  (Christliihe  Dogmatik,  Heidelb.  185 1,  ii.  161 
f. ),  Van  Hengel  (Inter p,  Ep,  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  ii.  358,  note),  and 
Schenkel  (Z?<7J  Christusbild  der  Apostel,  1879,  P-  357)»  that  Vjj^oD 
XftciTTOi)  is  here  in  apposition  to  r^c  oo^r^^,  the  words  which  precede 
(toij  ^ty.  9S0U  xai  aioz.  i^/juoi)  being  referred  to  the  Father,  has  so 
little  to  commend  it  that  it  may  be  passed  over  without  discussion. 


NOTE  A.— (See  p.  4.) 

On  the  Omission  of  the  Article  before  aioTY^po^  fjinou, 

Middleton's  rule  is  as  follows: — "  When  two  or  more  attributives 
joined  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives  are  assumed  of  [assumed  to  belong 
to]  the  same  person  or  thing,  before  the  first  attributive  the  article  is 
inserted;  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  omitted."  {Doctrine  0/ the 
Greek  Article,  Chap.  III.  Sect.  IV.  \  2,  p.  44,  Amer.  edition.)  If  the 
article  is  not  inserted  before  the  second  of  the  two  assumable  attribut- 
ives thus  connected,  he  maintains  that  both  must  be  understood  as 
describing  the  same  subject. 

By  attributives  he  understands  adjectives,  participles,' and  nouns 
which  are  "significant  of  character,  relation,  or  dignity." 

He  admits  that  the  rule  is  not  always  applicable  io  plurals  (p.  49); 
and  again,  where  the  attributives  '*  are  in  their  nature  plainly  incompat- 
ible." "  We  cannot  wonder,"  he  says,  "  if  in  such  instances  the  principle 
of  the  rule  has  been  sacrificed  to  negligence,  or  even  to  studied  brevity. 
.  ,  .  The  second  article  should  in  strictness  be  expressed;  but  in  such 
cases  the  writers  knew  that  it  might  be  safely  understood."  (pp.  51,  52.) 

The  principle  which  covers  all  the  cases  coming  under  Middleton's 
rule,  so  far  as  that  rule  bears  on  the  present  question,  is,  I  believe,  sim- 
ply this:  The  definite  article  is  inserted  before  the  second  attributive 
when  it  is/elt  to  be  needed  to  distinguish  different  subjects;  but  when 
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the  two  terms  connected  by  a  copulative  are  shown  by  any  circum- 
stance to  denote  distinct  subjects,  then  the  article  may  be  omitted,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  it  is  not  needed.* 

Middleton's  rule,  with  its  exceptions,  applies  to  the  English  language 
as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  Webster  (\Vm.)  remarks  in  his  Syntax  and 
Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Tcsiainent : — 

"  In  English,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  means  one  person  ;  the 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  mean  two  persons.  In  speaking  of  horses, 
the  black  and  white  means  the  piebald,  but  the  black  and  the  white 
mean  two  different  horses."    (pp.  35,  36.) 

But  this  rule  is  very  often  broken  when  such  formal  precision  ol 
expression  is  not  felt  to  be  necessary.  If  I  should  say,  /•  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  yesterday,"  no 
one,  probably,  would  doubt  that  I  spoke  of  two  different  persons,  or  (un- 
less perhaps  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon)  would  imagine  that  I  was 
violating  the  laws  of  the  English  language.  The  fact  that  the  two  offices 
referred  to  are  generally  or  always  in  such  corporations  held  by  different 
persons  would  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.  Again,  the  remark 
that  "  Mr.  A.  drove  out  to-day  with  his  black  and  white  horses  "  would 
be  perfectly  correct  English  and  perfectly  unambiguous  if  addressed  to 
one  who  knew  that  Mr.  A.  had  only  four  horses,  two  of  them  black  and 
the  other  two  white. 

Take  an  example  from  the  New  Testament.  In  Matt.  xxi.  12  we  read 
that  Jesus  "  cast  out  all  those  that  were  selling  and  buying  in  the  tem- 
ple," roo^  izvihth'/zaq  xai  ayoudXo'^raz*  No  one  can  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  same  persons  are  here  described  as  ^oth  selling  and  buying. 
In  Mark  the  two  classes  are  made  distinct  by  the  insertion  ol  mh^  before 
fkyofKiZovTu^;  here  it  is  safely  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  omission  of  the  article  before  friorrjfj^t^  seems 
to  me  to  present  no  difficulty;  not  because  mozTJfw^  is  made  sufficiently 
definite  by  the  addition  of  r^/xwv  (Winer),  for,  since  God  as  well  as  Christ 
is  often  called  "  our  Saviour,"  r^  ou^a  nrt  tizydhi')  Ozoh  xa\  rrwTTJfto^  r^fiat-j, 
standing  alone,  would  most  naturally  be  understood  of  one  subject, 
namely,  God,  the  Father;  but  the  addition  of  7r^^(/0  XfUfrrou  to  *TwT7JfHt^ 
i^fxwv  changes  the  case  entirely,  restricting  the  fTiorrj/fo^  r^:t.w'j  to  a  person  or 
being  who,  according  to  Paul's  habitual  use  of  language,  is  distinguished 
from  the  person  or  being  whom  he  designates  as  o  »V£o?,  so  that  there 
was  no  need  of  the  repetition  of  the  article  to  prevent  ambiguity.  So 
in  2  Thess.  i.  12,  the  expression  xazd  rr/>  ydi*-'^  ""'"'  »'>!'>'>  ^//.w>  xa\  7.nftitt*i 
would  naturally  be  understood  of  one  subject,  and  the  article  would  be 


*See  the  remarks  (by  Andrews  Norton)  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Winstanley's  Vindication  of  Certain  Passa^res  in  the 
Common  Eng,  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  45  ft.;  or  Norton's  Statement  of 
Reasons ,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  (1856),  pp.  199-202. 
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required  before  xofiioo  if  two  were  intended;  but  the  simple  addition  ol 
^hfffoo  Xpurrou  to  xopiuo  makes  the  reference  to  the  two  distinct  subjects 
clear  without  the  insertion  of  the  article. 

But  the  omission  of  the  article  before  the  second  of  two  subjects  con- 
nected by  xai  is  not  without  effect.  Its  absence  naturally  leads  us  to 
conceive  of  them  as  united  in  some  common  relation,  while  the  repetition 
of  the  article  would  present  them  to  the  mind  as  distinct  objects  of 
thought.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  like  the  difference 
between  the  expressions  '•  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  God,"  and  ••  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God  "  in  English.  The  former  expression 
would  denote  one  kingdom,  belonging  in  some  sense  to  both  ;  the  latter 
would  permit  the  supposition  that  two  distinct  kingdoms  were  referred 
to,  though  it  would  not  require  this  interpretation.  The  repetition  of 
the  preposition,  however,  as  of  the  article,  brings  the  subjects  separately 
before  the  mind.  In  the  present  case,  the  omission  of  the  article  before 
^rtttrijpo':,  conjoining  the  word  closely  with  'Vcoo,  may  indicate  that  the 
glory  spoken  of  belongs  in  one  aspect  to  God  and  in  another  to  Christ 
(comp.  Eph.  V.  5);  or  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  glory  of  Christ  are 
displayed  in  conjunction  (comp.  2  Thess.  i.  12,  z/ira  ri^y  yafn>  rtrt  'fzir) 
T^fiwu  xai  xupiou  7.  X;  Luke  ix.  26). 

There  may  be  still  another  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  article  here 
before  «Twr^/>o^  ^.""'>,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  another  effect  of  its 
absence.     It  is  a  recognized   principle  that  the  omission  of  the  article 
before  an  appellative  which  designates  a  person  tends  to  fix  the  attention 
on  the  quality  or  character  or  peculiar  relation  expressed  by  the  appel- 
lative, while  the  insertion  of  the  article  tends  to  throw  into  the  shade  the 
inherent  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  simple  proper 
name.     For  example,  in   Heb.  i.  2   h  rw  rj'tw   would  simply  mean  ••  in 
[or  by)  the  Son,"  or/*  his  Son  ;  "  but  the  omission  of  the  article  {h  nUu ) 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  term  uio^^ — "by  one  who  is  a  Son," 
and  in  virtue-  of  what  that  designation  exi)resses  is  far  above  all  "  the 
prophets."     (Comp.  T.  S.  Green,  Gram,  of  the  .V.  T.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  47  f, 
38  f.)    So  here  the  meaning  may  be,  "  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the 
great  God  and  a  Saviour  of   us,"  one  who  is  our  Saviour,  "  Jesus 
Christ" — essentially  equivalent  to  •'  of  the  great  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  Saviour ;"  (comp.  Acts  xiii.  23);  the  idea  suggested  being  that  the 
salvation  or  deliverance  of  Christians  will  be  consummated  at  the  second 
*^vent,  when  Christ  "  shall  appear,  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  unto  sa/- 
vation**    Comp.  Phil.  iii.  2a»  21,  "  For  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  from 
^^'hence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ,  £^  on  xai 
^^"^T^pa  d7:£xoi/nfUf%i  xnfmvj  7ry<ToOy  XfHiTTo/^  who  shall  change  the  body 
^^  our  humiliation,"  &c.;  Rom.  viii.  23,  24;    xiii.  ii;  i  Thess.  v.  8,  9; 
"cb.  ix.  28;  I  Pet.  i.  5.      The  position  of  frmrr^iKi^   i^fiwu  before    Irftron 
-V'^'ryO,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  article,   favors  this  view;  comp. 
Acts  xiii.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  and  contrast  Tit.  i.  4. 
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The  points  which  I  would  make,  then,  are,  that  the  insertion  of  the 
article  before  ffwnjpoq  was  not  needed  here  to  show  that  the  word  desig- 
nates a  subject  distinct  from  nrj  fitydkoo  ^sou ;  and  that  its  absence 
serves  to  bring  out  the  thoughts  that,  in  the  event  referred  to,  the  glory 
of  God  and  that  of  Christ  are  displayed  together ^  and  that  Christ  then 
appears  as  Saviour,  in  the  sense  that  the  salvation  of  Christians,  in- 
cluding what  St.  Paul  calls  "  the  redemption  of  the  body,"  is  then  made 
complete.  These  are  conceptions  which  accord  with  the  view  which  the 
Apostle  has  elsewhere  presented  of  the  second  advent. 

But  as  many  English  writers  still  assume  that  the  construction  of  Tit. 
ii.  13  and  similar  passages  has  been  settled  by  Bishop  Middleton,  I  will 
quote  in  conclusion  a  few  sentences,  by  way  of  caution,  from  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Alexander 
Buttmann.     He  says  : — 

**  It  will  probably  never  be  possible,  either  in  reference  to  profane 
literature  or  to  the  N.  T.,  to  bring  down  to  rigid  rules  which  have  no 
exception,  the  inquiry  when  with  several  substantives  connected  by  con- 
junctions the  article  is  repeated,  and  when  it  is  not.  .  .  .  From  this 
fact  alone  it  follows,  that  in  view  of  the  subjective  and  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  the  article  on  the  part  of  individual  writers  (cf.  \  124,  2)  it  is  very 
hazardous  in  particular  cases  to  draw  important  inferences  affecting  the 
sense  or  even  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
use  or  omission  of  the  article  ;  see  e.  g.  Tit.  ii.  13  ;  Jude  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  i 
and  the  expositors  of  these  passages."  {Gram,  of  the  A\  T,  Greek,  {  125, 
14  ;  p.  97,  Thayer*s  trans.) 
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NOTE  B.  (See  p.  5.) 
The  use  of  izcifdusca  and  kindred  terms  with  reference  to  God. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  expression  used  in  Tit.  ii.  13  is 
not  i7:i<pw^£t(vj  TOO  fieydXou  OzoT),  but  irzt^dvstrvj  rrjq  do^r^q  rod  /i£/dXou 
Osou,  and  that  the  reference  of  the  title  '•  the  great  God  "  to  the  Father 
accords  perfectly  with  the  representation  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  that 
the  glory  of  God,  the  Father,  as  well  as  of  Christ,  will  be  displayed  at 
the  second  advent.  This  reference,  therefore,  presents  no  difficulty. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  argument  against  it  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  the  term  lzt<pdv£ta  and  kindred  expressions  in  Josephus 
and  other  Jewish  writings.  It  will  be  seen  that  any  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  divine  power,  whether  exerted  directly,  or  through  an 
intermediate  agent,  is  spoken  of  as  an  l-tifd\ttia  of  God. 

I.  For  example,  the  parting  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  is  described 
as  "  the  appearing"  or  "  manifestation  of  God."  Mownt^^  ok  vftwv  rjjy 
i'tifdvzia\f  To^j  Ozo^)  X,  r.  X.     Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  16.  J 2. 
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2.  Speaking  of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  Josephus  says: 
"  The  cloud  was  present,  and  standing  over  the  tabernacle,  signified  the 
appearing  of  God**    rijv  iitupavtiav  roh  OsoD.     {Ant.  iii.  14.  {  4.) 

3.  Josephus  uses  both  ij  Tzapouffia  rob  Osou,  and  ^  iTrt^dveta  [too 
Osou],  in  reference  to  a  miraculous  shower  of  rain;  Ant.  xviii.  8  (al.  10). 
1 6.  So  a  violent  thunderstorm  which  deterred  the  army  of  Xerxes  from 
attacking  Delphi  is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  ly  raiy  Oewv  iTzi^d- 
vtta  {BibL  Hist,  xi.  14).  Comp.  Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  11  (al.  14).  {  7,  where 
r^  i/i^dveta  rou  Otob  is  used  in  a  similar  way.  Observe  also  how  in 
Herod's  speech  (/^«/.  xv.  5  (al.  6).  J  3)  angels  are  spoken  of  as  bring- 
ing God  tlz  ifi^di^Eta'^  to  men. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  miraculous  guidance  of  Abraham's  servant 
when  sent  to  procure  Rebecca  as  a  wife  for  Isaac,  the  marriage  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  about  u-d  Osia^  irzt^aueia^,  where  we  might  say, 
"by  a  divine  interposition."    (Joseph.  Ant,  i.  16.  {  3.) 

5.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  deliverance  of  Elisha  from  the 
troops  sent  by  Ben-Hadad  to  arrest  him,  which  were  struck  with  blind- 
ness, Josephus  says  that  the  king  "  marvelled  at  the  strange  event,  and 
the  appearing  (or  manifestation)  and  power  of  the  God  of  the  Israelites 
(njv  zoo  Ozob  zmv  ^IcpaTfktTot'j  l7:t(pdu£tav  xai  ^(^va/ifv),and  at  the  prophet 
with  whom  the  Deity  was  so  evidently  present  for  help."  (Ant.  ix.  4. 
{ 4.)  Elijah  had  prayed  that  God  would  *'  manifest  {lfL<faA(Tai)  his  power 
zx^ii  Presence,'*  7:apoo<Tiav ,    {Ibid.  J  3.) 

6.  In  Josephus,  Ant,  v.  8.  ^  2,  3,  the  appearance  of  an  angel  sent  by 
God  is  described  as  "  a  sight  of  God,"  ix  r>7c  oi/'su)^  rod  Ozob^  r^v^ 
Oiuv  auro'.q  opaOT^vat, 

7.  In  2  Mace.  iii.  24,  in  reference  to  the  horse  with  the  terrible  rider, 

and  the  angels  that  scourged  Heliodorus,  we  read,  6  ribv   Tzaripwv  [al. 

•vti>/ifltra;v]    xupioq  xat   Tzdffr^^  l^ouffia^  duvdffrjj^  irrt^dvetav  jitydXrfV 

tffojV^fffv,   and  in  ver.  30,  rou  iza'^roxpdropo':  iTzupavivroq  xupwu,  "the 

Almighty  Lord  having  appeared,*'  and  farther  on,  ver.  34,  Heliodorus  is 

spoken  of  as  having  been  "  scourged  by  him"  ut:'  aurou,  i.  e,  the  Lord, 

according  to  the  common  text,  retained  by  Grimm  and  Keil.     But  here 

•o^'V  af)roO  Fritzsche  reads  i^  onpavou,  which  looks  like  a  gloss  (comp. 

"•  21,  ra^  l^  oupavou  ysvofiiwa^  iTzapavzia^), 

8.  The  sending  of  a  good  angel  is  described  as  an  i'::i(fdveta  rou  Osou, 
2  Mace.  XV.  27,  comp.  ver.  22,  23.  Observe  also  that  in  2  Mace.  xv.  34 
*"^  3  Mace.  V.  35  Tuv  i'tffavjf  xnpiov  or  Ozih  does  not  mean  "  the 
glorious  Lord  {or  God)"  as  it  has  often  been  misunderstood,  but  izt<favrj<; 
^'wignates  God  as  one  who  manifests  his  power  in  the  deliverance  of 
"'s  people,  a  present  help  in  time  of  need,  "  the  interposing  God  " 
(Bissell).  Compare  the  note  of  Valesius  (Valois)  on  Eusebius,  I/ist, 
^''^'  ii.  6.  i  2. 

9-    See  also  2  Mace.  xii.  22,  ix  r!}q  r«D  Tzdura  iifopwvro^  i7:t^a)/:{a^ 
y^'*»lih(nj  i-rC  aitzou^;  comp.  2  Mace.  xi.  8,  10,  13. 
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10.  "They  made  application  to  him  who  .  .  .  always  helpeth  his  por- 
tion [his  people]  /nr  iTzapavtia^,"  2  Mace.  xiv.  15. 

11.  In  3  Mace.  v.  8,  we  are  told  that  the  Jews  "besought  the 
Almighty  Lord  to  rescue  them  from  imminent  death  /lerd  fisyaXo/iepot)^ 
iT:i<pav£ia<:"  and  again,  ver.  51,  "  to  take  pity  on  them  /lerd  ini^avetaq," 
The  answer  to  the  prayer  is  represented  as  made  by  the  intervention  of 
angels,  vi.  18.  In  ch.  i.  9,  God  is  spoken  of  as  having  glorified  Jerusa- 
lem l>  iizt^aveia  ixtyakoTtptTzel, 

12.  In  the  Additions  to  Esther,  Text  B,  vii.6  (Fritzsche,  Zi^r. -<4/^r.  V, 
T.  p.  71),  the  sun  and  light  in  Mordecai's  dream  are  said  to  represent 
the  iTztipavia  too  Oeou,  "  appearing"  (or  manifestation)  "  of  God"  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews. 

13.  In  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, c.  12, 1  I,  we  read  :  "  Let  us  therefore  wait  hourly  [or  betimes, 
Light/. "]  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  love  and  righteousness,  because  we 
know  not  the  day  of  (he  appearing  of  Goct^  r^^(;  iTzapavtia':  rob  Oeoo,** 
The  rob  Osoby  employed  thus  absolutely,  must,  I  think,  refer  to  the 
Father,  according  to  the  writer's  use  of  language.  This  consideration 
does  not  seem  to  me  invalidated  by  c.  i,  J  i,  or  by  the  use  of  l7:t^d>sia 
in  reference  to  Christ,  c.  17  ;  but  others  may  think  differently. 

The  use  of  the  term  iT:i<pd\fsta  in  the  later  Greek  classical  writers  cor- 
responds with  its  use  as  illustrated  above.  Casaubon  has  a  learned  note 
on  the  word  in  his  Exercit.  ad  Annates  Eccles.  Baronianas  II.  xi.  Ann.  I. 
Num.  36  (p.  185,  Lond.  1614),  in  which  he  says;  "  Graeci  scriptores 
•i'ifdvttwj  appellant  apparitionem  numinis  quoquo  tandem  modo  deus 
aliquis  suae  praesentiae  signum  dedisse  crederetur"  (Comp.  his  note 
on  Athenaeus,  xii.  11.  al.  60.)  Wesseling  in  his  note  on  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  i.  25  repeats  this,  and  adds  other  illustrations  from  Diodorus,  viz.  iii. 
62;  iv.  82  [v.  62  ?];  xi.  14;  and  xiv.  69  (a  striking  example).  See  also 
the  story  of  the  Vestal  virgin  in  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  68  (cf.  69),  and 
of  Servius  Tullius,  ibid.  iv.  2.  Other  examples  are  given  by  Eisner, 
Obss.  Sacr.  on  2  Pet.  i.  16,  and  by  the  writers  to  whom  he  refers.  But 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further  here. 
One  who  wishes  to  do  so  will  find  much  interesting  matter  in  the  notes 
of  the  very  learned  Ezechiel  Spanheim  on  Callimachus,  Hymn,  in  Apollo 
13,  and  in  Pallad.  loi,  and  in  his  Dissertationes  de  Prastantia  et 
Usu  Numismatum  antiquorum^  ed.  nova,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1706),  Diss.  vii. 
p.  425  sqq. 

I  WILL  only  add  in  conclusion:  If  Paul  could  speak  of  the  first  advent 
of  Christ  as  an  iTzt^dvsta  of  the  grace  of  God  (see  i7re<fdu7j  Tit.  ii.  11 ; 
iii.  4),  can  we,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  regard  it  as  in  the  least 
degree  strange  or  unnatural  that  he  should  speak  of  his  second  advent 
as  an  i7:t<pd'jsta  of  the  glory  of  God? 
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NOTE  C.  (See  p.  7.) 
On  the  expression^  too  fiej-dXou  OsoH. 

There  is  no  other  passage  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  this  expression 
occurs,  the  reading  of  the  **  received  text"  in  Rev.  xix.  17  having  very 
slender  support.  But  the  epithet  "  great"  is  so  often  applied  to  God  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings,  and  is  so  appropriate  in 
connection  with  the  display  of  the  divine  power  and  glory  in  the  event 
referred  to,  that  it  is  very  wonderful  that  the  use  of  the  word  here  should 
be  regarded  as  an  argument  for  the  reference  of  the  Os6^  to  Christ  on 
the  ground  that "  God  the  Father  did  not  need  the  exalting  and  lauda- 
tory epithet  fni/'a^"  as  Usteri  says  {Paulin,  Lehrbe^riff,  5  te  Aufl.,  p. 
326.  It  might  be  enough  to  answer,  with  Fritzsche,  •*  At  ego  putaveram, 
Deum  qqum  sit  magnus,  jure  etiam  magnum  appellarV*  {Ep,  ad 
Rom.  ii.  268).  But  the  following  references  will  show  how  naturally  Paul 
might  apply  this  designation  to  the  Father:  Deut.  viii.  21  (Sept.  and 
Heb.);  x.  17.  2  Chr.  ii.  5  (4).  Neh.  i.  5;  vii.  6;  ix.  32.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  13; 
Ixxxvi.  10.  Jer.  xxxii.  18,19.  Dan.  ii.  45;  ix.  4.  Psalt.  Sal.  ii.  2Z'  3 
Mace.  vii.  2.  Comp.  6 iiiyiffTo^  Otoq,  ^  Mace.  i.  16;  iii.  11 ;  v.  25;  vii. 
22;  "the  great  Lord,"  Ecclus.  xxxix.  6;  xlvi.  5.  2  Mace.  v.  20;  xii.  15. 
So  very  often  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles;  I  have  noted  31  examples  in  the 
Third  Book  alone,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  the  production  of  a 
Jewish  writer  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

Though  all  will  agree  that  God,  the  Father,  does  not  "  need  "  exalting 
epithets,  such  epithets  are  applied  to  him  freely  by  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
other  writers  of  the  N.  T.  For  example,  he  is  called  by  Paul  "  the  in- 
corruptible God,"  "  the  living  God,"  "  the  eternal  God,"  •'  the  only  wise 
God,"  ''the  only  God,"  "  the  invisible  God,"  "  the  living  and  true  God," 
••  the  blessed  God;"  and  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  which  the  apos- 
tle has  unequivocally  designated  Christ  as  Oiu^^  much  less  Oto^  with  a 
high  epithet,  it  certainly  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  6  lUya^ 
Ozo^  here  designates  the  Father.  Professor  Wace  (in  the  "  Speaker's 
Commentary")  appeals  to  i  John  v.  20,  where  he  assumes  that  Christ 
is  designated  as  •'  the  true  God."  But  he  must  be  aware  that  this  de- 
pends on  the  reference  of  the  pronoun  ooToq^  and  that  many  of  the  best 
expositors  refer  this  to  the  leading  subject  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
namely,  rov  dXr^Otvov  ;  so  e.  g.  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Michaelis, 
Lilcke,  DeWette,  Meyer,  Neander,  Huther,  DUsterdieck,  Gerlach, 
BrUckner,  Ewald,  Holtzmann,  Braune,  Haupt,  Rothe,  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Reuss,  Alford,  and  Sinclair  (in  Ellicott's  iV.  T,  Comm,)\  and  so  the 
grammarians  Alt,  Winer,  Wilke,  Buttmann,  aud  Schirlitz;  comp.  also 
John  xvii.  3.  So  doubtful  a  passage,  and  that  not  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
but  John,  can  hardly  serve  to  render  it  probable  that  Paul  has  here 
applied  tftc  designation  o  iiiya';  Oso^  to  Christ  rather  than  to  God, 
the  Father. 
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Note  on  I.  Cor.  vii.   15. 


BY    PROF.    E.    P.    GOULD. 


In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  permission  to  sepa- 
rate, in  this  verse,  leaves  the  believer  who  has  been  deserted  by  the 
husband  or  wife  free  to  marry  again  :  Meyer  says,  yes ;  because 
PauUs  permission  in  this  case  is  based  on  the  fact,  necessary  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Lord's  command,  that  that  command  applies  only 
to  cases  in  which  both  parties  are  believers,  /*.  e.,  that  it  is  a  Christian, 
not  a  general  law.  DeWette  makes  the  same  answer,  though  on  the 
entirely  different  ground  that  the  case  contemplated  here,  like  the 
one  treated  as  an  exception  to  his  prohibition  of  divorce  by  our  Lord, 
is  one  in  which  the  marriage  tie  is  actually  broken.  But,  as  regards 
Meyer's  position,  it  seems  scarcely  tenable  that  our  Lord's  command 
is  to  be  treated  as  merely  Christian,  and  not  general  law.  For  his 
argument  in  Mt.  19  is  based  on  the  original  relations  of  man  and 
woman,  established  at  creation  and  inherent  in  their  structure,  and 
must  therefore  be  universal  in  its  application,  not  limited  to  Chris- 
tians. It  is  true  that  in  Mt  5,  Christ  is  laying  down  the  law  of  his 
kingdom,  but  that  law  is  based  on  universal  human  relations  and 
obligations,  and  is  applicable  in  all  its  parts  to  man  as  such.  And 
in  Mt.  19.  Christ  is  discussing  .what  is  lawful  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, but  on  the  same  general  grounds.  As  to  De  Wette's 
position,  that  both  in  our  Lord's  treatment  of  the  matter  and  in 
Paul's,  the  exception  to  the  law  is  reducible  to  an  actual  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  tie,  which  leaves  the  party  divorced  free,  our  Lord, 
instead  of  leaving  it  so  that  the  two  cases  can  be  classed  together  in 
this  way,  himself  draws  the  line  between  them,  and  declares  that, 
where  there  is  divorce  without  adultery,  he  who  marries  the  divorced 
party  commits  adultery.  Our  Lord  does  not  consider  divorce  an 
actual,  but  only  a  formal  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  we  can  go  just  as  &r  as  the 
apostle  does  in  his  exception  to  the  statement  of  our  Lord^  and  no 
further.  Because  there  is  the  line  which  separates  between  obedience 
and  infraction  of  that  law.  The  law  is  that  marriage  is  a  physical 
connection  based  on  the  physical  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  can  be 
dissolved  properly  only  physically  and  really,  not  formally.  And 
hence  to  contract  another  marriage  when  there  had  been  no  such  real 
dissolution,  is,  as  our  Lord  says,  to  commit  adultery,  which  is  cer- 
tainly applicable  to  this  case.  But  what  the  apostle  actually  permits 
involves  no  infraction  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  believer  to  whom  he 
is  speaking.  For  when  he  advises  the  Christian  to  allow  the  unbeliever 
to  depart  in  order  to  avoid  strife,  it  simply  means  that  he  is  to  accept 
the  situation  forced  on  him,  he  himself  being  passive  in  the  matter. 
And  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  apostle  says  not  a  word  against 
the  obligation  of  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  to  keep  up  the 
connection,  but  simply  permits  him  to  have  his  way,  as  something 
beyond  the  apostle's  control.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he 
commands  in  the  case  over  which  he  as  a  Christian  apostle  does  have 
control,  we  should  say  that  he  does  not  consider  the  action  permitted 
to  be  morally  right 
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On  Romans  ix.  5. 


BY   PROF.    TIMOTHY   DWIGHT,    D.  D. 


The  English  Version  of  1611,  as  is  well  known,  rendered  this 
verse,  "  W^ose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen,'*  As  thus  ren- 
dered, the  verse  has  been  regarded  as  asserting  in  the  plainest  terms 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  has  been  used  by  theologians  with  much 
confidence  and  much  emphasis  in  controversies  with  opponents.  The 
Revised  Version  of  1881  gives  a  similar  translation  in  its  text  : 
**  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen"  This  Version,  however, 
adds  a  marginal  note  in  the  following  words:  *'  Some  modern  inter- 
preters place  a  full  stop  after  flesh,  and  translate,  He  who  is  God  over 
all  be  (is)  blessed  forever ;  or  He  who  is  over  all  is  God,  blessed  forever. 
Others  punctuate,  flesh,  who  is  over  all.  God  be  (is)  blessed  forever, " 
For  this  note,  which  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Revision  Company  in 
England,  the  American  Revisers  propose  to  substitute,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  form  of  expression  adopted  in  such  cases,  the  word 
Or,  and  to  read,  "  Or,  flesh  :  he  ivho  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for 
ever,"  The  New  Version,  thus,  recognises  the  possibility  of  a  differ- 
ent rendering  from  that  which  it  still  retains  from  the  old  one,  or,  at 
least,  acknowledges  that  a  portion  of  the  scholars  of  recent  times  have 
believed  such  a  rendering  to  be  correct.  The  ordinary  reader  of  the 
English  New  Testament  is  now,  accordingly,  put  in  possession  of 
what  his  fathers  did  not,  in  general,  know — the  fact  that  to  some 
scholarly  minds  the  words  do  not  appear  to  declare  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  or  to  assert  that  he  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever. 

The  renewed  examination  of  a  passage  of  so  much  importance 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  unsuitable  at  any  time.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  so  at  present,  when  the  attention  of  all  readers  is  called  to 
the  words  by  the  added  notes  of  the  Revisers  in  both  nations.     The 
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questions  may  well  be  asked,  Whether  the  rendering  of  the  Old  Ver- 
sion ought  to  be  retained  in  the  new  work ;  whether,  if  retained,  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  marginal  note  giving  another  explana- 
tion ;  and  in  what  form  this  note,  if  added,  ought  to  be  expressed. 
The  most  important ,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  these  ques- 
tions, however,  is  the  one  first  mentioned.  Is  the  true  translation  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  that  which  we  find  in  the  text  of  the  Re- 
vised Version,  or  does  some  construction  of  the  clause  presented  in 
the  margin  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  one  originally  intended  ? 

We  should  approach  the  consideration  of  this  question,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  first  as  verbal  and  grammatical  interpreters  alone, — asking,  apart 
from  all  regard  to  St  Paul's  doctrinal  teaching,  what  the  words  before 
us  most  naturally  mean,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand  ;  and 
only  afterwards  should  we  take  our  view  of  them  as  looking  from  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  Apostle.  This  is  the  natural  order  of  exam- 
ination in  all  cases.  The  words  of  a  particular  passage  have  a  right 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  common  rules  of  language,  and  to  have  their 
meaning  determined  in  independence  of  anything  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  context  A  writer  may  not  have  intended  to  bring  out, 
in  a  particular  place,  what  he  states  as  the  substance  of  his  teaching 
elsewhere.  He  may  even  have  a  different  view  of  truth  at  one  time 
from  that  which  he  has  at  another.  We  owe  it  to  him  to  take  and 
explain  the  sentence  which  he  gives  us  to  read,  precisely  as  he  gives 
it  This  order,  also,  is  the  safest  one.  By  following  it,  we  are  least 
exposed  to  those  doctrinal  pre-judgments  which  are  so  apt  to  make 
us  all  partial  and  one-sided  in  our  dealing  with  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. But,  while  we  look  at  the  passage  offered  for  examination  at 
first  in  this  way,  we  fail  in  duty,  when  we  undertake  to  interpret 
a  writer  like  St  Paul,  unless,  before  our  final  decision,  we  inquire 
whether  the  meaning  assigned  by  us  to  what  he  says  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  Christian  doctrine  which  he  teaches. 

Proceeding  after  this  manner,  let  us  consider  the  verse  under  dis- 
cussion in  view  of  its  words  or  phrases,  and  their  natural  connection 
and  construction.  To  which  of  the  renderings  are  we  led  as  the 
more  probable  one,  or  the  only  allowable  one,  when  we  pursue  our 
inquiries  in  this  way  ?  For  convenience  in  our  comparison,  we  select 
the  American  marginal  translation  as  the  one  to  put  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  text,  reserving  what  may  be  said  upon  the  other  sugges- 
tions, in  the  English  note,  to  a  later  point  We  propose,  also,  to 
place  the  considerations  favoring  the  translation  in  the  text  of  the  Re- 
vised Version  first  in  order,  and  to  follow  them  with  some  suggestions 
respecting  those  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
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I.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  we  think,  that  6  (ov  is  more  naturally 
connected  with  6  Jpitrro^  x.  r,  X.  as  a  descriptive  clause,  than  with  the 
following  words  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  independent  sentence. 
This  construction  of  6  utj,  in  cases  similar  to  that  which  is  here  pre- 
sented, is  the  almost  universal  one  both  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  other  Greek.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  for  example,  where  the  words 
o  a>y  euXo^rdi;  £i<;  tou^  alu)>a^  occur,  as  they  do  here,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  refer  them  to  6  Oso^  which  precedes,  even  if  they  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  verse,  or  if  the  construction  of  the  verse  were  so  changed 

as  to  read  6  Tcarrjp  too  xopiou  ^Irjffoo  (ildvj  on  ou  i^'sudo/iaty  6  u)v  i;rt  Ttdvrtuv 

Oeo':  evXoy^^Tut;  si(;  tou':  aiwjaq.  They  would  be  thus  referred,  because 
the  mind  naturally  carries  back  the  participial  clause  to  Tzarr^p  as  if  a 
descriptive  relative  sentence.  That  6  Sj  followed  by  other  words 
must  always  have  this  relative  character,  and  cannot  begin  an  inde- 
pendent sentence  as  its  subject,  it  is,  of  course,  idle  to  assert  Too 
many  instiances  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  latter  way  may  be 
cited  at  once,  to  allow  any  such  position  to  be  taken.  Cf.  e.  g.  Matt 
xii.  30,  Jno.  iii.  31,  viii.  47.  But  the  peculiarity  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  as 
compared  with  such  passages,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  clause  im- 
mediately preceding  there  is  a  prominent  noun  to  which  the  phrase 
is  most  easily  joined,  and  a  noun,  also,  designating  a  person  of  whom 
a  description  in  the  way  of  praise  might  be  readily  expected.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  reader,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  would  find  him- 
self impelled  to  refer  6  cuv  to  this  noun  and  this  person.  The  writer 
would  be  aware,  when  he  wrote,  that  this  would  be  the  impulse  of 
every  one  whose  eye  should  chance  to  fall  upon  his  words.  If,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  design  this  reference  to  be  made,  he  would,  we  must 
believe,  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  danger — we  may  almost  say, 
the  certainty — of  it,  by  adopting  another  construction  for  his  sentence, 
which  would  be  exposed  to  no  such  misapprehension.  Especially 
would  this  have  been  the  case,  where  a  misunderstanding  would 
be  attended  with  a  wrong  conception  of  a  most  important  truth. 
While  we  admit,  then,  the  possibility  that  6  toj  opens  an  entirely  new 
sentence,  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  presumption  lies  in 
favor  of  the  view  which  connects  this  phrase  with  xpi^rro^,  and  that 
the  burden  of  proof  \%  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  reject  this  view. 
This  presumption  and  the  consequent  burden  of  proof  are  those 
which  we  find,  at  this  point,  upon  the  grammatical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  apart  from  the  Apostle's  doctrinal  teaching.  The  fact  of 
their  existence  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  as  we  attempt  to 
decide  upon  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  Undoubtedly,  however,  too 
much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  (his  fact.     Not  only  so,  but  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  more  weight  has  been  given  to  it  by  some  writers  than 
a  due  estimate  of  its  importance  would  justify.  There  is,  at  the 
most,  only  a  presumption  in  favor  of  this  construction  of  the  clause  as 
against  the  other ;  and  a  presumption  may  be  overbalanced  by  proba- 
bilities not  yet  considered.  The  grammatical  argument  may,  per- 
haps, be  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  force  of  what  we  discover 
on  the  doctrinal  side.  If,  for  example,  it  can  be  shown  that  St  Paul 
has  distinctly,  and  perhaps  frequently,  declared  that  Christ  is  not 
God,  we  must  cease  to  press  this  presumption.  Dr.  Liddon,  in  his 
"Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  page 
314,  note,  says,  **\Ve  maybe  very  certain  that  if  ^-^  ravrwv  ^£07 
could  prove  to  be  an  unwarranted  reading,  no  scholar,  however  So- 
cinianizing  his  bias,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  6  wv  euXo^rd^  x,  r,  A. 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  name  which  precedes  it"  But  Dr. 
Liddon  and  all  other  competent  scholars  must  be  aware  that  the 
words  which  he  supposes  to  be  omitted,  and  on  the  omission  of  which 
the  statement  made  by  him  is  founded,  are  very  vital  words  in  the 
sentence.  They  are,  it  may  be,  the  words  which  determine  the  true 
construction  ;  so  that,  while  no  scholar  would  hesitate  to  connect 
6  wv  with  /ptffTo:;  in  case  they  were  not  present,  every  scholar  ought 
not  only  to  hesitate,  but  also  to  refuse  to  make  this  connection  when 
they  are  present  The  Apostle's  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  between 
^fiiiTTo^  and  ^£</r,  as  we  determine  it  from  other  passages  of  his  writings, 
may  prove  to  be  such  that  o  wv  lz\  T.thzM'j  Oio:;  cannot,  by  any  pro- 
bability whatever,  be  regarded  as  descriptive  o( /fHfrro^,  We  say,  may 
de — for  we  are  assuming  that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  ascertained  what 
the  Apostle's  doctrine  on  the  subject  is.  The  grammatical  presump- 
tion, to  which  we  have  referred,  is  not  so  strong  as  to  be  practically 
decisive  of  the  question.  This  we  frankly  admit,  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted.  But  such  a  presumption  nevertheless 
exists,  and  it  deserves  notice  as  showing  the  probability  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  words.  We  must,  therefore,  take  our  position  at 
this  point,  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  and  must  allow,  as  we 
pursue  this  first  part  of  the  argument,  that  6  wy,  grammatically  con- 
sidered, is  more  easily  and  naturally  construed  in  connection  with 
///f<7roc,  than  as  the  subject  of  a  new  and  doxological  clause. 

II.  We  turn  now  to  consider,  next  in  order,  the  phrase  rd  z«ra 
*rrif,xa.  This  phrase,  by  reason  of  the  ver>'  limitation  which  it  contains, 
suggests  something  of  the  nature  of  a  contrast  If  Christ  did  not 
have  some  other  relation,  or  stand  in  some  other  position  besides  this 
one  connected  with  the  Jews,  and  different  from  it,  there  would  be  no 
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occasion  for  any  such  words.  If  He  were  in  every  sense  and  respect 
"from  the  Jews,"  the  Apostle  would,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
have  said  merely  i^  wv  6  ^piffro^.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  where  xazd  aapxa  is  used,  in  which  such  a  contrast  is  not 
plainly  intended.  There  will,  however,  as  we  suppose,  be  little  con- 
troversy on  this  point.  The  main  question  as  related  to  this  phrase 
in  the  present  verse  is,  not  whether  a  contrast  is  intended,  but  whether 
it  is  expressed.  In  regard  to  this  question,  extreme  positions  have 
been  taken  by  different  writers  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  with 
equal  confidence  on  both  sides.  The  two  parties  have  agreed  only  in 
one  particular.  They  have  both  asserted  that  the  answer  is  determined 
decisively  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  phrase  itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  expression  rt)  z«ra 
rT«7;za  requires  as  an  antithesis  a  reference  to  Christ's  divine  nature, 
(so  e,  g,  Lange),  and  thus  6  m  x,  t.  A.,  which  are  the  only  words  in 
the  passage  that  can  set  forth  the  antithesis,  must  necessarily  contain 
it.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  assertion,  as  declaring  such  a  neces- 
sity, can  be  established.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  use  of  xard 
(Tdpxa  without  any  added  expression  of  this  character,  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  One  of  these  is  in  the  immediate  context  of  this  verse; 
namely,  in  Rom.  ix.  3,  where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Israelites  as 
his  kinsmen  according  to  the  fleshy  and  yet  says  nothing  of  them  in  any 
other  and  contrasted  relation.  As  for  7.)  xard  adpxa,  no  instance  of 
its  use  outside  of  the  verse  before  us  occurs  either  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  or  in  any  of  the  other  New  Testament  books.*  But  there  are 
such  instances  in  other  Greek  writings,  where  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
expressed  antithesis.  A  very  noticeable  one — noticeable  by  reason  of  the 
striking  similarity  of  the  language  to  that  which  the  Apostle  here  em- 
ploys— is  found  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
xxxii.  In  speaking  of  Jacob,  Clement  says  s'c  anzoo  6  Koptoq  'Ir^frouq 
TO  xard  trapxa.  Whatever  contrast  may  be  implied  here,  none  is  set 
forth  in  words  by  the  author.  These  examples  of  the  use  of  xazd 
(Tdpxa,  either  with  or  without  the  neuter  article,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  no  necessity  appertaining  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  none  arising  from  any  inevitable  obscurity  of  thought  as 
involved  in  such  a  phrase  without  it,  for  a  distinct  expression  of  the 
intended  antithesis.  Some  writers,  however,  who  are  not  disposed  to 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  phrase  must,  when  referring  to  Christ, 
have  the  contrast  alivays  supplied  in  words,  affirm  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  ^(fr^.     Thus  Philippi  says,    **The  suppression  of  the  anti- 

*The  textual   reading  in  Acts  ii.   30,  which   includes   these   words, 
should  doubtless  be  rejected. 
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thesis,  and  its  supply  in  thought  merely,  cannot  take  place  where,  as 
here,  the  thesis  occurs  only  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis.  **  ro  xaza 
trdpxa"  he  adds,  **  stands  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  following  6  wv 
i7:\  7:d>T(t)v  On'f^.  Without  this  contrast  the  words  would  imply  a 
diminution  of  the  prerogative  of  Israel.  The  Apostle  would  then 
have  written  simply  xa\  l^  wv  6  -^fntrro^  ;  for  that  the  Messiah  springs 
from  the  Jews  is  a  higher  privilege  than  that  He  springs  from  them 
after  the  flesh  merely.  But  that  He  springs  from  them  after  the  flesh 
who  is  God  over  all,  this  is  the  highest  conceivable  prerogative."  If 
we  were  considering  probabilities  only,  this  reasoning  would  have 
much  force.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  words  of  Philippi 
include  a  cannot^  and  claim  a  necessity  as  existing.  That  ro  xa-cd 
ndpxa  is  inserted  because  Christ  had  another  relation,  in  which  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  Jewish  race,  may  be  admitted.  This  admission, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  this  relation 
must  be  set  forth  in  the  words  6  wv  It:).  Tzdvrwv  Oto^,  How  do  we 
know  that  the  Apostle  did  not  add  the  limiting  phrase  simply  because 
he  and  his  readers  appreciated  the  fact,  that  the  Messiah  was  not 
from  the  Jews  in  every  sense  ?  How  do  we  know  that  he  intended 
to  define  particularly  what  he  was  in  other  respects  ?  How  do  we 
determine — not  that  he  may,  or  probably  does — but  that  he  must 
give  to  his  sentence  this  especial  emphasis  of  which  Philippi  speaks, 
or  that  he  intends  to  assign  to  the  Jews  '*the  highest  conceivable 
prerogative? "  Those  who  affirm  that  the  phrase  itself  renders  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  words  6  wv  x,  r.  I,  are  antithetical  to  it,  are 
assuming  a  ground  which,  as  we  think,  cannot  be  successfully  de- 
fended. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  writers  of  the  class  just  alluded  to,  the 
learned  Dutch  scholar,  van  Hengel,  in  an  extended  note  in  hisCommen- 
tar)'  on  this  Epistle,  endeavors  to  prove  that,  according  to  Greek  usage 
To  xazd  aoftxa  here  requires  a  period  to  be  placed  after  it,  and  thus 
the  following  words  must  begin  a  new  sentence.  His  position  is  that 
ry  xazd  ffdpxa  must  be  distinguished  from  xazd  trdftxa,  and  that,  when 
the  neuter  article  is  thus  used  with  a  restrictive  phrase,  the  appropriate 
direct  contrast  is  suggested  by  and  involved  in  this  phrase,  and  any 
further  antithesis  is  excluded.  This  position  seems  to  us  indefensible, 
if  it  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  a  writer,  after  using  to  xazd  adpxa, 
cannot  state  in  words  what  the  person  to  whom  he  is  referring  is  ro 
xazd  Tzvibiia,     Do  not  the  passages  cited  by  Meyer,  in  his  notes  on 

this  verse, — namely,  Xenophon's  Cyr.  v.  4,  11,  (yji^  to  fihu  i;r'  ifioi 
diyoiim,  TO  o'  im  aoc  aiaioafiac),  Plato,  Minos,  320  C,  {uo/iwifu- 
Acuu  yap  abrw  ixpr^TO  b  Mii^io^  xaTo.  to  doTO^  to.  3e  xaTu  rijv  dUr^v 
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KpY^TT^v  Tip  TdXifj),  sufficiently  prove  the  opposite  ?  It  also  seems 
indefensible,  if  it  involves  the  assertion  that,  though  the  Apostle  might 
have  expressed  the  contrast  here  by  a  phrase  including  to  xard  rveD//<i, 
he  could  not  have  set  it  forth  without  these  words,  provided  that  he 
desired  to  iise  other  phraseology  giving  in  substance  the  same  idea. 
Language  is  not  bound  in  cast-iron  chains.  Certainly  the  language 
of  St  Paul  is  not.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  prolonged 
discussion  respecting  this  point  If  we  admit  eveiything  which  this 
distinguished  commentator  can  possibly  intend  to  maintain,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  settled,  as  he  supposes  it  to  be.  There  may  not  be  here 
any  such  distinct  (to  xara  7:>si>;m)  contrast  as  van  Hengel  is  exclud- 
ing. The  Apostle  may  be — not  to  say,  is — stating  not  what  Christ  is 
on  the  ffdf)^  and  on  the  -r'^vjfui  side,  i.  e.  giving  a  description  of  Him 
in  his  two  natures  or  relations,  but  simply  that  Christ,  who  is  God 
over  all,  came  from  the  Jews  ru  xard  aditxa.  Could  he  not  have  said, 
Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  who  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
came  from  the  Jews  to  xd-zd  adftxa}  If  he  had  desired  to  lay  an 
especial  emphasis  on  the  clause  beginning  with  who  is  in  this  latter 
sentence,  could  he  not  have  placed  it  after  to  xard  trdfixa,  instead  of 
before  these  words  ^  If  he  could,  he  could  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  before  us.  This,  as  we  believe,  is  precisely  what  he  intended  to 
do.  But  even  the  possibility  that  this  view  of  his  purpose  is  correct 
proves  that  no  such  argument  as  that  of  this  Dutch  writer  is  con- 
clusive. * 

We  are  thrown  back,  therefore — on  both  sides — upon  probabilities, 
and  must  pursue  our  examination  accordingly.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine what  these  probabilities  are,  however,  we  must  observe  what 
the  author  is  attempting  to  do  in  the  verses  to  which  this  passage  be- 
longs. It  is  evident  that  his  object  is  to  set  forth  the  privileges  and 
honors  of  the  Israclitish  people,  in  which  he  as  a  Jew  might  naturally 

*If  the  reading  of  the  Textus  Receptus  in  Acts  ii.  30  were  adopted — 
£iOw^  oTt  o(txio  (oiuKTZv  a'>7(u  6  OiO^  Ix  za/>"r«i  T^7  ofT^f'w^  afJTou  rd 
xard  trdftxa  d'/arrrrjfrsty  to>  //^•'^^"^j  xaOitrat  c~!  toD  Ofuhuo  ahzoT} — 
could  not  the  words  tov  ovtw  irii  7:d'yTuj>  Onh  have  been  added  to  y^pinrnv 
by  the  author?  Would  he,  because  of  the  presence  of  to  xard  ffdftxa 
have  been  compelled  by  the  inviolable  laws  of  the  Greek  language  to 
omit  these  words,  however  greatly  he  desired  to  insert  them  in  his  sen- 
tence? We  cannot  believe  that  the  language  is  fettered  so  closely  as 
this.  But  if  it  is  thus  limited,  so  far  as  the  setting  forth  of  a  direct  con- 
trast is  concerned,  it  will  not  follow  that  there  is  a  similar  limitation 
with  reference  to  such  a  phrase  as  the  one  before  us,  when  introduced 
for  the  purpose  indicated  above. 
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glory,  as  an  evidence  [that,  in  anything  which  he  was  about  to  say 
respecting  them,  he  was  moved  by  no  feeling  of  hostility.  These 
honors  and  privileges  he  brings  before  the  reader  in  a  series  of  terms, 
which  are  clearly  arranged  in  an  order  of  climax.  At  the  end  of  the 
series  is  mentioned,  as  the  greatest  and  highest  distinction  of  his 
nation,  the  fact  that  Christ  belonged  to  them  in  a  certain  sense  or  on 
a  certain  side, — to  xard  aapxa.  So  far  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Apostle's  position  is  plain.  But  if  this  be  so,  is  it 
not  antecedently  probable,  that — in  case  he  could  point  out,  on  the 
TT^eufia  side,  some  peculiar  glory  appertaining  to  Christ,  which  would 
serve  to  show  in  the  most  emphatic  way  what  the  honor  to  the  Jews 
of  having  him  appear  as  one  of  themselves  was — he  would  for  the 
very  purpose  of  his  climax,  suggest  it  to  the  reader's  mind  ?  We  can- 
not doubt  that  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  must  be  given. 
If,  however,  the  6  wy  clause  is  referred  to  Christ,  as  descriptive  of 
Him,  it  contains  just  such  a  statement  of  His  exalted  position  as 
would,  in  the  highest  degree,  serve  this  purpose.  It  presents  the 
honor  divinely  bestowed  upon  the  people  as  nothing  else  could  do; 
such  honor  as  might  well  lead  the  Apostle  to  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pression of  devotion  to  them  which  we  find  two  verses  earlier.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  insertion  of  an  independent  sentence  ascribing 
praise  to  God  the  Father  here,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  pos- 
sible fitness  of  such  a  sentence  in  this  context,  deprives  the  passage 
of  this  emphasis  of  climax,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  the  author  ap- 
pears to  be  aiming  at  as  one  of  his  main  objects. 

We  are  considering  the  words,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rules  of  language  and  grammar,  at  present.  Looking 
at  the  sentence  in  this  way,  we  may  say,  (a.)  to  xard  trdftxa  naturally 
and'necessarily  suggests  the  idea  of  contrast;  {b. )  this  contrast,  though, 
indeed,  it  may  not  always  be  expressed,  will  probably  be  expressed 
whenever  the  thought  can  be  brought  out  more  clearly  or  more  im- 
pressively by  this  means;  {c.)  in  the  present  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greatest  force  is  given  to  the  words,  if  the  antithesis  is  distinctly 
stated;  {d.)  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  phrase  to  xard  adftxa  throws 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  view  which  holds  that  we  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  antithesis  within  the  sentence;  (^.)  inasmuch  as  the 
clause  o  ft>v  X.  T.  K  may  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  antithesis  (even  expressing  it  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  design  which  the  writer  manifestly 
has  in  mind),  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  verses 
which  can  answer  this  purpose,  the  probability  is  that  this  clause 
does  express  what  to  xard  adpxa  suggests  or  calls  for. 
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This  probability,  we  readily  confess,  is  not  so  strong  that  it  might 
not  be  over-balanced  by  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  if  such 
could  be  proved,  that  Christ  is  not  Osfk.  Nor  is  it  so  strong,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suppose  an  unexpressed  contrast  had  been  in 
the  writer's  mind — such,  for  example,  as  that,  while  on  the  ^dp^  side 
Christ  came  from  the  Jews  only,  on  the  -vsu/ia  side  he  had  relation 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.*  The  probability,  that  is  to  say,  does 
not  reach  the  limits  of  certainty.  But  it  is  of  such  strength  as  to  be. 
worthy,  as  we  have  already  said  of  that  which  exists  respecting  the 

♦That  the  unexpressed  contrast  here  referred  to  is  not  the  one 
intended  by  the  Apostle,  we  think  is  rendered  altogether  probable  by 
the  following  considerations:  (a.)  In  the  passage  of  this  Epistle  in  which 
the  7rv£y/ia  side  or  relation  of  Christ  is  mentioned  most  distinctly,  in 
contrast  with  the  ffd/t^  side  or  relation, — namely,  Chap,  i.,  vss.  3,  4,  a 
radically  different  sense  belongs  to  rrvsu/ia.  That  passage,  however,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  one  in  which  the  Apostle  would  have  been  more 
inclined,  than  he  would  be  here,  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  all  men,  in  contrast  to  that  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Jews  alone. 
He  was  there  speaking  of  the  Gospel  and  its  proclamation  to  all  the 
nations.  He  was  intimating  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  had 
promised  and  prophesied  it ;  a  point  which  he  subsequently  develops 
as  confirming  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  for  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  To  refer,  under  such  circumstances,  to  Christ's  relation  to  both 
would  not  have  been  outside  of  the  line  of  his  thought.  But  in  the  verses 
before  us  he  is  confining  himself  to  the  Jews  only,  and  is  attempting  to 
meet  a  special  difficulty  as  connected  with  the  covenant  of  God,  which 
made  them  earnestly  oppose  his  doctrine.  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
purpose,  he  is  enumerating  their  privileges  as  a  nation  and  the  marked 
evidences  of  God's  favor  towards  them.  It  is  to  them  exclusively  that 
his  thoughts  turn  here,  though  they  have  turned  to  others  elsewhere. 
If,  in  such  a  context,  he  says,  Christ,  who  is  in  himself  Divine,  is, 
by  his  human  descent,  from  the  Je\vs,  it  is  in  full  harmony  with  all 
that  he  is  thus  setting  forth.  But  a  reference,  even  by  implication,  to 
Christ's  spiritual  connection  with  all  men,  as  distinguished  from  them 
alone,  seems  to  break  in  discordantly  upon  his  recital  of  their  pe- 
culiar honors,  and  his  defence  of  himself  against  their  sensitiveness. 
{d).  Whatever  we  may  hold  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  His  Deity, 
we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  evident  that,  in  general,  when  the  TrveD/i'/ 
side  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  or  hinted  at  in  the  New  Testament,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  ^«/>c  side,  the  reference  is  to  something  internal  to 
himself,  or  belonging  to  his  relations  to  God,  and  not  to  what  is  exter- 
nal, appertaining  to  the  connection  which  he  has  with  all  men  as 
opposed  to  that  which  he  has  with  the  Jewish  race. 
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construction  of  o'  wv,  of  very  serious  consideration.     It  passes  the 
burden  of  proof  over  to  the  opposite  view. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  probabilities  developed  thus  far  in  the 
discussion  as  cumulative.  If  what  has  been  said  (in  Section  I.)  of 
o  aJy  is  of  weight,  the  probability  that  the  clause  beginning  with  those 
words  stands  in  a  certain  contrast  to  rO  xazd  ffdpxa  is  strengthened  by 
this  fact 

III.  The  next  point  which  demands  our  attention  is  the  position 
in  the  sentence  of  the  word  BukoYr,-:6t;,  This  word  occurs  just  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  it,  provided  the  clause  is  descriptive  of 
Xot^Toi;,  but  it  does  not  have  the  place  in  the  order  of  the  sentence 
which  it  regularly  holds  in  doxologies.  A  new  probability  in  favor 
of  making  the  clause  a  descriptive  relative  one  is  derived  from  this 
fact 

To  say,  indeed,  as  many  authors  have  done  in  the  discussion  of 
this  verse,  that  this  word,  eoAoyr^ro^,  cannot  possibly  stand  anywhere 
in  a  doxological  sentence  of  this  character  except  at  the  beginning,  is 
to  take  an  extreme  position.  It  requires  much  boldness,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  to  affirm,  in  respect  to  such  a  matter,  what  a  writer  mus/  say, 
or  to  declare  what  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  lan- 
guage rise^  above  rules  at  times.  In  some  cases  the  form  of  expres- 
sion may  depend,  even  to  the  violation  of  ordinary  principles,  on  the 
peculiar  shade  of  thought  or  point  of  view  which  characterizes  a 
writer  s  mind  at  the  moment  Especially  may  this  be  the  case  where 
the  question  is  one  of  emphasis,  and  where  emphasis  is  connected 
closely,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  language,  with  the  arrangement  of  words. 

But,  setting  aside  the  question  of  absolute  impossibility  in  any 
conceivable  case,  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  language  undoubtedly  is, 
that,  in  doxologies  of  an  exclamatory  character,  and  of  this  form,  the 
doxological  word  has  the  first  place.  This  rule  is  observed  by  all  the 
w^riters  in  the  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  O. 
T.  Apocryphal  books,  who  use  such  sentences  at  all,  and,  among 
others,  by  St  Paul  himself.  This  rule  seems,  also,  to  be  founded  in 
reason,  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a  sentence  to  put  the  ex- 
clamation at  the  beginning.  The  fact  of  the  rule,  (or  custom,  if  so 
it  be  called),  and  of  its  reasonableness  will  scarcely  be  questioned, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  proved.  The  only  point  to  be  determined 
is,  whether  there  are  exceptions,  which  show  that,  after  all,  the  whole 
matter  is  dependent  on  mere  chance  emphasis  in  each  particular  case 
— so  that  the  doxological   word  may  have  any  position  ;  but  ordi- 
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narily  has  the  first  simply  because,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  main  em- 
phasis rests  upon  it. 

The  only  exceptional  case  which  is  cited  from  the  Scriptures  by 
most  writers,  is  Psalm  Ixvii.  20,  in  the  Septuagint  Version.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  passage  constitutes  no  proper  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  Rom.  ix.  5.  We  do  not  say 
this,  indeed,  because  of  the  reason  which  is  urged  by  many  ;  namely, 
that  theLXX.  translators  misinterpreted  the  Hebrew.  This  we  regard 
as  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter.  They  may  have  failed  to 
understand  the  Hebrew,  but  they  were  familiar,  doubtless,  with  Greek 
usage  respecting  such  sentences ;  and  their  arrangement  of  the 
words  is  a  thing  wholly  within  the  domain  of  the  Greek  language. 
The  fact  remains  that,  in  a  Greek  sentence,  they  have  put  edXopjroq 
in  another  than  the  first  place.*  But  when  we  examine  this  passage 
closely,  we  find  that  it  differs  from  ordinary  doxologies  in  an  impor- 
tant particular.  It  is  a  two-fold  sentence,  having  a  double  or  repeated 
doxology,  such  as  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New.     The  verse  reads  in  the  LXX.,    xupioq   6   dsdi; 

♦The  peculiarity  of  this  verse  in  the  Septuagint  is  supposed  by  Schultz, 
who  favors  the  reference  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  to  Christ,  and  is  admitted  by 
Grimm,  who  opposes  this  reference,  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  Hebrew  after  the  following  manner.  The  Hebrew  suggests  as  the 
true  translation,  Thou  hast  gone  up  to  the  high  place,  thou  hast  cap- 
tured a  captivity,  thou  hast  taken  gifts  among  mankind  and  even  among 
rebels, — to  dwell  as  Jah,  God.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  day  by  day.  The 
LXX.  translators,  not  comprehending  the  meaning,  rendered  the  words 
with  a  slavish  literality  and  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  order,  xai  ydp 
aTzetOouvre^  700  xaratrxr^'^wtrat  xnpto^  6  Oeoc;  eukoyr^To^ — xupioq  ijfiipa)/ 
xaO^  r^fiipa>.  Being  unable,  with  this  reading  of  the  sentence,  to  con- 
nect the  phrase  xnptoq  6  Oeo-:  with  what  precedes,  they  concluded  that 
it  must  be  connected  with  eoXityr^zo^  as  a  doxology ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  inserted  another  e^jXa^^^zo^  to  meet  the  necessity  of  a  verbal  word 
for  the  second  xnpio^.  This  explanation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory one  which  can  be  given.  But,  if  it  be  adopted,  we  must  notice  that 
it  involves  the  supposition  that  the  LXX.  translators,  when  they  failed  to 
understand  the  verse  in  the  original,  considered  with  some  carefulness 
what  they  could  do  with  it,  and  only  after  such  consideration  inserted 
the  second  doxological  word.  They,  thus,  deliberately  arranged  a  Greek 
sentence  in  this  order  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  must  hold  that  they  felt 
the  order  to  be  not  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  language.  For  this 
reason,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  mere  statement  that  the  Seventy  misin- 
terpreted the  Hebrew  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  their  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  this  verse  of  the  Psalms. 
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ryio/nyroT,    eoXopjTo':    xopio^  r^/iipav    xa0*  r^/iipav.      In    double    sen- 
tences of  this  kind,  there  is  an  altogether  peculiar  rule  of  emphasis, 
which  conflicts  with,  and  may  overpower,  the  rule  prevailing  in  single 
exclamatory  clauses.     The  rule  to  which  we  refer  is,  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  are  so  arranged  that  the  correspond- 
ing or  contrasted  words  are  placed  either  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  be- 
ginning of  the  second  part ;  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  end 
of  the  second.     The  frequency  with  which  this  rule  is  obser\'ed  by 
Greek  writers  will  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  their  works.     It  is  observed,  as  we  may  not  doubt,  by 
the  LXX.  translators  here.     Their  desire  was  to  set  forth  the  em- 
phasis on  euXoyrjTo':  in  this  passage  in  the  strongest  way.     How  could 
they  best  accomplish  this  end  ?     How  could  they,  in  the  twofold 
sentence  with  its  parallel  clauses,  give  to  the  doxological  words  that 
prominence  which  in  a  single  exclamatory  sentence  is  secured  by 
placing  it  at  the  beginning  ?     Evidently,  by  arranging  the  clauses 
precisely  as  they  have  done.     For  this  reason,  as  we  may  believe, 
they  adopted  this  method  ;  and,  in  adopting  it,  they  sought  to  bring 
out  what  in  single  clauses  they  attained  in  another  way.     If  they  had 
translated  the  Hebrew  accurately,  with  only  one  doxology,  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  expressed  the  emphasis  as  the  Hebrew  does  in  this 
verse,  and  as  they  themselves  do  everywhere  else  in  the  Psalms,  by 
placing  euXopjTo^  at  the  beginning.     So  far,  then,  from  being  an  ex- 
ception which  proves  that  the  doxological  word  may  stand  after  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence,  as  Winer  and  others  maintain,  this  verse  from  the 
Septuagint,  in  our  judgment,  strengthens  the  opposite  view,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  that,  even  in  this  peculiar  case,  this  word  is  made  to  have 
the  greatest  possible  prominence.* 

*In  contrast  with  those  who  would  make  Ps.  Ixvii.  20,  Sept.,  a  case  in 
proof  of  the  application  of  enXoy'rjro^  in  an  exclamatory  doxology  to  a 
subject  which  precedes  it,  Lange  and  Canon  Farrar  hold  that  St.  Paul, 
ii\  our  present  verse,  is  only  echoing  the  passage  from  the  Psalms  and 
using  it  to  set  forth  the  exaltation  of  Christ.    They  found  their  opinion 
on  the  fact  that,  in  Eph.  iv.  8,  the  Apostle  cites  a  part  of  the  next  pre- 
ceding verse,  (Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  &c.),  in  reference  to  him. 
••  Do  we  not  plainly  hear  the  reecho  of  this  passage,"  says  Lange,  "  in 
the  0  is/  ^rlrayrwv?     And  since  we  know  that  Paul  applies  this  passage 
to  the  glorification  of  Christ,  is  it  not  clear  that  he  immediately  adds 
that  ascription  of  praise  in  the  Psalm  ?     His  expression  occupies  the 
middle  ground  between  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  text,"    This  reason- 
ing seems  to  be  inconclusive.    The  apostle,  undoubtedly,  uses  the  words 
oi  Ps.  Ixvii.  19,  Sept.,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  with  reference  to 
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One  or  two  passages  additional  to  this  one  from  the  Psalms  have 
been  cited,  for  a  similar  purpose,  by  individual  writers  who  have 
discussed  the  subject  Thus  Prof.  Grimm,  in  an  article  in  the 
Zeitschrifi  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie  for  1 868-9,  refers  to  the 
Apoc.  Psalms  of  Solomon,  viii.  40,   41,  where  we  find  ahtTo^  xvpto^ 

iv  roT<;  xpijiaavj  auTou  iv  ffTOfiart  otriapv,  xai  ffh  £uXoyrj,ui\fo^  ^lapar^k    U7:u 

xuptou  eiq  Tuv  alwwa.  Gen.  xxvii.  29  is  mentioned  in  a  note  appended 
to  Prof.  Andrews  Norton's  Siaiement  of  Reasons,  Here  the  words 
are  o  xarapco/isvo^  ffs  ii:ixaTdpaTa(;  '  6  dk  ^bXoywv  ffs^  euXvyrjuivo^,      It 

will  be  observed  that,  in  both  of  these  cases,  we  have  double  sen- 
tences, and  consequently  sentences  in  which  we  may  discover  peculi- 
arities as  distinguished  from  simple  ones.  The  former  of  the  two, 
though  not  precisely  similar  to  Ps.  Ixvii.  20,  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way.  There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  chiasmus  here.  As  for  the 
second,  the  same  idea  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 

e.  g.  Gen.  xii.  3,  euXoyijffut  rohq  euXoyouyrdq  <T£,  xai  tou^  xazaptD/iivvu^ 
ff£  xarapdtTofiatf  Ps.  Cviii.  28,  LXX.,  xarapaffovrai  auroi  xai  /ru 
euXoyrjffei^y  Num.,  xxiv.  9,  ol  euXoyooifTi^  (re  er^Myr^'^rat  xa\  o[  xarapcu- 
fievot  <T£  xexaTTJpavzai.  The  examination  of  these  verses  will  show 
that  the  writers  seem  to  labor,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  bring  out  what 
we  may  call  the  compound  emphasis.  The  object,  in  all  this  effort, 
is  the  same  which,  in  a  single  clause,  is  reached  in  one  way  only. 
The  compound  sentence,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  a  parallel  to  the 
simple  one.  It  involves  other  and  peculiar  elements,  and  hence  may 
be  subject  to  special  rules  appertaining  to  itself  alone. 

As  a  case  where,  in  a  single  clause^  the  usual  order  is  reversed,  Gen. 
xxvi.  29,  has  been  referred  to.  The  reading  here  in  the  common 
text  of  the  LXX.  is  xa\  vuv  euXoyr^rxi^oq  ah  6ro  xuptou,  but  according 
to  some  of  the  manuscripts  it  is  <tu  enXoyr^ro^,  The  correct  text  is  so 
uncertain  as  to  make  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  it  somewhat 
doubtful.     But,  accepting  the  reading  which  places  the  subject  first, 

Christ.  But  there  we  find  an  evident  citation.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  precise  words  of  the  Psalm.  Can 
we  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  another  letter,  written  four  or  five  years 
afterwards  to  another  Church,  there  is  an  application  of  a  particular 
Psalm  to  our  Lord,  that  there  is,  also,  such  an  application  in  this  letter, 
when  the  Psalm  itself  is  not  quoted  ?  St.  Paul,  in  addressing  the 
Ephesians,  is  speaking  of  another  subject,  he  is  presenting  the  exalta- 
tion of  Christ  with  reference  to  another  end,  he  is  employing  different 
expressions,  he  is  calling  the  attention  of  his  readers  directly  to  the  O. 
T.  words.  The  argument  derived  from  what  he  says  to  them  can 
scarcely  be  of  much  force  as  bearing  upon  his  language  here. 
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we  think  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sentence  is  an  exclamatory 
one,  pronouncing  Isaac  blessed,  and  is  not  rather  an  affirmative  one, 
giving  a  reason  why  the  sp>eakers  had  come  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  covenant.     If  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  latter  way,  it 
does  not  belong  in  the  doxological  class. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  supposed  exceptional  cases  further. 
To  prove  that  there  is  not  even  a  single  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
Greek  language,  may  be  difficult  But  certainly  the  search  for  them 
has  not  been  an  easy  task,  and,  when  the  search  has  seemed  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  discovery,  the  passage  which  is  found  has  some  peculiar 
characteristics  rendering  it  hardly  serviceable  for  the  end  in  view.  We 
may  say,  at  least,  that  the  cases  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that,  when 
we  are  moving  in  our  argument,  as  we  are  now,  within  the  region  of 
probabilities,  and  not  affirming  certainties,  they  afford  little  strength 
as  opposing  the  ground  which  we  have  taken. 

Winer  (see  his  N.  T.  Grammar,  p.  551,  Am.  ed.)  sets  aside  this 
whole  matter  of  seeking  for  exceptional  cases  or  denying  their  exist- 
ence. He  says,  "Only  an  empirical  expositor  could  regard  this 
position  as  an  unalterable  rule  ;  for  when  the  subject  constitutes  the 
principal  notion,  especially  when  it  is  antithetical  to  another  subject, 
the  predicate  may  and  must  be  placed  after  it,  cf  Ps.  Ixvii.  20,  Sept. 
And  so  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  if  the  words,  o  «>>,  dx.,  are  referred  to  God, 
the  position  of  the  words  is  quite  appropriate,  and  even  indispens- 
iable."  Other  writers  have  maintained  substantially  the  same  ground. 
It  will  be  convenient,  in  continuing  our  discussion,  to  make  these 
remarks  of  Winer  the  starting  point  for  a  few  suggestions. 

(a,)  We  may  admit  that  the  rule  of  arrangement  is  that  of  em* 
phasis.  But  the  question  before  us  is,  in  fact,  this:  Whether  in  such 
doxological  passages,  having  an  exclamatory  character,  the  doxolo* 
gical  word  is  not  necessarily  the  emphatic  one.  The  decision  of  this 
question  may  not,  indeed,  be  reached  by  the  mere  empirical  ex- 
positor.  But,  if  not,  is  he  not,  after  all,  working  along  a  line  of 
examination  which  ought  to  be  followed  ?  Is  not  the  determination 
of  universal  usage  a  most  important,  not  to  say  the  conclusive,  thing  } 
If  all  writers  pursue  the  same  course,  does  not  their  unanimous  ac- 
tion carry  with  it  the  greatest  weight,  and  show  that  there  must  be 
some  ground  in  the  nature  of  things  for  their  unanimity  ? 

{6.)  But,  passing  this  point,  let  us  look  at  Winer's  more  particular 
positions.  These  are  that  the  doxological  word  may,  and  that  it  even 
mus/,  stand  after  the  subject,  provided  the  subject  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal notion,  and  especially  when  it  is  antithetical  to  another  subject. 
That  the  word  mus/,  in  this  statement,  cannot  be  sustained,  is,  we 
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think,  proved  by  such  instances  as  LXX.  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20,  i  Kings 
XXV.  32,  33,  where  we  have  contrasted  subjects,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  <t6  (vs.  $$,)  is  the  ''principal  notion"  because  of  the  clause  ij 
oLTzoxwXuffaffa,  etc.,  which  contains  the  very  ground  and  substance  of 
the  whole  exclamation.  As  for  the  word  may,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  justified  by  Winer's  cited  example,  Ps.  Ixvii. 
20;  for,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  passage,  it  presents  no  such 
peculiar  prominence  of  the  subject  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
of  any  prominence  at  all  in  the  subject,  except  the  mere  fact  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  words.  But  to  assume  that  this  fact  proves  it,  is, 
in  the  first  place,  to  assume  the  very  point  in  dispute,  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  assume  that  no  other  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
peculiar  order. 

(r.)  Without,  however,  pressing  this  question  of  may  znd  mus/,  we 
ask  what  is  the  prominence  of  the  subject  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  which  ren- 
ders it  in  such  a  degree  the  principal  notion,  that  its  position  before 
the  doxological  word  is  not  only  "quite  appropriate,"  as  Winer 
maintains,  but  "even  indispensable  ?  "  It  must  be,  if  we  are  guided 
by  his  paragraph  quoted  above,  either  (x. )  because  of  a  contrast  with 
something  else  in  the  passage, — which,  it  would  seem,  is  either  Christ 
or  the  Israelites,  or  (y,J  because  God  is  designated  as  the  author  of 
the  blessings  and  privileges  mentioned  in  this  verse  and  the  preceding 
one,  and  that  this  authorship  is  the  principal  thought  or  notion. 
With  reference  to  x,  we  should  say  that  there  is  no  such  contrast 
here,  and  that,  if  there  were,  there  are  passages  of  sufficient  number 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which,  while  the  contrast  is  much  more 
marked  and  striking,  the  doxological  word  keeps  its  regular  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause,  to  show  that  the  Biblical  writers  did 
not  reverse  the  order  in  such  cases,  or  regard  the  fact  of  a  contrast 
as  having  any  influence  towards  a  reversal.  Compare,  for  example, 
LXX.  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20,  i  Kings  xxv.  32,  ^^,  already  referred  to  ; 
and,  as  furnishing  quite  as  much  of  contrast  as  can  possibly  be  found 
in  Rom.  ix.  5,  LXX.  Ps.  Ixxxviiii;  53,  whether  we  consider  the  con- 
trast as  with  the  enemies  or  the  anointed,  roD  //>:^7oy  <rou,  (Ps.)  the 
Israelites  or  Christ,  (Rom.).  In  respect  to  ^.,  we  should  maintain 
that  there  are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocr}'pha,  where 
the  subject  is  clearly  and  emphatically  the  principal  notion — as  much 
so  as  it  is  in  our  present  verse — in  which  the  writer,  nevertheless, 
places  it  after  the  doxological  word.  Compare  2  Mace.  xv.  34,  as  a 
marked  instance.  In  this  verse,  as  we  see  in  view  of  the  context,  the 
chief  idea,  and  the  point  and  force  of  the  offering  of  praise  to  God, 
are  found  in  the  words  6  diarrjprjfra':  ruv  iaurou  roTTov  dfiiavToVj  as  they 
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are  in  6  <wy,  etc.,  according  to  Winer's  statement,  in  Rom.  ix.  5.  It 
is  /Af  great  act,  there  as  much  as  here,  and  so,  we  think,  in  LXX. 
I  Kings  XXV.  33,  and  elsewhere,  which  calls  forth  the  doxology,  and 
yet  no  change  in  the  order  is  made.  * 

(</.)  If  it  be  said  that  these  cases,  and  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, do  not  correspond  with  the  one  now  under  discussion,  because 
the  name  of  the  subject  ishere  preceded  by  a  descriptive  clause,  6  m,  etc. , 
which  marks  the  subject  as  the  principal  notion,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Septugaint  precisely  corresponding,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  present  one.  Can  we  believe,  however,  that, 
if  in  Ps.  Ixxi.  18,  Sept  for  example,  which  now  reads  toXoyr^zo^  xopwq 
6  Osd^  Tou  WffpaijX,  v  izoiwv  Oau/xdrrta  iwvoq^  the  writer  had  wished  to 
use  only  the  phrase  o  izottbv  Oau/idffta  Oeo^,  instead  of  the  words  which 
he  does  use,  he  would  have  been  compelled,  or,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  would  have  been  disposed,  to  place  eokoyrfToq  after  it  ?  Or, 
again,  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  vary,  in  this  respect,  the  order 
of  the  sentence  in  Ps.  cxvii.  26  Sept.,  if  to  the  clause,  as  it  now  reads, 
vAoyr^fiivo^  6  ipyufxsvoq  h  zui  ovo/ian  xopiou  the  writer  had  desired  to 
add  words  such  as //f>£*TTo?  e«'^  T(it;c  a^a>v«^?  It  is  true  that  the  dox- 
ologies  in  the  Septuagint  which  introduce  the  word  tokoyT^ruq  have,  in 
all  cases,  the  name  of  the  subject  immediately  following  this  word, 
and,  if  a  descriptive  or  causal  clause  occurs,  it  is  added  with  on  or  o^ 
and  a  verb,  or  with  o  and  a  participle.  But  this  fact  seems  to  point, 
not  so  much  to  an  impossibility  of  placing  such  a  descriptive  phrase, 
consisting  of  o  and  a  participle,  before  the  name  of  the  subject  in 
such  a  sentence,  but  rather  to  the  probability  that,  if  St.  Paul  had 
wished  to  insert  a  doxology  here,  he  would  have  adopted  the  course 
of  the  LXX.  translators,  and  would  have  written  ibkoyr^zo^  first,  0^6^ 
in  the  second  place,  and  then  a  participial  clause  with  o,  or  a  verbal 
one  with  oc  or  on.  The  argument,  thus,  is  rather  unfavorable  than 
favorable  to  the  supposition  that  the  Apostle's  words  are  designed  to 
be  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God  the  Father. 


♦  As  the  doxological  clause  in  2  Mace.  xv.  34  follows  the  verb  vth'tyrjirav 
{ol  Si  TtdvTs^  ei^  rov  oupavdv   tnXoyr^tfav    Toy    iizKpav^   xOpcov,   XiyoifTe^)^ 

it  may,  perhaps,  be  claimed  that  this  verb  requires  the  emphasis  in  the 
doxology  to  be  on  vjloyriTo^,  If  we  admit  this — which  may  be  regarded 
as  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, — we  may,  nevertheless,  confidently  affirm, 
from  the  unvarying  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  that  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  words  would  have  been  given,  if  the  verb  in  question  had  not 
been  in  the  text ;  and  the  passage  remains,  therefore,  as  a  suitable  one 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  used. 
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(^. )  But  if  Rom.  ix.  5,  is  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  desired  to 
set  forth  a  peculiar  emphasis  in  relation  to  the  subject,  such  as  sur- 
passes that  which  was  aimed  at  in  any  doxological  verse  of  the  Old 
Testament;  if  this  emphasis  was  to  be  connected  with  God*s  author- 
ship of  the  blessings  which  had  been  given  to  Israel;  and  if  the  end 
was  sought  by  placing  the  descriptive  clause  not  merely  before  the 
name  of  the  subject,  but  also  before  the  doxological  word;  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  would  have  written,  not  what  we  have  before  us,  but 

Tui  ok  ov7£  It:).  -cfvrtMV  Oew  oo^a  e:^  rnh':  alwva^^  (or,  with  another  Order, 
rw  di  0£ai  T<p  ii:\  Tzd'^rwv  o>rj  oo^a^  etc.).  He  would  have  adopted  this 
course,  we  think,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the  almost  or  quite 
universal  usage  in  such  exclamatory  doxologies,  (as  we  see  in  all  the 
Scriptural  writers),  would  have  led  him  to  apprehend  a  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  clause,  if  put  in  its  present  form, — we  say  this, 
of  course,  on  the  verbal  and  grammatical  side,  not  on  the  doctrinal, 
— and  secondly,  because  the  form  of  expression  with  the  dative  was 
well  known  to  him  and  frequently  used  in  his  epistles,  and,  indeed, 
the  most  common  form  at  the  end  of  his  paragraphs,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would,  if  employed,  be  unmistakable  in  its  meaning. 

(/,)  Before  closing  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
would  call  attention  to  one  further  point.  Meyer  and  some  others 
maintain  that  the  doxological  passages  in  the  LXX.  which  have  the 
copula  are,  in  no  essential  point,  different  from  those  which  have  not, 
so  far  forth  as  the  matter  now  in  hand  is  concerned.  Hence  they 
claim  that  all  passages  of  this  class,  in  which  the  subject  precedes 
M.oyTinivuq^  are  pertinent  as  bearing  upon  our  present  verse.  The 
t^.Tj  or  yijoiTo  or  ifrzw  in  such  sentences,  it  is  affirmed,  has  no  em- 
phasis, and  the  position  of  the  other  words  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  the  stress  falls  rather  upon  the  subject  than  the  predicate.  The 
passages  of  this  character  are  the  following:  Ruth  ii.  19,  2  Chron.  ix. 
8,  Job  i.  21,  Ps.  Ixxi.  17,  Ps.  cxii.  2,  Dan.  ii.  20.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  these  verses,  in  connection  and  comparison  with  others  in 
which  sn/MyTfTo^  or  vihiyrf'Li-^o^  occurs  without  the  copula,  will  show, 
we  are  confident,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  subject  has  any 
more  prominence  in  ^^e  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Compare  LXX. 
Ps.  Ixxi,  17,  for  example,  where  we  have  c(tto)  zu  oxtfta  wtrou  vtAoyr,- 
jiivirj  elq  Ton^  aiCovaq,  with  the  same  Psalm,  verse  19,  where  the  words 

are  e'V.o^rov  zo  oxifia  z/j^  o"^r^^  a')zir»  si^  r'y  aiw^a  xai   et':  aiw/a   rou 

aiujxf^.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  Hebrew 
reads  the  verb,  the  subject  and  the  doxological  word  in  the  same 
order,*  while  in  the  passages  of  the  other  class  the  doxological  word 

*InPs.  Ixxii.  (LXX.  Ixxi.)  17,  the  Hebrew  omits  the  word  blessed: 
"  Let  his  name  be  for  ever." 
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is  always  placed  first  Is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter  the 
following:  namely,  that  the  LXX.  translators  strictly  rendered  the 
Hebrew  in  both  classes  of  sentences,  and  that  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint  writers  obeyed  a  natural  law  of  language;  the  law  that,  in 
exclamatory  doxologies  of  this  character,  the  doxological  word  holds 
the  first  position,  but,  where  a  copula  is  introduced,  the  doxological 
word  may  follow  the  subject — even  as  we  say,  in  English,  Happy  is 
the  man,  but,  Let  the  man  be  happy,  although  the  subject  is  no 
more  prominent,  or  the  principal  notion,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

We  may  remark  here  again,  that  the  argument  seems  to  be  cumu- 
lative. The  probability  arising  from  the  position  of  euXopjrog,  strong 
in  itself,  is  strengthened  still  further  by  its  connection  with  6  dtv, — 
by  the  naturalness,  that  is,  with  which  it  is  taken  as  a  predicate  after 
dt>; — and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  other  two  instances 
in  which  we  have  similar  expressions  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  (Rom. 
i.  25,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31),  it  is  a  predicate;  in  the  former  after  o^  iartv, 
in  the  latter  after  6  wv, 

IV.  The  phrase  6  m  lid  ravrwv  is,  we  think,  more  readily  re- 
ferred to  Christ,  in  this  connection,  than  to  God,  because,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  exaltation  and  glory  of  Christ,  i-rX  ttolvtwv  is  a  very  natural 
and  suitable  phrase,  (as  e,  g.  in  Eph.  iv.  6,  with  reference  to  the 
Pather),  but,  as  setting  forth  the  fact  that  God's  superintending  pro- 
vidence had  allotted  to  the  Israelites  such  blessings,  it  seems  clear 
that  some  other  expression  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  convey 
the  thought.  Some  other  expression  would,  therefore,  probably  have 
been  employed.  That  ^-1  -ndvrwv  cannot  be  used  as  relating  to  God 
in  view  of  the  thought  of  this  context,  we  would  not  affirm,  as  some 
have  been  disposed  to  do.  But  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor 
of  the  other  reference. 

It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  m  would  have  been  omitted,  if 
the  Apostle  had  intended  to  speak  of  God.  We  doubt  the  propriety 
of  this  assertion.  6  It:\  7:d'/Twv  Os6^  and  6  wv  M  Tzdvrwu  Oeo^  are 
phrases  which  do  not,  or  at  least  may  not,  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  St  Paul  here,  according  to  the  rendering  of  the  sentence 
which  is  proposed  for  the  marginal  note  by  the  American  Revisers, 
says,  **he  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for  ever."  For  this  ex- 
pression the  language  used  is  perfectly  fitted,  and  more  so  than  6  M 
Tzdyraty  Oio':  would  be.  We  think  it  may  be  said  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  there  is  a  somewhat  greater  naturalness  in  the  use  of  the 
words  6  wv  i-7:\  ra'vToiv  Ogoq^  as  compared  with  6  i7:\  i:dvTitiv  Os6<;,  or 
even  6  i7:\  Tzdvrutv  mv  0s6^,  if  the  reference  be  to  Christ 
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Many  writers  have  further  claimed,  that,  if  the  clause  were  designed 
to  be  a  doxology,  a  particle  like  oi  would  be  inserted  at  the  begin- 
ning, so  that  it  would  read  6  dk  m,  etc.  No  doubt  this  is  the  com- 
mon construction  in  such  cases,  and  therefore  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  probability,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  against  the  doxological 
interpretation  here.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  St  Paul  is  a 
writer  whose  style  is  marked  often  by  abrupt  transitions.  In  the  sen- 
tences of  such  a  writer,  particles  of  this  sort  may  easily  be  omitted. 
The  ardor  of  his  feeling  is  manifested,  at  times,  by  the  abruptness, 
and  the  emphasis  is  made  stronger.  A  clear  case  of  the  omission  of 
di  under  such  circumstances  may  be  found  in  2  Cor.  ix.  15,  if  we 
adopt  the  reading  favored  by  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  approved  by 
the  best  textual  scholars. 

In  regard  to  the  phrase  now  under  consideration  we  may  say  that, 
at  each  point  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  is  a  slight  balance,  at 
least,  in  favor  of  uniting  it  with  /pitrro^.  There  is  no  difficulty  as 
appertaining  to  the  language  used,  if  the  words  are  taken  as  descrip- 
tive of  Christ.  The  absence  of  ^^,  the  position  of  tt>v,  and  the  ^st 
::d>rwy  constitute  reasons  of  some,  even  if  it  be  but  little,  weight, 
as  bearing  against  the  independence  of  the  clause  and  its  separation 
from  the  preceding  words. 

We  have,  thus,  examined  the  several  parts  of  the  passage  which 
have  any  important  bearing  upon  the  decision  as  to  its  meaning:  6  euv 
— lz\  TzdvTwy — suXo'pjTo^ — TO  xaTfi  (Tfipxa,  They,  each  and  all,  afford 
a  probability  that  the  clause  relates  to  Christ.  They  point  in  one 
direction;  and  this  wholly  apart  from  doctrinal  considerations, — in  the 
region  of  language  and  grammar  alone.  We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that 
any  one  of  these  phrases  presents  an  absolutely  conclusive  argument 
on  this  side  of  the  question.  Nor  can  we  maintain,  since  a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  its  links,  that  all  the  phrases,  when  taken  together, 
constitute  such  an  argument,  or  determine  the  reference  to  God  to  be 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  there  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a 
combined  and  compounded  probability^  the  force  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  shaken,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  should  not  fail  to  be  duly  con- 
sidered. 

V.  Beyond  the  words  of  the  individual  clause,  their  meaning  and 
connection,  there  is  one  further  point  which  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  relation  of  the  clause  to  the  entire  context  may  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  determining  the  intention  of  the  author  when  he 
wrote  it     In  which  direction  does  the  context  turn  the  balance  of 
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probability  ?  We  think,  towards  the  same  reference,  to  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  words  direct  us.  The  antecedent  presumption 
from  the  surrounding  verses  is  against  a  doxology  to  God  in  this  place. 
Some  have  held  that  this  presumption  amounts  to  certainty.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  doxology  here,  they  assert,  would  be  so  un- 
suitable as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle 
could  have  thought  of  it  for  a  moment  To  us,  however,  this  view 
ap()ears  to  be  quite  without  foundation.  Indeed,  we  cannot  regard 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  God  as  especially  out  of  place  at  this  point 
St  Paul  had  been  enumerating  the  peculiar  blessings  and  honors  of 
his  own  people,  which  had  given  them,  as  he  rejoiced  to  feel,  an  exalted 
position  in  the  world.  He  was  declaring  his  affection  for  them,  and 
the  absence  of  all  enmity  even  when  compelled  to  say  what  might  seem 
harsh  and  offensive.  He  was  testifying  to  his  sorrow  for  evil  which 
befell  them,  and  his  joy  and  pride  in  all  their  history  as  evidencing  God's 
favor.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  the  first  five  verses  of  this  chapter. 
Why  could  he  not,  and  why  should  he  not,  at  the  close  of  these 
verses,  and  after  the  enumeration  of  these  blessings,  break  forth  into 
the  exclamation,  **Mayhe  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for 
ever!"  But,  while  we  admit  this,  we  must  observe  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  author's  thought  is  towards  the  sixth  verse  and  what 
follows  it,  and  that  the  balance  of  probability  cannot  be  determined 
without  considering  the  five  verses  in  connection  with  the  sixth  and 
the  rest  of  the  chapter.  As  we  look  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of 
view,  we  find  that  the  thought  moves  on  in  an  easy  and  natural  way, 
if  we  make  the  reference  of  these  words,  which  are  under  discus- 
sion, to  be  to  Christ  As  I  come  now,  (the  Apostle  says  in  sub- 
stance), after  my  preceding  argument  and  discourse  to  speak  of 
the  lap)se  of  the  Jews,  I  assure  them  that  I  do  it  with  sorrow, 
not  with  willingness ;  for  how  could  I  do  it  willingly,  since  they 
are  my  own  countrymen,  and  are  the  people  who  have  been  hon- 
ored by  the  possession  of  the  law,  etc.,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Divine  Christ  entered  into  our  world  as  one  of  their  race; — and  I 
assure  them  also  (vs.  6),  that,  in  saying  what  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  covenant  of  God,  which  has  given  them  all 
these  blessings,  has  failed  or  will  fail.  I  only  say,  that  it  has  been 
misapprehended  in  its  true  meaning  and  application  by  my  country- 
men. Understood  in  this  way,  everything  becomes  clear ;  the  em- 
phasis throughout  is  just  what  we  should  anticipate;  the  relation  of 
the  introductory  verses  to  the  main  portion  of  the  chapter  is  most  ap- 
propriate and  most  simple.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  dox- 
ology at  the  end  of  the  fifth  verse,  there  is  a  certain  arresting  of  the 
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thought  and  drawing  aside  of  the  mind,  which;  in  a  measure,  break 
the  closeness  of  the  connection.  Now,  as  the  chapter  is  not  written 
for  the  sake  of  the  introduction,  but  the  introduction  for  the  sake  o 
the  chapter,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  explain  these  verses,  in 
every  part  of  them,  in  the  way  which  will  place  them  most  in  har- 
mony with  what  follows. 

VI.  If  the  considerations  thus  far  presented  are  of  weight,  and  the 
argument  is,  in  some  degree,  cumulative  as  it  proceeds,  we  may 
properly  notice  the  fact  before  closing,  that  the  writers  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  this  passage,  seem  almost  uniformly 
to  give  the  interpretation  which  applies  the  words  to  Christ  The 
value  of  patristic  interpretation  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  fathers  it  is  possible  that  reasons  may  be  sug- 
gested which  influenced  their  minds,  apart  from  the  mere  language 
which  is  used  by  the  Apostle.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  in  this 
way,  and  however  we  may  estimate  these  writers,  their  substantial  or 
complete  unanimity  is  a  circumstance  which  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. We  do  not  insist  on  this  point  with  urgency,  because  we 
cannot  look  upon  it  as  having  so  much  importance  as  it  has  appeared 
to  many  to  have.  As  connected  with  and  following  upon  what  has 
been  previously  presented,  however,  we  give  the  fact  a  place  in  the 
argument  which  we  think  it  deserves. 

We  thus  bring  our  presentation  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  this  side  of 
the  argument  is  concerned,  to  a  close.  There  are  considerations  upon 
the  other  side,  which  demand  notice,  if  our  discussion  is  to  be  com- 
plete, or  if  it  is  to  be  carried  forward  with  impartiality.  To  these  we 
now  turn  our  attention. 

I.  Looking  simply  at  the  matter  of  language — and  apart  from  all 
doctrinal  controversy — we  see,  it  is  said,  that  Sl  Paul  does  not  use 
the  word  Otoq,  in  any  single  instance  unless  it  be  here,  with  reference 
to  Christ.  This  word  is  found  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  times.  If  among  all  these  cases  no  one  is  discov- 
ered in  which  Christ  is  called  Oz6^^  outside  of  the  verse  before  us, 
what  is  the  inference  as  to  this  verse?  Is  it  not,  manifestly,  that  he  is 
not  so  called  here.'*  The  advocates  of  the  interpretation  which  makes 
the  clause  a  doxology  to  God  press  this  question  with  much  emphasis 
and  confidence.  They  claim  that  the  presumption  in  favor  of  their 
view,  and  against  the  application  of  the  words  to  Christ,  becomes  at 
this  point  overwhelming;  that  it  overbalances,  indeed,  ever}'thing 
which  has  been  or  can  be  urged  upon  the  other  side. 
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Estimate  this  presumption,  however,  as  fairly  as  we  may,  it  must  be 
admitted,  we  think,  as  has  been  already  said  with  respect  to  some  of 
those  mentioned  upon  the  other  side,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  cer- 
tainty. Certainty,  in  this  connection,  could  come  only  from  a  posi- 
tive statement  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  or,  at  least,  of  some  writer 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  is  not  Oso^.  But  no  such  state- 
ment exists.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  we  think,  that,  in  and  of 
itself,  it  does  not  reach  the  highest  limits  of  probability,  for  if  in  our 
study  of  his  writings  we  find,  perchance,  indications  that  divine 
attributes  are  ascribed  by  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  this  fact  may  open  the 
way  for  our  believing  that  he  somewhere  calls  him  God.  Or  if  the 
sentence  before  us,  on  investigation,  proves  to  present  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  meaning  of  words  or  in  construction,  which  are  equally 
great  with  any  involved  in  supposing  that  the  Apostle  here  de- 
viates from  his  uniform  custom  elsewhere,  we  must  weigh  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  balance  with  this  presumption,  in  order  to  our  reaching 
our  final  result 

So  much  may  be  said,  even  if  there  are  no  instances  of  this  use  of 
0£o^  to  be  discovered.  But  in  case  our  examination  leads  to  the  find- 
ing of  a  few  such  instances,  the  argument  now  before  us  will,  evi- 
dently, lose  much,  if  not  all,  of  its  force.  The  presumption  will 
sink  into  a  far  lower  region  of  probability.  This  will  be  so,  because 
the  present  sentence  if  interpreted  of  Christ  will,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  no  longer  distinguished  from  every  other  Pauline  sentence. 
It  will  be  so,  also,  because,  as  it  is  antecedently  to  be  expected  that 
the  word  Oso-:  will  generally  be  applied  to  God  the  Father,  even  a 
small  number  of  examples  of  reference  to  Christ  may  justify  us  in 
assuming  such  a  reference,  wherever  the  indications  of  the  sentence 
itself  point  in  that  direction.  We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  any  such  cases,  which  are  in  point,  actually  exist,  or 
whether  any  considerations  may  properly  be  offered  which  tend  to 
weaken  or  set  aside  the  argument  now  before  us. 

The  full  and  satisfactory  examination  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Obo^  would  involve  a  discussion  of  all  the  verses,  in  which  it  has 
been  maintained  that  St.  Paul  applies  it  to  Christ.  Such  a  discussion, 
however,  would  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  We  can 
only  indicate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  points  which  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  true  view  of  the  subject,  and  may  help  towards 
showing  precisely  what  the  strength  or  weaknesss  of  the  presumption 
asserted  to  exist  here  is.     These  points  are  the  following: 

(a.)  In  Acts  xx.  28,  the  textual  evidence  is  so  strong  in  favor  of 
0£ou  that  it  is  accepted  as  the  true  reading  by  prominent  scholars,  and 
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among  them  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  in  their  recently  published  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  The  English  Revisers  have  retained  the 
word  God'm  their  text.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  original  word,  and  that  the  other  reading,  xupiou,  cannot 
be  considered  as  certainly  to  be  substituted.  The  question,  to  say 
the  most  we  can  for  that  other  reading,  is  nearly  evenly  balanced. 
Here,  then,  is  one  instance  where  we  find  a  not  improbable  justifica- 
tion for  explaining  our  present  passage  as  having  reference  to  Christ 

{d.)  In  Titus  ii.  13,  the  arguments  which  are  connected  with  the 
natural  construction  of  the  verse,  favor  the  reference  of  Osou  to  Christ 
The  ordinary  grammatical  rule,  according  to  which  two  appellative 
words  connected  by  xat  under  a  common  article  belong  to  the  same 
substantive,  points  to  this  application  of  the  word.  That  this  rule  is 
universal,  is  denied.  That  it  holds  with  regard  to  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion, is  not  admitted  by  Winer  and  some  others.  The  suggestions  of 
Winer,  however,  in  support  of  his  view  do  not  seem  to  be  conclusive, 
when  they  are  examined,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  grounds  for 
applying  the  rule  in  this  verse  have  not  been  duly  considered  by  most 
of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  The  English  Revisers, 
here  also,  have  given  in  their  text  the  rendering  which  assigns  the 
name  God  to  Christ 

{c.)  The  other  verses  from  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  have  been 
cited  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  name  is  thus  given,  such  as 
Col.  ii.  2,  Eph.  V.  5,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  Tit  i.  3,  we  regard  as  having, 
according  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  another  interpretation.  We, 
therefore,  mention  them  only  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  they  have 
been  overlooked,  but  do  not  rest  the  argument,  in  any  measure,  upon 
them.  The  first  two  of  them,  not  to  say  all,  may  possibly  be  in- 
stances in  point,  but  the  possibility  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  limits 
of  probability,  i  Tim.  iii.  16,  can  hardly  be  cited  at  all,  since  the 
true  text  is  o?,  not  Os6q,  as  the  best  critics  now  generally  admit 

{d, )  Whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  with  regard  to  any  or  all 
of  these  passages,  St  Paul  unquestionably  uses  ver)'  strong  expressions 
respecting  Christ,  which  bear  Him  to  an  exaltation  closely  approach- 
ing to  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  giving  Him  the  name  Oeo':, 
if,  indeed,  they  do  not  fully  reach  it;— especially  in  Phil.  ii.  6-8  and 
Col.  ii.  9.  He  who  ''counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  God,"  and  in  whom  *'dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily,"  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  the  loftiest  title.  He  has 
Osorr^^  abiding  in  him;  may  he  not  somewhere  be  called  Osu^  ? 

(^. )  The  Apostle  John  uses  the  word  Osdq  of  Christ  in  his  Gospel, 
i.  I,  XX.  28.     If  this  be  admitted,  we  must  allow  that  the  thought  of 
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Christ  as  God  was  not  foreign  to  the  apostolic  mind,  and  therefore, 
that  it  may  not  have  been  strange  to  Paul.  We  may  notice,  also, 
that  St  John,  though  using  this  word  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  applies  it  to  Christ  only  twice,  or,  if  xx.  28,  is  excluded,  only 
once.  We  find,  thus,  a  fact  in  connection  with  his  writings,  which 
corresponds,  in  its  measure,  with  what  we  see  in  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
if  Rom.  ix.  5  is  the  only  instance  of  his  employing  Oeof;  in  this  way. 

f/lj  This  brings  us  to  what  we  regard  as  an  important  suggestion, 
as  relating  to  the  matter  now  before  us.  If  St  Paul  and  the  other 
Ap)ostles  believed  that  the  word  Oeu^  was  properly  applicable  to 
Christ,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  strange  that  they  should  have  spoken 
of  him  scores  or  hundreds  of  times  as  man,  or  as  Messiah,  while  re- 
ferring to  him  only  in  occasional  instances  as  God.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  would  be  their  course.  Their 
work,  to  which  they  devoted  their  energy  and  life,  was,  as  we  must 
remember,  to  persuade  their  fellow  men  to  accept  as  a  Savior  the 
man  who  had  taught  them,  whose  disciples  they  had  been  during  His 
earthly  ministry,  and  whom  they  had  seen  after  His  resurrection  and 
as  he  ascended  towards  heaven.  The  question  whether  he  was  God 
or  not,  however  important  in  itself,  was,  in  this  view,  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  one.  Those  writers  who  have  asserted  that,  if  the  New 
Testament  authors  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
they  would  have  declared  it  on  every  page,  misapprehend,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  the  position  of  these  authors  and  the  first  and  main  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  As  they  besought  those  to  whom  they 
preached  the  Gospel  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  they  set  before  them  the 
Mediator  through  whom  the  reconciliation  was  made  possible.  They 
naturally  described  him  in  this  official  and  intermediate  relation,  as  he 
appeared  on  earth.  They  wrote  about  him  as  they  preached,  mainly 
in  his  distinction  from  God  and  in  his  human  manifestation,  and 
only  in  a  far  less  degree  did  they  feel  impelled  to  discourse  of  his 
union  in  being  with  God,  or  to  give  him  the  name  of  God.  It  was 
Jesus,  whom  they  preached.  If  men  would  come  in  faith  to  Jesus, 
they  believed  that  they  would  gradually,  if  not  at  once,  reach  the  ap- 
prehension that  he  was  Divine.  They  called  him,  therefore,  Jesus, 
Christ,  Saviour,  Mediator,  Man,  often  and  always.  They  called  him 
God  only  here  and  there, — only,  it  may  be,  at  very  rare  intervals. 

The  argument  now  under  consideration  is,  in  our  judgment,  the 
strongest  one  which  can  be  brought  forward  against  the  reference  of 
the  clause  before  us  to  Christ     To  those  who  present  it,  it  appears 
conclusive.     But,  even  if  we  admit  that  none  of  the  passages  cited 
from  the  Pauline  writings  prove  that  Os6q  is  used  of  him,  the  points 
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to  which  we  have  called  attention  are,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  much 
importance.  They  show  that,  at  the  most,  very  few  instances  of  such 
use  are  to  be  looked  for,  under  any  circumstances.  They  show,  also, 
that  St  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  expressions,  which  are  little 
short  of  what  this  verse  would  mean,  if  interpreted  as  declaring  that 
Christ  is  God.  And,  further,  they  show  that  one  of  the  other  Apos- 
tles makes  this  declaration,  with  the  use  of  this  word,  only  in  one  or 
two  places,  though  he  applies  the  word  to  God  the  Father  as  many 
times  as  Paul  does  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  writings.  When 
we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  remember  that  the  naturalness  of  the 
construction  in  ever}'  part  of  the  sentence  points  to  the  reference  to 
Christ,  the  deviation  from  the  Apostle's  usual  or  uniform  custom 
ceases  to  be  so  strange  as  it  has  been  judged  to  be.  Few  passages  in 
his  Epistles,  we  must  remember  also,  give  a  more  fitting  occasion 
than  this  for  setting  forth  this  exaltation. 

II.  It  is  urged  as  bearing  against  the  reference  of  the  words  under 
discussion  to  Christ,  that  doxologies  ascribing  praise  to  him  are  not 
found  in  the  Apostolic  writings.  On  this  point  it  may  be  said,  (a, ) 
that  Rev.  i,  6,  v.  13,  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  are  clear  instances  of  doxologies 
to  Christ.  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  is,  also,  another  instance  according  to  the 
view  of  commentators  in  general.  Unless  all  these  cases  are  set  aside 
by  denying  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  books,  the  argument  must 
be  regarded  as  having  no  foundation,  (d.)  i.  Pet.  iv.  11,  and  Heb. 
xiii.  21,  are  passages  in  which  such  doxologies  may  posribly  be  found. 
If  so, — the  former  is  from  a  book  whose  author  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, an  apostle.  We  do  not,  however,  press  these  cases  in  the  dis- 
cussion, for  we  consider  them  as  referring,  most  probably,  not  to 
Christ,  but  to  God  the  Father,  (c)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  our  search  for  examples,  it  is  clear  that  the  Apostles  speak  in  the 
most  exalted  language  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  himself  unites  him  with 
God  the  Father,  in  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  He  calls  him  the 
Lord  of  glory;  the  image  of  God;  the  Lord  from  heaven;  the  Lord 
of  the  living  and  the  dead;  God's  own  Son.  He  represents  him  as 
before  all  things;  as  the  one  through  whom  are  all  things;  as  sustain- 
ing all  things;  as  having  a  name  that  is  above  every  name;  as  the  one 
to  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and  under  the  earth  are  to 
bow.  He  declares  that  he  was  in  the  form  of  God;  that  he  is  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  God;  that  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge;  and  that  he  is  raised  far  above  all  principality  and 
power  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  the  world   to  come.     That  one  who 
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says  all  this  should  somewhere  pass  the  limits  of  ordinary  language, 
and  even  call  him'Godf  would  hardly  surprise  us.  It  would  seem  to 
be  no  more  than  a  fit  description  of  his  glor>'.  But  much  more  may 
we  regard  it  as  quite  consistent  for  such  a  writer,  in  a  passage  like 
Rom.  ix.  5,  to  use  a  word  ascribing  to  him  praise  and  blessing,  even 
if  no  instance  can  be  found  where  a  formal  doxology  occurs.  There 
are  not  more  than  ten  such  doxologies,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  all  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  There  are  only  two,  (2  Cor.  i.  3,  Eph.  i.  3.) 
where  this  word  vAoyr^-zu^  is  used. 

III.  But  not  merely  is  the  doxological  character  of  the  sentence 
made  a  ground  of  rejecting  the  appplication  of  it  to  Christ.  The 
word  vAoff^To^  itself  is  not  used  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  as 
relating  to  him;  and  this  circumstance  is  adduced  to  show  the  im- 
probability that  he  is  referred  to  here.  The  facts  with  regard  to  this 
matter  are  these.  There  are  but  seven  instances  of  the  use  of  this 
word,  outside  of  the  present  verse,  in  the  entire  New  Testament 
There  are  but  four  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  kindred  word  eoXoyrj- 
fii'^o^,  occurs  in  only  eleven  cases,  and  six  or  seven  of  these  are  mere 
repetitions  of  a  single  quotation  from  the  Psalms.  In  this  repeated  cita- 
tion and  in  one  other  passage,  tbloyTinhoq ,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of 
human  beings,  is  applied  to  Christ.  In  Mark  xiv.  61,  on  the  other 
hand,  Christ  is  called  *' the  Son  of  the  Blessed;"  6  euXopjzo^  being 
employed  as  a  designation  of  God.  With  respect  to  these  facts  we 
may  remark,  (a.)  that  the  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  eOAo/njrw^ 
seems  insufficient  to  determine  usage  as  invariable, — to  the  exclusion 
of  even  an  individual  case;  (d.)  that  the  application  of  suXo-pjfxivo^^  (as 
distinguished  from  ey^o^nyro^),  to  Christ  in  six  repetitions  of  an  Old 
Testament  verse  can  scarcely  prove  that  a  writer  could  not  make  use 
of  the  other  word  in  a  seventh  instance,  if  he  should  desire  to  do  so; 
(c.)  that  the  two  words  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament  referring  both 
to  God  and  men,  with  a  somewhat  greater  freedom  than  we  discover 
in  the  very  few  passages  occurring  in  the  New  Testament;  (d.)  that, 
in  the  case  cited  from  Mark's  Gospel,  the  language  is  that  of  the 
Jewish  High  Priest  who  was  evidently  referring  to  the  declarations  of 
Jesus,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  we  cannot  fairly  con- 
clude from  this  phrase  as  thus  employed,  that,  to  the  Apostolic  mind, 
cnXayTfTif^  was  an  inappropriate  word  to  apply  to  Christ;  {e.)  and^ 
finally,  that, — considering  the  very  limited  amount  of  evidence  which 
can  be  brought  forward  respecting  this  word,  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament  books, — the  fact  that  in  the  only  two  places  similar  to  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  in  which  St    Paul   uses   the  word. 
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(namely  Rom.  i.  25  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31),  it  is  a  predicate  descriptiv( 
of  the  subject,  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

IV.  The  distinction  made  between  God  and  Christ  in  i  Cor. 
viii.  6.  and  Eph.  iv.  5,  6,  is  urged  as  inconsistent  with  the  interpre — 
tation  of  the  clause  before  us  as  referring  to  Christ.  Undoubtedly,  a 
distinction  is  set  forth  in  those  verses.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low from  this  fact,  necessarily,  that  a  similar  distinction  must  be  made 
here.  If  we  suppose  Christ  to  be  0z6^^  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  im- 
possible, or  even  improbable,  that  an  Apostle  should  desire  at  one 
time  to  speak  of  God  and  Christ  in  their  separate  positions  and  rela- 
tions, and  at  another  should  wish  to  describe  Christ  in  himself  alone. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  former  case,  he  should 
represent  Christ  as  xopw^,  and  God  the  Father  as  Oeu^^  adding  6  i7:\ 
TavTuiv  xai  did  izd/zwv  xa\  h  izdffij^  as  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  that,  in  the  latter,  he  should  say  of  Christ  6  wv  i7:\ 
T.djztov  Oeo^,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  5.  That  the  verses  cited  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  we  would  not  affirm.  They  suggest  a  certain 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  present  verse  ought  to  be  interpreted 
as  they  must  be.  But  we  cannot  regard  them  as  having  any  consid- 
erable weight,  because,  on  the  supposition  just  made,  it  becomes  so 
easy  to  explain  the  different  cases  on  different  grounds,  and,  thus,  to 
show  that  they  may  have  no  complete  parallelism. 

The  points  which  we  have  presented  on  this  side  of  the  question, 
like  those  on  the  other  side  which  were  previously  stated,  are  in  the 
region  of  language  and  its  use  by  the  Apostle,  and  not  in  that  of  doc- 
trine. We  legitimately  investigate  the  writings  of  an  author  and  try 
to  determine  what  his  usage  is,  if  we  are  in  doubt  respecting  the  sig- 
nificance or  the  application  of  words  in  a  particular  passage.  So  we 
ordinarily  do  in  the  case  of  a  classical  Greek  writer.  So  we  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  do  when  interpreting  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  If  we  find, 
on  such  investigation,  that  he  never  uses  (U6^  elsewhere  as  applied  to 
Christ;  that  he  never  employs  the  word  eu/jiyr^ro^  when  speaking  of 
him;  that  doxologies  to  Christ  are  not  discoverable  in  his  writ- 
ings; and  that,  in  certain  noticeable  passages  where  a  distinction  is 
made  between  him  and  the  Father,  the  Father  only  is  called  6  i::\ 
tAvtwv  ;  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  all  these  things,  when  taken 
together,  present  a  strong  probability  that  a  passage  which  involves 
these  several  words  and  expressions  is  not  a  description  of  Christ,  but 
a  doxology  to  God  the  Father.  We  have  seen,  however,  as  we  think, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  last  three  of  these  points,   the  impression 
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^hich  the  first  statement  of  them  may  make  upon  the  mind,  is  dimin- 
ished in  its  force,  not  to  say  entirely  removed,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider them  more  carefully.  We  may  argue  usage  from  five  hundred 
examples  with  some  reason,  but  from  four  cases  in  which  Paul  has 
vdofr^To-:,  or  ten  doxologies  all  referring  to  God,  we  cannot  infer  a 
rule  of  language,  from  which  he  could  nowhere  deviate  for  what 
seemed  to  him  sufiicient  grounds.  He  certainly  sets  forth  Christ  as 
worthy  of  glory  and  honor,  if  he  does  not  put  his  words  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  doxology.  He  does  put  them  in  this  form,  if  the  passage  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  already  cited,  is  allowed  as  referring  to 
Christ  and  as  written  by  the  Apostle.  Moreover,  the  distinction  made 
between  Christ  and  God  in  a  few  passages  does  not  force  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  may  not  be  a  union  between  them,  so  that, 
when  the  former  point  is  before  the  mind,  one  Lord  and  one  God  are 
mentioned  apart,  but,  when  the  other  thought  is  prominent,  the  one 
Lord  receives  the  Divine  name,  which  belongs  to  him  as  Divine. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  for  the  main  support  of  the  position  as- 
sumed upon  this  side  of  the  question  in  dispute,  to  the  first  of  the  four 
arguments  presented, — namely,  that  with  reference  to  the  word  Oto:;. 
The  force  of  this  argument,  we  think  we  may  justly  say,  is  very  greatly 
weakened  by  the  suggestions  which  have  been  already  made  respect- 
ing it  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  however,  that  it  is  deserving 
of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  who,  in  their  study  of  the 
passage,  honestly  seek  for  the  truth. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  as  we  review  these 
several  grounds  which  are  rested  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  refer- 
ence of  the  words  to  God  the  Father,  that  they  are  all  connected  with 
and  derived  from  the  general  usage  of  the  Apostle.  They  are,  thus, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  meaning  of  the  passage  from  sources 
which  are  outside  of  it.  The  grounds,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
those  allege  who  would  make  the  sentence  descriptive  of  Christ,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  construction  of  the  passage  itself.  Argu- 
ments of  both  sorts  are  legitimate,  and  may  be  of  great  value  and 
great  strength.  But  in  general^  as  we  think,  those  which  belong  to 
the  words  themselves,  as  they  stand  before  us,  will  carry  with  them 
the  greater  weight,  because  a  writer  may  turn  aside  from  his  ordinary 
usage,  or  even  start  a  new  one,  in  some  particular  sentence.  What  a 
writer's  usage  is,  we  determine  only  by  the  observation  of  a  certain 
number  of  known  cases.  Whether  in  a  new  and  hitherto  unob- 
served case  he  accords  with  what  we  have  found  elsewhere,  depends 
on  the  possibilities  or  the  probabilities  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
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it  (that  is,  its  own  words  and  the  rules  of  construction),  and  on  the 
reasons  which  may  have  easily  influenced  him  at  the  time  of  writing. 
In  the  present  case,  all  the  arguments  which  are  founded  upon  the 
probabilities  of  construction,  and  of  the  meaning  of  individual  words, 
point  towards  interpreting  the  sentence  as  referring  to  Christ  These 
arguments,  also,  grow  in  strength  as  we  pass  from  one  to  another,  for 
each  new  one  seems  to  gain  something  from  its  connection  with  those 
which  precede  it.  Combined  in  their  force,  they  press  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  the  correct  interpretation.  We  find  them  opposed 
by  only  one,  which  stands  the  test  of  examination.  This  one,  like 
all  which  are  brought  forward  in  union  with  it,  is  derived  from  the 
alleged  unvarying  custom  of  the  Apostle  elsewhere,  to  use  a  particu- 
lar word  or  phrase  in  a  particular  way.  But,  considering  all  that  has 
been  said  respecting  this  word,  as  connected  with  the  exalted  idea  of 
Christ  which  the  Apostle  sets  forth  in  language  bearing  the  highest 
meaning,  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  full  force  of  those 
which  it  opposes.  It  leaves  the  mind  of  the  student  or  reader,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  pathway  to  which  they  point,  and,  thus,  to  inter- 
pret as  the  English  text  reads:  *'  of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 


At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  this  argument  from  usage  retains 
any  considerable  measure  of  its  weight,  the  candid  scholar  must  feel, 
we  think,  that  a  marginal  rendering  ought  to  be  given.  The  English 
reader  should,  by  this  means,  be  put  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  words  may  possibly  have  another  meaning 
— that  they  may  refer  not  to  Christ,  but  to  the  Father.  The  Revisers 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  have  only  been  faithful  to  the  demands  laid 
upon  them,  as  they  have  introduced  such  a  marginal  rendering  into 
their  amended  version.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  a  distinguished  English 
writer  and  bishop  has  recently  done,  that  the  translation  which  makes 
these  words  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father  is  *'  a  mere  evasion  of  acute 
minds,  occupied  by  dogmatic  prepossessions  against  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus."  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this  paper  has  been  wholly 
in  the  field  of  language  and  grammar.  It  has  occupied  itself  with  the 
meaning  of  words,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  usage  of  the 
writer;  and  with  these  things  only.  But  it  has  shown  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  in  the  very  form  of  expression  which  the  Apostle  here 
uses,  and  that  the  clause  allows  two  different  explanations.  It  has 
shown,  also,  that  these  have  just  grounds  on  which  to  claim  attention. 
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The  question  ceases  to  be  one  of  certainties,  and  becomes  one  of 
probabilities.  The  probabilities  turn  towards  the  reference  to  Christ, 
indeed,  if  our  argument  has  been  correct,  but  not  so  completely 
and  overwhelmingly  as  to  make  it  right  to  ignore  the  other  view 
altogether.  In  their  Preface  to  the  Revised  Version  the  Rensers  say, 
*' We  have  placed  before  the  reader  in  the  margin  other  renderings 
than  those  which  were  adopted  in  the  text,  wherever  such  renderings 
seemed  to  deserve  consideration. "  The  rule  for  their  action  was  the 
only  proper  one  for  them  to  adopt  Their  insertion  of  a  marginal 
note  at  this  verse  was  in  accordance  with  a  proper  application  of  the 
rule.  • 

If,  now,  we  regard  it  as  established  that  the  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  gives  that  interpretation  of  the  passage  which,  by  its  greater 
probability,  deserves  to  be  preferred,  and  yet  that  some  form  of  words 
setting  forth  the  other  meaning  should  be  added  in  the  margin,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  this  form  should  be.  Should  it  be  that 
which  the  American  Revision  Company  have  suggested,  or  one,  or 
indeed  all,  of  those  presented  by  the  English  Company?  A  few 
words  in  answer  to  this  inquiry  seem  to  be  required. 

There  are  two  points  here,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first 
has  reference  to  the  words  which  introduce  the  marginal  rendering. 
The  English  Revisers  have  deviated  here  from  their  universal  custom 
elsewhere,  and  have  attributed  the  translations  which  they  record  in 
their  margin  to  **somc  modern  interpreters."  This  appears  to  us 
improper  for  two  reasons:  (a.)  because  the  ground  on  which  the  ren- 
dering of  the  text  throughout  the  New  Testament  is  preferred,  or  that 
on  which  a  marginal  interpretation  is  added,  is  not  that  ancient 
writers  have  favored  it,  but  that  fidelity  to  truth  demands  it;  and  {6.) 
because  the  insertion  of  these  words  in  this  place  alone  is  calculated  to 
give  the  ordinary  reader  an  impression  that  the  early  fathers  were 
better  interpreters  than  modern  scholars,  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  this  verse  calls  for  an  alternate  render- 
ing at  all,  it  calls  for  it  on  similar  grounds  to  those  which  occasion 
other  alternate  renderings,  and  it  ought  to  be  introduced,  as  all  others 
are,  by  Or,  The  American  suggestion,  so  far  as  this  point  is  con- 
cerned, is  surely  the  proper  and  right  one. 

The  second  point  has  reference  to  the  different  modes  of  translating, 
if  we  refer  the  clause  to  God.  The  English  present  three  modes,  two 
which  place  a  period  tSi^t  flesh;  and  one  which  puts  a  comma  after 
flesh,  and  a  period  after  all.  The  renderings,  then,  are,  as  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  : 
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{a, )  Of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh.  He  who  is  God 
over  all  be  (is)  blessed  for  ever. 

{d. )  Of  whom,  &c.     He  who  is  over  all  is  God  blessed  for  ever. 

(c, )  Of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh,  who  is  over  all. 
God  be  (is)  blessed  for  ever. 

The  American  body  propose  to  substitute  for  all  these  a  fourth 
form  : 

(d,)  Of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh  ;  he  who  is  over  all, 
God,  be  blessed  for  ever. 

Of  these  four  forms  which  one  deserves  to  be  preferred  ?  The 
fourth,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Let  us  compare  it  with  each, of  the  others  ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  with  (c).  It  must  be  admitted  that  (r.)  has 
two  advantages,  as  contrasted  with  (d,) — namely,  it  allows  the  natural 
and  easy  connection  of  6  ^v  with  xP^^'^^^f  ^^^  't  affords  a  contrast  to 
Tu  xaTOL  (Tupxa,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  this  punctuation  of  the 
sentence,  (i.)  the  doxology  becomes  much  more  abrupt ;  (2.)  it  loses 
all  presentation  of  the  ground  for  its  introduction  ;  (3.)  it  seems  to 
be  even  less  in  the  line  of  the  Apostle's  thought,  than  if  {d. )  be 
adopted;  (4.)  it  furnishes  no  account  of  the  position  oi toXoyr^ro^^ 
after  the  subject;  and  (5.)  it  involves  a  difficulty  of  some  moment 
in  the  absence  of  the  article  with  Ozo:;,  For  these  reasons  we  think 
it  must  be  rejected,  as  being  less  probably  than  {d.)  the  true  con- 
struction, in  case  the  word  Oz6q  refers  to  God  the  Father. 

As  compared  with  (3. ),  it  appears  to  us  that  {d,)  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred,  {b.)  is  rather  a  formal  statement  of  a  fact,  '*  He  who  is 
over  all  is  God  blessed  for  ever;"  {d, )  is  an  expression  of  feeling,  an 
ascription  of  praise.  The  latter  is  both  more  in  accordance  with  the 
course  of  the  author's  thought  and  language  in  the  preceding  verses, 
and  is  less  difficult  of  explanation  so  far  as  the  formation  of  the  sen- 
tence itself  is  concerned.  In  the  preceding  verses  the  Apostle  has 
exhibited  strong  feeling,  and  has  set  forth  the  honors  of  his  own 
people.  To  break  out  into  a  doxology  is  not  altogether  unnatural 
under  the  circumstances.  To  frame  his  doxology  in  this  form, 
'•  May  he  who  is  over  all^  God,  be  blessed  forever,"  is  singular, 
indeed,  but  not  inexplicable.  In  the  ardor  of  feeling  and  outburst  of 
praise,  he  might  express  his  idea  of  God's  providential  care  and 
blessing  by  the  words  who  is  over  all.  But  if  he  is  framing  a  propo- 
sition and  declaring  a  fact,  it  scarcely  seems  probable  that  he  would 
have  used  this  language,  which  is  certainly  not  the  most  appropriate 
to  the  thought  He  would  more  naturally,  and  therefore  more  prob- 
ably, have  said,  who  is  the  author  0/  these  blessings,  or  who  has  bestowed 
so  much  upon  Israel      Moreover,  the  mere  formal  statement,  that  he 
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who  gave  the  gifts,  or  he  who  is  over  all,  is  God,  seems  unnecessary 
and  altogether  unlikely  to  have  been  made  between  verse  fifth  and 
verse  sixth.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the  passage  with  2  Cor.  i. 
21,  22,  will  appreciate,  we  think,  the  fitness  of  the  expression  there 
used,  and  the  unfitness  of  such  an  expression,  here. 

If,  then,  the  sentence  refers  to  God,  it  must  be  regarded,  in  our 
judgment,  as  a  doxology  in  the  ordinary  and  strict  sense,  God  be  blessed, 
and  the  doxology  must  include  all  the  words,  and  not  Otiiq  Moyr^roq 
tlq  Touq  alwvai;  only. 

But,  admitting  both  of  these  points,  are  the  words  to  read  as  in 
(d.)  or  as  in  (a.)  ?  We  think  that  here,  again,  (d.)  is  to  have  the 
preference.  By  adopting  (d,)  we  have  the  sentence  in  a  form  which 
may  possibly  present  that  emphatic  prominence  of  the  subject  which  is 
claimed  as  the  reason  for  placing  it  before  the  doxological  word. 
**He  who  is  over  all,  God,"  can  perhaps  describe  God  as  the  object 
of  praise  because  his  providential  rule  has  bestowed  the  blessings. 
**Hewhois  God  over  all"  is  a  phrase,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
naturally  adapted  to  express  the  simple  idea  of  God's  exaltation  and 
dominion. 

The  suggestion  of  the  American  Revisers,  therefore,  is  the  one 
which  seems  most  deserving  of  adoption  for  the  marginal  note.  The 
interpretation,  however,  which  places  the  period  after  Trdvrwv,  and 
connects  **  who  is  over  all"  with  Christ, — making  the  doxology  to  be 
God  be  blessed  for  ever, — may  also  be  worthy  of  record  in  the  Revision. 
But  this  must  be  considered  as  doubtful. 

We  close  our  paper  with  two  or  three  remarks  not  in  the  imme- 
diate line  of  the  argument. 

First,  It  is  not  vital  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to 
find  the  declaration  that  he  is  God  irt  this  verse.  The  Apostle  Paul 
may  have  believed  that  his  Lord  and  Saviour  was  Divine,  and  may 
teach  this  in  his  Epistles ;  and  yet  he  may  have  chosen  to  limit  him- 
self in  the  use  of  the  name,  God,  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  Father 
only.  If,  then,  it  be  discovered,  beyond  question,  that  he  never  in 
any  single  instance  uses  the  word  Ozu^  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  may 
still  be  unshaken.  The  more  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  showing  the  Christian  Church,  in  recent 
times,  that  its  truths  are  founded  less  upon  individual  verses  or  proof 
texts,  and  more  upon  the  great  and  pervading  thought  which  fills  all 
its  books.  In  this  great  and  pervading  thought,  as  relating  to  our 
Lord,  we  find  the  declaration  of  his  Divine  nature ;  a  declaration 
which  stands  fast  and  abides,  though  the  interpretation  of  particular 
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sentences  may  change  as  time  passes  on.  If,  however,  this  verse  does 
contain  the  apostolic  testimony  that  Christ  is  God,  it  is  a  direct  affir- 
mation of  what  the  opposite  doctrine  would  deny,  and  excludes  that 
doctrine  altogether. 

We  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity  be  established  from  other  passages  or  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  fact,  by  itself,  will  not  prove  that  Oeo^  here  refers  to 
him.  It  will  only  add  to  and  confirm  the  probability  derived  from 
the  examination  of  the  verse,  that  it  has  this  reference. 

Second/}',  The  presentation  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  made, 
shows  the  groundlessness  and  inappropriateness  of  the  extreme  asser- 
tions which  have  been  indulged  in  by  advocates  of  both  views  of  this 
passage.  It  has  been  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who  refer 
the  words  to  Christ  that  the  rules  of  construction  absolutely  exclude 
any  other  reference  ;  that  doctrinal  prejudice  alone  has  been  the 
cause  of  any  denial  of  this  explanation  ;  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
such  denial  which  is  founded  in  reason  ;  that  it  argues  mental  or 
moral  blindness,  even,  to  support  the  opposite  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  interpretation  which  does  not 
apply  the  sentence  to  God  as  a  doxology  is  impossible,  if  the  rules 
and  principles  of  the  Greek  language  are  considered  ;  and  that  it  is, 
indeed,  little  short  of  absurd.  The  fair  and  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion of  the  words  draws  us  away  from  all  such  extravagant  statements, 
and  brings  us  to  the  calm  inquiry  into  the  arguments  for  both  sides, 
and  the  decision  as  to  the  probabilities  within  the  sphere  of  language 
and  grammatical  construction.  The  presence  of  the  two  renderings 
in  the  Revised  Version,  as  it  comes  into  general  use,  will  tend  to 
make  all  theologians  and  readers  recognize  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  both  renderings,  while  yet  there  is  a  probability  that  the  one  given 
in  the  text  is  correct. 

Thirdly,  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  of  the  most  prominent 
opponents  of  the  reference  of  the  passage  to  Christ — such  writers,  for 
example,  as  de  Wette,  Grimm,  Ruckert,  Meyer,  Jowett — each  one 
admits  a  peculiar  force  as  belonging  to  some  particular  argument 
among  those  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  that  reference.  RUckert 
says,  that  the  naturalness  of  the  connection  of  d  t»v  with  /pttrro^ 
points  strongly  towards  this  understanding  of  the  clause,  and  that  the 
sentence  moves  on  most  fitly  and  satisfactorily  in  this  way.  de  Wette 
remarks  that  the  demand  for  a  contrast,  which  is  found  in  to  xaTd 
(Tfipxa,  is  the  point  of  most  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  he  evi- 
dently regards  it  as  of  serious  moment.  Jowett  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  omission  of  the  verb,  **  the  defective  and  awkward  grammar," 
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is  the  strongest  objection  to  the  interpretation  as  a  doxology  to  God. 
Grimm  states  that  the  inappropnateness  of  using  6  &v  M  TcdvTtav,  in 
this  connection;  with  respect  to  God — that  is,  as  describing  his  rela- 
tion to  the  blessings  of  the  Israelites — is  the  thing  which  holds  his 
mind  back  from  applying  the  phrase  to  God.  Meyer  allows  the  force 
of  everything,  as  it  were,  except  for  the  want  of  instances  elsewhere 
in  which  the  Apostolic  writers  use  0s6^  of  Christ.  We  cannot  but 
regard  the  fact  that  these  scholars  find  a  strength  in  the  various  align- 
ments, which  it  is  hard  to  overcome — one  looking  upon  one  point  as 
presenting  very  serious  difficulty,  and  another  upon  another,  until,  as 
we  read  what  is  said  by  them  all,  we  see  that  they  are  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  considerations — as  showing  that  there  is  a  real  force 
in  each  one,  taken  by  itself,  and  a  cumulative  force  in  the  sum  of 
them,  when  united  together.  If  such  advocates  of  the  opposite  view 
acknowledge  that  the  argument,  from  stage  to  stage,  causes  even 
themselves  to  give  it  their  most  respectful  consideration,  the  position 
of  those  who  interpret  the  clause  of  Christ  must  be  a  strong  one,  and 
the  reasons  which  support  it  must  be  such  as  ought  to  influence  can- 
did minds. 

We  have  set  forth  these  reasons  and  defended  this  position,  with  a 
due  estimate  as  we  trust,  and  with  a  fair  presentation,  of  what  is 
urged  upon  the  other  side.  The  interpreter  is  called,  by  the  very 
duties  and  obligations  of  his  profession,  to  be  a  calm,  honest,  unpre- 
judiced inquirer  after  truth — to  be  a  judge,  not  an  interested  ad- 
vocate. 
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A  Paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Deborah. 


BY   PROF.    THOMAS    H.    RICH. 


That  the  strong  in  Israel  laid  bare  their  strength  ; 
That  the  people  came  to  battle  willingly  ; 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  ! 

Hear,  O  ye  kings  of  earth  !  ye  princes,  lend  your  ear  ! 
I,  of  the  Lord,  I  fain  would  sing;  would  touch  the  harp, 
In  honor  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  I 

Lord,  when  Thou  wentst  our  from  Seir  ; 
When  Thou  didst  march  from  Edom's  field  ; 

Earth  quaked  ;  yea,  heaven  dissolved  ; 

Yea,  clouds  dissolved  in  rain  ! 
Mountains  shook  at  presence  of  the  Lord  ; — 
Sinai  there,  at  presence  of  the  Lord, 
The  God  of  Israel ! 

In  days  of  Shamgar,  Anath's  son  ; 
In  days  of  Jael,  idle  lay  the  ways  ; 
And  such  as  follow  trodden  paths. 

Went  ways  circuitous. 
Idle  lay  the  villages  in  Israel — idle, 
Until  I,  Deborah,  arose — arose. 
And  like  a  mother  wrought  for  Israel. 

He  chose  new  gods  ; 
Then  war  was  at  his  gates  ; 
Nor  shield  appeared,  nor  lance, 
*Mong  Israel's  forty  thousand  men. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  leaders  of  Israel  ; 
To  the  people  that  came  to  battle  willingly  ; 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  ! 
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Ye,  who  on  white  asses  ride  ; 
Ye,  who  on  rich  carpets  sit ; 
And  ye,  who  tread  the  way,  in  toil  for  bread ; 

Muse  on  the  victory  ! 
For  voice  of  archers  at  the  water  troughs — 
There  be  rehearsed  the  righteous  acts  the  Lord  hath  done  ; 
His  righteous  acts  done  for  his  villages  in  Israel. 

Then  from  their  refuges  on  high. 
The  people  of  the  Lord  came  to  their  gates  again. 
No  foe  to  fear  ! 

Awake,  Deborah,  awake  ! 
Awake,  awake,  the  triumph  sing  ! 
L'p,  Barak,  Abinoam's  son, 
And  lead  thy  captives  to  captivity  ! 

Then,  a  remnant  of  the  nation's  noblemen, 

Down  to  the  battle  came  ; 
The  Lord  among  those  heroes— joy  to  me — 

Came  down  to  Jezreel ! 
From  Ephraim — they  rooted  in  Mount  Amalek. 

Next  thee  Benjamin,  joined  with  thy  hosts. 
From  Machir,  leaders  with  their  trains  came  down  ; 
And  out  of  Zebulon  they  onward  march. 

With  captain's  staff. 
And  princes  of  Issachar  with  Deborah  league  ; 

And  Issachar  like  Barak  brave, 
Down  to  the  vale  his  feet  impel. 

By  streams  of  Reuben,  were  determinations  great. 

Why  tarrying  still  amid  the  fold  ? 

Is  bleat  of  flock  so  sweet  to  hear  ? 
At  streams  of  Reuben,  were  deliberations  great ; 
But  none  the  battle  sought ! 

Gilead  beyond  Jordan  rests  ; 
And  Dan — why  sojourns  he  in  ships  : 

Asher  by  the  seashore  abides, 
And  at  his  havens  resteth  quietly. 

Zebulon  is  a  people  that  accounts  it  nought  to  die ! 
And  Naphtali,  of  mountain  home  ! 

Kings  came  ;  they  fought. 
Then  kings  of  Canaan  fought ; 
At  Tanaach,  by  waters  of  Meg^ddo — 
Spoil  of  silver  failed  to  take  ! 
The  Heavens  against  them  fought ; 
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The  stars  their  courses  left  to  fight  with  Sisera. 

Kishon's  brook  swept  them  away — 
Brook  of  ancient  days — Kishon's  brook. 

My  soul  contemns  their  strength  ! 

Then  hoofis  of  horses  smote  the  ground  ; 

For  on  and  on  their  warriors  dashed — 

A  troubled  multitude  ! 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ; 
Curse,  curse  ye  her  inhabitants. 
Coming  not  to  help  the  Lord — 
To  help  the  Lord  amid  the  heroes  of  the  land. 

Jael,  Kenite  Heber's  wife — 
Let  her,  beyond  women  blessed  be  ! 

Beyond  women,  who  in  tents  abide, 
Let  her  blessed  be  1 

Water  he  asked,  she  gave  him  milk  ; 

In  costly  bowl  she  offered  cream. 

But  deep  his  sleep,  within  her  tent. 

Her  hand  out  to  the  nail  she  stretched. 
And  her  right  hand  to  hammer  used  in  toil ; 
And  hammered  Sisera  ;  she  brake  his  head  ; 
And  crushed,  and  pierced  his  temples  through. 
At  her  feet  he  sank,  he  fell,  he  lay  ; 
At  her  feet  he  sank,  he  fell ; 
Where  he  sank,  there  he  fell — a  worthless  thing. 

Through  the  window  there  looks  forth,  and  cries  aloud — 
Through  the  lattice — the  mother  of  Sisera  : 
Why  does  his  chariot  delay  to  come  ! 
Why  step  his  steeds  so  slow  ! 

The  wisest  of  her  princesses  reply — 

But  her  own  word  she  still  repeats  unto  herself—- 

**  Surely  they  booty  find  and  share  ; 
A  maiden,  two  maidens,  for  each  man  ; 

Booty  of  garments  bright  for  Sisera  ; 

Booty  of  garments  bright,  with  needle  wrought  \ 
A  garment  bright,  on  both  sides  wrought^ 
Booty  for  me  to  wear  ! 

So  perish  all  who  hate  Thee,  Lord  ! 

But  them  who  love  Him — 

Let  them  like  the  sun  go  forth. 

In  strength  of  victory  \ 
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The  Babylonian  Element  in  Ezekiel. 


BY   PROF.    C.    H.    TOY,    D.    D. 


§  I.     EZEKIEUS  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  BABYLON. 

I .     The  almost  complete  silence  of  the  earlier  prophets,  down  to 
^^e  end  of  the  7th  century,  B.  C,  in  respect  to  the  Babylonian  king- 
dorxij  is  what  we  should  expect  from  the  political  relations  of  the 
^^nne,  and  the  method  of  the  prophetic  exhortations.     The  prophets 
^ere  practical  preachers  and  statesmen,  who  dealt  with  foreign  nations 
only  as  these  came  into  actual  contact  with  Israel,  and  from  the  time  of 
^nios  to  that  of  Jeremiah  Babylon  was  merely  a  restless,  hardly-man- 
ned dependency  of  Assyria,  with  no  important  independent  political 
I^wer,  not  formidable  as  an  enemy,  or  valuable  as  a  friend.     After 
^Hous  revolts  and  wars  it  was  finally  completely  subdued  B.  C, 
710  by  Sargon,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Babylon,  and  held  his 
^ourt  in  the  city  probably  for  several  years;  and  it  seems  to  be  just  at 
^is  time  that  Micah  declared  (ch.  iv.  10)  that  Judah  should  be  carried 
away  out  of  the  city  into  the  country  and  as  far  as  Babylon.     It  was 
^ot  long  after  the  destructive  expedition  of  Sargon  into  southern  Pal- 
atine, which  filled  the  land  with  dismay  (B.  C.  712  or  711),  and  was 
^ot  improbably  connected  with  the  embassy  of  Marduk-bal-iddin  (Isa. 
^xxix.),  who  before  his  last,  ill-fated  struggle  for  independence,  may 
nave  wished  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  petty  kings  of  Palestine, 
^he  genuineness  of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  in 
^^.  xxxix.,  2  Kings  xx.   may  fairly  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  seeing 
^^t  this  whole   historical  insertion  (chs.    xxxvi. -xxxix.)   bears  the 
^^rksof  a  later  date,  and  the  book  of  Kings  belongs  to  the  period  of 
^^  exile.     The  mention  of  Babylon  in  Micah,  then,  the  only  one 
certainly  earlier  than  Jeremiah,  is  nothing  but  a  consequence  of  the 
temporary  position  of  the  King  of  Assyria  in  that  city,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  kingdom  of  Babylon.     The  sole  mention  of  this  last 
18  found  in  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  if  this  be  genuine. 
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2.  In  B.  C.  625  the  Assyrian  empire  fell  before  the  attack  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  divided  its  territory  between  them,  Pal- 
estine naturally  falling  to  the  latter;  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  became 
a  vassal  of  Babylon  and  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  Pharaoh 
Necho  from  marching  against  his  suzerain.     The  prophet  Jeremiah  as- 
sumed the  same  friendly  attitude  towards  Babylon,  opposed  with  all 
his  might  alliance  with  Egypt  and  rebellion  against  Nebuchadrezzar, 
wrote  to  the  captives  to  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  land  of  their 
exile,  and  carried  his  advocacy  of  the  Babylonian  supremacy  so  far  as 
to  incur  the  suspicion  of  treachery  to  his  own  country,  and  the  hearty 
hatred  of  the  national  party.     He  spoke  no  word  against  Babylon, 
but  predicted  a  speedy  return  of  Israel  to  their  own  land. 

3.  On  this  point  Ezekiel  is  completely  at  one  with  Jeremiah — 
while  he  looks  to  his  people's  restoration  to  Canaan,  he  is  thor- 
oughly friendly  to  Babylon.  He  sides  with  Nebuchadrezzar  against 
Egypt  and  Tyre — promises  to  the  Babylonian  King  the  spoil  of  the 
latter  (xxvi.  7-14),  and  when  his  attack  had  failed*  gives  him  Egypt 
in  compensation  (xxix.  18-20).  In  portraying  the  attack  of  Gog  on 
Israel,  the  allies  whom  he  assigns  to  the  northern  horde  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  allies  of  Tyre  the  enemy  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  He 
has  no  word  of  blame  or  reproof  for  the  King  of  Babylon — he 
does  not  denounce  him  for  holding  Israel  in  captivity — when  the 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  come,  it  is  not  against  the  conqueror 
but  against  Israel  that  he  lifts  up  his  voice  (xxxiii.  21-29)^— the  judg- 
ment of  God  on  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom  and  Philistia  is  announced 
for  their  hostility  to  Israel,  but  there  is  no  word  of  judgment  on 
Babylon.  This  forbearance  is  extended  to  the  Babylonian  religion. 
The  idolatry  of  Israel  is  denounced,  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  Bel  and  Nebo  and  Marduk,  Nebuchadrezzar's  special 
god  are  unmentioned. 

4.  All  this  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  tone  of  later  prophecies, 
asjer.  1,.  li.;  Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xlvi.  xlvii,  in  which  Babylon  is  treated  as 
the  enemy  of  Israel,  and  therefore  to  be  punished  with  destruction. 

5.  The  difference  of  tone  is  explained  by  the  difference  of  the  his- 
torical circumstances.  To  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  Babylon  was  the 
supreme  political  power  of  the  world,  victorious  overall  enemies,  firmly 
established,  and  therefore  the  safest  guardian  of  Israel.  They  saw 
that  it  would  be  madness  in  a  petty  kingdom  in  Palestine  to  set  itself 

♦Whether  Nebuchadrezzar  took  Tyre  or  not  (on  which  point  Josephus' 
citation  of  authorities  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  little^  still  the 
prophet  says  that  neither  he  nor  his  army  had  wages  for  his  service 
against  Tyre. 
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up  against  this  overwhelming  force.  They  believed  that  God's  prov- 
idence now  pointed  to  submission;  that,  as  he  used  the  Babylonian 
King  to  chastise  sinful  Israel,  so  he  had  his  own  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  people  to  national  dignity  and  righteous  prosperity,  and 
that  those  plans  could  be  carried  out  only  by  yielding  to  the  superior 
strength  of  Babylon,  repenting  of  sin,  turning  to  Yahwe  and  hus- 
banding the  national  resources  for  the  future. 

The  aspect  of  things  naturally  changed  when  Cyrus  entered  on  his 
conquering  career,  and  approached  the  Euphrates.     The  prophets 
looked  on  him  as  the  agent  of  the  glorious  deliverance  that  God  had  in 
store  for  Israel.   Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  now  regarded  as  the 
oppressive  power  that  held  the  chosen  people  back  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  rights — this  power  must  be  crushed  in  order  that  Israel 
may  be  restored.     In  the  second  Isaiah  and  Jer.  1.  and  li.  there  is  no 
friendly  feeling  for  Babylon,  nothing  but  bitter  reproach  for  its  pride, 
sarcasm  for  its  religion,  and  e^^ultation  over  its  approaching  downfall. 
This  prophetic  point  of  view  is  not  ethical  or  religious,  but  na- 
tional.    The  Babylon  of  Ezekiel  was  not  less  proud,  oppressive  and 
idolatrous  than  that  of  the  second  Isaiah.     There  is  no  indication 
that  the  policy  of  Nabunahid,  who  surrendered   to  Cyrus,  was  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Nebuchadrezzar   who  destroyed  Jerusalem.     The 
Babylonian  treatment  of   the  Jewish  exiles  appears  to   have  been 
humane  and  liberal  .throughout.     But  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  Israel's 
hope  was  in  keeping  quiet  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Babylon,  and  the  prophet  has  no  word  to  say  against  its  moral  and 
religious  character;  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  hope  of  Israel  was  in 
Babylon's  overthrow,  and  the  prophets  of  the  time  freely  denounce  it 
on  ethical  and  religious  grounds.      They  were  single-minded  in  their 
devotion  to  their  people — they  held  up  for  them  the  standard  of  holi- 
nssss  of  life  as  the  condition  of  Yahwe 's  favor — nevertheless  their  judg- 
™^nt  of  foreign  nations  was  determined  by  the  political  relation  of 
these  to  Israel. 

6.    Ezekiel,  then,  is  definitely  on  the  side  of  Babylon.     He  sees 

no  hope  of  present  independence  for  Israel,  and  his  utterances  consist 

almost  entirely  of  castigation  of  his  people's  sins,  and  elaboration  of 

a  plan  of  national  life  for  the  restoration.     It  does  not  appear  that  his 

sympathy  with  Babylon  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  people. 

They  were  deaf,  indeed,  to  his  exhortations  (xxxiii.  32),  but  the  elders 

came  to  inquire  of  Yahwe  through  him  (xx.  i),  and  he  seems  to  have 

been  uniformly  treated  with  respect. 
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§  II.     BABYLONIAN  IDEAS. 

1.  Ezekiel's  position  would  naturally  bring  him  into  contact  with 
Babylonian  ideas,  and  his  friendly  attitude  towards  the  country  would 
predispose  him  to  accept  them  in  so  far  as  this  was  not  inconsistent 
with  his  loyalty  to  his  own  people  and  religion.  How  far  the  books 
of  the  public  libraries  at  Babylon  and  elsewhere  would  be  accessible  to 
him  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  a  residence  of  thirty  years 
must  have  taught  him  much.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  says  so 
little  of  Babylonian  customs  and  ideas;  the  reports  of  such  an  observer 
would  have  been  of  the  highest  value  for  us.  As  it  is,  we  have  only 
one  or  two  general  hints  besides  the  history  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

2.  The  belomancy  described  in  xxi.  26  f  (Eng.  Vers.  21  f.)  was  a 
common  practice  in  Babylon  and  elsewhere.  It  is  referred  to  nowhere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel, 
who  might  have  seen  the  ceremony  performed,  as  we  now  have  it 
figured  on  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments  (see  Lenormant,  La 
Divination ^  ch.  II.) 

The  first  date  of  the  beginning  of  Ezekiel's  ministry  (chap.  i.  1) 
seems  also  to  be  reckoned  from  the  era  of  Nabopalassar  B.  C.  625,  from 
which  to  594  would  be  about  thirty  years.  The  only  other  sup- 
position that  has  any  plausibility,  namely,  that  the  prophet  gives  the 
year  of  his  own  life,  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  phraseology,  which 
is  in  the  manner  of  reckoning  from  a  chronological  epoch;  nowhere 
else  is  such  a  mode  of  giving  a  man's  age  found.  This  date  (verse 
i)  seems  to  be  from  the  prophet  himself;  the  second  date  (verse  2). 
which  gives  the  Jewish  reckoning,  is  from  the  hand  of  an  editor,  who 
speaks  of  Ezekiel  in  the  third  person.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
Ezekiel  had  adopted  the  Babylonian  mode  of  reckoning  time,  an  in- 
dication that  he  had  not  held  himself  aloof  from  the  life  of  the  nation 
in  whose  midst  his  lot  was  cast. 

3.  Another  apparent  point  of  contact  between  Ezekiel  and 
Babylon,  I  mean  his  use  of  Eden  and  the  cherub,  requires  more  care- 
ful consideration. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  occurrence  of  those  words  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  whose  date  can  be  fixed  with  some  approach  to 
exactness. 

Outside  of  the  Pentateuch  Eden,  as  the  name  of  the  primeval  par- 
adise, is  found  only  twice  in  other  books  than  Ezekiel.  Isa.  li.  3 
mentions  it  simply  as  the  **  garden  of  Yahwe,"  a  type  of  fertility  and 
gladness;  I  hold  this  passage  to  belong  to  about  B.  C.  540.  With 
this  may  be  compared  Gen.  xiii.  10,  where  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  is 
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similarly  compared  to  the  "Garden  of  Yahwe";  in  Gen.  ii.,  iii.,  the 
name  is  the  "garden  of  Eden,"  or  simply  the  "garden."  In  Joel 
ii.  3  this  fuller  phrase  also  occurs:  the  land  is  likened  to  the  "gar- 
den of  Eden."  The  prophecy  of  Joel  seems  to  me  to  be  post-exilian. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  date  of  Isa. 
zl.— Ixvi.  and  Joel.  In  regard  to  the  latter  I  will  only  say  that  the 
reference  to  the  temple  as  existing  (i.  14)  and  to  the  people  as  being 
partly  in  captivity  (iv.  i,  2),  the  mention  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
Philistia  as  principal  enemies  of  Israel  (iv.  4-6)  together  with  Edom 
and  Egypt,  the  silence  respecting  a  King  of  Judah,  and  the  general 
religious  phraseology  appears  to  me  to  point  to  a  time  not  long  after 
the  building  of  the  second  temple.  If  this  view  is  correct,  reference 
to  Eden  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not  occur  before  Ezekiel.  If 
Joel  be  put  just  before  the  exile  or  even,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  B.  C,  there  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  bare  mention  of 
Eden  except  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Pentateuch. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  cherub.     Leaving  out  the 

general  reference  in  the  post-exilian  psalm  civ.  3,  4,  we  find  outside 

of  Ezekiel  and  the  Pentateuch  only  Ps.  xviii.  11,  where  the  cherub  is 

a  personification  of  the  thunder-cloud  or  a  symbolical  creature,  its 

form  not  described,  which  somehow  stands  in  connection  with  this 

phenomenon.     There  is  the  related  conception  of  the  seraph  in  Isa. 

vi.  Both  of  these  appear  to  belong  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  Israelites, 

and  may  date  from  the  beginning  of  their  history. 

When  we  turn  to  Ezekiel  we  find  the  pictures  of  Eden  and   the 

cherub  drawn  with  remarkable  fulness  of  detail.     First  his  references 

^o  Eden:  "Thou  hast  been  in  Eden  the  garden  of  God;  every  precious 

stone  was  thy  covering    ...     the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets 

*^ci  of  thy  pipes  (or,  jewel-settings)  was  prepared  for  thee  in  the  day 

^at  thou  wast  created     .     .     .     thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from 

die  day  that  thou  wast  created  till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee"  (xxviii. 

^3,  15)  'The  cedars  in  the  Garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him;   the 

cypresses  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  plane-trees  were  not  like 

his  branches"  (xxxi.  8).     The  resemblance  of  this  picture  to  that  in 

Genesis  and  its  greater  elaborateness  in  certain  respects  lie  on  the 

surfece.     And  Ezekiel  recurs  to  it  again  and  again.     The  great  prom- 

JDcnce  that  he  gives  to  it  and  the  fulness  of  detail  into  which  he  enters 

indicate  special  interest  in  the  story  on  his  part  and  special  sources  of 

information.     Where  could  he  have  got  the  information  except  from 

Babylonia?     And,    remembering  the  silence  of  all  Old   Testament 

writers  before  him  on  these  points,  does  it  not  become  probable  that 

it  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  Eden  history  takes  shape  among 
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the  Israelites,  and   that  it  was  incorporated  into  the  prepatriarchal 
narrative  after  the  exile? 

Ezekiel  has  three  different  representations  of  the  cherub:  i.  xxviii. 
14,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  figure  in  Solomon's  temple— 
the  epithet  * 'covering"  being  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  cherubim 
''covered"  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings  (i  K.  viii.7;  Ex.  xxv.  20), 
the  '  'anointed"  either  referring  solely  to  the  king,  or  a  general 
epithet  of  the  cherub  as  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  consecrated 
by  anointing  (Ex.  xl.  9) — the  "holy  mountain  of  God"  may  be  the 
temple-hill,  or  it  may  be  specially  a  designation  of  the  altar  with  its 
burning  coals  or  "stones  of  fire"  (cp.  Isa.  vi.  6);  in  xlii.  15  the  altar 
is  called  "mountain  of  God"  ('px'in)  and  "hearth  of  God"  (^X'lK  or 
^X^IX)  21s  being  the  center  and  essence  of  the  sacrificial  service;  in  the 
midst  of  this  hearth  the  cherub  is  said  to  walk  as  the  representative  of 
God  himself  or  of  his  ideally  perfect  creature  and  minister.  It  does 
not  appear  what  the  form  of  this  cherub  was  except  that  it  was  winged, 
and  the  Babylonian  monuments  present  nothing  similar  to  it  I  pass 
it  by,  therefore,  with  the  single  remark  that,  as  a  Phenician  was  the 
designer  of  Solomon's  temple,  it  is  not  likely  that  its  cherub-figure  came 
from  Egypt,  it  was  more  probably  Babylonian  in  its  origin,  though 
we  are  unable  to  give  proofs  of  such  an  origin,  and  that,  as  to  the 
cherub  of  Exodus  in  the  Tabernacle,  our  opinion  of  its  form  will 
depend  on  our  view  of  the  date  and  historical  value  of  the  descriptions 
of  that  book.  2.  In  Ezekiel's  opening  vision  the  cherub-face  is  iden- 
tified in  one  place  (x.  14)  with  that  of  the  ox,  though  in  the  same 
connection  the  name  cherub  is  given  to  the  complex  living  creature 
with  its  four  faces  of  ox,  man,  lion  and  eagle  (ver.  i,  3,  &c. ) — the 
feet  were  those  of  a  calf,  but  the  general  appearance  was  human.  3. 
In  the  description  of  the  temple  (xli.  18,  19)  the  cherub  carved  on 
the  walls  had  only  two  faces,  lion  and  human,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
said  of  it.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  last  two  forms  were  of 
Babylonian  origin;  Lenormant  gives  satisfactory  proof  of  this  in  his 
"  Origines  de  I'histoire,"  ch.  iii.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
cherub- forms  were  bodily  copies  of  Babylonian  figures — the  prophet 
may  have  got  from  these  only  the  suggestion  of  composite  creatures, 
and  fashioned  his  material  to  suit  the  symbolism  he  had  in  mind. 
But  the  whole  conception  of  this  symbolism  seems  to  be  Babylonian 
in  form,  though  the  lofty  moral  and  religious  ideas  attached  to  it  by 
the  prophet  are  the  product  of  Israelitish  thought. 

4.  One  other  point  may  be  suggested — whether  Ezekiel  got  a  hint 
or  impulse  towards  a  more  completely  organized  religious  cultus  and 
ritual  from  the  Babylonians.      There  is  extant  no  codification  of  the 
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priestly  ritual  before  the  exile — we  are  left  to  gather  its  details  from 
the  rare  and  brief  statements  of  the  historical  books  and  the  psalms. 
V^Tiile  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  we  have  the  Tora  as  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  prophets  in  the  early  part  of  Josiah  s  reign  or  perhai)s  a 
halPcentuiy  before,  and  in  Leviticus  the  fully  developed  priestly  ritual 
of  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  later,  we  find  only  in  Ezekiel 
any  formal  statement  of  temple-ritual  in  the  times  preceding  Ezra's 
>Tsit  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon.      That  there  w^s  such  a  ritual  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  and  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  Ezekiel's 
sketch  was  not  inferior  in  fulness  of  elaboration  to  what  existed  before 
him.     WTiat  led  him  to  draw  up  this  complete  scheme  of  temple- 
senice,  found  in  chs.  xliii.-xlvi.  of  his  book  ?     Jeremiah,  in  whom, 
however,  the  priest  seems  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  prophet,  thought 
of  nothing  of  this  sort     Hilkiah,  who  was  high-priest  under  Josiah 
then  the  book  of  the  Tora  was  found  in  the  temple,  attempted  no 
codification — this  was  left  to  the  priest-prophet  of  the  Babylonian 
eiile. 

Now  there  was  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  to  force  on  Ezekiel's  attention  the  necessity  of  some  such 
rigid  ritual  scheme  of  national  life  as  he  gives  in  the  last  chapters  of 
his  book.  The  nation  seemed  to  him  going  to  pieces  politically,  and 
morally  and  religiously;  the  main  reason  of  this  was  their  faithlessness 
to  their  God,  their  neglect  of  his  worship,  and  this  w^orship  would  be 
secured  by  a  strict  temple-law.  The  restored  nation  must  be  guided 
by  a  more  definite  rule  of  service  than  had  hitherto  existed. 

This  is  true.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  idea  of  pre* 
senting  this  better  defined  scheme  was  not  fostered  and  brought  to 
maturity  by  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  people  among  whom  he, 
was  living.  We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in 
somewhat  close  contact  with  them,  that  he  had  opportunity  of  know- 
ing their  customs,  that  he  possibly  admired  and  honored  this  nation 
whose  dread  king  was  so  potent  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
God  of  Israel  for  canynng  out  his  designs.  The  Jews  were  never  in 
these  early  times,  as  they  have  never  since  been,  averse  to  getting 
suggestions  from  their  neighbors.  In  Ezekiel's  time  the  Babylonian 
cultus  was  not  only  elaborate,  but  was  recorded  in  books.  The 
numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies,  the  offerings,  the  interpretation 
of  omens,  the  celebration  of  feast-da)'s  of  deities  required  the  con- 
stant care  of  a  host  of  priests,  who  were  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the 
worshipers  and  from  the  property  attached  to  the  temples.  It  was  a 
religious  organization  far  in  advance  of  that  which  existed  in  Israel, 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  acquaintance  with  so  well  arranged  a 
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system  suggested  to  the  prophet  the  desirability  of  something  like  it 
for  his  own  people. 

There  are  not  data  for  a  detailed  comparison  between  Ezekiel's 
scheme  and  the  Babylonian  temple-organization,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  took  from  the  latter  much  more  than  the  general  idea.  The 
materials  were  already  at  hand  in  existing  customs,  which  he  had 
merely  to  develop  and  systematize.  The  provision  that  would  most 
naturally  suggest  a  borrowing  is  the  assignment  of  land  near  the 
temple  to  the  priests — an  arrangement  that  then  existed  in  Babylon, 
but  seems  not  to  have  existed  in  Israel  up  to  that  time. 

So  far  as  appears,  the  movement  for  a  stricter  ritual,  which  cul- 
minated in  Ezra's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  originated  with  Ezekiel.  Its 
influence  on  the  succeeding  history  of  the  Jews  is  familiar — it  gath- 
ered up  the  formal  elements  of  the  nation's  religious  life  into  a  mass, 
and  carried  it  on  to  the  point  that  called  for  the  prophetic  protest  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  completion  of  Israel's  spiritual  develop- 
ment in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  such  a  borrowing  as  this  in  no 
wise  detracts  from  the  true  religious  originality  of  Israel.  The  nation 
cast  the  materials  thus  gained  from  other  peoples  into  the  crucible  of 
its  own  thought,  and  thence  produced  ideas,  whose  superiority  to  those 
of  the  Babylonians  is  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  world.  To 
trace  the  genesis  of  Jewish  religious  forms  and  ideas  is  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  God  by  which  the  Jews  became  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  world  and  prepared  the  way  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Whatever  the 
seed,  and  whatever  the  soil  into  which  it  was  cast,  the  fruit  was  no 
less  the  creation  of  the  Divine  maker  of  all  things,  in  whose  hands 
all  the  experiences  of  Israel  were  fashioned  into  a  form  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  great  educating  influences  of  the  race. 
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On  the  Use  of  2^.  and  Kapdla  in  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments. 


BY   PROF.    D.    R.   GOODWIN,    D.    D.,    LL.   D. 


The  word  2^1  with  its  cognates,  2^^*  ^^  »  designates  /he  hear/,  in 

the  first  place,  of  course,  as  the  physical  organ,  the  centre  of /{/?;  and 
one  is  tempted  to  suspect  some  genetical  relation  to  the  German  Leben 
and  our  English  word  "  life."    Then,  it  stands  for  the  central  part  in 
geneial,  the  inside,  and  so  for  /he  in/erior  man  as  manifesting  himself 
in  all  his  various  activities,   in  his  desires,  affections,  emotions,  pas- 
sions, purposes,  his  thoughts,  perceptions,  imaginations,  his  wisdom, 
knowledge,  skill,  his  beliefs  and  his  reasonings,  his  memory  and  his 
consciousness.     It  is  not  especially  confined  to  the  feelings  and  moral 
acts  in  distinction  from  the  intellectual,  excepit  as  there  is  more  fre- 
quent occasion  for  its  use  in  the  former  application  than  in  the  latter. 
It  designates  the  central  basis  for  the  functions  of  the  whole  inner 
maa 

These  words,  2  a  22^,  <S^c.,  are  more  frequently  translated  "mind" 

in  our  received  version  of  the  Old  Testament  than  any  other  word, 
including  such  cases  as  "  dead  man  out  of  mind,"  "  bring  to  mind," 
**  remember  or  come  to  mind,"  **  this  I  recall  to  mind,"  &c.  For 
this  purpose,  tyOi  ^^^   m'JI  come  next  in  frequency. 

I.    Under  2^  atre  included  such  expressions  as  "imagination  of  the 

thoughts  of  his  heart,"  "imagination  of  man's  heart,"  Gen.  vi.  5; 
viii.  21;  also  in  Zechariah  and  in  Jeremiah  many  times;  "said  in  his 
heart,"  Gen.  xvii.  17;  "speaking  in  my  heart,"  xxiv.  45;  "wise- 
hearted,"/,  e,  skilful,  Exod.  xxxi.  6  ;  "wisdom  of  heart,"  xxxv.  35; 
"in  whose  heart  the  Lord  hath  put  wisdom,"  u  e,  skill,  xxxvi.  2  ; 
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**an  heart  to  perceive,"  Deut.  xxix.  4  ;  **  in  the  imagination  of  mine 
heart,"  xxix.  19  ;  "  told  all  his  heart,"  i,  e,  all  he  knew,  Jud.  xvi.  17; 
"an  understanding  heart,"  jjQiL*  2^f   i  Kings  iii.  9  ;  "I  have  given 

thee  a  wise  heart,"  iii.  12  ;  "feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart," 
Neh.  vi.  8;  "meditation  of  my  heart,  "Ps.  xix.  14;  xlix.  3;  "thoughts 
of  his  heart,"  xxxiii.  11  ;  "heart  inditing  a  good  matter,"  xlv.  i  ; 
"  write  on  the  table  of  thine  heart,"  Prov.  iii.  3  ;  "thine  heart  retain 
my  words,"  iv.  4;  "heart  seeketh  knowledge,"  xv.  14;  "a  man's 
heart  deviseth  his  way,"  xvi.  9;  "my  heart  had  great  experience  of  wis- 
dom," Eccles.  i.  16;  "a  wise  man's  heart  discemeth  both  time," 
<&c.,  viii.  5  ;   "consider  in  his  heart,"  Isa.  xliv.  19. 

'2'2^  is  used  in  such  cases  as   "consider  in  thine  heart,"  Deut  iv. 

T   •• 

39  ;  "thought  in  thy  heart,"  xv.  9  ;  **ye  know  in  all  your  hearts," 
Josh,  xxiii.  14  ;  "  understand  with  their  heart,"  Isa.  vi.  10  ;  "heart 
of  the  rash  shall  understand,"  xxxii.  4;  "thoughts  of  thy  heart," 
Dan.  ii.  30;  "beast's  heart  given,"  iv.  16  :  v.  21  :  and  vii.  4  ; 
"shut  their  hearts  (fem.  pi.)  that  they  cannot  understand,"  Isa.* 
xliv.  18. 

y^JDl  is  used  for  the  affections  quite  as  familiarly  as  22^,  and,  in  that 

sense,  is  translated  sometimes  "heart,"  but  generally  "soul." 

If  it  be  said,  as  to  the  connection  of  ^^  with  wisdom,  that,  in  the 

Proverbs  and  elsewhere,  wisdom  is  a  moral  quality,  and  so  2^  in  the 

sense  of  the  affections  is  appropriately  used  with  it ;  let  it  be  observed 
that  ]''5,  nj''5,  and  rijl^ri  are  also  used  in  connection  with  this  wis- 
dom, and  that  in  the  most  striking  cases,  as  (]*5,)  "O  ye  simple, 
understand   wisdom,"   Prov.  viii.  5;  (ni'^S.)  "Get  understanding," 

"with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding,"  iv.  5  and  iv.  7  ;  "counsel 
is  mine,  I  am  understanding,"  viii.  14  ;  "  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
is  understanding,"  ix.  10;  (njl^Tt)  "bow  thine  ear  to  my  under- 
standing," v.  i;  "  and  understanding  put  forth  her  voice,"  viii.  i  ; 
"  a  man  of  understanding  hath  wisdom,"  (note  that  it  is  not  the 
converse),  x.  23*;  "a  man  of  understanding  walketh  uprightly,"  xv. 
21  ;  "is  of  an  excellent  spirit,"  xvii.  27.  So  Isa.  xi.  2,  "  the  spirit 
of  wisdom   and   understanding"    (n^S) ;  and   "ye  fools,  be  of  an 

•       • 

understanding  heart, "  (yj),  Prov.  viii.  5. 
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KapStcL 

The  use  of  KctpSza  in  the  New  Testament  corresponds  almost  per- 
fectlj  to  that  of  zb  in  the  Old  Testament      It  stands  for  the  mind, 

the  inner  man,  Lat  animos  : — thus,    "Think  e\il  in  your  hearts,'' 
Matt.  ix.  4;  " should  understand  with  their  heart,"  xiii.  15;   "out 
.    of  the  heart  proceed   evil   thoughts,"   xv.  19;   "  reasoning  in  their 
hearts,"  Mark  iL  6  ;   "not  doubt  in  his  heart,"  xi.  23  ;  "imagination 
of  their  hearts,"  Luke  i.  51  ;   "pondered  them  in  her  heart,"  ii.  19  ; 
"mused  in  their  hearts,"  iii.  15;  "slow  of  heart  to  believe."  xxi v. 
25;  "thej  considered  not  lor  their  heart  was  hardened,"  Mark  vi. 
52 ;  "  have  ye  your  hearts  hardened  ?     ...     do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand?'* Mark  viii.  17,    because  they  did  not  apprehend  about  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  ;    so  in  Acts  xix.  9,    "divers  were  hardened 
and  believed  not;"  "therefore,"  says  St    John,    "  they  could  not 
believe  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  he  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and 
hardened  their  heart,   lest  they  should     .     .     .     understand  with 
their  heart";  and  so   for  other  cases   of  hardening  the  heart; — to 
"blind  the  mind"  and  "  harden  the  heart,"  seem  to  be  parallel  ex- 
pressions for  the  same  thing  ; — again,  "  why  hast  thou  conceived  this 
thing  in  thine  heart .^"  Acts  v.  4  ;  "show  the  work  of  the  law  in  their 
hearts,    .     .     .     their  thoughts  accusing  or  excusing,"  Rom.  ii.  15; 
"shalt believe  in  thine  heart,"  x.  9  ;   "neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  the  things,"  i  Cor.  ii.  9  ;   "written  in  our  hearts,','  iii. 
2  ;  "I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I 
write  them,"  Heb.  x.  16  ;   "till  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts,"  2 
PeL  iL  19. 

With  zapdza  are  connected  SioAo^tff/io:^    "  out  of  the  heart  proceed 

thoughts,"  Matt  xv.  19;  Mark  \*ii.  21;  "  thoughts  of  many  hearts, " 

LakeiL  35;  "Jesus  perceived  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,"  ix.  47; 

••  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts,"  xxiv.  38; — also  ivOo/irlffEt^, 

"  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  Heb.  iv.  12; 

t^^,iio;ia:,  "wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts.'^"  Matt  ix.  4; — 

also  friVojo,  "if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart,"  Acts  viii.  22, 

and  "hast  thought,"  vo/iiTw,  viii.  20; — also  f^idvota,  "imagination  of 

their  hearts,"  Luke  L  51.      Jid>oia  is  also  used  in  the  moral  sense 

likeKapoia,  "desires  of  the  flesh  and  the  mind,"  Eph.  ii.  3;   "ene* 

miesin  your  mind  by  wicked  works, "  Col.  i.  21;   "I  will  put  my 

lairs  into  their  mind,"  Heb.  viii.  10;  *'  I  will  put  my  la>»*s  into  their 

hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them,"  Heb.  x.  16;  "  gird  up 

the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,"  i  Pet  i.  13;  "  Stir  up  your  pure 
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minds,"  2  Pet  iii.  i; — also  ewota,  "arm yourselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind,"  i  Pet  iv.  i; — also  voTj/xa,  "their  minds  were  blinded 
.  .  •  for  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart,"  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  "hath 
blinded  the  mind  of  them  that  believe  not,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  "so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted, "  xi.  3;  "shall  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds,"  Phil.  iv.  7; — also  voD?,  "  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,"  Rom.  i.  28;  "warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,"  vii.  23; 
"with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,"  vii.  25;  "trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,"  xii.  2;  "renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  your  mind,"  Eph.  iv.  23;  "disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds," 
I  Tim.  vi.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  8; — also  <pp6v7jfia  and  ippovito^  as  ^poyijfia 
trapxaZt  Rom.  viii.  7;  and  <pp6vrjjia  TzvtoixaTo^^  viii.  27;  ippoviut  rouro, 
Phil.  ii.  5;  "savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,"  Matt  xvi.  23 
and  Mark  viii.  33;  "do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,"  Rom.  viii.  5; 
— also  9''t>/iy,  "minds  evil-affected,"  Acts  xiv.  2; — also,  finally,  and 
most  striking  of  all,  iisravoiw^  and  utrfhota  are  the  words  used  pre- 
cisely for  what  we  should  call  "  a  change  of  heart," — not  /israxapdia 

but  fiSTfiyoia. 

Thus  37  and  xapdia  are  the  subject  or  seat,  not  only  of  the  affec- 
tions, but  of  thought,  imagination,  meditation,  memory,  perception, 
reflection,  knowledge,  skill,  belief,  judgment,  reasoning,  conscious- 
ness; and,  on  the  other  hand,  other  words  which  are  admitted  prop- 
erly to  refer  to  intellectual  operations  are  familiarly  used  also  for  the 
affections  and  all  the  moral  activities. 

The  word  ffpr^v,  pi.  (fpi-^^^f  standing  for  the  reins  or  kidneys,  or  the 
diaphragm  or  caul,  came  to  denote,  after  its  physical  sense,  what  we 
express  by  heart,  as  properly  as  did  xapdia)  but,  like  xapdia,  it  came 
also  to  stand  for  the  whole  mind.  It  is  used  but  twice  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  then  in  the  same  verse  (i  Cor.  xiv.  20),  and  is  there 
translated  "understanding."  It  is  very  curious  that,  while  the 
ancients  treated  several  of  the  internal  physical  organs  as  the  seat  of 
the  mind,  e.  g.j  not  only  the  heart  and  kidneys  or  liver,  but  the 
breast,  and  even  the  stomach  and  bowels,  they  never  hit  upon  the 
^r^wj  for  that  purpose; — except,  perhaps,  in  Dan.  iv.  13,  "visions 
of  my  head") — although  ^pive^  comes  so  provokingly  near  the  English 
word  in  sound  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  seek  for  some  myste- 
rious etymological  connection. 

The  Latin  "cor"  of  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  xapdia,  was  some- 
times, though  unfrequently,  used  for  the  cogitative  or  cognitive 
faculty.  Through  the  French  it  has  passed  out  into  the  special  sense 
of  courage.     The  English  hear/,  of  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  and 
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Hatfn  words,  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  seat  of  the  affections 

aud  in  direct  contradistinction   from   the  understanding.      Hence, 

^th  its  distinct  signification  and  contrasted  associations,  it  fails  to 

ccrre^)ond  as  an  exact  equix-alent  to  the  looser  Hebrew  and  Greek 

'words:  though  we  have  one  phrase  left  in  which  it  has  the  sense  of 

mind  or  memory,  \*i2.,    "to  learn  by  heart"      May  we  not  well  be- 

irare,  therefore,  lest,  by  basing  our  ex]X)sitions  and  doctrinal  teaching 

upon  the  special  force  of  the  English  term,  we  really  per\'ert  the 

vord  of  God,  instead  of  inculcating  high  spiritual  truth  ? 

The  ancients  did  not  make  the  nice  mental  and  linguistic  anah-ses 
of  modem  thought     They  used  2b ,  xapdia,  ni'*2»  ^^^^,  <^c. ,  for  the 

vhole  inner  man,  now  with  special  reference  to  one  special  faculty, 
or  stale,  and  now  to  another.      But  xapoid,  for  example,  is  nn^r  in 
the  New  ^Testament  contradistinguished  from  or  contrasted  with  voDc, 
or^:a>oi«i,  &c. ;  and,  nnhen  put  side  by  side  with  them,  it  is  by  paral- 
lelism rather  than  distinction.     Thus,  when  it  is  said  thou  shalt  love 
tbe  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  {zapd:a)  and  with  all  thy  soul 
u.'jnr'i  and  with  all  thy  mind  {d:d>oia),  it  is  not  meant  that  heart, 
soqI.  mind,  are  distinct  parts  of  man;  each  is  the  whole  inner  man, 
and  ihey  are  all  put  together  to  make  the  expression  of  totality  the 
sa^onger;  and  sometimes,  to  strengthen  it  still  further,  understanding 
\^'-^zs:^)  and  strength  (i<r;^yc)  are  added. 

Standing  as  it  does  for  the  inner  man,  xapdia  is  never  contrasted 
with  annhing  else  within,  but  with  what  is  without.  Thus  our 
Sa\'ioQr:  Nothing  from  without  entering  into  a  man  can  defile  him, 
bat  from  within,  out  of  the  heart,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  kc. — and 
these  defile  a  man.  We  have  no  right  to  connect  with  xapdia  the 
sharp  distinctions  with  which  we  use  the  modern  word  heart.  Shall 
we  say,  for  example,  that  believing  with  the  heart  is  a  different  thing 
from  believing  with  the  mind?  The  apostle  says:  **if  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Now  here  heart  is  not  opposed  to  mind  but  to  mouth,  the  in>^*ard  to 
the  outward;  and  "in  the  heart"  adds  no  more  to  the  believing  than 
•'with  the  mouth"  adds  to  the  confessing.  It  is  merely  said  that  one 
is  an  internal  act,  and  the  other  an  external  act  It  is  no  extraordi* 
nary  kind  of  believing  any  more  than  it  is  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
confession.  It  is  believing  a  logical  proposition — "that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  No  doubt  the  apostle  means  a  true, 
honest,  lively  faith,  and  a  true,  honest  confession;  and  this  he  would 
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equally  mean,  if  ** in  the  heart"  and  "with  the  mouth"  were  not 
there.     Man  believeth  to  righteousness,  and  confession  is  made  ark  1.0 
salvation;  he  believeth  with  the  inner  man,  and  confesseth  with   tVie 
outer  man. 


Journal,  December,  1881. 
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On  the  use  of  ipuxn  and  ;n^£Li/i«,  and  Connected 
Words  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 


BY    PROF.    D.     R.    GOODWIN,    D.    D.,   LL.   D. 


The  words  tygi  and  ni*^  in  Hebrew,  v''«>/'y  and  TrveD/za  in  Greek, 

anima  and  spiritus  in  Latin,  Seele  and  Geist  in  German,  soul  and 

gbost  or  spirit  in  English,  are  all  alike  derived  from  roots  meaning 

air  or  some  movement  of  air,  as  breathing,  or  a  waving  of  the  wind. 

In  classical  Greek  4'^x'^  came  to  stand  for  the  mind,  the  inner  man, 

^^  immortal  part  of  man;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it  came  to  have 

*  special  reference  to  the  departed  spirits  or  shades;  while  Xi^l,  the 

corresponding  Hebrew  word,  came  to  designate  the  dead  body. 
T^he  classical  Greek  never  carried  nveu/xa  beyond  its  physical  sense, 
though  the  later  Greek  began  to  use  it  for  life  or  the  living  being. 

^n  the  following  paper  it  will  be  understood  that,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
orevity^  whenever  the  English  words  soul  and  spirit  are  employed  in 
reference  to  Old  Testament  passages,  they  correspond  to  the  Hebrew 
^ords  ^0i  and  r?n,  and  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament 

^^^^ges,  to  (/'u^TJ  and  TrveD/ia.  respectively;  unless  some  other  word  is 
^^Pressly  given  as  the  original  term. 

spirit  and  soul  are  used  interchangeably,  or  as  parallel  and  equiva- 
^^t  expressions;  each  for  the  whole  inner  man,  the  whole  man 
^^clusive  of  the  body;  and  both  having  the  same  predicates. 

*^  xxvi.  9,    '*  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee,  yea  with  my 
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spirit  within  mc  will   I  seek  thee";  Ivii.  i6,    ''The  spirit  should  flxil 
before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made";  Luke  i.  46,    **  ^Tj' 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,   and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  1x3  J 
Saviour";  Phil.  i.  27,  ''Stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  soul  strivii*^ 
together";  Luke  x.  21,  " Rejoiced  in  spirit";  John  xi.  33,  "Groaned 
inspirit";  xiii.  21,    "Troubled  in  spirit";    Mark  viii.  12,     "Sighe^^ 
deeply  in  his  spirit";  Acts  xvii.  16,  "Spirit  stirred  within  him";  xviii  ^ 
5,    "Pressed  in  spirit"; — John  xii.  27,  "My  soul  is  troubled";  2  PeU 
ii.  8,  "  Vexed  his  righteous  soul";  Matt.  xi.  29,    "Ye  shall  find  resc:^ 
unto  your  souls";  xxvi.  38,  and  Mark  xiv.  34,    "My  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowful";  Luke  ii.  35,    "A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine 
own  soul";  Gen.  xlii..2i,    "We  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul";  Lev. 
XV.  29,  31,    "  Shall  afilict  your  souls";     i  Sam.  i.  10,    "  She  was  in 
bitterness  of  soul",   (also  Job  iii.  10);  Jud.   xvi.  16,    "His  soul  was 
vexed",  also  Ps.  vi.  3,  &c. ; — Gen.  xli.  8,    "  Spirit  troubled";  Ex.  vi. 
9,  "anguish  of  spirit";  Job.  vii.  11,  "I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of 
my  spirit";  see  also  "a  broken  spirit",    "a  wounded  spirit",    "vexa- 
tion of  spirit",  &c. 

Thus  the  same  affections  are  ascribed  indiscriminately  to  the  soul 
and  to  the  spirit;  and  one  stands  for  the  man  himself  as  much  as  the 
other. 

The  soul  and  the  body  are  represented  as  constituting  the  whole 
man.  Matt.  x.  28,  "And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna";  see  also  Luke  xii.  5.  Here 
"soul"  is  more  than  "the  life";  for  that  man  can  destroy;  it  is  the 
living  being; — and  Gehenna  is  more  than  the  grave  or  the  valley  of 
llinnom;  for,  according  to  St.  Luke,  man  cannot  cast  into  iL  Here, 
too,  it  is  plain  the  soul  and  the  body  are  all  there  is  of  man.  Micah 
vi.  7,  "  Fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul";  Isa.  x.  18,  "  Both 
soul  and  body";  Gen.  xxxv.  18,  "Her  soul  was  in  departing";  i 
Kings  xix.  21,  22,  "  Let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him  again." 

Still  more  frequently  are  the  spirit  and  body,  in  immediate  con- 
trast, thus  represented: — Luke  viii.  55,  "  Her  spirit  came  again  and 
she  arose";  so,  "into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit";  "receive  my 
spirit";  i  Cor.  vi.  20,  "Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  yourspirit"; 
vii.  34.  "  Holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit";  Eph.  iv.  4,  "  One  body, 
one  spirit**;  James  ii.  id,  "As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead," 
(where  the  spirit  is  recognized  as  the  animating  principle  for  the 
body);  so  Rev.  xi.  11,  "The  spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into 
them." 
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Our  LorJ  himself  contrasts  spirit  with  flesh,  (rdft^;  never  with 
l>ody,  ffwfia,  *'  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,"  says  he,  **  is  flesh; 
a.iid  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Here  flesh  does  not 
the  body,  but  the  whole  natural  man,  that  which  is  the  product 
the  result  of  natural  generation;  while  the  spirit  does  not  denote 
ixrhat  was  in  the  man  before  as  a  constituent  part  of  him,  but 
that  which  is  produced  in  him  by  the  regenerating  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  St.  Paul  uses  flesh  and  spirit  in  the  same  way.  **The 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,"  says  he,  ''and  the  spirit  against  the 
flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would",  (Gal.  v.  17);  and  again,  "So  then 
tliey  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the 
flesh  but  in  the  spirit."  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  flesh  is  not 
synonymous  with  body,  for  they  were  in  the  body. 

When,  on  another  occasion,  our  Lord  says,    **  the  spirit  indeed  is 

^urilling  but  the  flesh  is  weak",  the  flesh  may  mean  much  the  same  as 

l>ody;  but  if  so,  the  spirit  means  the  same  as  soul  or  heart  or  mind; 

a.ind  thus  the  distinction  is  equivalent  to  that  between  soul  and  body. 

There  are  a  few  other  passages  where  spirit  and  flesh  are  brought 

i  ^^  to  contrast  or  juxtaposition, — particularly  Heb.  xii.  9,  10:   **  Fur- 

^V^ermore,  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  we  had  as  chasteners,  and  we  rev- 

^I'enced  them;  shall  we  not  much  rather  submit  ourselves  unto  the 

father  of  the  [our.^]    spirits   and  live?"      This   has  been  variously 

interpreted;  and  it  has  been  cited  as  proving  the  doctrine  of  creation- 

^^m,  i.  e,,  that  each  human  soul  is  created  for  each  human  body  by  an 

^ct  of  God.     But  this  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  God  is  the  maker 

of  our  bodies  as  well  as  of  our  spirits  or  souls;  see  Ps.  cxxxix.  13-16. 

The  allusion  may  be   to   the   original  Divine  inbreathing  whereby 

"man   became  a  living  soul";  or  to  the  regenerating  energy  of  the 

Divine  Spirit     The  sou/  is  also  spoken  of  much  in  the  same  way  in 

Isa.  Ivii.  16:   **The  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which 

I  have  made."      For  other  passages  similar  to  that  in  Hebrews,  see 

Numb.   xvi.    22:   "O  God,    the  God  of   the    spirits  of   all    flesh"; 

xxvii.  I,    ''The  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh";  Job.  xii. 

10,    **In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  (t^^Ci)  of  all  life,  and  the  breath 

(iTl"^.)  of  all  human  flesh";  xxvii.  3,    *'The  Spirit  of  God  is  in   my 

nostrils";    xxxiii.  4,    "The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  (nlP^L^'j)  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."      In  these  pas- 

sages  the  Spirit  seems  to  stand  for  the  breath  or  the  animating  prin- 
ciple  in    man;  and  God  is  simply  represented  as   the  author  and 
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preserver  of  our  lives,  with  special  reference,  it  may  be,  to  our  minds. 

Spirit  and  heart,  soul  and  heart,  are  also  used  interchangeably  and 
by  way  of  parallelism: — Isa.  li.  15,  "To  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones";  Deut.  ii.  30, 
**God  hardened  his  spirit  and  made  his  heart,"  &c. ;  Ps.  li.  10, 
"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me"; 
li.  17,  "The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart,"  &c. ;  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  "A  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit"; 
— as  for  heart  and  soul,  see  Matt.  xxii.  37,  "  With  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind";  see  also  Mark  xii.  30,  and 
Luke  xii.  19;  Acts  iv.  32,  "Of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul";  Deut 
iv.  29,  "If  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul"; 
see  also  vi.  5;  x.  12;  xi.  13;  xiii.  3;  xxvi.  16,  "  Keep  and  do  th^ 
with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul";  xxx.  2,  "Obey  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul";  Joshua  xxii.  5,  "Serve  him  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul";  xxiii.  14,  *'  Ye  know  in  all  your 
hearts  and  in  all  your  souls";  2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  25,  "To  keep  his 
commandments  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul";  i  Chron. 
xxii.  19,  "Set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to  seek  the  Lord";  Eph.  vi. 
5,6,  "  In  singleness  of  your  heart,  .  .  .  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  soul";  and  so,  Col.  iii.  22,  23,  "In  singleness  of  heart, 
fearing  God;  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  from  the  soul." 

Spirit  and  mind  are  both  contrasted  and  conjoined.  In  i  Cor. 
xiv.  14,  15,  spirit  and  voD?  are  contrasted  :  "  My  spirit  prayeth,  but 
my  understanding  is  unfruitful.  What  is  it  then  ?  I  will  pray  with 
the  spirit  and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also."  In  Eph. 
iv.  23,  they  are  conjoined  or  merged  :  "  Renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind,  voDc."  In  i  Cor.  ii.  11,  "The  spirit  of  man  in  him" 
stands  for  his  conscious  being,  it  knows  the  things  of  the  man. 

Sin,  perversion,  pollution,  are  predicated  alike  of  the  soul,  the 
spirit,  tjie  heart,  and  the  mind.  Lev.  iv.  2,  "  If  a  soul  sin;"  see 
also,  vi.  2,  etc.;  xvii.  11,  "Make  an  atonement  for  your  souls" 
(here  soul  may  mean  merely  the  person);  Hab.  ii.  4,  **  His  soul  is 
not  upright  in  him";  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die";  xxxvi.  5,  "With  despiteful  minds  (souls)";  Micah.  vi.  7,  "The 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ";  Acts  xv.  24,  "  Subverting 
your  souls";  i  Pet.  i.  22,  "Ye  have  purified  your  souls";  2  Pet. 
ii.  14,  "Beguiling  unstable  souls";  Deut.  ii.  10,  "God  hardened 
his  spirit";  Judges  ix.  23;  i  Sam.  xvi.  14,  15,  &c.,  "An  evil 
spirit";  i  Kings  xxii.  21,  22,  &c.,  "A  lying  spirit";  Ezek.  xviii.  21, 
"  A  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ";  see  in  Gospels,  "  L^nclean  spirits  "; 
2  Cor.  vii.    I,    "Filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit";  James  iv.    5, 
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*  •  The  spirit  that  dwelleih  in  us  lusteth  to  envy"; — for  ''heart"  no 
citations  are  needed  ; — for  **mind,"  Eph.  ii.  3,  "desires  of  the  flesh 
of  the  mind  {dtawota)'*;  Col.  i.  21,  **  Enemies  in  mind  (Stavoia)  by 
Mricked  works;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  "So  your  minds  (voiy>aTa)  should  be 
corrupted'';  Rom.   i.    28,    **  Reprobate  mind  (voD?)";  Col.    ii.    18, 

•*  Puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind  (vouq)";  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  "Corrupt 
ininds  (voy?)'*;  Tit.  i.  15,  "Mind  (voD^)  and  conscience  is  defiled"; 
Rom.  viii.  7,  "The  mind  of  the  flesh  {<pp6jT^fia  aapxoq)  is  enmity 
SLgainst  God." 

Righteousness  and  purity  are  similarly  predicated,  but  no  texts  are 
needed  in  proof. 

Life  after  death,  future  punishment  and  salvation,  are  predicated 
a.l^ke  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit 

Job  xxxii.  22,  "His  soul  dwelleth  near  unto  Sheol";  Ps.  xvi.  10, 

•  *Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol";  xxx.  3,  "Brought  up  my 
Soul  from  Sheol";  Matt.   x.   28,    ** Destroy  both  soul   and  body  in 
<3ehenna";  John  xii.   25,  "He  that  hatelh  his  life  (v''w/iy)  in  this 
\ivorld  shall  keep  it  unto  life  (Cwij)  eternal  ";  Matt.  x.  39,    "  He  that 
findeth  his  life  {(/'o/rj)  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my 
Sake  shall  find  it";  also,  xvi.  25,  27;    Mark  viii.  35,  38, —  "Whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  {4'^x^i)  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  the  same 
shall  save  it,"  &c. ;  also,  Luke  ix.   24,  27;  2  Cor.  xii.  15,    "I  will 
txiost  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  your  souls";  Heb.  vi.  19,  "An 
anchor  of  the  soul";  i  Peter  ii.    11,  25,  "  Fleshly  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul";  " The  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls  ";  Heb. 
X.    39,    "Saving  of  the  soul";   James  i.    21,  "Able  to  save  your 
souls";   I  Pet.  i.   9,  "Salvation  of  your  souls";  iv.  19,    "Commit 
the  keeping  of  your  souls  to  him";  Rom.  ii.  7,  9,  "To  those  who 
seek    immortality,    eternal   life,    but  tribulation  and   anguish   upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doelh  evil";  Rev.  vi.  9,  "I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls,"  &c. ;  xx.  4,    "I  saw  the  souls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded,"  &c. ; — Ps.  xxxi.  5,  "Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"; 
see  also  Luke  xxiii.  46;  Eccles.  iii.  21,  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth 
upward";  xii.  7,  "The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it"; 
1  Cor.  V.  5,  "That  the  spirit  may  be  saved";  Heb.  xii.  23,  "Spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect";  i  Pet.    iii.  19,  *' The  spirits  in  prison." 

Both  ^ir^i  and  v''«^/ij  are  sometimes,  but  particularly  4'^x^»  used  in 

•  •  ■  • 

a  sort  of  wavering  sense  between  what  we  express  by  "  life"  and  what 
we  express  by  "soul,"  or  as  combining  both  senses.  See  the  already 
quoted  passages,  John  xii.  25;  MatL  x.  39;  xvi.  26,  &c. ;  Mark  viii, 
35-37;  and  Luke  ix.  24,  25. 
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Sometimes  ^»(^3  is  used  of  the  life  oi  hruUs,      Gen.  i.  21,  24, 

•  •  •  • 

**  Every  living  creature  that  moveth,"  '*  The  living  creature  after  his 
kind";  ii.  19,  "  Every  living  creature*';  ix.  4,  **  Flesh  with  the  life 
thereof  .  .  .  shall  ye  not  eat";  iv.  12,  15.  16,  **  Every  living 
creature";  Lev.  xxiv.  18,  **  Flesh  with  the  life  thereof";  also,  xvii. 
II,  14,  and  Deut.  xii.  23;  Numb.  xxxi.  28,  *'  One  soul  of  five  hun- 
dred both  of  the  persons  and  of  the  beeves";  Job  xii.  10,  ''The 
soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  spirit  (ni^)  o^  ^  mankind." 

These  fourteen  are  all  the  cases  that  I  can  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  Hebrew  word  has  this  application.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  are  but  two  cases  of  v''«^/'?  so  used;  Rev.  viii.  9, 
'*AIl  which  were  in  the  sea  and  had  life  died";  and  xvi.  3,  **  And 
every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea." 

On  the  other  hand,  17)-^  is  used  of  beasts  six  times;  Gen.  vi.  17, 

"All  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life";  so  also,  vii.  15,  22; 
Ps.  civ.  29,  "Thou  takest  away  their  breath  (nil)";  Eccles.  iii.  19, 

"  For  that  which  befdlleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts  .  .  . 
yea  they  have  all  one  breath  (nil)";  21,  "The  spirit  of  the  beast 

that  goeth  downward. " 
And  "^r^i  is  used  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  nine  times;  Jud. 

•  ••  • 
•   • 

xvi.  16,  "His  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  the  children  of 
Israel";  Isa.  i.  14,  *'My  soul  hateth";  xiii.  2,  "In  whom  my 
soul  delighteth";  Jerem.  v.  9  and  ix.  9,  "Shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged.?"  xii.  7,  "The  dearly  beloved  of  my  soul";  xiv.  19, 
"Hath  thy  soul  loathed  Zion?"  xxxii.  41,  '^With  my  whole  heart 
and  with  my  whole  soul";  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  "  My  soul  shall  not  abhor 
you."  In  the  New  Testament  ^w/jy  is  so  applied  twice;  Matt  xii. 
18,  "In  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased;"  and  Heb.  x.  38,  "My 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him": — both  cited  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint 

In  general  t:*D2  and  v'c'/jj  are  distinguished  from  ^p,  and  Cwij.    The 

latter  stand  for  life,  living,  in  \htabsiraci,  (ihough  "^n  ^s  also  frequently 

used  concretely,  both  as  an  adjective  and  for  ^(bu>).  But  the  former  are 
always  concrete,  and  stand  for  somewhat  that  lives,  either  the  vital 
principle  itself  or  the  living  being;  and  so  they  come  to  represent  the 
person,  the  soul,  the  self;  which  ^n  and  Ccojj  never  do.     This  is  the 

strongest  evidence  that  they  stand  for  the  whole  inner  man;  for  the 
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c^x^tre  of  the  consciousness  of  our  inner  being.  Life  ("'n)  and  soul 
(t^^  t?w)  are  contradistinguished:  Job  x,  i,  "  My  soul  is  weary  of  my 

lif^";  Ps.  Ixvi.  9,  "Which  holdeth  our  soul  in  life";  Prov.  iii. 
2  2",  "So  shall  they  be  life  unto  thy  soul";  see  also  John  xii.  25, 
*^cr.  For  Cwij  see  also  i  Pet.  iii.  10.  "  He  that  will  love  life," — this 
is  very  different  from  loving  his  life,  (t''^/jj\  Jas.  iv.  14,  '*\Vhat  is 
rourlife.'^  it  is  even  a  vapour";  i  Tim.  iv.  8,  "Having  promise  of 
thie  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come";  i  Cor.  xv.  18, 
'"  If. in  this  life  only,"&c.  Of  i/'tj/rj  such  propositions  are  never 
rnnde. 

But  as  •^♦:^2  ^"^  **''^/Jj  stand  thus  for  the  vital  or  animating  prin- 

•  •  •  • 

•         m 

01  pie,  so  also  do  p,!^-^  and  -yrVui  ;  as,  "  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 

of"  life."  (Gen.  v.  17;  vii.  15,  22;  &c.);  "  Her  spirit  came  again  and 
s-he  arose,"  (Luke  viii.  55);  "As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead," 
C  Jas.  ii.  26. ) 

As  the  soul  is  the  seat  of  the  affections,  so  also,  as  we  have  seen,  is 

Ll:ie  spirit.     On  the  other  hand,  as  the  spirit  is  used  for  the  rational 

wTTk  ind,  which  is  conscious  of  the  things  of  man  that  are  in  him;  so. 

ci-lso  the  soul  ktiffivs,  thinks,  remembers  :  Psalms  cxxxix.  14,  "  my  soul 

Icnoweth  right  well";  Prov.  xix.  2,  "That  the  soul  be  withoutknowledge 

is  not  good";   i  Sam.  xx  4,  "  What  thy  soul  speaketh";  Lam.  iii.  20, 

' "  My  soul  hath    them  still  in  remembrance";  Josh,  xxiii.  14,    "Ye 

Unow  in  all  your  hearts,  and  in  all  your  souls,"  &c. 

As  soul  stands  familiarly  for  the  person,  the  self,  the  ego,  so  that 

*  *  my  soul,"   "thy  soul,"    "his  soul,"  often  mean — though   always 

probably  with  a  certain  peculiar  mdhification  of  sense — the  same  as 

^^  t/iou,  he\ — so  also  is  the  spirit  used.     Thus,   Isa.  xxxviii.  16,  "In 

'^\  these  things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit;  so  wilt  thou  recover  me  and 

^^ke  me  live";  "  where  "  Life  of  my  spirit  "  is  my  li/e\   "  My  spirit " 

^s  myself,  just  as  "  My  soul  "  is  L     So  also,    "  Hath  refreshed  my 

spirit  and  yours,"  (i  Cor.  xvi.   18,  also  2  Cor.  vii.  13),  /'.  ^. ,  me  and 

you.     And  thus,  when,  to  the  salutation:   "The  Lord  be  with  you," 

it  is  answered,    "  And  with  thy  spirit." — "  Thy  spirit"  means  simply 

th(t, ' 

In  Job  xxxii.  8,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  spirit,  r;i"*j,  belongs 

toman  naturally;  and  the  natural  understanding  is  said  to  come  into 

ir,  as  it  were,  from  the  Spirit  of  God:   "  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 

and  the  inspiration  (nUU*^)^^^^^^  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding. 

T  T  : 

That  what  is  called  r.n^ iul  is  naturally  in   man  as  well  as  what  is 
called  ^'oyji  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  which  occur 
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in  immediate  connexion  with  his  contrast  of  the  natural  or  psychical 
with  the  spiritual  or  pneumatical  man:  '*  For  who  of  men,"  says  he, 
"Knoweth  the  things  of  man  (or  of  the  man,  or  man  in  general)  save 
the  spirit  of  man  (or  of  the  man)  which  is  in  him?"  This  spirit,  then, 
belon.6:s  to  man  as  man,  to  all  men;  and  it  is  here  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  human  consciousness. 

Thus  then  we  have  seen  that: 

(i)  Spirit  and  soul  are  used  indiscriminately  for  the  whole  inner 
man. 

(2)  The  same  predicates,  the  same  affections,  are  ascribed  to  both. 

(3)  Soul  and  body,  or  spirit  and  body,  stand  alike  for  the  whole 
man. 

(4)  Spirit  and  flesh  have  sometimes  a  special  contrast,  but  not  as 
being  constituent  parts  of  our  natural  constitution. 

(5)  Heart  is  used  interchangeably  with  spirit  or  with  soul. 

(6)  Spirit  and  mind  are  contrasted  as  well  as  conjoined. 

(7)  Sin,  pollution,  perversion,  as  welj  as  righteousness  and  purity, 
are  predicated  alike  of  soul,  spirit,  heart  and  mind. 

(8)  Life  after  death,  future  punishment  and  salvation  are  predicated 
alike  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit. 

{())  Spirit  and  soul  are  both  used  for  the  principle  of  life,  the  ani- 
mating principle  in  the  body. 

(10)  Both  terms  are  used  for  the  life  of  beasts;  and  both  are  used 
in  respect  to  God,  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old. 

(11)  Both  are  used  to  denote  not   only  the  seat  of  the  affections, 
but  the  rational  conscious  mind  and  the  proper  personal  self! 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  points  of  view  in  which  the  two  terms  or 
things  are  discriminated. 

That  t^Q^  and  (in  the  Septuagint)  ^w/iy  should  come  to  stand  for 

a  dead  dody,  is  a  remarkable  and  startling  fact.  But  this  is  explained 
by  considering  that  the  body  is  regarded  as  having  been  alive;  and 
that,  to  the  eye,  the  body  represents  the  person.  Indeed,  in  our  ordi- 
nary English,  we  have  remarkable  traces  of  a  converse  usage,  viz. ,  of 
**  body'*  for  person;  as  anybody,  everybody,  somebody,  nobody,  busy- 
body, &c.,--terms  which  we  never  apply  to  the  lower  animals,  and  which 
mean,  therefore,  not  individual  bodies,  but  proper  persons.  Besides 
we  may  note  the  tendency  in  the  vulgar  thought  and  speech  in  gen- 
eral to  degrade /^rj'd?«  to  body,  ^s  in  the  phrases,  "  He  has  a  fine  per- 
son", **  To  adorn  the  person",  **  His  personal  appearance  or  bearing", 
dc.  And  thus  there  is  danger  that  that  most  refined  and  elevated 
philosophical   conception  of  personality  should  be  by  many  people 
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entirely  missed,  or  merged  in  mere  corporeity.  It  may  be  added 
that,  in  imitation  of  Scripture  language,  we  also,  in  current  English, 
Jtst  sfful  (oT 'pfrson  numerically,  as  **  Every  soul  on  board",  **more 
than  twenty  souls'*,  Ac.  In  neither  of  the  above  mentioned  ways  is 
spini  ever  used.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  uses  of  spirit  are: 

(i)  To  indicate  the  Spirit  of  God,  ihe  Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  frequently,  and  sometimes  else- 
where, to  indicate  his  miraculous  gifts,  or  with  special  reference  to 
them;  bat,  in  Cor.  xii.  4-1 1,  these  are  emphatically  distinguished  in 
their  diversity  from  the  one  giver.  In  i  Cor.  xiv.  12,  spiritual  gifts 
are  called  T>£y/iara  (in  the  plural). 

(3)  To  denote  devils  or  demons,  "evil  or  foul  spirits";  and  good 
angels,  '* ministering  spirits." 

(4)  To  denote  temper,  disposition,  character;  as,  *' Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of",  (Luke  ix.  55);  **A  meek  and 
quiet  spirit",  (1  Pet  iii.  4);  so  ** a  spirit  of  meekness",  *' of  love", 
4c;  and  **spirit  of  your  mind." 

In  none  of  these  senses  is  soul  ever  used. 

The  question  now  arises,  is  man's  nature  in  the  Scripture  regarded 
as  bipartite  or  tripartite  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  discriminations  just  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tare  usage  of  the  terms  soul  and  spirit,  when  compared  with  the  gn'eat 
mass  of  indiscriminate  usage,  can  hardly  be  urged  as  a  sufficient 
gronnd  for  regarding  soul  and  spirit  as  distinct  hypostases,  as  contra- 
distinguished constituent  parts,  of  man  s  natural  constitution. 

In  the  second  place,  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Evangelists,  only  a 

two-fold  division  is   recognized; — it  is  either    *'soul  and   body"   or 

••spirit  and  body."     **Soul  and  spirit'  are  never  discriminated.       In 

one  case  only  the  two  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  that  in  Mar)'*s 

magnificat;   where  they  are  in  parallelism,  and  mean  the  same  thing. 

Sudi  also  is  the  general  usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  St  Paul 

indaded.     Our  Lord  never  speaks  of  "body  tf«^ spirit",  but  only  of 

*'body  and  soul."      He  never  speaks  of  the  spirit  but  only  of  the 

soul,  as  ^euig  saved. 

But  there  remain  a  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  afe 
by  many  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  trichotomy;  and  thereby,  as 
they  think,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  specifically  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature.  This  doctrine,  with  \'arious  modifications, 
was  maintained  by  several  of  the  early  fathers,  and  is  by  some  urged 
as  a  solvent  for  almost  all  anthropological  difficulties  in  theolog}*. 
The  passages  relied  upon  are:  i  Thess.  v.  23;  Heb.  iv.  12;  Jude  19; 
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Jas.   iii.  15;  I  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  xv.  44,  45.     I  believe  these  are  zW 
that  are  to  any  purpose  as  proofs.     And  now  of  these  in  order : — 

(a)  Take  first  the  passage  from  i  Thess.  v.  23,  ''Your  whol< 
spirit  and  soul  and  body."  Here  I  submit  that,  in  Scripture  style, 
such  an  expression  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  setting  forth  or  imply- 
ing a  philosophical  analysis  of  man's  constitution,  but  rather  as  a 
rhetorical  fulness  of  statement  for  the  whole  inner  and  outer  man;  just 
as  *  'Thou  shalt  love  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  sou/ &.nd  with 
all  thy  mind,"  is  not  to  be  understood  as  (with  the  body)  implying  a 
tetratomistic  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  man.  And  yet  the  mode 
of  expression  in  this  latter  case  is  stronger  for  that  purpose  than  in 
the  former  for  a  similar  purpose;  it  points  much  more  emphatically 
towards  a  real  distinction  and  separation  of  parts  than  the  simple 
phrase,  ''With  all  thine  heart  and  soul  and  mind  "(like  "whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  ")  would  have  done.  To  these  four  (body 
being  included)  is,  in  one  case,  added  a  fifth,  "and  with  all  thy 
strength."  Does  this  imply  the  philosophy  of  a  pentatomistic  consti- 
tution of  man's  being  ?  We  have  just  seen  that  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  terms  for  soul  and  spin'/  are  used,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as,  in  general,  synonomous  expressions  for  that 
whole  living  being  which,  as  Butler  says,  we  call  ourselves.  It  is 
true  that,  like  all  so-called  synonomous  words, — like  heart  and  soul 
and  mind, — they  may  each  have  some  special  modification  of  mean- 
ing and  some  special  proprieties  of  use  and  application.  But  all  this 
is  not  enough  to  show  that  they  denote  distinct  things  or  beings  or 
objects  of  thought.  We  must  always  beware  how  we  read  our 
modern  abstractions  and  nice  metaphysical  analyses  into  the  concrete 
and  popular  language  of  Scripture.  The  argument  from  6Xox/.TjfHiv 
(whole)  as  implying  three  parts  is  merely  fanciful. 

(d)  Next  comes  Heb.  iv.  12,    "The  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit."     This  dividing  is  thought  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  real 
distinction  between  soul  and  spirit,  by  showing  that  they  are  not  only-^ 
logically  but  actually  separable.     But  here,   in  fact,  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  logical, — an  operation  by  the  word  of  God  acting  upon  func- 
tions, and   not  directly  upon    entities,  and  an    operation  which   is? 
described  in  highly  figurative  language.     In  any  event,  it  does  not 
express  a  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  /"rom  the  spirit,  but  a  dividing 
^the  soul  and  a  dividing  ^the  spirit;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  divid- 
ing "of  the  joints  and  marrow  "  is  not  a  dividing  of  the  joints yrw« 
the  marrow,  but  a  separation  of  joint  from  joint  or  of  each  joint  in 
twain,  and  a  cleaving  asunder  of  the  marrow, — as  if  by  a  strong 
downward  stroke  of  a  sword,  the  whole  spine  were  to  be  cleft  in  the 
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midst     It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  critical  discerning  or  distinguishing 
''  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart/'  is  not  a  discriminating  of 
thoughts  from  intents  but  of  thought  from  thought  and  intent  from 
intent;  still  less  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  to  imply  that  thoughts 
and  intents  are  assumed  to  be  two  real  and  substantial  divisions  or 
constituent  parts  of  the  heart     If  it  be  suggested  that  the  soul  and 
spirit  are   absolute  units,   indivisible  entities,  and,  so,   incapable  of 
sepiaration  into  parts;  1  answer,  that  neither  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture nor  the  ordinary  speech  of  even    these  our  philosophical  and 
scientific  times  has  anything  to  do  with  such  nice  distinctions.     The 
Scriptures  speak,  and  we  speak,  of  a  distracted  mind,  a  divided  heart, 
a.  grounded  and  broken  spirit     In  short,  in  my  view,  the  text  would 
have  much  the  same  sense  if  it  read:   "  Dividing  asunder  of  heart  and 
soul,''  &c.,  or,  *'  Of  heart  and  spirit,"  &c. 

^cj  Four  passages  remain;  in  all  of  which  the  adjective  '*  psychic" 
or  "psychical,"  {Vu^txu^)^  is  used  in  opposition  to  **  spiritual"  or 
pneumatic,"  {izvsufianxu^.)  St  Jude  speaks  of  certain  men  as 
psychical,  not  having  the  spirit'  But  surely  he  is  not  speaking 
of  men  who  are  destitute  of  a  trichotomistic  part  of  the  human 
constitution;  but  of  men  who,  in  their  full  natural  powers,  are  des- 
titute of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  are  of  a  worldly  and  carnal  disposi- 
tion. In  like  manner  St  James  describes  certain  men  as  **  earthly, 
psychical,  demon-like"; — as  if  he  had  said,  '*not  having  the  Spirit  of 
Gc:>d,  but  the  spirit  of  evil  demons."  So  also  St  Paul,  in  i  Cor.  ii. 
^  -*  ,  represents  the  *'  psychical  "  man  as  one  who  is  not  enlightened 
a.r^<l  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  contrast  with  the  spiritual  (or 
Pi^xeumatical)  man  who  is  so  taught  Thus  St  Jude  furnishes  the  key, 
'  *  psychical,  not  having  the  Spirit" — not  having  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  passage  in    i  Cor.  xv.  44  is  somewhat  different     Here  the 
X^piostle  speaks  of  **a  psychical  dody  and  a  spiritual  (or  pneumatical) 
^^>^.''    Now,  as  the  psychical  man  is  not  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  a 
^Viird  part  of  mans  normal  constitution,  or  of  a  rational  and  moral 
Mature,  but  a  man  who  has  not  the  Spirit  of  God;  he  is,  while  in  this 
^^tural  condition, — while  not  informed,  illumined,  energized  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  worldly,  carnal,  sensual;  and  so  he 
^associated  in  the  Apostle's  mind  with  this  mortal  and  corruptible 
"Ody.     And  the  spiritual  (or  pneumatic),  which  the  Apostle  most  com- 
monly sets  in  an  antithesis  to  the  fleshly  or  carnal  {traftxixu^ — zus^'ui 
to  ffdp^) — is  thus  naturally  opposed    here  to  the  psychical.      The 
psychical  body,  then,  is  that  which  furnishes  the  organic  connexion 
with  worldly  and  sensible  things,  while  the  spiritual   body  is  that 
which  shall  furnish  an  organic  connexion  with  external  things  in  a 
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heavenly  and  spiritual  state; — I* say,  an  organic  connexion  after  the 
analogy  of  the  present  body  in  its  relation  to  the  mind  or  soul.  For 
the  spiritual  body  is  body  and  not  spirit,  and  therefore  must  come 
under  the  definition  of  body.  If  it  were  to  be  mere  spirit,  then  every 
man,  in  the  future  state,  would  have  two  spirits,  the  spirit  that  he 
had  here  and  another  spirit  received  at  the  resurrection. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  represented  as  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  the  outer  man,  but  first  with  the  inner  man,  and  through  that 
with   the   outer.     And   thus   the  Apostle  says:    **If  the   Spirit  of 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."    And  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  inner  man,   renewing,  enlightening,    sanctifying; 
changing  the  psychical  to  the  pneumatical  man;  is  not  represented, 
and  is  not  to  be  conceived  of,  as  introducing  into  its  subjects  any 
new  substance  or  faculties  or  constituent  parts  of  their  nature,  but 
as  renovating  and   restoring   the   deranged   and   perverted    or   mis- 
directed functions ;  the  regenerate  man  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  his  mind,    renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, 
renewed    in  knowledge   after  the  image  of  him  that  created   him, 
created  anew  in   Christ  Jesus.     Through    the  power  of  the   H0I3 
Ghost,  Christ  dwells  in  his  people  as  a  quickening  Spirit.     It  is  pre 
sumed  that  man  in  his  original  condition,  before  he  sinned,  was  no 
destitute   of  the   Spirit.     And   yet,    to   illustrate   the   reality  of  th^ 
psychical  body,  the  Apostle  refers  to  Adam  as  he  was  originally  cre^ 
ated :   **And  so  it  is  written/' he  says,  *'lhe  first  man  Adam  wai- 
made  a  living  soul."     Thus,  in  his  normal   original   state,  he  ^-as    - 
psychical  man.     The  v''^/'?'.  ^I'oyixo^,  do  not,    therefore,   necessaril 
carry  with  them  a  bad  sense;  but  only  when  the  latter  is  used  in 
distinctively  negative  way,  as  the  Apostle  here  employs  it,  so  that  "i 
implies  the  destitution  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

But  now,  finally,  supposing  that  the  Apostle  here  or  elsewher' 
would  contradistinguish  soul  and  spirit  as  being  distinct  and  co-ord» 
nate,  higher  and  lower,  parts  of  man's  inner  nature;  I  should  stiB 
maintain  that  the  whole  usus  loquendi  oi  the  Scriptures  requires  us  \<- 
consider  it  as  a  functional  and  not  a  j«3j/t2«//<2/ distinction.  The  two- 
fold distinction  into  body  and  soul,  body  and  spirit,  body  and  mind, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  substantial  distinction;  but  in  the 
threefold  distinction  into  "body,  soul  and  spirit,"  that  between  soul 
and  spirit  simply  refers  to  different  faculties,  relations  or  activities — 
functions — of  the  inner  man,  who  is  substantially  an  individual 
unit,  but  whose  functions  are  thus  distributed  in  respect  to  his  moral 
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and  religious  state,  into  two  great  departments,  lower  and  higher, 
earthward  and  heavenward. 

Those  who  scout  the  idea  of  substances  as  a  mere  metaphysical 
figment  must  of  course  admit  the  negative  proposition,  that  the  dis- 
tinction in  question  is  not  substantial;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  refuse  to  admit  the  positive  proposition,  that  it  is  functional. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  adopt  the  idea  of  substance,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  must  either  admit  the  statement  that  the  dis- 
tinction in  question  is  not  substantial  but  functional,  or  they  must 
hold  that  there  are  real  substances  in  the  world  which  are  neither 
matter  nor  mind,  and  that  either  the  soul  or  the  spirit  is  such  a  sub- 
stance. 

I  suppose  that  nobody  has  ever  denied  or  doubted  that  in  man's 
inner  nature  there  are  higher  and  lower  powers  or  faculties  or  func- 
tions, and  that  it  is  the  higher  parts  that  are  directly  receptive  of  the 
impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit     And  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
trichotomists,  they  need  not  make  much  noise  about  their  discovery. 
The  real  difficulty  would  be  to  draw  any  precise  line  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  and  to  distribute  all  man's  faculties  or  func- 
tions (other  than  the  bodily)  into  the  two  departments  of  soul  and 
spirit;  and  especially  to  make  this  distribution  as  0/ Scripture  author- 
ity and  in  consonance  with  the  actual  use  of  these  words  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  or  in  either  of  them.     The  commonly  received 
and  very  loose  division  of  man's  nature  into  Intellectual,  Moral  and 
Physical  does  not  seem  to  correspond  to  what  is  meant  by  those  who 
make  the  threefold  division  into  spirit,  soul  and  body;  for  they  are 
understood  to  include  the  higher — rational  as  well  as  moral — facul- 
ties under  the  spirit,  while  they  admit  that  in  great  part  the  moral 
a.ffections  belong  to  the  soul.     But  we  have  seen  that  the  same  affec- 
tions  belong  also  to  the  spirit;  and  St.  Paul  enumerates  among  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  *Move,  joy,  peace,"  &c.,  and  speaks  of  **your  love 
in  the  spirit."     And   if  it  be  suggested  that  the  higher  affections 
belong  to  the  spirit.and  the  lower  to  the  soul,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  very  highest  of  the  affections,  that  which  is  the  foremost  of  the 
spiritual  graces,  the  very  heart  of  the  highest  spiritual  life,  that  which 
^'Jll  endure  when  faith  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away — love,  is  a 
function  of  the  soul.     See  Isa.  xlii.  i,  "  In  whom  my  soul  delight- 
cth";  and  Song  of  Solomon,    i.   7  and  iii.    1-4,  where   **my  soul 
ioveth "  is  five  times  repeated.      Here  the  Septuagist  uses  the  verb 

The  trichotomists  are  understood  to  admit  that  the  will  belongs  to 
the  soul;  and  certainly  the  soul  is  represented  as  the  active,  motive 
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power  in  man.       But  St.  Paul   "purposed  in  the  spirit"  {eOsro  h  r^^ 
T.'jtn!i.a-:t),      The  conscience  might  be  assigned  to  the  spirit,  but    ^^ 
includes  a  sentiment  2&  well  as  a  judgment;  and,  besides,  the  soul^^^ 
the  person,  the  ego, — as   it  is  admitted  to  be, — must  be  the  subje 
of  the  whole  consciousness. 

The  spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  used  for  the  person  also;  bu: 
when  the  Divine  Spirit  is  said  to    '*  witness  with  our  spirits  that  w 
are  the  Sons  of  God,"  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  is  anjrwi 
different  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  apostle  had  said   "with  ou 
minds,"  "our  hearts,"  or  "our  souls."     For  the  same  apostle  say 
that  "God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts"  (no 
into  our  spirits);  and  the  Spirit  thus  imparted  begets,  or  becomes,  i 
us  "  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba  Father." 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that : 

(i)  The  words  soul  and  spirit  are  generally  employed  in  the  Sen 
tures  in  an  indiscriminate  way,  each  as  denoting  the  whole  mind  o 
inner  man. 

(2)  In  some  few  cases  spirit  may  be  used  to  denote  especially  th 
higher  faculties  or  functions  of  the  mind  or  soul,  but  even  then  no 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  soul  itself. 

f3)  In  some  other  cases  spirit  is  used  for  what  does  not  at  all  belon 
to  man  in  his  natural  state;  but,  for  a  certain  temper,  disposition  an 
direction  of  the  heart,  imparted  by  the   Divine  Spirit  in  the  life 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  Christians  are  called  spiritual  (or  pneuma 
ical)  men. 

But  (4)  there  is  no  ground  in  the  Scripture  use  of  the  words  so 
and  spirit  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  trichotomistic  doctrine 
a  sharp  and  radical  distinction  between  the  two,  as  co-ordinate  pa 
of  man's  nature, — much  less  as  distinct  substances  in  his  constitutio 
Note. — In  the  second  Scripture  quotation,  p.  74,  from  Isa.  Ivii. 

the  original  word  for  "  souls"  is  p^^^»3 

t: 


On  the  Construction  of  Romans  ix.  5. 
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\Ve  shall  understand  better  the  passage  to  be  discussed  if  we  con- 
sider its  relation  to  what  precedes  and  follows,  and  the  circumstances 
QDder  which  it  was  written. 

In  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  Apostle 
^  set  forth  the  need  and  the  value  of  the  gospel,  as  '*  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  evtry  one  that  belirveth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek."  In  view  of  the  present  blessings  and  the  glorious 
Slopes  of  the  Christian  believer  he  closes  this  part  of  the  Epistle  with 
^  exultant  song  of  triumph. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Paul  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  strongest 

prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  their  most  cherished  expectations.     It 

placed  them  on  a  level  as  to  the  conditions  of  salvation  with  the 

despised  and  hated  Gentiles.     The  true  Messiah,  the  king  of  Israel, 

liic  spiritual  king  of  men,  had  come;  but  the  rulers  of  their  nation 

W  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had 

rejected  him.     They  had  thus  placed  themselves  in  direct  opposition 

10  God;  they  had  become  dvdOs;ia  drJ  tou  ^pttrrob,  outcasts  from  the 

Messiah  and  his  kingdom.     Christians,   a  large  majority  of  them 

(Gentiles  by  birth,  were  now  the  true  Israel.     No  rite  of  circumcision, 

no  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  was  required,  as  the  condition  of 

acceptance  with  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Messianic  blessings; 

no  sacrifice  but  self-sacrifice :  the  only  condition  was  faithy  as   Paul 

uses  the  term, — a  practical  belief  and  trust  in  Christ,  and  thus  in 

^3<A  revealed  in  his  paternal  character;  a  faith  that  carried   with  it 

the  affections  and  will,  ;r£<rrt^  ^C  dfd-rzr^^  htpyooni'^r^. 

How  could  these  things  be  }  How  was  this  gospel  of  Paul  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  promises  of  God  to  the  '*  holy  nation"  ?  how  with 
his  justice,  wisdom,  and  goodness  ^      Had  God  cast  off  his  people, 
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''Israel  his  servant,  Jacob  his  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  his 
friend"  ?  These  are  the  great  questions  which  the  Apostle  answers  in 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  this  Epistle.  The  first  five 
verses  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conciliaiory  introduction  to  his  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  on  which  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  was  not 
only  hard  for  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  for  Jewish  Christians,  to 
understand  and  accept 

The  unbelieving  Jews  regarded  the  Apostle  as  an  apostate  from  the 
true  religion,  and  as  an  enemy  of  their  race.  Five  times  already  he 
had  received  from  them  forty  stripes  save  one;  he  had  been  '*  in  perils 
from  his  own  countrymen"  at  Damascus,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at 
Iconium  and  Lystra,  at  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and  Corinth, — often  in 
peril  of  his  life.  By  a  great  part  of  the  believing  Jews  he  was  regarded 
with  distrust  and  aversion.  (See  Acts  xxi.  20,  21.)  His  doctrines 
were  indeed  revolutionary.  Though  he  was  about  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  carry  a  liberal  contribution  from  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  to  the  poor  Christians  in  that  city,  he  expresses  in  this 
Epistle  great  anxiety  about  the  reception  he  should  meet  with  (anxiety 
fully  justified  by  the  result),  and  begs  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  at 
Rome  in  his  behalf.  (Rom.  xv.  30-32.)  As  the  Jews  hated  Paul, 
they  naturally  believed  that  he  hated  them. 

These  circumstances  explain  the  exceedingly  strong  asseveration  of 
his  affection  for  his   countrymen,  and  of  his  deep  sorrow  for  their 
estrangement  from  God,  with  which  this  introduction  begins.     So  far 
from  being  an  enemy  of  his  people,  he  could  make  any  sacrifice  to 
win  them  to  Christ.      They  were  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  as  to  th^ 
flesh;  he  gloried  in  sharing  with   them  the  proud  name  of  Israelite- 
he  delights  to  enumerate  the  magnificent  privileges  by  which  God  hacL 
distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations, — *'  the  adoption,  and  th^ 
glory,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  covenants,  the  temple-service, 
and  the  promises*';  theirs  were  the  fathers,   and  from  among  them, 
•as  the  crowning  distinction  of  all,  the  Messiah  was  born,  the  supreme? 
gift  of  God's  love  and  mercy  not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  all  man — 
kind.     All  God's  dealings  with   his  chosen  people  were  designed  tCP' 
prepare  the  way,  and  had   prepared  the  way,  for  this  grand  consum- 
mation.    How  natural  that  when,  in  his  rapid  recital  of  their  historic 
glories,  the  Apostle  reaches  this  highest  distinction  of  the  Jews  and 
greatest  blessing  of  God's  mercy  to  men    he  should  express  his  over- 
flowing  gratitude   to   God   as  the   Ruler  over  All;  that  he  should 
"thank  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift"!      I  believe  that  he  has  done 
so;  and  that  the  fifth  verse  of  the  passage  we  are  considering  should 
be  translated, — "  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  from  whom  is  the  Mes- 
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slab  as  to  the  flesh:  he  who  is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  for  ever. 
-Amen.,"  or,  "he  who  is  God  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.'* 
The  doxology  springs  from  the  same  feeling  and  the  same  view  of  the 
gracious  providence  of  God  which  prompted  the  fuller  outburst  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  where,  on  completing  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  which  he  here  introduces,  the  Apostle  exclaims,  **0  the 
depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  untraceable  his  ways !  .  .  . 
For  from  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things  :  to 
Him  be  {or  is)  the  glory  forever.  Amen." 
I  believe  that  there  are  no  objections  to  this  construction  of  the 

passage  which  do  not  betray  their  weakness  when  critically  examined; 

and  that  the  objections  against  most  of  the  other  constructions  which 

have  been  proposed  are  fatal. 
The  passage  is  remarkable  for  the  different  ways  in  which  it  has 

been  and  may  be  punctuated,  and  for  the  consequent  variety  of  con- 
structions which  have  been  given  it.     The  Greek  is  as  follows: 

It  ^r<2WOTa//<ra//K  admits  of  being  punctuated  and  construed  in  at 
least  seven  different  ways. 

1.  Placing  a  comma  after  (rdpxa,  and  also  after  Oso^,  we  may  trans- 
late the  last  clause: — *'who  {or  he  who)  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever. " 

2.  Putting  the  second  comma  after  TzdvrvDj  instead  of  Otu^: — '*  who 
{^r  he  who)  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 

3.  With  a  comma  after  r«Vrwv  and  also  after  Ozoq: — ''who(^rhe 
vlio)  is  over  all,  God,  blessed  for  ever."  So  Morus,  Gess  {Chrisii 
'Rerson  und  Werk,  H.  i.  207  f ,  Basel,  1878). 

4.  Placing  a  comma  after  6  wy,  and  also  after  Otuz\ — **He  who 
^s,  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." — See  Wordsworth's  note,  which 
however  is  not  consistent  throughout;  and  observe  the  mistrans- 
lation at  the  end  of  his  quotation  from  Athanasius  {Oral.  conL 
^n'anos,  i.  §  24,  p.  338).* 

5.  Placing  a  comma  after  trdpxa^  and  a  colon  after  ravrwy,  the  last 
W  of  the  verse  may  be  rendered: — **and  from  whom  is  the  Mes- 
siah as  to  the  flesh,  who  {or  he  who)  is  over  all:  God  be  blessed  for 
ever.    Amen." 

•Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  here  as  a  curiosity  a  construction  proposed 
in  the  Record  newspaper,  in  an  article  copied  in   Christian  Opinion 
and  Revisionist  for  March   11,  1882,  p.  222.    The  writer  would  trans- 
late: •*  Of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God,    Blessed  be  He  lor  ever!    Amen." 
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6.  Placing  a  colon  after  adpxa,  Oeo^:  may  be  taken  as  predicate 
thus: — "he  who  is  over  all  is  God,  blessed  for  ever";  so  Profess^'" 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Ely;  or  thus: — "he  who  was  ov^' 
all  being  (literally^  was)  God,  blessed  for  ever."    So  Andrews  Norton- 

7.  With  a  colon  after  cdpxa^  6  mv  M  Trdi^ratv  Oso^  may  be  taken  a* 
the  subject,  and  euXopjro^  as  predicate,  with  the  ellipsis  of  cfiy  or 
etrrtv,  making  the  last  part  of  the  verse  a  doxology,  thus: — "he  who 
is  over  all,  God,  be  blessed  {or  is  to  be  praised)  forever";  or,  "he 
who  is  God  over  all  be  blessed  {or  is  to  be  praised)  for  ever";  or, 
"God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  {or  is  to  be  praised)  for  ever." 

I  pass  over  other  varieties  of  translation  and  interpretation,  depend- 
ing on  the  question  whether  TzdvTwv  is  to  be  taken  as  masculine*  or 
neuter,  and  on  the  wider  or  narrower  application  of  the  word  in  either 
case. 

In  Nos.  1-4  inclusive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  6  dtv  with  all  that 
follows,  including  the  designation  Oz6^,  is  referred  to  o  xP^irru^;  in 
Nos.  6  and  7,  6  m  introduces  an  independent  sentence,  and  ^c»c 
denotes  God,  the  Father.  No.  5  refers  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
in  debate  to  6  ^piaro^^  the  last  part  to  God. 

The  question  of  chief  interest  is  whether  in  this  passage  the  Apostle 
has  called  Christ  God,     Among  those  who  hold  that  he  has  done  so, 
the  great  majority  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the  constructions  nuDd- 
bered  i  and  2;  and  it  is  to  these,  and  especially  to  No.  2,  followed 
both  in  King  James's  version  and  the  Revised  Version  (text),  that     I 
shall  give  special  attention.    Among  those  who  refer  the  last  part  of 
the  sentence  to  God  and  not  Christ,  the  great  majority  of  scholars 
adopt  either  No.  5  or  No.  7.     I  have  already  expressed  myprefercacrc 
for  the  latter  construction,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  by  those  wbo 
find  here  a  doxology  to  God. 


I.  We  will  first  consider  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  agaii 
the  construction  which  makes  the  last  part  of  the  sentence,  beginning 
with  6  ctfv,  introduce  a  doxology  to  God.     I  shall  then  state  the  argU' 
ments  which  seem  to  me  to  favor  this  construction,  and  at  the  saoo^ 
time  to  render  the  constructions  numbered  i  to  4  each  and  all  unten- 
able.     Other  views  of  the  passage  will  be  briefly  noticed.      Some 
remarks  will  be  added  on  the  history  of  its  interpretation,  though  no 
full  account  of  this  will  be  attempted. 

I.  It  is  objected  that  a  doxology  here  is  wholly  out  of  place;  that 
the  Apostle  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  Jewish  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  and  its  consequences,  and  "an  elegy  or  funeral  discourse 
cannot  be  changed  abruptly  into  a  hymn." — He  is  indeed  deeply 
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grieved  at  the  unbelief  and  blindness  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
coantrymen;  but  his  sorrow  is  not  hopeless.  He  knows  all  the 
vhile  that  "the  word  of  God  hath  not  failed,"  that  "  God  hath  not 
cast  off  his  people" whom  he  foreknew";  that  at  last  "all  Israel 
shall  be  saved ";  and  nothing  seems  to  me  more  natural  than  the 
play  of  mingled  feelings  which  the  passage  presents;  grief  for  the 
present  temporary  alienation  of  his  countrymen  from  Christ;  joy  and 
thank^ving  at  the  thought  of  the  priceless  blessings  of  which  Christ 
^vas  the  minister  to  man,  and  in  which  his  countrymen  should  ulti- 
mately share. 

Flatt,  Stuart,  and  others  put  the  objection  in  a  very  pointed  form. 
Tliey  represent  a  doxology  as  making  Paul  say,  in  effect:    "The 
special  privileges  of  the  Jews  have  contributed  greatly  to  enhance  the 
g'uilt  and  punishment  of  the  Jewish  nation;  God  be  thanked  that  he 
has  given  them  such  privileges!" — But  they  simply  read  into  the  pas- 
Kag;e  what  is  not  there.     There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest 
tliat  the  Apostle  is  taking  this  view  of  the  favor  which  God  had  shown 
the  Jewish  nation.     He  is  not  denouncing  his  countrymen  for  their 
^uilt  in  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and  telling  them  that  this  guilt  and  its 
punishment  are  aggravated  by  the  privileges  they  have  abused.     So 
tender  is  he  of  their  feelings  that  he  does  not  even  name  the  cause  of 
his  grief,  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred.     He  is  assuring  his  country- 
men, who  regarded  him  as  their  enemy,  of  the  sincerity  and  strength 
of  his  love    for    them.     They  are  his  brethren;    the  very  name 
•  •  Israelite "  is  to  him  a  title  of  honor;*  and  he  recounts  in  detail, 
certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  one  touching  a  painful  subject,  the 
glorious  distinctions  which  their  nation  had  enjoyed  through  the  favor 
of  God.     Calvin,  who  so  often  in  his  commentaries  admirably  traces 
t^he  connection  of  thought,  here  hits  the  nail  on  the  head:     "  Haec 
dignitatis  elogia  iesiimania  sunt  amoris.     Non   enim  solemus  adeo 
^nigne  loqui,  nisi  de  iis  quos  amamus."t 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  take  some  notice  of  Dr.  Gifford's 
^marks  in  his  recent  and  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  He  says:  "  Paul's  anguish  is  deepened  by  the  memory  of 
4cir  privileges,  most  of  all  by  the  thought  that  their  race  gave  birth 
to  the  Divine  Saviour,  whom   they  have   rejected." — But  in  Paul's 

*Sce  ch.  xi.  i ;  2  Cor.  xi.  22. 

fThc  view  which  I  have  taken  accords  with  that  of  Dr.  Hodge.     He 
says: — "The  object  of  the  Apostle  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  con- 
tained in  the  first  five  verses,  is  to  assure  the  Jews  of  his  love  and  of  his 
respect  for  their  peculiar  privileges." — Comm,  on  the  Ep,  to  the  Romans, 
new  ed.  (1864),  note  on  ix.  4,  p.  469;  see  also  p.  463. 
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enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  he  has  in  view  not  mwlt 
their  present  condition  but  their  whole  past  history,  illuminated  is  it 
had  been  by  light  from  heaven.  Will  it  be  seriously  maintained  thai 
Paul  did  not  regard  the  peculiar  privileges  which  the  Jewish  nation 
had  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages,  as  gifts  of  God's  goodness  for  which 
eternal  gratitude  was  due? — But  "  his  anguish  was  deepened  moil 
of  all  by  the  thought  that  their  race  gave  birth  to  the  Divine 
Saviour"!  Paul's  grief  for  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  then,  W 
extinguished  his  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  blessings  which  he  per- 
sonally owed  to  Christ;  it  had  extinguished  his  gratitude  for  the  bet 
that  the  God  who  rules  over  all  had  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Savioaiof 
the  world  !  The  dark  cloud  which  hid  the  light  just  then  from  lh(  , 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  but  which  he  believed  was  soon  to  pW 
away,  had  blotted  the  sun  from  the  heavens.  The  advent  of  Christ 
was  no  cause  for  thanksgiving;  he  could  only  bow  his  bead  in 
anguish,  deepened  most  of  all  by  the  thought  that  the  Messiah  hid 
sprung  from  the  race  to  which  he  himself  belonged  ! 

"His  anguish  was  deepened  by  the  memory  of  their  privileges." 
Paul  does  not  say  this;  and  is  Dr.  Gifford  quite  sure  that  this  was  the 
way  in  which  these  privileges  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  ?    }AiJ 
we  not  as  naturally  suppose  that  the  thought  of  God's  favor  to  his 
people  in  the  past,  whom  he  had  so  olten  recalled  from  their  wander- 
ings, afforded  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  they  had  not  slumbld 
so  as  to  fall  and  perish,  but  that  their  present  alienation  from  Christ- 
contributing  as  it  had  done,  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  to 
the  wider  and  more  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentile*' 
was  only  temporary?      If  we  will  let  Paul   be  his  own   interpreiC, 
instead  of  reading  unnatural  thoughts  between  his  lines,  we  shall  tal-^ 
this  view.      ''  God  hath  no/  cast  off  his  people,  whom  he  foreknei;^, 
"  whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glorj'.  and  the  covenants,  and  tb* 
promises."       "A  hardening  in  part  hath  befallen   Israel,"  but  onl/ 
"  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  corae  in;  and  so  {or  then)  alJ 
Israel  shall  be  saved.''      It  is  not  fur  nothing  that    "  theirs  are  the 
fathers";  that  they  had  such    ancestors  as  Abraham,     "  the  friend  of 
God,"  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  "as  touching  the  gospel,  they  are  ene- 
mies for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles,  but  as  touching  the  election,"  as 
the  chosen  people  of  God,    "  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake." 
"If  the  firstfruit  is  holy,  so  is  the  lump;  and  if  the  root  is  holy,  so 
are    the   branches."     "God    doth  not    repent  of  his  calling  and  his 
gifts."     "God  hath  shut  up  all    [Jews  and  Gentiles]  unto  disobe- 
dience, that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."    For  theancieni  prophecy 
is  now  fulfilled;  the  Deliverer  hath  come  out  of  Zion,  and  "he  shal' 
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turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches," 
&c  Such  were  the  thoughts  which  the  past  privileges  of  the  Jews,  in 
connection  with  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  we  see  from  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  this  Epistle,  actually  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Paul.'*' 

Can  we  then  reasonably  say,  that  when  in  his  grand  historic  survey 
and  enumeration  of  the  distinctive  privileges  of  the  Jews,  the  Apostle 
reaches  the  culminating  point  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  sprung 
from  that  race,  a  devout  thanksgiving  to  God  as  the  beneficent  ruler 
overall  is  wholly  out  of  place?  Might  we  not  rather  ask.  How 
could  it  be  repressed  ? 

We  may  then,  I  conceive,  dismiss  the  psychological  objection  to  the 
doxology,  on  which  many  have  laid  great  stress,  as  founded  on  a  nar- 
row and  superficial  view  of  what  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have 
been  iiy  the  Apostle's  mind.  And  I  am  happy  to  see  that  so  fair- 
minded  and  clear-sighted  a  scholar  as  Professor  Dwight  takes  essen- 
tially the  same  view  of  the  matter.     (See  above,  p.  41.) 

2.  A  second  objection  to  a  doxology  here  is  founded  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  first  five  verses  of  the  chapter  to  what  follows.  A  dox- 
ology, it  is  thought,  unnaturally  breaks  the  connection  between 
the  sixth  verse  and  what  precedes. 

This  argument  is  rarely  adduced,  and  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  attach  some 
weight  to  it,  though  apparently  not  much.     (See  above,  p.  41  f) 

The  first  five  verses  of  the  chapter,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  con- 
ciliatory introduction  to  the  treatment  of  a  delicate  and  many-sided 
subject  This  treatment  begins  with  the  sixth  verse,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  particle  U,  **but."  Whether  the  last  part  of  verse  5  is 
*  doxology  to  God,  or  simply  the  climax  of  the  privileges  of  the  Jews, 
the  U cannot  refer  to  what  immediately  precedes.  In  ei ther  case,  it  refers 
to  what  is  implied  in  verses  2  and  3,  and  meets  the  most  prominent 
objection  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  in  the  preceding 
part  of  tRe  Epistle.  The  thought  is,  The  present  condition  of  the 
^t  mass  of  my  countrymen  is  indeed  a  sad  one,  and  not  the  Jews 
Sanation,  but  Christians,  are  the  true  people  of  God;  hut  it  is  not 
^  if  the  promises  of  God  have  failed.  (Comp.  iii.  3,  4)  This 
simple  statement  of  the  connection  of  ver.  6  with  what  precedes  seems 
to  me  all  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  objection.     The  argument  that  a 

*This  appreciative  recapitulation  of  the  distinctions  of  the  Jewish 
people  would  also  serve  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
to  self-conceit,  and  would  lead  them  to  recognize  the  important  part  of 
the  despised  Hebrews  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history.  It  would 
virtually  say  to  them,  "  Glory  not  over  the  branches;  but  if  thou  gloriest, 
thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.**    (Rom.  xi.  18.) 
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doxology  is  inconsistent  with  the  Apostle's  state  of  mind  has  alre3.d/ 
been  answered. 

3.  A  third  objection,  urged  by  many,  is  founded  on  the  alleged 
abniptness  of  the  doxology,  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  God 
in  what  precedes.  Some  also  think  that  a  doxology  here  would  need 
to  be  introduced  by  the  particle  di, 

I  cannot  regard  this  objection  as  having  any  force.  It  is  quite  io 
accordance  with  the  habit  of  Paul  thus  to  turn  aside  suddenly  to  giv^ 
expression  to  his  feelings  of  adoration  and  gratitude  toward  God* 
See  Rom.  i.  25;  vii.  25  (where  the  genuineness  of  ^c'  is  very  doubt- 
ful); 2  Cor.  ix.  15,  where  note  the  omission  of  di  in  the  genuine 
text;  I  Tim.  i.  17,  where  the  doxology  is  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  Christ  The  doxology  xi.  36,  as  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  89), 
is  completely  parallel  in  thought.     Far  more  abrupt  is- the  doxology 

2  Cor.    xi.  31,  6  Oeu^  xat  Tzarijp  too  xu p too  ^Ir^ trot}  oldsv,  6  (Sty  ewio^roc 

e/c  roh^  aiojvaq^  art  ou  (/'sudofiat^  where  the  ascription  of  praise  is 
interposed  between  ohhu  and  ort  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

It  is  very  strange  that  it  should  be  urged  as  an  argument  against 
the  doxology  that  God  is  not  meniioned  in  the  preceding  context  The 
name  does  not  occur,  but  almost  every  word  in  verses  4  and  5  sug- 
gests the  thought  of  God.  So,  to  a  Jew,  the  very  name  "Israelites"; 
so  **  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  service,  and  the  promises";  and  so  above  all 
o  //»f<Tr(/7,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Messiah;  as  to  the  flesh,  sprung 
from  the  Jews,  but  as  to  his  holy  spirit  the  Son  of  God,  the  messen- 
ger of  God's  love  and  mercy,  not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

That  the  mention  of  Christ  in  such  a  connection  as  this  should 
bring  vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  the  thought  of  God  and  his 
goodness,  and  thus  lead  to  a  doxology,  is  simply  in  accordance  with 
the  conception  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  which  appears  every- 
where in  this  Epistle  and  in  all  his  Epistles.  While  Christ,  ^dC  oh  rd 
TTAcvra,  is  the  medium  of  communication  of  our  spiritual  blessings, 
Paul  constantly  views  them  in  relation  to  God,  iz  oh  za  izdvTa^  as  the 
original  Author  and  Source.     The  gospel  is   "the  gospel  of  God," 

*"  Ad  base  annotatum  est  hoc  in  scriptis  beali  Pauli,  quod  aliquoties 
in  medio  sermonis  cursu  veluti  raptus  orat,  aut  adorat,  aut  gratias  ag^t, 
aut  glorificat  Deum,  praesertim  ubi  commemoratum  est  aliquid  de 
mysteriis  adorandis,  aut  ineffabili  bonitate  Dei." — Erasmus,  Apol,  adv, 
monachos  quosdam  Hispanos,  0pp.  ix.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1706),  col.  io44«  .On 
this  subject,  and  on  the  position  of  vAoyrf-cd^,  see  the  valuable  note  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  Comm,  on  St,  PauPs  Ep.  to  the  Romans^ 
3d  ed.  (Lond.   1881),  p.  369  f.,  271. 
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"  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation";  the  righteousness  which  it  reveals 

i»     "a  righteousness  which  is  of  God";  it  is  God  who  has  set  forth 

»  Christ  as  iXcumjpwv,  who  "commendeth  his  love  toward  us  in  that, 

vhile  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us";  who  ''spared  not,his 

own  Son,   but  freely  gave  him   for  us  all";  it  is  "God  who  raised 

him  from  the  dead";  "what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 

^eak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 

sinful  flesh,  and  on  account  of  sin,"  has  done  ;  the  glory  to  which 

Christians  are  destined,  as  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 

Christ,  is  "the  glory  of  God";  in  short,  "all  things  are  of  God,  who 

hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "nothing 

shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 

Lord." 

Though  no  one  can  doubt  that  Paul  was  full  of  love  and  gratitude 
to  Christ,  so  that  we  might  expect  frequent  ascriptions  to  him  of  praise 
and  glory,  it  is  a  remarkable  feet  that  there  is  no  doxology  or  thanks- 
giving to  Christ  in  any  of  his  Epistles  except  those  to  Timothy,  the 
S'enuineness  of  which  has  been  questioned  by  many  modem  scholars. 
These  Epistles,  at  any  rate,  present  marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
Ia.T)guage,  and  if  written  by  Paul,  were  probably  written  near  the  close 
or  his  life.  And  in  them  there  is  but  one  doxology  to  Christ,  and  that 
*^  ot  absolutely  certain,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  xupto<:  (2 
Tim.  iv.  18);  while  the  thanksgiving  is  a  simple  expression  of  thank- 
ful Iness  (i  Tim.  i.  12),  /ct/ojv  e^o),  gr alias  haheo  (noK  ago).  One  rea- 
son for  this  general  absence  of  such  ascriptions  to  Christ  on  the  part 
or  the  Apostle  seems  to  have  been  that  habit  of  mind  of  which  I  have 
J^st  spoken,  and  which  makes  it  a  priori  movt  probable  that  the  dox- 
ology in  Rom.  ix.  5  belongs  to  God.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  will 
^>e  more  appropriately  treated  in  another  place. 

As  to  the  dif  which  Schultz  insists  would  be  necessary,*  one  needs 
only  to  look  feirly  at  the  passage  to  see  that  it  would  be  wholly  out 
of  place;  that  a  doxology  to  God  involves  no  antithetic  contrast  between 
God  and  Christ,  as  Schultz  and  some  others  strangely  imagine.     Nor 
docs  ^^  as  a  particle  of  transition  seem  natural  here,  much  less  re- 
quired.    It  would  make  the  doxology  too  formal. 

4.  It  is  urged  that  "  6  wy,  grammatically  considered,  is  more  easily 
*nd  naturally  construed  in  connection  with  /pttrro^^  than  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  and  doxological  clause."     (See  Dr.  Dwight's  article, 
PP-  24,  25,  above.) 
Much  stronger  language  than  this  is  often  used.     Dr.  Hodge,  for 

'^Tahrbiicher  fitr  deutsche  Theol,,  1868,  xiii.  470  f.,  477. 
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example,  assuming  that  6  w/  must  be  equivalent  to  oc  i<r:i^  says  tha  m — M 
the  interpretation  which  refers  the  words  to  Christ  is  the  only  on^     e 
"which  can,  with  the  least  regard  to  the  rules  of  construction,  b*-^e 
mai^^tained."     {Comm,  in  loc,  p.  472.) 

Dr.  Dwight,  whose  article  is  in  general  so  admirable  for  the  fair  — 
ness,  clearness,  and  moderation  of  its  statements,  has  expressed  him — 
self  here  in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  feel  perfectly  sure  of  his  meaning* 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  connection  of  6  (hj  with  6  ^pttno^,  '*Thi^ 
construction  of  6  "Jv,  in  cases  similar  to  that  which  is  here  presented^ 
is  the  almost  universal  one  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  other 
Greek." — If  *' cases  similar  to  that  which  is  here  presented"  means 
cases  in  which  6  m  (or  any  participle  with  the  article)  is  preceded  by 
a  noun  to  which  it  may  be  easily  joined,  while  it  also  admits  of  beings 
regarded  as  the  subject  of  an  independent  sentence,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  in  such  grammatically  ambiguous  cases  it  almost  invariably  does 
refer  to  the  preceding  subject,  the  argument  is  weighty,  if  the  asser- 
tion is  true.     But  not  even  one  such  case  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  pointed  out.     Till  such  a  case,  or  rather  a  sufficient  number  of" 
such  cases  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  induction,  shall  b& 
produced,  I  am  compelled  to  consider  the  statement  as  resting  on  no 
evidence  whatever.     Yet  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  "  similar  cases  ""^ 
seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  what  is  said  further  on  (p.  24)  abou^^ 

'*the  peculiarity  of  Rom.  ix.  5."     Cases  in  which  J  wi',  grammati ' 

cally  considered,  can  only  refer  to  a  preceding  subject,  are  certainly*^ 
not  *'  similar  cases  to  that  which  is  here  presented,"  in  which,  as  Dr^ — - 
Dwight  admits,  *' there  is,  at  the  most,  only  a  presumption  in  favoi 
of  this  construction  of  the  clause  as  against  the  other"  (p.  25). 

But  if  Dr.  Dvvight's  statement  means,  oris  intended  to  imply,  tha' 
0  c5i/  with  its  adjuncts,  or,  in  general,  the  participle  with  the  article, 
almost  universally  forms  a  descriptive  or  a  limiting  clause  referring  t( 
a  preceding  subject,  while  its  use  as  the  independent  subject  of 
sentence  is  rare,  the  assertion  is  fatally  incorrect.  The  latter  use  \\ 
not  only  very  common,  but  in  the  New  Testament,  at  least,  is  mon 
frequent  than  the  former.  We  have  (a)  o  wy,  or  o\  ovrsc,  in  thi 

nominative,  as  the  subject  of  an  independent  sentence.  Matt.  xii.  30  ^ 
Mark  xiii.  16  (text,  rec);  Luke  vi.  3  (t.  r.,  Tisch.);  xi.  23;  John  iii^ 
31;  vi.   46;  viii.  47;  ix.  40;  Acts  xxii.    9;  Rom.  viii.  5,  8.     Contra 
(3),  referring  to  a  preceding  subject,  and  forming,  as  I  understand  it, 
SLTi  apposi/ional chusc,  John  i.    18;  iii.    13  (text,  rec);    (Acts  v.  17;) 
2  Cor.  xi.  31;  Rev.  v.  5  (t.  r. );  a  limiting  clause,  John  xi.  31;  xii. 
17;  Acts  xi.  I.     To  these  may  be  added   2  Cor.  v.  4;  Eph.  ii.  13, 
where  the  clause  is  in  apposition  with  or   describes  yiflr  or  y/isF? 
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Expressed  or  understood;  and  perhaps  John  xviii.  37   (^ra?  6  m  x. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Col.  iv.  11  belongs  under  (a)  or  (b)]  see 
Meyer  in  he.  For  the  examples  of  fov  I  have  relied  on  Brivder's 
Concordance,  p.  255,  No.  VI.  But  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar 

in  the  use  of  this  particular  participle  with  the  article,  so  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  I  have,  with  the  aid  of  Bruder,f  exam- 
ined the  occurrences  of  the  participle  in  general,  in  the  nominative, 
with  the  article,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  I  find  in  Matthew  86  ex- 
amples of  its  use  {a)  as  the  subject,  or  in  a  very  few  cases  (9)  as  the 
predicate,  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood,  and  only  38  of  its  use 
{6)  in  a  descriptive  or  limiting  clause,  annexed  to  a  preceding  sub- 
ject; in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  28  examples  of  the  former  kind 
against  12  of  the  latter;  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
39  of  the  former  against  4  of  the  latter,  one  of  these  being  a  false 
reading.  J 

In  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  the  participle  with  the  article, 
sks  the  subject  of  an  independent  sentence,  instead  of  being  excep- 
^onal  in  the  New  Testament,  is  far  more  common  than  its  use  as  an 
ttributive.  Nor  is  this  strange;  for  6  m  properly  signifies  not  "who 
i"  but  **he  who  is."    The  force  of  the  article  is  not  lost.§     While 


*The  examples  of  o  wv  and  other  participles  with   rd<;  belong  perhaps 

uite  as  properly  under  {a).    Without  ra?,  the  6  wv  x.  r,  k,  is    the  sub- 

j^ctof  the  sentence,  and  the  meaning  is  the  same;  T:a^  only  strengthens 

t-lie  J  wv.  See  Kriiger,  Gr.  Sprachlehre,  5te  Aufl.  (1875),  J  50-  4-  Anm.  i. 

\Concordaniiae,  etc.,  p.  586,  No.  2;  p.  598,  No.  VII.  i;  comp.  p.  603, 

T^^o.VIII.;  604.  No.  IX. 

tin  this  reckoning,  to  prevent  any  cavil,  I  have  included  under  {b)  all 
^^e  examples  of  itaq  6  or  ravrec  of,  of  which  there  are  8  in  Matthew,  2 
^^  Romans,  and  i  in  i  Cor.;  also  the  cases  of  the  article  and  participle 
''^ith  <ro  or  ufxelq  as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  expressed  or  understood,  of 
^'hich  there  are  4  in  Matthew  and  7  in  Romans.  I  have  not  counted  on 
^ithcr  side  Rom.  viii.  33,  34,  and  ix.  33;  the  first  two,  translated  accord- 
''*e  to  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version,  belong  under  (a),  according  to 
'^  margin,  under  {b)\  Rom.  ix.  22,  if  we  omit  ra?,  with  all  the  critical 
editors,  would  also  belong  under  (a), 

I"  Participles  take  the  article  only  when  some  relation  already  known 
o^  especially  noteworthy  {is  qui,  quippe  qui)  is  indicated,  and  conse- 
quently the  idea  expressed  by  the  participle  is  to  be  made  more  promi- 
nent."—Wilier,  Gram.  7te  Aufl.,  J  20,  i.  b.  a.  c.  p.  127  (p.  134  Thayer). 
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in  some  of  its  uses  it  may  seem  interchangeable  with  oc  itrrt,  it  di 
fers  in  this,  that  it  is  generally  employed  either  in  appositional  or  i 
limiting  clauses,  in  distinction  from  descriptive  6r  additive  clauses, 
while   oc  with  the   finite  verb   is  appropriate  for  the  latter.     Fo 
examples  of  the  former,  see  John  i.  18;  xii.  17;  of  the  latter,  Rom^ 
V.    14;  2   Cor.  iv.  4.     To   illustrate  the  difference  by  the   passage 
before  us:  if  o  wj  here  refers  to  6  ypttrTuq,  the  clause  would  be  mor^* 
exactly  translated  as  appositional,  not  **who  is/' &c.,  but  "he  wh(^ 
is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,"  implying  that  he  was  well  known, 
to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  as  God,  or  at  least  marking  this  predicate 
with  special  emphasis;  while  ot  lanv  would  be  more  appropriate  if  it 
were  simply  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  predicate  deity  of  Christ, 
and  would  also  be  perfectly  unambiguous. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  either  in  the  proper  meaning  of  C  aJv,  or  in 
its  usage,    which   makes  it  more  easy  and   natural  to  refer  it  to 
o  xP^^'^^^f  t^an  to  take  it  as  introducing  an  independent  sentence. 
It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  circumstances  which  make 
the  latter  construction  easy,  and  which  distinguish  the  passage  from 
nearly  all  others  in  which  6  wy,  or  a  participle  with  the  article,  i$ 
used  as  an  attributive.  In  all  the  other  instances  in  the  New  Testament 
of  this  use  of  6  wv  or  ol  ovt£<;  in  the  nominative,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  parenthetic  insertion  in  2  Cor.  xi.  31  (see  above,  page  94), 
it  immediately  follows  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.     The  same  is5- 
generally  true  of  other  examples  of  the  participle  with  the  article. 
(The  strongest  cases  of  exception  which  I  have  noticed  are  John  vii. 
50  and  2  John  7. )      But  here  6  m  is  separated  from  6  xp^<n6z  by 
TO  xara  ffdpxa,  which  in  reading  must  be  followed  by  a  pause,  a  pause 
which  is  lengthened  by  the  special  emphasis  given  to  the  xara  <Fdpxa 
by  the  to;  *  and  the  sentence  which  precedes  is  complete  in  itsel 
grammatically,  and  requires  nothing  further  logically,  for  it  was  only 
as  to  the  flesh  that  Christ  was  from  the  Jews.     On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  88)  the  enumeration  of  blessings  which  imme- 


*If  6 ypKTTo^  were  placed  afler  xard  aapxa^  the  ambiguity  would  not 
indeed  be  wholly  removed,  but  it  would  be  much  more  natural  to  refer 
the  o  wy  to  Christ  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps  the  feeling  of  this  led  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  to  make  this  transposition,  as  he  does  in  quoting  the  passage 
against  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  maintained  that  "  neither  Paul  dared  to 
call  Christ  God,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  alX  6  XP^*^^^ 
'Iwfhvr^q."  (See  Cyril  conf,  Julian,  lib.  x.  Opp,  vi.  b.  p.  328  b  ed.  Aubert.) 
In  two  other  instances  Cyril  quotes  the  passage  in  the  same  way;  Opp. 
V.  b.  pp.  1 18  a,  148  e;  though  he  usually  follows  the  order  of  the  present 
Greek  text. 
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ci£ately  precedes,  crowned  by  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  advent 
Girist,  naturally  suggests  an  ascription  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
God  as  the  Being  who  rules  over  all;  while  a  doxology  is  also 
ggested  by  the 'J/iijv  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.*     From  every 
int  of  view,  therefore,  the  doxological  construction  seems  easy  and 
lural.     The  ellipsis  of  the  verb  etrrt  or  elrj  in  such  cases  is  simply 
ording  to  rule.     The  construction  numbered  6  above  (see  p.  90) 
also  perfectly  easy  and  natural  grammatically;  see  2  Cor.  i.  21; 
-  5;  Heb.  iii.  4. 
The  naturalness  of  a  pause  after  trdftxa  is  further  indicated  by  the 
a  that  we  find  a  point  after  this  word  in  all  our  oldest  MSS.  that 
tify  in  the  case,  namely,  A  B  C  L,  and  in  at  least  eight  cursives, 
ough  the  cursives  have  been  rarely  examined  with  reference  to  their 
ptinrtuation.  f  . 

It  has  been  urged  (see  above,  p.  24),  that  if  the  writer  did  not 

intend  that  o  wv  should  be  referred  to  Christ,  he  would  have  adopted 

ajiother  construction  for  his  sentence,  which  would  be  exposed  to  no 

such  misapprehension.     But  this  argument  is  a  boomerang.     Mr. 

Ret  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (2d 

^,  p.  271  £)  well  says,  on  the  other  hand: — 

"Had  Paul  thought  fit  to  deviate  from  his  otherwise  unvarying 

castom  and  to  speak  of  Christ  as  God,  he  must  have  done  so  with  a 

serious  and  set  purpose  of  asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ     And  if  so, 

he  would  have  used  words  which  no  one  could  misunderstand.     In  a 

similar  case,  John  i.  i,  we  find  language  which  excludes  all  doubt 

And  in  this  case  the  words  oq  itrrvj,  as  in  i.   25,  would  have  given 

^oal  certainty  .     .    .    Moreover,  here  Paul  has  in  hand  an  altogether 

different  subject,  the  present  position  of  the  Jews.     And  it  seems  to 

one  much  more  likely  that  he  would  deviate  from  his  common  mode 

^  expression,  and  write  once  '  God  be  blessed  '  instead  of  *  to  God 

^  glory,'  than  that  in  a  passage  which  does  not  specially  refer  to  the 

nature  of  Christ,  he  would  assert,  what  he  nowhere  else  explicitly 

*In  15  out  of  the  18  instances  in  the  N.  T.,  besides  the  present,  in 
*hich  'ApLTJv  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  probably  genuine,  it  follows  a 
doxology;  viz.:  Rom.  i.  25;  xi.  36;  xvi.  27;  Gal.  i.  5;  Eph.  iii.  21;  Phil. 
iy.2o;  I  Tim.  i.  17;  vi.  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  21;  i  Pet  iv.  11; 
^•n;  (2  Pet  iii.  18.)  Jude  25;  Rev.  i.  6;  vii.  12.— Contra,  Rom.  xv.  22; 
Gal.  vi.  18;  (Rev.  i.  7.) 

fTheMSS.  X  I^F  G  cannot  be  counted  on  one  side  or  the  other;  respect- 
^^i  K  we  have  no  information.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  see  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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asserts,    that   Christ   is  God,  and  assert  it  in  language  which  i 
either  mean  this  or  something  quite  different" 

Many  writers,  like  Dr.  Gifford,  speak  of  that  construction  whi 
refers  <■  liv  Ac,  to  Christ  as  "  ihe  natural  and  simple"  one, 
everj-  Greek  scholar  would  adopt  without  hesitation,  if  no  doctrine 
were  involved." — It  might  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  natural  and 
simple  construction  of  words  considered  apart  from  the  doctrine  it 
involves,  and  with  reference  to  merely  lexical  and  grammatical  c< 
siderations,  is  by  no  means  always  the  true  one.  For  exam; 
according  to  the  natural  construction  of  the  words  ii/i^Tj  tx  mu  sai 
-<iT,  !ii'i,%h>'>  ii7T£  (John  viii.  44),  their  meaning  is,  "you  are  froiB 
the  father  of  the  devil,"  and  probably  no  Greek  scholar  would  think 
of  putting  any  other  meaning  on  them,  if  no  question  of  doctrine 
were  involved.  Again,  in  Luke  ii.  38,  "  she  gave  thanks  unto  God, 
and  spake  of  him  to  all  them  that  were  looking  for  the  redemption 
Jerusalem,"  how  unnatural,  it  maybe  said,  to  refer  the  "him 
any  subject  but  "God,"  there  being  no  other  possible  antecedent^' 
mentioned  in  this  or  in  the  three  preceding  verses!  But  I  do  not 
make  or  need  to  make  this  reply.  We  have  already  considered  the 
grammatical  side  of  the  question,  and  have  seen.  1  trust,  that  the 
construction  which  makes  c!  'm  &c.  the  subject  of  a  new  sentence  is 
perfectly  simple  and  easy,  I  only  add  here  that  the  meaning  of 
words  often  depends  ou  the  way  they  are  read;  on  the  pauses,  and 
tones  of  voice.  (If  we  could  only  have  heard  Paul  dictate  this 
sage  toTertiusl)  And  it  isa  matter  of  course,  that  when  a  person 
long  been  accustomed,  from  whatever  cause,  to  read  and  understand 
a  passage  in  a  particular  way,  any  other  mode  of  reading  it  will  seem 
to  him  unnatural.  But  this  impression  will  often  be  delusive.  And 
it  does  not  follow,  that  a  mode  of  understanding  the  passage  which 
was  easy  and  natural  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  or  even  earlier, 
when  it  had  become  common  to  apply  the  name  Os<'i  to  Christ,  would 
have  seemed  the  most  easy  and  natural  to  the  first  readers  of  the 
Epistle.  I  waive  here  all  considerations  of  doctrine,  and  call  atten- 
tion only  to  the  use  of  language.  When  we  observe  that  everywhere 
else  in  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  has  used  the  word  Ce'I?  of  the  Father 
in  distinction  from  Christ,  so  that  it  is  virtually  a  proper  name;  that 
this  is  also  true  of  the  Epistles  previously  written,  those  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  Galatians,  Corinthians;  how  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that 
if  the  verbal  ambiguity  here  occasioned  a  momentary  hesitation  as  tO 
the  meaning,  a  primitive  reader  of  the  Epistle  would  naturally  su] 
pose  that  the  word  Ocu-;  designated  the  being  everj'where  else  denol 
by  this  name  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  and  would  give 


1 


and  ^^ 
land^^H 
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the  construction  thos  suggested?     But  this  is  a  point  which  will  be 
considered  more  fully  in  another  place. 

The  objection  that,  if  we  make  the  last  clause  a  doxology  to  God, 
"the  participle  cuv  is  superfluous  and  awkward/'  will  be  noticed  below 
under  No.  6. 

5.  It  is  further  urged  that  rd  zard  <rdpza  requires  an  antithesis, 
vhich  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  what  follows.  Some  even  say 
diatzar<i  trapx*L  must  mean  '^ according  to  his  human  nature/'  and 
therefore  requires  as  an  antithesis  the  mention  of  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  But  the  proper  antithesis  to  xard  trapxa  is  xard  rve^v^a,  not 
zoTo  TTjy  ^ecJnjra,  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  phrase  itself  to  sug- 
gest: zard  itdpxa^  as  will  at  once  appear  on  examining  the  cases  of  its 
use  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not  refer  to  a  distinction  of  natures, 
hot  often  denotes  a  physical  relation,  such  for  example  as  depends  on 
birth  or  other  outward  circumstances,  in  contrast  with  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion. We  need  only  refer  to  the  3d  verse  of  this  very  chapter,  which 
certainly  does  not  imply  that  Paul  or  his  *^  kinsmen  xa-rd  <sdpxa  had  a 
divine  nature  also.  The  phrase  xa-cd  cdpxa  undoubtedly  implies  an 
antithesis;  **  as  to  the  flesh,"  by  his  natural  birth  and  in  his  merely 
ontward  relations  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  was  from  the  Jews, 
uid  in  this  they  might  glory;  but  as  Son  of  God  and  in  his  higher, 
spiritaal  relations,  he  belonged  to  all  mankind.  It  was  not  to  the 
Apostle's  purpose  to  describe  what  he  was  xazd  rvsu/ia,  as  he  is  speaking 
of  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  the  Jews.  Indeed,  the  antithesis  to 
^affdpxa  is  very  often  not  expressed;  see.  for  example,  Rom.  iv.  i; 
ix.  3;  I  Cor.  i.  26;  X.  18;  2  Cor.  v.  16;  Eph.  vi.  5;  Col.  iii.  22;  so 
that  Alford  judiciously  says:  *'  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  objections 
the  want  of  any  antithesis  to  xard  trdpxa,  because  that  might  have  well 
heen  left  to  the  readers  to  supply."  We  have  an  example  strikingly 
parallel  to  the  present  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Cor- 
inthians (c  32),  first  adduced  so  far  as  I  know  by  Dr.  Whitby  in  his 
^tThaughiSy  which  at  least  demonstrates  that  in  a  case  like  this  the 
expression  of  an  antithesis  is  not  required.  Speaking  of  the  high  dis- 
tinctions of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Clement  says:  **For  from  him  were 
blithe  priests  and  Levites  that  ministered  to  the  altar  of  God;  from 
him  was  the  Lord  J^sus  as  to  the  flesh  (ro  xa-rd  trapxa);  from  him  were 
kings  and  rulers  and  leaders  in  the  line  of  Judah." 

The  eminent  Dutch  commentator,  Van  Hengel,  maintains  in  an 
elaborate  note  on  this  passage,  citing  many  examples,  that  the  form 
of  the  restrictive  phrase  here  used,  t  o  xard  trapxa,  with  the  neuter 
article  prefixed,  absolutely  requires  a  pause  after  aapxa,  and  does  not 
admit,  according  to  Greek  usage,  of  the  expression  of  an  antithesis 
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after  it,  so  that  the  following  part  of  the  verse  must  be  referred  t- 
God.  (Com  p.  Rom.  i.  15;  xii.  18.)  He  represents  his  view  as  su] 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  very  distinguished  Professor  C.  G^— 
Cobet  of  Leyden,  who  as  a  master  of  the  Greek  language  has  perhap-  ^ 
no  superior  among  European  scholars.* 

It  may  be  true  that  Greek  usage  in  respect  to  such  restrictive^ 
expressions,  when  to  or  rd  is  prefixed,  accords  with  the  statement  o#" 
Van  Hengel,  endorsed  by  Cobet     In  my  limited  research  I  hav^ 
found  no  exception.     The  two  passages  cited  by  Meyer  in  oppositiorm 
(see  above,  p.  27)  seem  to  me  wholly  irrelevant;  the  former,  because 
we  have  /liv  with  the  rd  iii  ifioi^  which  of  course  requires  an  anti— 
thetic  clause  with  di;  the  latter,  because  the  essential  element  in- the 
case,  the  to  or  Ta,  does  not  stand  before  xara  to  2<rrt>.     But  I  musC 
agree  with  Dr.  Dwight  (p.  28)  that  Van  HengeFs  argument  is  not 
conclusive.     On  the  supposition  that  6  c5y,  &c.,  refers  to  Christ,  we 
have  not  a  formal  antithesis,  such  as  would  be  excluded  by  Van 
Hengel's  rule,  but  simply  an  appositional,  descriptive  clause,  setting* 
forth  the  exalted  dignity  of  him  who  as  to  the  flesh  sprang  from  the 
Jews.     I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  law  of  the  Greek  language 
which  forbids  this. 

We  may  say,  however,  and  it  is  a  remark  of  some  importance,  that 
the  TO  before  xara  trapxa,  laying  stress  on  the  restriction,  and  suggest- 
ing an  antithesis  which  therefore  did  not  need  to  be  expressed,  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  has  done  with  that  point,  and  makes  a  pause 
natural;  it  makes  it  easy  to  take  the  6  utv  as  introducing  an  indepen- 
dent sentence,  though  it  does  not,  as  I  believe,  make  it  necessary  to 
take  it  so. 

I  admit  further,  that  if  we  assume  that  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
God  was  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Epistle,  and  especially  if  we 
suppose  that  they  had  often  heard  him  called  so  by  the  early  preach- 
ers of  Christianity,  the  application  of  the  6  wv,  &c. ,  to  Christ  here 
would  be  natural,  and  also  very  suitable  to  the  object  of  the  Apostle 
in  this  passage.  I  am  obliged  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  assuming 
what  is  not  favored  by  Paul's  use  of  language,  or  by  the  record  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  in  the  book  of  Acts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  need  of  such  an  appendage  to 
o  xptfTTu^,     We  have  only  to  consider  the  glory  and  dignity  with 


*See  Van  Hengel.  Interp.  Ep,  Pauli  ad  Rom.  torn.  ii.  (1859),  pp.  348- 
353,  and  pp.  804-813.  Speaking  of  his  citations,  he  says  (p.  350), 
••  Allatorum  unum  alterumque  mecum  communicavitCoBETius  nosier, 
se  multo  plura,  quibus  inierpretatio  mea  confirmaretur,  suppeditare 
posse  dicens." 
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ixrhich  the  name  of  the  Messiah  was  invested  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew, 
and  the  still  higher  glory  and  dignity  associated  with  6  -j^pttrro^  in  the 
mind  of  a  Christian,  and  especially  in  the  mind  of  Paul. 

6.  It  is  further  objected  that  in  sentences  which  begin  with  a  dox- 
ology  or  an  ascription  of  blessing  enXoyrfTu^  (or  eoXoyrj/xivo^)  always 
precedes  the  subject;  and  that  **lhe  laws  "or  **  rules  of  grammar" 
(Stuart,  Alford)  require  that  it  should  do  so  here  to  justify  the  con- 
struction proposed.  So  in  the  N.  T.  euXoyrjru^  stands  first  in  the 
doxologies  Luke  i.  68;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  Eph.  i.  3;  i  Pet.  i.  3;  and  so 
euXo-pjToq  and  ebkoyr^fiho^  precede  the  subject  in  a  multitude  of 
places  in  the  Septuagint.  (See  Tromm's  Concordance,  and  Wahl's 
Ciavis  librorum  Vei.  Test,  apocryphorum. ) 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  objection  by  many;  but  I  believe 
that  a  critical  examination  will  show  that  it  has  no  real  weight 

We  will  begin  by  considering  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of 
o  (ov  i7:\  TzdvTwv  Oeo^  which  has  led  to  untenable  objections  against  the 
doxological  construction,  and  has  prevented  the  reason  for  the  position 
of  euXopjT6<;  from  being  clearly  seen.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many 
that  the  phrase  is  simply  equivalent  to  *'the  Supreme  God"  (so 
Wahl,  J.  V,  i'i,  omnibus  superior,  omnium  summus)"^,  as  if  the  Apostle 
was  contrasting  God  with  Christ  in  respect  to  dignity,  instead  of  sim- 
ply describing  God  as  the  being  who  rules  over  all.  This  misunder- 
standing of  the  expression  occasioned  the  chief  difficulty  felt  by  De 
Wette  in  adopting  the  construction  which  places  a  colon  or  a  period  after 
ffdpxa;  it  seemed  to  him  like  *'  throwing  Christ  right  into  the  shade," 
without  any  special  reason,  when  we  should  rather  expect  some^ing 
said  in  antithesis  to  to  xard  adpxa,  to  set  forth  his  dignity;  though  he 
admits  that  this  objection  is  removed,  if  we  accept  Fritzsche's  expla- 
nation of  the  passage,  f  On  this  false  view  is  founded  Schultz's  notion 
(see  above,  p.  95)  that  di  would  be  needed  here  to  indicate  the 
antithesis.     On  it  is  also  grounded  the  objection  of  Alford,  Farrar, 


*Wahl  gives  a  more  correct  view  of  the  use  of  trrj'  in  his  Ciavis  libr. 
Vet.  Test,  afiocr.  (1853),  p.  218,  col.  i,  C.  b.,  where  sitii  iru  with  the  geni- 
tive is  defined,  firaesum  alicui  ret,  moderors.  administro  aliquam  rem, 
Comp.  Grimm's  Lexicon  Gr.-Lat,  in  libros  N.  7'.,  ed.  2da,  s.  v.  Ir.i, 
A.  I.  d.  p.  160,  col.  2;  Rost  and  Palm's  Passow,  vol.  i.  p.  1035,  col.  1,3; 
and  the  references  given  by  Meyer  and  Van  Hengel  in  loc.  See  Acts 
viii.  27;  xii.  20;  Gen.  xliv.  i;  Judith  xiv.  13,  elrav  to;  ovrt  Wi  Tzd^rw^ 
aoTotj, 

fDe  Wette,  A'urze  Erkldrung  des  Brief es  an  die  Rdmer,  4te  Aufl. 
(1847),  P-  130. 
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and  others,  thai  the  on,  is  "perfectly  superfluous,"  as  indeed  it  woulcf 
be,  if  that  were  simply  the  meaniog  intended.  To  express  the  idea 
of  "the  God  over  all,"  "the  Supreme  God,"  in  contrast  with  a 
being  to  whom  the  term  "God  "  might  indeed  be  applied,  but  only 
in  a  lower  sense,  we  should  need  only  u  ir:).  T:d)iTiu>  flsu;,  a  phrase 
which  is  thus  used  numberless  limes  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
Fathers;  see,  for  examples,  Wetslein's  note  on  Rom.  ix,  5.  Bui,  as 
I  understand  the  passage,  the  w-j  is  by  no  means  superfluous.  It  not 
only  gives  an  impressive  fulness  to  the  expression,  but  converts  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  mere  epithet  of  God  into  a  subslaniwt  designi- 
tion  of  him,  equivalent  to  "the  Ruler  over  All,"  on  which  the  mind 
rests  for  a  moment  by  itself,  before  it  reaches  the  #:«i  qualified  by  it; 
or  Oiui  may  be  regarded  as  added  by  way  of  apposition  or  more  pre- 
cise definition.  The  position  of  this  substantive  designation  of  "fi;, 
between   the  article    and    its   noun,    gives   it  special    prominence. 

Comp.  I  Cor.  iii.  7,  oort  0'  yuTt'Jiuv  iiTi  n,  ouri:  6  icuri'urj,  fLU' J 
aii;dviu)/  ffcuc;  Addit.  ad  Esth.  viii.  I.  39.  J  ?«  xd-j-a  duva/rrtumy  Oi«;, 
cC  11.  8,  35,  Tisch.;  6  wuvro-v  <l£,Tjr'lC«iv  Os6^,  Justin  Mart  Afiol.  i.  i;; 
iKviyjrijiTuudiToij  ravrtT  Oeut,  tHi/.  1.  26.  In  expressions  of  this  kind 
the  definite  article  fulfils,  I  conceive,  a  double  function:  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  participle  or  other  adjunct  which  immediately  follows 
it,  just  as  it  would  be  if  the  substantive  at  the  end  were  omitted;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  that  substantive  definite,  so  that  the 
article  in  effect  belongs  to  the  substantive  as  well  as  to  the  participle. 
Thus  (i  oi-j  in}  ad-JTui'j  Ocui  is  equivalent  to  6  0ci;^  i  aiv  It-i  iravriui.  in 
everything  except  the  difference  in  prominence  given  lo  the  ditTerenl 
pans  of  the  phrase  in  the  two  expressions.  In  the  latter,  i  0£«;is 
made  prominent  by  its  position;  in  the  former,  prominence  is  given 
to  the  particular  conception  expressed  by  (■  o)'/  i^\  irai-rwv,  "the 
Ruler  over  All."* 

Let  us  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  connection  of  thought  in  ibe 
passage  before  us,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  distinction  is  imponanL 
The  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  ^vored  nation  to  which  it  is  his  pride 
to  belong.     Its  grand  religious  history  of  some  two  thousand  years 


I 


*I{  this  account  is  correct  it  follows  that  neither  of  the  renderings 
which  I  have  suggested  above  (p.  85)  as  expressing  my  view  of  the 
meaning  represents  the  original  perteclly;  nor  do  I  perceive  that  the 
English  idiom  admits  of  a  perfect  translation.  If  we  render,  >■  he  who  is 
over  all,  God,  be  blessed  lor  ever,"  we  make  the  word  "  God  "  stand  in 
simple  apposition  to  "  he  who  is  over  all,"  which  1  do  not  suppose  to  be 
the £r(i«ff(ii/(Vfl/ construction;  if  on  the  other  hand  we  translate,  "he 
who  is  God  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever,"  we  lose  in  a  great  measure  the 
effect  of  the  position  ol  the  hv  l^\  nd/ruyj  before 


a 
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»asses  rapidly  before  his  mind  as  in  a  panorama.  Their  ancestors 
rere  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  theirs  were  *'the 
doption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the 
-aw,  and  the  temple-service,  and  the  promises."  But  God's  choice 
nd  training  of  his  ^'peculiar  people,"  and  the  privileges  conferred  upon 
[lem,  were  all  a  providential  preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
rhose  birth  from  among  the  Jews  was  their  highest  national  dis- 
inction  and  glory,  while  his  mission  as  the  founder  of  a  spiritual 
nd  universal  religion  was  the  crowning  manifestation  of  God's  love 
nd  Diercy  to  mankind.  How  could  this  survey  of  the  ages  of  prom- 
^  and  preparation,  and  the  great  fulfilment  in  Christ,  fail  to  bring 
ividly  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  the  thought  of  God  as  the 
3eing  who  presides  over  all  things , — who  cares  for  all  men  and  con- 
rols  all  events?*  Because  this  conception  is  prominent  in  his  mind 
le  places  the  o  &v  iiii  r.dvrwv  first  in  the  sentence.  A  recognition  of 
his  fact  removes  all  the  diflficulty  about  the  position  of  ctf^o/Tjro?. 
There  is  no  **  law  of  grammar"  bearing  on  the  matter  except  the  law 
hat  the  predicate,  when  it  is  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  precedes  the  subject  In  simply  exclamatory  doxologies,  the 
litXoYTfTuq  or  euXn^jfjLivw:  comes  first,  because  the  feeling  that  prompts 
its  use  is  predominant,  and  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  word.  But 
bere,  where  the  thought  of  the  overruling  providence  of  God  is  prom- 
inent, the  6  &v  It:}  tzolvtwv  must  Stand  first  in  the  sentence,  to  express 

• 

*Erasmus  has  well  presented  the  thought  of  the  Apo§tle: — "  Ut  enim 
/laec  omnia,  quae  commemorat  de  adoptione,  gloria,  testamentis,  legis- 
'ationc,  cultibus,  ac  promissis,  deque  patribus,  ex  quibus  Christus  juxta 
j^'fiem  ortus  est,  declaret  non  fortuito  facta,  sed  admirabili  Dei  provi- 
'^ntia.  qui  tot  modis  procuravit  salutem  humani  generis,  non  simplic- 
^,»"  dicit  Deus,  sed  is  qui  rebus  omnibus  praeest,  omnia  suo  divino  con- 
*>o  dispensans  moderansque,  cui  dicit  deberi  laudem  in  omne  aevum, 
^^insignem  erga  nos  chantatem,  cui  maledicebant  Judaei,  dum  Filium 
"^*cum  blasphemiis  impeterent." — Note  in  loc,  in  his  Ofp,  vi.  (Lugd. 
^t,  1705),  col.  611. 

^o  Wcstcott  and  Hort  in  their  note  on  this  passage  in  vol.  ii.  of  their 
^^ek  Testament,  remarking  on  the  punctuation  which  places  a  colon 
t-cr  <rdpxa  as  ••  an  expression  of  the  interpretation  which  implies  that 
^^cial  force  was  intended  to  be  thrown  on  l7:\  Tzdvrwv  by  the  interposi- 
^n  of  wv,"observe: — "This  emphatic  sense  of  ^:r)  ravrwv  (cf.  i.  16;  ii.  9 
»  iii.  29  f.;  x.  12;  xi.  32,  36)  is  fully  justified  if  St.  Paul's  purpose  is  to 
^K^gest  that  the  tragic  apostacy  of  the  Jews  (vv.  2,  3)  is  itself  part  of  the 
^^pcnsations  of  •*  Him  who  is  God  over  all,"  over  Jew  and  Gentile  alike, 
IJ^.^r  past  present  and  future  alike;  so  that  the  ascription  of  blessing  to 
^*ni  IS  a  homage  to  His  Divine  purpose  and  power  of  bringing  good 
^^t  of  evil  in  the  course  of  the  ages  (xi.  13-16;  25-36)." — Dr.  Hort  re- 
■^^rks  that  "  this  punctuation  alone  seems  adequate  to  account  for  the 
ybole  of  the  language  employed,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered 
^Tv  relation  to  the  context." 
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that  prominence;  and  the  position  of  euXoyTjroq  after  it  is  required  by 
the  very  same  law  of  the  Greek  language  which  governs  all  the  exam- 
ples that  have  been  alleged  against  the  doxological  construction  of 
the  passage.  This  thought  of  God  as  the  Ruler  over  All  re-appears 
in  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter  (xi.  36),  where  the 
Apostle  concludes  his  grand  Theodicy:  "For  from  Him,  and 
through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things  :  to  Him  is  the  glory  for 
ever!  Amen."  Compare  also  Eph.  i.  11,  cited  by  Mr.  Beet: 
** foreordained  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all 
THINGS  after  the  counsel  of  his  will ; "  and  so  in  another  doxology 
(i  Tim.  i.  17)  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Christ,  the  ascription  is 
ToT  patTtXsX  TQ)^  alwvwv,   **  to  the  King  of  the  ages."  * 

I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  to  take  i:d>Ta)\^  as  neuter ;  but  much  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  view  of  Fritzsche,  whose  note  on  this  passage 
is  especially  valuable.  He,  with  many  other  scholars,  regards  it  as 
masculine:  **Qui  omnibus  praeesi  hominibus  (i.  e.  qui  et  Judaeis  et 
gentilibus  consulit  Deus,  der  ueber  alien  Menschen  waltende  Gott) 
sii  celebratus  perpeiuo^  amen"  (C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  Pauli  ad  Rom. 
Epist.^  tom.  ii.  [1839],  P-  ^1^:)  ^^  refers  for  the  :r«yrwy  to  Rom. 
x.  12  ;  xi.  32  ;  iii.  29. 

We  may  note  here,  that  while  the  Apostle  says  <Jv  ul  itaripi^,  he 
does  not  say  wv,  but  i^  wj  6  /ptffzo^.  He  could  not  forget  the  thought, 
which  pervades  the  Epistle,  that  the  Messiah  was  for  a/I  men  alike. 
Nor  does  he  forget  that  while  by  natural  descent,  xard  <rdpxa,  Christ 
was  '^from  the  Jews,"  he  was  xard  rveu/xa,  and  in  all  that  constituted 
him  the  Messiah,  **from  God,"  who  * 'anointed  him  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  with  power,"  who  "made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ," 
who  marked  him  out  as  his  "Son"  by  raising  him  from  the  dead 
(Acts  xiii.  33 ;  Rom.  i.  4)  and  setting  him  at  his  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  and  giving  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church  (Eph.  i.  20-22),  that  Church  in  which  there  is  no  distinction 
of  "Greek  and  Jew,"  "but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all." 

That  such  words  as  eoXopjTo^y  £u)jfpjfii\^o^,  /laxdpto^,  and  cre- 
xazdpaTo^  should  usually  stand  first  in  the  sentence  in  expressions  of 
benediction,  macarism,  and  malediction,  is  natural   in  Greek  for  the 


*This  seems  to  me  the  true  rendering,  rather  than  "to  the  King 
eternal**  though  eternity  is  implied.  Comp.  Rev.  xv.  3  Weslc.  and 
Hort ;  Sir.  xxxvi.  22  (al.  xxxiii.  19) ;  Tob.  xiii.  6,  10 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  (cxlv.)  13; 
Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad  Cor,  cc.  35,  3  ;  55,  6  ;  61,  2;  Const.  Apost.  vii.  34; 
Lit.  S.  Jac.  c.  13.  So  Exod.  xv.  18.  xopwq  /iaffiXeuwv  rwv  aiwvwv,  as 
cited  by  Philo,  De  Plant.  No'e,  c.  12  bis  {Opp,  i.  336,  337  ed.  Mang.),  De 
Mundo  c.  7  {Opp.  ii.  608),  and  read  in  many  cursive  MSS.;  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.   18,  2  6,  diff-jzoza  ravro?  aiibyoq.   Contra,  Test,  xii  Patr.,  Ruben,  c.  6. 
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same  reason  that  it  is  natural  in  English  to  give  the  first  place  to  such 
words  as  "blessed,"  "happy,"  "cursed."  It  makes  no  difference, 
as  a  study  of  the  examples  will  show,  whether  the  expression  be 
opiatwe^  as  is  usually  the  case  with  euXopj/xivo^^  with  the  ellipsis  of  eirj 
or  cirrai,  or  declarative^  as  in  the  case  of  iiaxdpio':^  and  usually,  I 
believe,  of  eyio/oj-oc,  eart  being  understood.*  The  ellipsis  of  the 
substantive  verb  gives  rapidity  and  force  to  the  expression,  indicating 
a  certain  glow  of  feeling.  But  in  Greek  as  in  English,  if  the  subject 
is  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  is  not  overweighted 
with  descriptive  appendages,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  change  of 
order,  but  the  genius  of  the  language  rather  requires  it. 

The  example  commonly  adduced  of  this  variation  in  the  case  of 
tuAoyr^ru^  is  Ps.    Ixvii.   (Heb.   Ixviii.)   20,    Kupto<;  6  0£d<;  euXopjzo^f 
efjXoyrjTo^  xopto^  ijiiipa'j  xaO'  r^/xipav,  where  we  find  £uXo'pj76(;  in  both 

positions.  This  peculiarity  is  the  result  of  a  misconstruction  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  false  reading  (Meyer)  of  the  Hebrew.  The  exam- 
ple shows  that  the  position  of  eoXopjro^  after  the  subject  violates 
no  law  of  the  Greek  language ;  but  on  account  of  the  repetition  of 
tuXo'jrrjTo^  I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  parallel  to  Rom.  ix.  5.  (See  above, 
p.  32  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  cited  by  Grimm  (see 
above,  p.  34)  from  the  apocryphal  Psalms  of  Solomon,  viii.  41,  42, 
written  probably  about  48  B.  C,  seems  to  me  quite  to  the  purpose  : 

aherd^  xupcoq  h  toi^  xpijiaaiv  anroo  h  ffTofiart  dtrimv^ 
xai  (TO  euXoyrjfiivo^f  ^IffparjX,  uzo  xopiou  tlq  rov  alibva,  "{" 

Here,  in  the  first  line,  aivzru^  precedes,  because  the  predicate  is 
emphatic ;  but  in  the  second,  the  subject  (t6  precedes,  because  it  is 
meant  to  receive  the  emphasis.  I  perceive  no  antithesis  or  studied 
chiasmus  here.  The  sentence  is  no  more  a  "double"  or  "com- 
pound" one  than  Gen.  xiv.    19,  20;  i  Sam.  xxv.  32,  ^^  Ps.  Ixxi. 

*I  believe  that  eOAopjTwc  in  doxologies  is  distinguished  from  eoXoyr^riivo^ 
as  laudandus  is  from  laudaius;  and  that  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5  is 
therefore  strictly  a  declarative,  not  an  optative  one.    The  most  literal 
and  exact  rendering  into  Latin  would  be  something  like  this:  *'Ille  qui 
est  super  omnia  Deus  laudandus  (est)  in  aeternum  ! "    Where  the  verb 
is  expressed  with  vjXoff^To:;  (as  very  often  in  the  formula  eoXoyTjzoq  el) 
't  is  always,  I  believe,  in  the  indicative.     Here  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise that  Canon  Farrar  {The  Expositor,  vol.  ix.  p.  402  ;  vol.  x.  p.  238) 
should  deny  that  Rom.  i.  25  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31  are  "doxologies."    What 
's   a  doxology  but  a  pious  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  ?    If  oc  i(TTtv 
^'->A«jfTjToc  t^C  Toh^  aidt^azt  i^fJ^rjv,  Rom.  i.  25,  is  "not  a  doxology  at  all" 
ori  account  of  the  e<yT«y,  then  Matt.  vi.   13  (text  rec.)  and  i  Pet.  iv.  11 
^^e,  for  the  same  reason,  not  doxologies. 

tSceO.  F.  Fritzsche,  Libri  apoc,  V.  T.  Gr.  (1871),  p.  579,  or  Hilgen- 
^^^tMessias  Judaeorum  (1869),  p.  14. 
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(Ixxii.)  i8,  19;  Tob.  xi.  13,  and  16  (Sin.);  Judith  xiii.  18;  Ora^« 
Azar.  2 ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  fact  that  the  clauses  are  corm  " 
nected  by  xa{  should  affect  the  position  of  toXopjroq  here  more  tha: 
in  those  passages — no  reason  why  it  should  affect  it  at  all. 

Another  example  in  which  the  subject  precedes  iirtxardparo^  am 
eoXop]fxivo<:  in  an  optative  or  possibly  a  predictive  sentence  is  Gen  - 
xxvii,  29,    6  xaTapdt/ievoq  <ft  iTzixardpaTo^^  6  di  vjXoywv  <Te  eoXoyy^iiivo^^ 
Here  the  Greek  follows  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  reason  for 
the  unusual  position  in  both  I  suppose  to  be  the  fact  that  the  con- 
trast between  6  xaraptu/isvo^  and  6  euXoywv  naturally  brought  the  sub- 
jects into  the  foreground.     It  is  true  that  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  as  I  under- 
stand the  passage  (though  others  take  a  different  view),  there  is  no 
antithesis,  as  there  is  here  ;  but  the  example  shows  that  when  for  any 
reason  the  writer  wishes  to  make  the  subject  prominent,  there  is  no 
law  of  the  Greek  language  which  imprisons  such  a  predicate  as 
eoXopjfiivo^  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Another  example,  in  a  declarative  sentence,  but  not  the  less  per- 
tinent on  that  account  (the  verb  not  being  expressed),  is  Gen.  xxvi. 
29,  according  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading,  xai  vDv  ah 
eoXoyTjToq  67:0  xuptou,  where  the  (tu  being  emphatic,  as  is  shown  by  the 
corresponding  order  in  Hebrew,  stands  before  e''tXopjT6^.  Contrast 
Gen.  iii.  14 ;  iv.  11;  Josh.  ix.  29  (al.  23).  This  reading  is"  sup- 
ported by  a//  the  uncial  MSS.  that  contain  the  passage,  viz.,  I.  Cod. 
Cotton,  (cent,  v.),  HI.  Alex,  (v.),  X.  Coislin.  (vii. ),  and  Bodl. 
(viii.  or  IX.)  ed.  Tisch.  Mon,  Sacr,  Ined,  vol.  ii.  (1857),  p.  234, 
with  at  least  25  cursives,  and  the  Aldine  edition,  also  by  all  the 
ancient  versions  except  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  I^atin,  which  translates 
freely,  against  the  xai  vDv  £uXoyi^fii>o^  au  of  the  Roman  edition,  which 
has  very  little  authority  here. 

Still  another  case  where  in  a  declarative  sentence  the  usual  order 
of  subject  and  predicate  is  reversed,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew,  is  i  Kings  ii.  45  (al.  46),  xai  6  iSatrtXsh^  laXwfiwv  euXopj/iivo^^ 
the  ellipsis  being  probably  effzai.  Here  I  suppose  the  reason  for  the 
exceptional  order  to  be  the  contrast  between  Solomon  and  Shimei 
(ver.  44). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fLaxapttrro^^  a  word  perfectly  analogous  to 
enXopr^To^,  and  which  would  naturally  stand  first  in  the  predicate, 
happens  to  follow  the  subject  in  the  only  instances  of  its  use  in  the 
Septuagint  which  come  into  comparison  here,  viz. :  Prov.  xiv.  2 1 ;  xvi. 
20;  xxix.  18.  The  reason  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  we  have 
just  considered;  there  is  a  contrast  of  subjects.  For  the  same  reason 
iTztxardpaTo':  follows  the  subject  in  VVisd.  xiv.  8  (com p.  ver.  7). 
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These  examples  go  to  confirm  Winer's-  statement  in  respect  to  con- 
trasted subjects.  And  1  must  here  remark,  in  respect  to  certain  pas- 
sages which  have  been  alleged  in  opposition  (see  above,  p.  36),  that 
I  can  perceive  no  contrast  of  subjects  in  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20;  i  Sam. 
XXV.  32,  33;  and  still  less  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  (Ixxxix.)  53,  where  the  dox- 
ology  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  what  precedes,  but  to  be  rather 
the  formal  doxology,  appended  by  the  compiler,  which  concludes  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Psalms  (comp.  Ps.  xl.  (xli.)  14). 

It  may  be  said  that  none  of  the  examples  we  have  been  consider- 
ing IS  precisely  similar  to  Rom.  ix.  5.     But  they  all  illustrate  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  Greek  writer  from   changing  the 
ordinary  position  of  tbXoyriTo:;  and  kindred  words  when  from  any 
cause  the  subject  is  naturally  more  prominent  in  his  mind.     They 
show  that  the  principle  of  the  rule  which  governs  the  position  may 
authorize  or  require  a  deviation  from  the  common  order.     I  must 
further  agree  with  Meyer  and  Ellicott  on  Eph.  i.  3,  and  Fritzsche  on 
Rom.  ix.  5,  in  regarding  as  not  altogether  irrelevant  such  passages  as 
Ps.  cxii.  (cxiii.)  2,  tlrj  ro  ovofia  xopioo  eoXoyrj/iivov^  where,  though  eltj 
precedes,  as  a  copula  it  can  have  no  emphasis,  and  the  position  of 
lukoyTiiiivov  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  rather  than  the 
predicate  here  naturally  presents  itself  first  to  the  mind.     The  differ- 
ence  between  such  a  sentence  and  euXoyrj/xivov  to   ovo/ia  xopiou  is 
like  that  in  English  between  *'  May  the  name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed" 
and  **  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."     It  is  evident,  I  think,  that 
in  the  latter  sentence  the  predicate  is  made  more  prominent,  and  in 
the  former  the  subject;  but  if  a  person  does  not  feel  this,  it  cannot  be 
proved.     Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  Ruth  ii.  19;  i  Kings  x.  9; 
2  Chron.   ix.   8;  Job  i.   21;  Dan.  ii.   20;  Lit.   S.   Jac.  c.  19;   Lit.  S. 
Marci,  c.   20,  a.   (Hammond,  pp.  52,  192.)      In  Ps.  cxii.  (cxiii.)  2 
and  Job  i.  21   the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  is  suggested  by 
what  precedes. 

I  will  give  one  example  of  the  fallacy  of  merely  empirical  rules 

respecting  the  position  of  words.     Looking  at  Young's  Analytical 

Concordance^  there  are,  if  I  have  counted  right,  138  instances  in  which, 

in  sentences  like  "Blessed  be  God,"  ''Blessed  are  the  meek,"  the 

Word  ** blessed"  precedes  the  subject  in  the  common  English  Bible. 

There  is  no  exception  to  this  usage  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New, 

"Here,"  exclaims  the  empiric,    "is  a  law   of  the  language.     To 

Say  'God  be  blessed*  is  not  English."      But  if  we  look  into  the 

Apocrypha,    we  find    that  our  translators  have  said  it,   namely  in 

Tobit  xi.  17,  and  so  it  stands  also  in  the  Genevan  version,  though 

the  Greek  reads  ev?.opjTd^  6  Os6^.     Why  the  translators  changed  the 
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order  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  perhaps  it  was  to  make  a  co^' 
trast  with  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence. 

There  is  a  homely  but  important  maxim  which  has  been  forgotten 
in  many  discussions  of  the  passage  before  us,  that  "circumstances 
alter  cases."     I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  examples  of  doxolojgy 
or  benediction  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  and  in 
other  ancient  writings,    as   the    Liturgies,    in   which   eoXop^Toq  or 
enXopjiiivoq  precedes  the  subject ;  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  justifies  the  assumption  that  because 
enXopjToq  precedes  the  subject  there,  it  would  probably  have  done  so 
here,  had  it  been  the  purpose  of  Paul  to  introduce  a  doxology.     The 
cases  in  which  a  doxology  begins  without  a  previous  enumeration  of 
blessings,    but  in  which  the  thought  of  the  blessing  prompts  an 
exclamation  of  praise  or  thanksgiving, — *' Blessed  be  God,  who"  or 
"for  he"  has  done  this  or  that, — are  evidently  not  parallel.     All  the 
New  Testament  doxologies  with  ewAo;ojT«<;,  and  most  of  those  in  the 
Septuagint,  are  of  this  character.*     In  all  these  cases,  we  perceive  at 
once  that  any  other  order  would  be  strange.     The  expression  of  the 
feeling,  which  requires  but  one  word,  naturally  precedes  the  mention 
of  the  ground  of  the  feeling,  which  often  requires  very  many.     But 
there  is  a  difference  between  evXoyrjZo^  and  euXopjrd^  ei^  rouq  aiaivaq. 
Where  it  would  be  natural  for  the  former  to  precede  the  subject,  it 
might  be  more  natural   for  the  latter  to  follow.      In  the  example 
adduced  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  his  criticism  of  Winer  (see  above,  pp.  36, 
37),  it  is  evident  that  eOAo/ojro^  more  naturally  stands  first  in  the  sen- 
tence; at  the  end  it  would  be  abrupt  and  unrhythmical.     But  I  cannot 
think  that  a  Greek  scholar  would  find  anything  hard  or  unnatural  in 

the  sentence  if  it  read,  6  dtarrjprjrra^  rdv  iauron  tottov  afiiavzov  eoXo^jTo': 

To  make  the  argument  from  usage  a  rational  one,  examples  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  form  the  basis  of  an  induction  should  be  produced 
in  which  in  passages  like  the  present  efjXopjru^  precedes  the  subject 
Suppose  we  should  read  here  euXoyrjrd^  u  wv  i-ri  7r6tyroiv  Osoq  ei^  roh^ 
ato)va<;,  we  instantly  see  that  the  reference  of  etq  tou<;  aiwuaq  becomes, 
to  say  the  least,  ambiguous,  the  "for  ever"  grammatically  connecting 
itself  with  the  phrase  "he  who  is  God  over  all'  rather  than  with 
"blessed.*'      If  to  avoid  this  we  read,  enhtyrfZu^  cfr  zohq  aiwvaq  6  wv 


*  See  Luke  i.  68  ;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  Eph.  i.  3 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3.— Gen.  xiv.  20; 
xxiv.  27  ;  Ex.  xviii.  10 ;  Ruth  iv.  14  ;  i  Sam.  xxv.  32,  39  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  28; 
I  Kings  i.  48 ;  v.  7 ;  viii.  15,  56  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  12  ;  vi.  4  ;  Ezr.  vii.  27  ;  Ps. 
xxvii.  (Sept.)  6;  xxx.  22  ;  Ixv.  20  ;  Ixxi.  18  ;  cxxiii.  6  ;  cxxxiv.  21  ;  cxliii.  i; 
Dan.  iii.  28  Theodot.,  95  Sept. 
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^'r'i  TsdvTfov  0e6^,  we  have  a  sentence  made  unnaturally  heavy  and 
clumsy  by  the  interposition  of  e/c  rout:  aiwva<;  before  the  subject,  a 
sentence  to  which  I  believe  no  parallel  can  be  produced  in  the  whole 
range  of  extant  doxologies.      Wherever  euXopjToq  precedes,  the  sub- 
ject direcify  follows.      These  objections  to  the  transposition  appear  to 
me  in  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Apostle  should  have 
preferred  the  present  order.    But  we  must  also  consider  that  any  other 
arrangement  would  have  failed  to  make  prominent  the  particular  con- 
ception of  God,  which  the  context  suggests,  as  the  Ruler  over  All. 
Jf,    then,  the  blessings  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  suggested  to  his 
niind  the  thought  of  God  as  v)koY7^To<;  ei^  tou^  alwva^^  in  view  of  that 
overruling  providence  which  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  which 
brings  good  out  of  evil  and  cares  for  all  men  alike,  I  must  agree  with 
^iner  that  **  the  present  position  of  the  words  is  not  only  altogether 
suitable,  but  even  necessary."      (Gram.,  yte  Aufl.,  §  6i.  3.  e.  p.  513; 
P-     551  Thayer,  p.  690  Moulton.)      Olshausen,  though  he  under- 
stands the  passage  as  relating  to  Christ,    well  says: — '*Ruckerts 
remark,  that  ^bkoyTjTuq,  when  applied  to  God,  must,  according  to  the 
'^iom  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  always  precede  the  noun,  is  of 
'^o  'weight      Kdllner  rightly  observes,  that  the  position  of  words  is 
altogether  [everywhere]  not  a  mechanical  thing,  but  determined,  in 
^^<^h  particular  conjuncture,  by  the  connexion,  and  by  the  purpose 
or   thespAker."* 

y.  The  argument  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  Apostle  here 
"^ci  in  mind  Ps.  Ixvii.  (Ixviii. )  20,  and  was  thereby  led  to  describe 
^^rist  as  Ozv^  eoXopjrdq  etq  tou^  aiwvaq,  is  One  which  so  far  as  I  know 
J^^ver  occurred  to  any  commentator  ancient  or  modem  before  the 
'^Senious  Dr.  Lange.  It  is  evidently  so  fanciful,  and  has  been  so 
^^^rnpletely  demolished  by  Dr.  Dwight  (see  above,  p.  33,  note),  that 
^'>>r  further  notice  of  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words. 

€.  The  argument  for  the  reference  of  the  6  wy,  &c.,  to  Christ, 
"^Vinded  on  supposed  patristic  authority,  will  be  considered  below 
'•^'Xder  IV.,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
re. 


II.     I  HAVE  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  construction  of  the 
*^-^t  part  of  the  verse  as  a  doxology  suits  the  context,  and  that  the 

I^">*incipal  objections  urged  against  it  have  little  or  no  weight. 

*  Olshausen,  BibL  Comm.  on  the  N.  T.,  vol.  iv.  p.  88,  note,  Kendrick's 

tr-^ns. — The  remark  cited  from  Riickert  belongs  to  the  first  edition  of  his 

Commentary  (1831).      In  ihe  second  edition  (1839)  Ruckert  changed  his 

"^^ew  of  the  passage,  and  adopted  the  construction  which  makes  the  last 

part  of  the  verse  a  doxology  to  God. 
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But  the  construction  followed  in  the  common  version  is  also  gram- 
matically objectionable;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  Apostle  and  those 
whom  he  addressed  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  this  construction  like- 
wise suits  the  context 

How  then  shall  we  decide  the  question  ?  If  it  was  an  ambiguous 
sentence  in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  our  first  step  would  be  to  see  what  light 
was  thrown  on  the  probabilities  of  the  case  by  the  writer's  use  of  lan- 
guage elsewhere.  Looking  then  at  the  question  from  this  point  of 
view,  I  find  three  reasons  for  preferring  the  construction  which  refers 
the  last  part  of  the  verse  to  God. 

I.     The  use  of  the  word  thloyr^To^,  *  *blessed, "  which  never  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  Christ.     If  we  refer  eyAo/TyrcJ?  to 
God,  our  passage  accords  with  the  doxologies  Rom.  i.  25;  2  Cor.  i. 
3;  xi.  31;  and  Eph.  i.  3.     In  Rom.  i.  25  we  have  eu^o/nyroc  e?c  row? 
aimva",,  as  here;  and  2  Cor.  xi.  31,    **The  God  and  Father  [or  God, 
the  Father]  of  the  Lord  Jesus  knows — he  who  is  blessed  for  ever  !— 
that  I  lie  not,"  strongly  favors  the  reference  of  the  euylo/nyrwc  to  God.* 
It  alone  seems  to  me  almost  decisive.     The  word  toXoyrfToq  is  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  used  in  doxologies  to  God  (Luke  i.  68; 
I  Pet.  i.  3);  and  in  Mark  xiv.  61,  6 toXoYr^roq,   "the  Blessed  One," 
is  a  special  designation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  later  Jews,  in  whose  writings  God  is  often  spoken  of 
as  *'  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  !" 

I  have  already  spoken  (see  above,  p.  95)  of  the  rarity  of  doxologies 
to  Christ  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  only  instance  being  2  Tim.  iv. 
18,  though  here  Fritzsche  {Ep,  ad  Rom.ix.  268)  and  Canon  Kennedy 
{Ely  Lectures^  p.  %'j)  refer  the  xupto<;  to  God.  Doxologies  and  thanks- 
givings to  God  are  on  the  other  hand  very  frequent  in  his  Epistles. 
Those  with  ^oAoyrjToq  are  given  above;  for  those  with  ^ofa,  see  Rom. 
xi.  36;  xvi.   27;  Gal.  i.   5;  Eph.   iii.   21;  Phil.   iv.  20;  i  Tim.   i.  17 

(rijii^  xai    do^a); — Tifiij   xal  xpaToq,   I    Tim.  vi.    1 6.      (Com p.  do^dZ*i>, 

Rom.  XV.  6,  9.)  Thanksgivings,  with  ;^«'/o«?  first,  Rom.  vi.  17;  vii. 
25  (Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  WH.);  2  Cor.  viii.  16;  ix.  15;  ra»  dk 
Ob(u  first,  I  Cor.  XV.  57;  2  Cor.  ii.  14;  ef)^apt(T7Wj  Rom.  i.  8;  i 
Cor.  i.  4;  (14.)  xiv.  18;  Eph.  i.  16;  Phil.  i.  3;  Col.  i.  3,  12;  i  Thess. 
i.  2;  ii.  13;  2  Thess.  i.  3;  ii.  13;  Philem.  4.  Note  especially  the 
direction,  '^  giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ /(?  God^  even  the  Father,"  Eph.  v.  20;  com  p.  Col. 
iii.  17,  '*  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 

*For  the  way  in  which  the  Rabbinical  writers  are  accustomed  to  in- 
troduce doxologies  into  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  see  Schocttgen's 
Horae  Hebraic ae  on  2  Cor.  xi.  31. 
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the  Father  throagh  him."  These  facts  appear  tome  to  strengthen 
the  presumption  founded  on  the  usage  of  ef^jXoyrjro^^  that  in  this  pas- 
sage of  ambiguous  construction  the  doxological  words  should  be  re- 
ferred to  God  rather  than  to  Christ 

It  maj  be  of  some  interest  to  observe  that  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  probably  the  earliest  Christian  writing 
that  has  come  down  to  us  outside  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
e^t  doxologies  to  God,  namely  cc.  32,  38,  43,  45,  58,  61,  64,  65, 
and  none  that  ctearly  belong  to  Christ  Two  are  ambiguous,  viz.  cc. 
20,50,  like  Heb.  xiii.  21;  i  Pet  iv.  11,  which  a  majority  of  the  best 
commentators  refer  to  God  as  the  leading  subject;  see  above,  p.  46. 
The  dear  cases  of  doxologies  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T.  are  Rev.  i.  6;  2 
PcL  iii.  18  (a  book  of  doubtful  genuineness);  and  Rev.  v.  13,  **to 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb;"  comp.  vii.  10. 
But  oor  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  usage  of  Paul. 

The  argument  from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  word  euXop^ro^  in  ref- 
erence to  God  has  been  answered  by  saying  that  enXoyr^roq  is  also 
applied  to  man;  and  Deut  vii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  20;  and  i  Sam.  xv.  13 
uedted  as  examples  of  this  by  Dr.  Gifford.  But  he  overlooks  the 
&ct  that  euXoYTfTo':  is  there  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  viz. 
"fevored"  or  "blessed"  by  God.  To  speak  of  a  person  as  ** bles- 
sed"  by  God,  or  to  pray  that  he  may  be  so,  and  to  address  a  doxology 
to  him,  are  very  different  things. 

Note  farther  that  tbkofrffihoq  6  Ip^utivMt^  h  v)f6:iaTi  xupwu  Ps.  cxvii. 
(aviiL )  26,  applied  to  Christ  in  Matt  xxi.  9  and  the  parallel  pas- 
sages, is  not  a  doxology;  comp.  Mark  xi.  10;  Luke  i.  28,  42. 

On  the  distinction  between  eoXo^^ro^  and  euAopj/iivoq  see  Note  B, 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

2.  The  most  striking  parallel  to  6  wv  i::\  Tzdyrtov  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  is  in  Eph.  iv.  5,  9,  where  Christians  are  said  to  have  * '  one 
Lord,  one  £aith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  wko  is  aver 

all  (J  irt  TzdifTQtv),  and  through  all,  and  in  all."     Here  it  is  used  of 

the  one  God,  expressly  distinguished  from  Christ 

3.  The  A|>ostle's  use  of  the  word  Oso^,  **God,"  throughout  his 
Epistles.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  not  including 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  more  than  500  times;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
clear  instance  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Christ  Alford,  and  many 
other  Trinitarian  commentators  of  the  highest  character,  find  no 
instance  except  the  present  Now,  in  a  case  of  ambiguous  construc- 
tion, ought  not  this  uniform  usage  of  the  Apostle  in  respect  to  one  of 
the  most  common  words  to  have  great  weight }  To  me  it  is  abso- 
lutely decisive. 
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It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Paul  has  nowhere  declared  that 
Christ  is  not  God;  and  that  even  if  he  has  not  happened  to  give  him 
this  title  in  any  other  passage  he  must  have  believed  him  to  be  God, 
and  therefore  might  have  so  designated  him  if  occasion  required. 

As  to  the  statement  that  Paul  has  nowhere  expressly  affirmed  that 
Christ  was  not  God,  it  does  not  appear  that,  supposing  him  to  have 
believed  this,  he  ever  had  occasion  to  say  it.  It  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able fact  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  teaching  of  Paul  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  Christ  and  the  mode  of  his  unton  with  God,  it 
appears,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  to  have  raised  no 
question  as  to  whether  he  was  or  was  not  God;  jealous  as  the  Jews 
were  of  the  Divine  unity,  and  disposed  as  the  Gentiles  were  to  recc^- 
nize  many  Gods  beside  the  Supreme. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  in  general,  that  in  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation to  Christ  of  the  name  **God,"  there  is  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  usage  not  only  of  Paul,  but  of  all  the  New  Testament 
writers,  and  that  which  we  find  in  Christian  writers  of  the  second  and 
later  centuries.  There  is  no  clear  instance,  in  which  any  New  Testa- 
ment writer^  speaking  in  his  own  person,  has  called  Christ  God. 
In  John  i.  i8  the  text  is  doubtful;  and  in  i  John  v.  20  the  ouroc more 
naturally  refers  to  the  leading  subject  in  what  precedes,  namely,  rov 
dXr)0t)/6vj  and  is  so  understood  by  the  best  grammarians,  as  Winer  and 
Buttmann,  and  by  many  eminent  Trinitarian  commentators  (see 
above,  p.  19).  In  John  i.  i  Oeu^  is  the  predicate  not  of  the  histor- 
ical Christ,  but  of  the  antemundane  Logos.  The  passages  which 
have  been  alleged  from  the  writings  of  Paul  will  be  noticed  pres- 
ently. ♦ 

But  it  may  be  said  that  even  if  there  is  no  other  passage  in 
which  Paul  has  called  Christ  God,  there  are  many  in  which  the  works 
and  the  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  in  which  he  is 
recognized  as  the  object  of  divine  worship;  so  that  we  ought  to  .find 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  he  is  here  declared  to  be  *'  God  blessed 
for  ever."  It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  passages  referred  to  do  not 
authorize  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  them;  and  that  if 
they  are  regarded  as  doing  so,  the  unity  of  God  would  seem  to  be 
infringed.  A  discussion  of  this  subject  would  lead  us  out  of  the  field 
of  exegesis  into  the  tangled  thicket  of  dogmatic  theology;  we  should 


*0n  John  xx.  28  and  Heb.  i.  8,  9,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  category 
we  are  now  considering,  I  simply  refer,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  &c..  new  edition  (1856),  p.  300  ff.,  and 
the  note  of  E.  A.,  or  to  the  note  of  Liicke  on  the  former  passage,  and  of 
Prof.  Stuart  on  the  latter. 
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have  to  consider  the  questions  of  consubstantiality,  eternal  generation, 
the  hypostatic  union,  and  the  kenosis.  Such  a  discussion  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  But  it  is  certainly  proper  to  look  at  the  passages 
where  Paul  has  used  the  clearest  and  strongest  language  concerning 
the  dignity  of  Christ  and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  probable  that  he  has  here  spoken 
of  him  as  **  God  overall,  blessed  for  ever,"  or  even  as  **  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever." 

In  the  Epistle^which  purport  to  be  written  by  Paul  there  is  only 

one  passage  besides  the  present  in  which  any  considerable  number  of 

respectable  scholars  now  suppose  that  he  has  actually  called  Christ 

^,  namely,  Titus  ii.  13.     Here  the  new  Revised  Version,  in  the 

text,  makes  him  speak  of  '*  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

But  the  uncertainty  of  this  translation  is  indicated  by  the  marginal 

.    rendering,  "the  great  God  and  our  Saviour";  and  in  a  former  paper 

^  have  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  the  latter  construction  the  true 

one.     (See  above,  p.  3  ff. )     This  latter  construction  was  preferred  by 

a  large  majority  of  the  American  Company  of  Revisers,  and  it  has  the 

support  of  many  other    eminent  Trinitarian   scholars.      Surely  so 

doubtful  a  passage  cannot  sene  to  render  it  probable  that  Christ  is 

called  **  God  blessed  for  ever  "  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

Acts  xz.   28  has  also  been  cited,   where,  according  to  the  /ex/us 
ncep/us,  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  is  represented 
as  speaking  of  "the  Church  of  God,  which  he  purchased  with  his 
own  blood. "    This  reading  is  adopted  by  the  English  Revisers,  in 
their  text,  and  also  by  Scrivener,  Alford,  and  Westcott  and   Hort; 
but  its  doubtfulness  is  indicated  by  the  marginal  note  against  the  word 
**  God,"  in  which  the  Revisers  say,    "  Many  ancient  authorities  read 
the  Lord."     Here  again  the  marginal  reading  is  preferred  by  the 
American  Revisers,  as  also  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Green,  David- 
son and  Tischendorf.     I  have  given  my  reasons  for  believing  this  the 
true  reading  in  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1876,  pp. 
3^3-352.     And  although  Westcott  and  Hort  adopt  the  reading  God^ 
^r.  Hort  well  remarks  that  '*  the  supposition  that  by  the  precise  des- 
^Piation  rot)  Osou,  standing  alone  as  it  does  here,  with  the  article  and 
without  any  adjunct,  St.  Paul  (or  St.  Luke)  meant  Christ,  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  analogies  of  language."     Calling  attention  to  the  fact 
^hat  the  true  text  has  the  remarkable  form  did  too  al/mroq  zoo  U)iou^ 
he  would  understand  the  passage,  **on  the  supposition  that  the  text 
*5  incorrupt,"  as  speaking  of  the  Church  of  God  which  he  purchased 
'through  the  blood  that  was  His  own,'  ;".  e.  as  being  his  Son's." 
'This  conception,"  he  remarks,    *'  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  price 
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paid  by  the  Father  is  in  strict  accordance  with  St  Paul's  own  langu 
elsewhere  (Rom.  v.  8;  viii.  32).  It  finds  repeated  expression  in 
Apostolic  Constitutions  in  language  evidently  founded  on  this  pass 
(ii.  57.  13;  61.  4;  vii.  26.  i;  viii.  [ii.  2.]  12.  18;  41.  4)."  On  the! 
position  that  Oeou  is  the  true  reading,  the  passage  has  been  underst 
in  a  similar  manner  not  merely  by  Socinian  interpreters,  as  Wolzc 
and  Enjedinus,  but  by  Erasmus  (in  his  Paraphrase)^  Pellican,*  I 
borch  (though  he  prefers  the  reading  xopiou)^  Milton  {De  Doci 
Christiana,  Pars  I.  c.  v.  p.  ^d,  or  Eng.  trans,  p.  148  f.),  Lenfeint 
Beausobre  as  an  alternative  interpretation  (Lt  Nouveau  Test.,  no 
loc),  Doederlein  {Inst,  Theol,  Christ,  ed.  6ta,  1797,  §  105,  Obs. . 
387),  Van  der  Palm  (note  in  his  Dutch  translation),  Granville  1 
{The  Book  0/ the  New  Covenant,  London,  1836,  and  Annotations,  1 
p.  315),  and  Mr.  Darby  {Trans,  of  the  N,  T,  2d  ed.  [1872]). 
Hort  however  is  disposed  to  conjecture  that  YlOV  dropped  out 
TOY [ A 10 Y  **at  some  very  early  transcription,  affecting  all  exi 
documents."  Granville  Penn  had  before  made  the  same  sugges 
It  is  obvious  that  no  argument  in  support  of  any  particular 
struction  of  Rom.  ix.  5  can  be  prudently  drawn  from  such  a  pa: 
as  this. 

A  few  other  passages  in  which  some  scholars  still  suppose  tha 
name  God  is  given  to  Christ  by  Paul  have  been  examined  in  the  \ 
on  Titus  ii.  13;  see  above,  notes  to  pp.  3,  10,  also  p.  44- 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  passages  in  which  Paul  has  used  the 
exalted  language  respecting  the  person  and  dignity  of  Christ,  an( 
ourselves  how  far  they  afford  a  presumption  that  he  might  her 
scribe  him  as  '*  God  blessed  for  ever." 

The  passage  in  this  Epistle  most  similar  to  the  present  is  ch.  i. 
3,  4,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  ''born  of  the  seed  of  David  as  t 
flesh,"  but  "declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  as  tc 
spirit  of  holiness  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  or  more  exj 
"by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Here  the  antithesis  to  xard  t 
is  supplied.  It  is  not,  however,  xazd  riju  Oeorr^Ta,  or  xard  njv 
(fufftv,  but  xard  7:vsnfia  dj'twffui/Tj':,  "as  to  his  holy  spirit," — his  h 
spiritual  nature,  distinguished  especially  by  the  characteristic  of  ^^/ 
There  are  many  nice  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  this 
sage,  which  need  not  be  here  discussed;  I  will  only  say  that  I  s< 
ground  for  finding  in  it  a  presumption  that  the  Apostle  would  c 


*"  Erga  congregationem  dei  quae  vobis  oscitanter  curanda  no 
ut  quam  deus  ade6  charam  habuit,  ut  unigeniti  sui  sanguine  earn 
verit."     Comm,  in  loc,  Tiguri,  1537,  fol. 
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nate  Christ  as  '*God  blessed  for  ever."    Some,  however,  suppose  that 
the  title  **Son  of  God"  is  essentially  equivalent  to  0£6^,  and  that  the 
resarrection  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  his  own  divine  power  is  adduced 
here  as  a  proof  of  his  deity.     I  do  not  find  the  first  supposition  sup- 
ported by  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New 
(see  John  x.  36),  and  as  to  the  second,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
it  contradicts  the  uniform  representation  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  the 
subject,  who  everywhere  refers  his  resurrection  to  the  power  of  "God, 
the  Father";  see  Gal.  i.  i;  Eph.  i.  19,  20;  Rom.  iv.  24;  vi.  4;  viii. 
ii;  X.  9;   I  Cor.  vi.  14;  xv.  15;  2  Cor.  iv.  14;  xiii.  4;   i  Thes.  i.  10; 
Actsxiii.  30-37;  xvii.  31. 

Another  striking  passage  is  Phil.  ii.  6-1 1,  where  the  Apostle  says 
that  Christ,  **  existing  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  not  the  being  on 
an  equality  with  God*  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
Without  entering  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  this  passage,  it  may 
be  enough  to  remark  that  being  in  the  form  of  God,  as  Paul  uses  the 
expression  here,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  God;  that  the 
!iop(pij  cannot  denote  the  nature  or  essence  of  Christ,  because  it  is 
something  of  which  he  is  represented  as  emptying  or  divesting  him- 
selC  The  same  is  true  of  the  rd  shai  rVa  Ostp,  "the  being  on  an 
equality  with  God,"  or  "like  God,"  which  is  spoken  of  as  something 
which  he  was  not  eager  to  seizey  according  to  one  way  of  under- 
standing dp-jTa^/wv,  or  not  eager  to  retain^  according  to  another  inter- 
pretation, f  The  Apostle  goes  on  to  say  that  on  account  of  this 
self-abnegation  and  his  obedience  even  unto  death  *'God  highly 
^«tohim  and  gave  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name;  that 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  .  .  .  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
^e  Father."  I  cannot  think  that  this  passage,  distinguishing  Christ 
^  it  does  so  clearly  from  God,  and  representing  his  present  exaltation 
*s  a  reward  bestowed  upon  him  by  God,  renders  it  at  all  likely  that 
Paul  would  call  him  "  God  blessed  for  ever.  ' 

^e  find  a  still  more  remarkable  passage  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Col- 
^ians,  i.  15-20,  where  it  is  affirmed  concerning  the  Son  that  *'he 

*0r,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  translates  it,  "  the  being  like  God";  com- 
pare Whitby's  note  on  the  use  of  Xaa,  See  Kennedy's  Occasional  Ser- 
*^^n5 Preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  London,  1877,  p. 
^2.  or  Ely  Lectures  (1882),  p.  17  f. 

tSee  Grimm's  Lexicon  Novi  Testamenti,  ed.  2  da  (1879),  s.  v.  fofKfrj, 
^or  one  view;  for  another,  Weiss's  Biblische  Theol.  des  N.  T.,  j  103  c, 
P'432ff.,  3te  Aufl.  (1880). 
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is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation;  forii* 
him  were  all  things  created,  things  visible  and  invisible,  whcthei 
thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers;  all  things  have  been 
created  through  him  and  unto  him;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and 
in  him  all  things  consist  [or  hold  together].  And  he  is  the  head  o 
the  body,  the  Church,  who  is  the  beginning,  the  firstborn  from  th( 
dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence  [more  liter 
ally,  ^'become  first"].  For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  [of  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell;  and  through  him  to  reconcil 
all  things  unto  himself."  In  this  passage,  and  in  Col.  ii.  9,  ic 

where  the  Apostle  says  of  Christ  '*  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  < 
the  Godhead  bodily,  and  in  him  are  ye  made  full,  who  is  the  head  ( 
all  principality  and  power,"  we  find,  I  believe,  the  strongest  languag 
which  Paul  has  anywhere  used  concerning  Christ's  position  in  tl: 
universe,  and  his  relation  to  the  Church.  I  waive  all  question  of  tl 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  Does  then  the  language  here  use 
render  it  probable  that  Paul  would,  on  occasion,  designate  Christ  \ 
*'over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever"  ? 

Here  certainly,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  that  he  would  ca 
him  God;  but  he  has  not  only  not  done  so,  but  has  carefully  distil 
guished  him  from  the  being  for  whom  he  seems  to  reserve  that  nam 
He  does  not  call  him  God,  but  **the  image  of  the  invisible  God 
(comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  and  i  Cor.  xi.  7).  His  agency  in  the  work 
creation  is  also  restricted  and  made  secondary  by  the  use  of  tl 
prepositions  l\>  and  ^td,  clearly  indicating  that  the  conception  in  tl 
mind  of  the  Apostle  is  the  same  which  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  tl 
Hebrews,  i.  3  ;  that  he  is  not  the  primary  source  of  the  power  exerti 
in  creation,  but  the  being  ^'through  whom  God  made  the  worlds 
bi  uu  izoirjffsv  Tohq  a?uj>aq;  comp.  also  I  Cor.  viii.  6,  Eph.  iii. 
(though  here  Sid  'fr^ffou  JCpiffzou  is  not  genuine),  and  the  well-knov 
language  of  Philo  concerning  the  Logos.*     Neither  Paul  nor  ai 

*Philo  calls  the  Logos  the  "Son  of  God,"  "the  eldest  son."  "tl 
first-begotten,"  and  his  representation  of  his  agency  in  creation  is  ve 
similar  to  that  which  Paul  here  attributes  to  "the  Son  of  God's  lov< 
(ver.  13).  He  describes  the  Logos  as  "  the  imaj^e  of  God,  through  who 
the  whole  world  was  framed,"  zlxatv  Ocooy  dt  00  z.  r.  I,  {De  Monarc 
ii.  5,  0pp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mangey);  "the  instrument,  through  which  [« 
whom]  the  world  was  built,"  oftyavov  oi  oh  x.  7.  X.  {De  Cherub,  c.  3 
0pp.  i.  162,  where  note  Philo's  distinction  between  to  bipou,  ro  i^  ou, 
di*  00,  and  ro  5t  o)\  "  the  shadow  of  God,  using  whom  as  an  instrume 
he  made  the  world"  (Legg,  Alleg.  iii.  31,  0pp.  i.  106).  In  two  or  thn 
places  he  exceptionally  applies  the  term  Oz6^  to  the  Logos,  professed 
using  it  in  a  lower  sense  \h  xara^prjffst),  and  making  a  distinction  b 
tween   Oeo^j    without  the   article,   "a  divine  being,"  and  <^  ^€«C,  "/> 
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Other  New  Testament  writer  uses  the  preposition  brJ*^  "by,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  agency  of  the  Son  or  Logos  in  creation.  The  desig- 
nation "firstborn  of  all  creation"  seems  also  a  very  strange  one  to 
be  applied  to  Christ  conceived  of  as  God.  Some  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  as  Athanasius,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Augus- 
tine, were  so  perplexed  by  it  that  they  understood  the  Apostle  to  be 
speaking  here  of  the  new,  spiritual  creation;*  and  the  passage  has 
been  explained  as  relating  to  this  by  some  eminent  modern  inter- 
preters, as  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Ernesti,  Noesselt,  Heinrichs,  Schleier- 
macher,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Norton,  though,  I  believe,  errone- 
ously. But  I  shall  not  discuss  here  the  meaning  of  Tpwrorozoq  ::d(nj^ 
iUifeutq,  I  would  only  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  the  Father,  as  the  source  of 
Christ's  fulness  of  gifts  and  powers.  *'  For  it  was  the  good  pleasure 
[of  God]  that  in  him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell"  (ver.  I9).t  This 
declaration  explains  also  Col.  ii.  9;  compare  Eph.  iii.  19;  iv.  13; 
Johni.  16.     See  also  John  xiv.  10;  iii.  34(?). 

It  thus  appears,  I  think,  first,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Paul  has  elsewhere  called  Christ  God;  and  secondly,  that  in  the 
passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  dignity  and  power  in  the  most 
exalted  language,  he  not  only  seems  studiously  to  avoid  giving  him 
this  appellation,  but  represents  him  as  deriving  his  dignity  and  power 
Irom  the  being  to  whom,  in  distinction  from  Christ,  he  ever}'where 
gives  that  name,— the  '*one  God,  the  Father." 

Divine  Bein^."  (See  De  Somn.  i.  38,  0pp.  i.  655,  and  comp.  Legg.  Alleg. 
"••  73.  0pp.  i.  128,  1.  43.)  In  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Praep, 
Evang.  vii.  13,  or  Philonis  0pp.  ii.  625)  he  names  the  Logos  6  deurspo^ 
^^''7,  "the  second  [or  inferior]  God,"  distinguished  from  "the  Most 
High  and  Father  of  the  universe,"  "  the  God  who  is  before  [or  above, 
"/'«]  the  Logos."  So  he  applies  the  term  to  Moses  (comp.  Exod.  vii.  i,) 
*nd  says' that  it  may  be  used  of  one  who  "  procures  good  (ro  ayaOuw) 
brothers,"  and  is  "wise."  De  Mut,  Nom.  c.  22,  0pp.  i.  597,  598;  see 
^}^De  Mos,  i.  28,  Opp.  ii.  106  [misprinted  108],  where  Moses  is  called 
«'^«o  TOO  gOvooq  Oto':  xa\  i^afftXeu^;  Quod  det,  pot,  insid,  c.  44,  Opp.  i. 
222;  De  Migr,  Abr.  c.  15,  Opp.  i.  449;  Legg.  Alleg.  i.  13,  Opp.  i.  151; 
QMod  omn.  prob.  liber,  c.  7,  Opp.  ii.  452;  De  Decern.  Orac.  c.  23,  Opp. 
"•  201.  But  though  he  speaks  of  the  Logos  in  language  as  exalted  as 
^^ul  uses  concerning  the  Son,  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  calling 

*See  Lightfoot,  SI.  PauFs  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon, 
P-  214  fif. 

fo  ^eoer  (oro  Tarij/')  must  be  supplied  as  the  subject  oi  zh^itxr^(stv\ 
comp.  ver.  20,  and  Lighlfoot's  note.  So  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Alford,  Eadie, 
^nd  ihe  great  majority  ol  expositors. 
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« 

We  have  considered  the  strongest  passages  which  have  been  addi 
to  justify  the  supposition  that  Paul  might  apply  this  title  to  Cb 
I  have  already  intimated  that  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  authc 
this  supposition.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tha 
must  infer  from  these  and  other  passages  that  he  really  held  the 
trine  of  the  consubstantiality  and  co-eternity  of  the  Son  with 
Father,  and  that  on  this  account  he  would  have  been  justified  in 
ing  him  God,  this  does  not  remove  the  great  improbability  tha 
has  so  designated  him,  incidentally,  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  in  oppositio 
a  usage  of  the  term  which  pervades  all  his  writings.  The  qu« 
still  forces  itself  upon  us,  What  was  the  ground  of  this  usage  ? 
has  he  elsewhere  avoided  giving  him  this  title.?  In  answering 
question  here,  wishing  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  dogn 
discussion,  and  to  confine  myself  to  exegetical  considerati 
I  shall  not  transgress  the  limits  of  recognized  orthodoxy, 
doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in 
divine  as  well  as  his  human  nature,  has  been  held  by  a  very  ] 
number,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  by  a  majority,  of  professed  beli( 
in  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  fourth  and  last  Division  or  **Secti 
of  Bishop  Bull's  famous  De/ensio  Fidei  Nicaenat  is  entitled  De  St 
dinatione  Filii  ad  Pair  em  ^  ut  ad  sui  originem  ac  principium.  Hen 
tains  and  proves  that  the  Fathers  who  lived  before  and  many,  at  1 
of  those  who  lived  after  the  Council  of  Nice  unequivocally  ackn 
edged  this  subordination  (though  the  post-Nicene  writers  were  1 
guarded  in  their  language),  and  that  on  this  account,  while  ca 
the  Son  Oso^^  and  Ozo-:  U  Osoo^  as  begotten  from  the  substance  of 
Father,  they  were  accustomed  to  reserve  such  titles  as  6  Oeoq 
absolutely,  eU  Oeo^^  and  6  cr^  Travriov  or  It:)  Tzani  Ogoq  for  the  Fs 
alone.  The  Father  alone  was  "uncaused,"  '*unoriginated,"  ' 
fountain  of  deity"  to  the  Son  and  Spirit*  Now  the  word 

was  often  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  later  centuries 
as  a  proper,  but  as  a  common  name ;  angels,  and  even  Christi 
especially  in  their  beatified  state,  might  be  and  were  called  OtoL 
had  also  a  metaphorical  and  rhetorical  use,  quite  foreign  from 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  f    All  this  made  it  easy  and  nati 

*  "  The  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,"  as  Bishop  Pearson  rem* 
"  have  not  stuck  to  call  the  Father  '  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  author 
root,  the  fountain,  and  the  head  of  the  Son,'  or  the  whole  Divin 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Chap.  I.  p.  38,  Nichols's  ed. 

fFor  proof  and  illustration  of  what  has  been  stated,  see  Norton's  ( 
uineness  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.  Addit.  Note  D,  "  On  the  U; 
the  Words  Ozo^  and  deus**\  Statement  of  Reasons,  12th  ed.,  pp.  113, 
note,  120  note,  300  f.,  314,  319  f.,  365  note,  468;  Sandius,  Interpretati 
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especially  for  the  Fathers  who  were  converts  from  heathenism,  to 
.apply  the  title  in  a  relative,  not  absolute,  sense  to  the  Son,  notwith- 
standing the  pre-eminence  which  they  ascribed  to  the  Father.  We 
find  traces  of  this  loose  use  of  the  name  in  Philo,  as  I  have  observed 
(see  p.  1 18,  note).  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  use  in  the  writings 
of  Paul. — The  points,  then,  which  I  would  make  are  these:  that  even 
granting  that  he  believed  in  the  deity  of  the  Son  as  set  forth  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  he  yet  held  the  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  Son  so 
strongly  in  connection  with  it,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  on  this 
account  he  reserved  the  title  Oe6^  exclusively  for  the  Father;  and  that 
the  way  in  which  he  has  expressed  this  subordination,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has  used  this  title,  render  it  incredible  that  he  should  in 
this  single  instance  (Rom.  ix.  5)  have  suddenly  transferred  it  to 
Christ,  with  the  addition  of  another  designation,  ''blessed  for  ever," 
elsewhere  used  by  him  of  the  Father  alone. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  the  Epistles  of  Paul  without 
perceiving  that,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  of  Christian  faith,  he  con- 
stantly uses  Os6^  as  2l  proper  name,  as  the  designation  of  the  Father  in 
distinction  from  Christ.  See,  for  example,  Rom.  i.  1-3,  "the gospel 
of  God,  which  he  had  before  promised  .  .  .  concerning .  his 
Son";  ver.  7,  *' God  out  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ";  ver.  8, 
"  I  thank  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ";  ver.  9,  '*God  is  my  witness, 
^'hom  I  serve  in  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son";  and  so  all 
through  the  Epistle; — 2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  **A11  things  are  of  God,  who 
reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation;  to  wit,  that  GW  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
,  world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses";  Eph. 
V.  20,  "giving  thanks  always  for  all  things,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  God,  even  the  Father;"  though  among  the  heathen 
there  are  gods  many,  and  lords  many  (1  Cor.  viii.  6)  *'  to  us  there  is 
one  God,  the  Father,  from  whoip  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  him; 
*nd  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
through  him";  Eph.  iv.  5,  6,  There  is  ''one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
^ptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  wko  is  over  ail,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all";  i  Tim.  ii.  5,  **There  is  one  God,  one  mediator  also 
^tween  God  and  men,  [himself]  a  man,  Christ  Jesus";  v.  21,  **  I 
charge  thee  before  God,  and  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  elect  angels";  Tit. 

^^fadoxa  (1669),  p.  227  ff.;  Whiston's  Primitive  Christianity  Revived, 
J'^l-  iv.  p.  100  ft.;  Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  Ars  Critica,  Pars  II.  Sect.  I.  c. 
Vl'.vol.  i.  p.  145  ff.,  6th  ed.,  1778;  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opin- 
'^onsof  dement  of  Alexandria,  by  John  [Kaye],  Bp.  0/ Lincoln,  1835, 
P-  253. 
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iii.  4-6,  ^'God  our  Saviour"   poured  out  upon  us  the  Holy  Sp/n7 
*^  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."     Observe  how  strongly  the  sub-, 
ordination  of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  passages  where  his  dignity  and 
lordship  are  described  in  the  loftiest  strain:  Eph.  i.  16-23,  **  — ^^  ^1 
prayers,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,   the  Father  of  glory, 
may  give  unto  you  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge 
of  him;     .     .     .     that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  his  power  to  us- ward  who  believe,  according  to  that  working  of 
the  strength  of  his  might  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  made  him  to  sit  at  his  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come;  and  he  put  ail  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet,  and 
gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church";  i  Cor.  iii.  22, 
23,  *'all  things  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  GodY; 
xi.  3,  "the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ;  and  the  head  of  the  woman 
is  the  man;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God/'  xv.  24,    **Then  coraelh 
the  end,  when  he  shall   deliver  up  the  kingdom  to   God,  even  the 
Father;  ver.  27,  28,    '*But  when  he  saith,  All  things  are  put  in  sub- 
jection, it  is  evident  that  He  is  excepted  who  did  subject  all  things 
unto  him.     And  when  all  things  have  been  subjected  unto  him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subjected  to  him  that  did  subject  all 
things  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

Can  we  believe  that  he  who  has  throughout  his  writings  placed 
Christ  in  such  a  relation  of  subordination  to  the  Father,  and  has  habit- 
ually used  the  name  God  as  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  Father 
in  distinction  from  Christ,  who  also  calls  the  Father  the  one  God, 
the  only  wise  God  (Rom.  xvi.  27),  the  only  God  (i  Tim.  i.  17),  and 
the  God  of  Christ,  has  here,  in  opposition  to  the  usage  elsewhere 
uniform  of  a  word  occurring  500  times,  suddenly  designated  Christ 
as  "over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever"  ?  At  least,  should  not  the  great 
improbability  of  this  turn  the  scale,  in  a  passage  of  doubtful  con- 
struction ? 

4.  There  is  another  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to  render  it 
very  improbable  that  Paul  has  here  deviated  from  his  habitual  restric- 
tion of  the  name  God  to  "the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  If  he  has  spoken  of  Christ  in  this  passage  as  "God  blessed 
for  ever"  he  has  done  it  obiter,  as  if  those  whom  he  addressed  were 
familiar  with  such  a  conception  and  designation  of  him.  But  can 
this  have  been  the  case  with  the  Roman  church  at  so  early  a  stage  in 
the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  ? 
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It  is  the  view  of  many  Trinitarians  that  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
God  was  not  explicHly  taught  in  the  early  preaching  of  the  Apostles. 
We  find  no  trace  of  such  teaching  in  the  discourses  of  Peter  or  of 
Stephen  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  none  in  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
(the  passage  Acts  xx.  28  has  already  been  examined),  as  we  find  none 
in  the  S3rnoptic  Gospels,  which  represent  the  instruction  concerning 
Christ  given  by  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  to  their  converts.* 
Nor  does  it  appear  in  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed.  When  we  con- 
sider farther  the  fact  already  mentioned  above  (see  p.  114)  that  Christ 
is  nowhere  called  God  in  any  unambiguous  passage  by  any  writer  of 
the  New  Testament, f  and  that  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  he  ever 
claimed  this  title,  we  cannot  reasonably  regard  this  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  the  term  as  accidental.  In  reference  to  the  early  apostolic 
preaching  in  particular,  many  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  later 
Trinitarian  writers,  have  recognized  a  prudent  reserve  in  the  com- 
munication of  a  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  the  application  of  a 
title  to  him  which  would  at  once  have  provoked  vehement  opposition 


*•*  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Peter's  Sermon  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
which  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  acknowledged  by  every 
Ebionite  Christian  down  to  the  time  when  they  finally  disappear  from 
history.  Yet  upon  such  a  statement  of  doctrine,  miserably  insufficient 
as  all  orthodox  churches  would  now  call  it,  three  thousand  Jews  and 
proselytes  were,  without  delay,  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism." 
..."  We  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  what  was  St.  Peter's  object. 
It  was  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  appointed 
Teacher  whom  God  had  sent — the  true  spiritual  Prince  whom  they 
were  to  obey.  The  Apostle  felt  that  if  they  acknowledged  these  great 
truths,  everything  else  would  follow  in  due  time."  T.  W.  Mossman, 
B.  A.,  Rector  of  Torrington,  A  History  of  the  Cath.  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  etc.,  Lond.  1873,  PP-  ^9^*  '90*  Gess  naively  asks,  "  Wie  diirfte 
man  von  dem  galilUischen  Fischer,  welcher  der  WortfUhrer  der  junger 
Gemeinde  war,  cine  befriedigende  Dogmatik  erwarten  ?"  Christi  Per- 
son und  Werk,  II.  i.  13.  See  also  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Tes- 
timony to  the  Messiah,  Book  III.  Cap.  V.  (Vol.  II.  p.  151,  ff.,  5th  ed.) 

fl  speak  of  the  historical  Christ,  which  is  the  subject  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

The  unique  Prologue  of  John's  Gospel,  in  which  the  Logos  or  Word  is 

Once  called  Ogoq  (i.  i,  comp.  ver.  18  in  the  text  ol  Tregelles  and  West- 

coit  and  Hort),  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as  parallel  to  the  present 

Pa.5sage.     This  is  candidly  admitted  by  Schultz,  who  has  most  elabor- 

?^tcly  defended  the  construction   which   refers  the  last  part   of  Rom. 

*3c.  5  to  Christ.     He  says:  "  Nach  unseren  PrUmissen  versteht  sich  von 

s^lbst,  dass  wir  nicht  etwa  daraus,  dass  der  h'lyo^  Oed^  genannt  wird, 

^eweise  ziehen  wollen  fUr  die  Zulilssigkeit  des  Namens  Osoq  fiir  den 

'^erklarten  Jesus."     (jfahrbuc her  fiir  deutsche  Theol.,  1868,  xiii.  491.) 

^  of  course  do  not  enter  here  into  the  difficult  questions  as  to  what  was 

precisely  John's  conception  of  the  Logos,  ancl  in  what  sense  he  says 

**  the  Word  became  flesh,"  language  which  no  one  understands  literally. 

^Vc  must  consider  also  the  late  date  of  the  Gospel  of  John  as  compared 

'^ith  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


\ 
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on  the  part  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  which  would  have  been  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  Gentiles,  and  must  have 
required  much  careful  explanation  to  reconcile  it  with  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  ♦      We  nowhere  find  either  in  the 
Acts  or  the  Epistles  any  trace  of  the  controversy  and  questionings 
which  the  direct  announcement  of  such  a  doctrine  must  have  excited. 
The  one  aim  of  the  early  apostolic  preaching  was  to  convince  first  the 
Jews,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  that  Jesus,  whose  life  and  teaching  were 
so  wonderful,  whom  God  had  raised  from  the  dead,  was  the  Messiah, 
exalted  by  God  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour.     To  acknowledge  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  or  Jesus  as  Lord,  which  is  essentially  the  same  thing, 
was  the  one  fundamental   article  of  the  Christian  faith. f      Much, 
indeed,  was  involved  in  this  confession;  but  it  is  now,  I  suppose, 
fully  established,  and  generally  admitted,  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ  had  no  expectation  that  the  coming  Messiah  would  be  an 
incarnation  of  Jehovah,  and  no  acquaintance  with  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  J     Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that,  on 

*For  superabundant  quotations  from  the  Christian  Fathers  confirming 
the  statement  made  above,  notwithstanding  a  few  mistakes,  see  Priest- 
ley's History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  Book  III. 
Chap.  IV.-VII.  (Vol.  III.  p.  86  ff.  ed.  of  1786.)  Or  see  Chrysostom's 
Homilies  on  the  Acts,  passim.  How  this  doctrine  would  have  struck  a 
Jew,  may  be  seen  from  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 

fSee  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  Book  I.  Chap.  II.  Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  16;  Mark 
viii.  29;  Luke  ix.  20;  John  vi.  69;  xx.  31;  Acts  ii.  36;  v.  42;  viii.  5;  ix.  20, 
22;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  5,  28;  Rom.  x.  9,  nota  bene\  i  Cor.  xii.  3;  2  Cor.  iv.  5; 
I  John  iv.  2;  v.  I. 

J  See  the  art.  Messias,  by  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop'ddie 
der  prot,  Theol.  und  Kirche,  ix.  437  ff.,  or  in  the  new  ed.  of  Herzog  and 
Plitt,  vol.  ix.  (1881),  p.  666  ff.;  Ferd.  Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen 
paldstin.  Theol ,  (1880),  p.  146  ff.,  339  ff. — Passages  from  the  Rabbmical 
writings  are  sometimes  adduced  by  commentators  on  Rom.  ix.  5  in 
which  the  name  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  is  said  to  be 
given  to  the  Messiah.  But  the  irrelevance  of  these  citations  has  been 
repeatedly  exposed;  see  Fritzsche,  Ep.ad  Rom.  ii.  269,  note;  Weber,  ut 
supra,  p.  342.  Weber  says: — ••  Und  wenn  Baba  bathra  75**  gesagt 
wird,  der  Messias  werde  nach  dem  Namen  Jehova's  12p"J^  n\1^ 
genannt,  so  stehen  an  dieser  Stelle  in  gleicher  Beziehung  die  'Gerechien 
und  Jerusalem."  Comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  6  with  xxxiii.  16,  and  on  this  passage 
see  Oehler,  Theol.  des  A.  7'.,  ii.  263;  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  p. 
262,  note  36;  Schultz,  Alttest.  Theol.,  2te  Aufl.  (1878),  p.  740.  On  Is. 
ix.  6  see  Schultz.  p.  727;  Hitzig,  Vorlesungen  uber  bibl.  Theol.,  u.  s.  w. 
(1880),  p.  206  ff.,  and  the  commentators,  as  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Ewald, 
Cheyne.  That  the  Memra  da  Ycya  or  "  Word  of  Jehovah"  is  not  identi- 
fied in  the  Targums  with  the  Messiah  is  certain;  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  art.  Word,  vol.  iv.  p.  3557  b,  Amer.  ed.,  and  Weber,  ut  supra,  p. 
330.  It  is  time  that  the  book  Zohar,  which  figures  so  conspicuously  in 
Scnoettgen,  Bertholdt,  and  other  writers,  but  is  now  proved  to  be  a 
pseudograph  of  the  thirteenth  century,  should  cease  to  be  quoted  as  an 
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the  supposition  that  the  Apostles  were  fully  enlightened  in  regard  to 
the  mj^tery  of  the  Trinity  and  the  hypostatic  union,  the  only  tenable 
groand  to  be  taken  is,  that  they  wisely  left  these  doctrines  to  develop 
themselves  gradually  in  *  *  the  Christian  consciousness. "      As  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  remarks,    "The  whole  revelation  of  the  Christian  system  was 
p\tn  by  an  advancing  process.     It  cannot,  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  the  Messiah  was 
developed  gradually,  and  that  its  clearest  manifestation  is  to  be  found 
inihe  latest  written  books  of  the  New  Testament"     {[// supra^  p, 
155,)     Canon  Westcott  observes,    **The  study  of  the  Synoptists,  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  in  succession  enables 
us  to  see  under  what  human  conditions  the  full  majesty  of  Christ  was 
perceived  and  declared,  not  all  at  once,  but  step  by  step,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  old  prophetic  teaching. "      {In/rod,  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
h-kn,  in  the  so-called  "Speaker's  Commentary,"  p.  Ixxxvii.)     Canon 
Kennedy  even  sa}-s: — "I  do  not  think  that  any  apostle,  John,  or 
Peter,  or  Paul,  was  so  taught  the  full  fiuffrrjpiov  Oso-njTo:;  as  that  they 
^ere  prepared  to  formulate  the  decrees  of  Nica&a  and  Constantinople, 
which  appeared  after  3CX)  years  and  more,  or  the  Trinitarian  exegesis, 
which  was  completed  after  600  years  and  more.      But  they,  with  the 
other  ex-angelists,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  furnished  the  materials 
irom  which  those  doctrines  were  developed.  *'     {E/y  Lectures,  p.  xix. ) 
Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  is  it  probable  that  at  this 
eariy  day  the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  believers  at  Rome,  who 
needed  so  much  instruction  in  the  very  elements  of  Christianity,  were 
already  so  fully  initiated  into  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  that  the  application  of  the  term  God  to  him,  found  in  no 
Christian  writing  that  we  know  of  till   long  after  the  date  of  this 
Epistle,  could  have  been  familiar  to  them  ?     Accustomed  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  him  as  a  being  distinct  from  God,  would  they  not  have 
been  startled  and  amazed  beyond  measure  by  finding  him  described 
as  •'  over  all,   God  blessed  for  ever*  ? — But  if  so,  if  this  was  a  doc- 
trine and  a  use  of  language  with  which  they  were  not  familiar,  it  is 
to  me  wholly  incredible  that  the  Apostle  should  hax-e  introduced  it 
abruptly  in  this  incidental  manner,  and  have  left  it  without  remark  or 
explanation. 

Dr.  Hermann  Schultz,  whose  elaborate  dissertation  on  Rom.  ix.  5 
Las  been  already  referred  to,  admits  that  if  t-:  rrdyzar/  Oiu^  was  used 

authority  for  Jewish  opinions  in  the  time  of  Christ.  See  Ginsburg,  ne 
Kahhalak  (Lond.  1865),  p.  78  ff.,  espec.  p.  00  ff. — One  who  is  disposed 
to  rely  on  Hengstenberg's  Ckristotogy  in  relation  to  this  subject,  should 
compare  the  review  of  it  by  Dr.  Noycs  in  the  Christian  Examiner  (Bos- 
\sxl\  for  Jan.,  May.  and  July,  i8j6. 
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here  to  designate  the  ^<V^»  ^^^  eternal  Son  of  God,  in  other  words/ 
if  Osoq  was  used  here  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  *  *  the  stricf 
monotheism  of  Paul  would  certainly  require  an  intimation  that  the 
honor  due  to  God  alone  was  not  here  trenched  upon"  {beantrdchiigt),^ 
The  expression,  he  maintains,  describes  ''the dignity  conferred  upon 
him  by  God';  the  Osoq  hera  is  essentially  equivalent  to  xopiot;,  "The 
predicate  Oeoq  must  be  perfectly  covered  by  the  subject  Xptaro':,  i.«e. 
the  Messianic  human  King  of  Israel. 'f 

But  these  concessions  of  Schultz  seem  to  me  fatal  to  his  construction 
of  the  passage.  If  0^6^  used  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  describing 
the  nature  of  Christ,  would  confessedly  need  explanation,  to  guard 
against  an  apparent  infringement  of  the  Divine  unity,  would  not 
Paul's  readers  need  to  be  cautioned  against  taking  it  in  this  sense, 
the  sense  which  it  has  everywhere  else  in  his  writings  ? — Again,  if 
Paul  by  0^6:;  here  only  meant  xupto<;,  why  did  he  not  say  xoptoq^  this 
being  his  constant  designation  of  the  glorified  Christ  (com p.  Phil.  ii. 
9-1 1)? 

This  leads  me  to  notice  further  the  important  passage  i  Cor.  viii. 
6,  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  121).  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  mention  here  of  the  Father  as  the  * '  one  God"  of  Christians  no 
more  excludes  Christ  from  being  God  and  from  receiving  this  name, 
than  the  designation  of  Christ  as  the  **  one  Lord"  excludes  the  Father 
from  being  Lord  and  receiving  this  name.  But  in  making  this  state- 
ment some  important  considerations  are  overlooked.     In  the  first 


*  Schultz,  Jahrblicherf.  deutsche  TheoL,  1868,  xiii.  484. 

t  This  view  of  Schultz  appears  to  be  that  of  Hofmann  {Der  Schrift- 
beweis,  2te  Aufi.,  1857,  i.  143)  and  Weiss  (BibL  TheoL  d,  N,  7!,  jte 
Aufl.,  1880,  p.  283,  note  5),  as  it  was  formerly  of  Ritschl  {Die  Entsteh- 
ung  der  altkath,  Kirche,  2te  Aufl.,  1857,  p.  79,  f.).  This  is  the  way 
a'so  in  which  the  old  Socinian  commentators  understood  the  passage,  as 
Socinus,  Crell,  Schlichting,  Wolzogen.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
name  "God"  to  Christ,  any  more  than  the  ancient  Arians  did,  under- 
standing it  in  a  lower  sense,  and  referring  especially  in  justification  of 
this  to  John  x.  34-36,  and  various  passages  ot  the  Old  Testament.  So 
it  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  who 
referred  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  to  Christ,  as  probably  by  Novatian, 
who  quotes  the  passage  twice  as  proof  that  Christ  is  Deus  (De  Regula 
Fidei  or  De  Trin.  cc.  13,  30),  but  who  says  "  Dominus  et  Deus  consti- 
tutus  esse  reperitur"  (c.  20);  "hoc  ipsum  a  Patre  propria  consecuius, 
ut  omnium  et  Deus  esset  et  Dominus  esset"  (c.  22);  "omnium  Deus, 
quoniam  omnibus  ilium  Deus  Pater  praeposutt  quem  genuit"  (c.  31). 
So  Hippolytus  {Cont,  No'<^t.  c.  6)  applies  the  verse  to  Christ,  and  justifies 
the  language  by  quoting  Christ's  declaration,  "All  things  have  been 
delivered  to  me  by  the  Father."  He  cites  other  passages  in  the  same 
connection,  and  says:  "  If  then  all  things  have  been  subjected  unto  him 
with  the  exception  of  Him  who  subjected  them,  he  rules  over  all,  but 
the  Father  rules  over  him*' 
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place,  the  title  "god  "  is  unquestionably  of  far  higher  dignity  than  the 
title  "lord  *";  and  because  godship  includes  lordship  with  all  the  titles 
that  belong  to  it,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  lordship  includes  god- 
sbipand  has  a  right  to  its  titles;  in  other  words,  that  one  who  is  properly 
called  a  lord  («u/>fot),  as  having  ser\'ants  or  subjects  or  possessions, 
mar  therefore  be  properly  called  a  god  {Oso;;),  In  the  second 

place,  the  lordship  of  Christ  is  ever}'where  represented  not  as  belong- 
ing to  him  by  nature,  but  as  conferred  upon  him  by  the  one  God  and 
Father  of  alL     This  lordship  is  frequently  denoted  hy  the  figurative 
expression,  '*  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God/'*     The  expression  is 
borrowed  from  Ps.  ex.,  so  often  cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  appli- 
cable to  Christ,  and  particularly  by  Peter  in  his  discourse  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  who,  after  quoting  the  words,    *  *  The  Lord  \^Jeh(roah\ 
Slid  unto  my  Lord  {Adoni],    *  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thy  foes  thy  footstool,' "  goes  on  to  say,  **Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  therefore  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified  "  (Acts  ii.  35,  36).     It  is  he 
to  whom  "all  authority  was  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  whom 
'*  GodexaUed  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour*';  **  the 
God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ     .     .     .     put  all  things  in  subjection 
under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all   things  to  the 
Church";    ** gave  unto  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name 
.     .     .     that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  Father."  Such  being  Paul's  conception 

of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  is  it  not  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
passage,  that  while  the  heathen  worship  and  sene  many  beings  whom 
thcT  call  "gods"  and  "  lords,"  to  Christians  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father, — one  being  to  whom  they  give  that  name,  "  from  whom 
are  all  things,"  and  who  is  the  subject  of  supreme  worship;  and  one 
being  "  through  whom  are  all  things,"  through  whom  especially  flow 
our  spiritual  blessings,  whom  "God  hath  made  both  Lord  and  Christ, 
and  w^hom  Christians  therefore  habitually  call  "  the  Lord."  The  fact 
that  this  appellation  of  Christ,  under  such  circumstances,  does  not 
debar  the  Supreme  Being  from  receiving  the  name  *  *  Lord, "  obviously 
affords  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  Paul  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  to  Christ  the  name  "  God."  As  a  matter  of  fact  "  the  Lord  "  is 
the  common  designation  of  Christ  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  is  sel- 
dom used  of  God,  except  in  quotations  from  or  references  to  the 


*Scc  Knapp,  De  Jesu  Chris  to  addextram  Deisedente,  in  his  Scripta 
varii  Argumenti,  cd.  2da  (1823),  i.  39-76. 
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language  of  the  Old  Testament.*  There,  in  the  Septuagint,  Kupio; 
is  used  of  God  sometimes  as  a  proper  name,  taking  the  place  of 
Jehovah  (Yahweh),  on  account  of  a  Jewish  superstition,  and  some- 
times as  an  appellative. 

Glancing  back  now,  for  a  moment,  over  the  field  we  have  tra- 
versed, we  may  reasonably  say,   it  seems  to  me,  firs/,  that  the  use  of 
eijXo-pjToq,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  restricted  to  God,  the 
Father, — in  connection  with  the  exceeding  rarity,  if  not  absence,  of 
ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Christ  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  and  their  frequency  in  reference  to  God, — ^affords  a  pretty  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  that  construction  of  this  ambiguous  passage 
which  makes  the  last  clause  a  doxology  to  the  Father;  secondly,  that 
some  additional  confirmation  is  given  to  this  reference  by  the  sU  Osd; 
xai  ::a77jp  Tzdvrwv,  6  i-^  7:dv:u}v,  in  Eph.    iv.    6;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
at  first  view  overwhelming  presumption  in  fevor  of  this  construction, 
founded  on  the  uniform  restriction  of  the  designation  Oso^,  occur- 
ring more  than  five  hundred  times,  to  God,  the  Father,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul,  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened,  by  our  exam- 
ination of  the  language  which  he  elsewhere  uses  respecting  the  dignity 
of  Christ  and   his  relation   to  God.     And  though  our  sources  of 
information  are  imperfect,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  very  grave 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  use  of  Oz6^  as  a  designation  of  Christ 
belonged  to  the  language  of  Christians  anywhere,  at  so  early  a  period 
as  the  date  of  this  Epistle  (cir.  a.  d.  58). 

Beyond  a  doubt,  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity,  believed  that  God  was  united  zcith  the 
man  Jesus  Christ  in  a  way  unique  and  peculiar,  distinguishing  him 
from  all  other  beings;  that  his  teaching  and  works  and  character 
were  divine;  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted 
him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour;  that  he  came,  as  the  messenger  of 
God's  love  and  mercy,  to  redeem  men  from  sin,  and  make  them  truly 
sons  of  God;  that  '*  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself."  But  no  New  Testament  writer  has  defined  the  mode  of  this 
union  with  God.  How  much  real  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  Councils  of  Nicaca  and  Constantinople,  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon,  and  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  is  a  question  on 
which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  authority  of  coun- 
cils is  another  question.     But  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  object  in 

*  •'  On  the  meaning  of  KYPIOI  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly 
on  the  manner  in  Which  this  word  is  employed  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles," 
see  the  valuable  article  of  Prof.  Stuart  in  tne  Biblical  Repository  (An- 
dover)  for  Oct.  1831,  i.  733-776.  His  view  is  that  the  xuftuj-nj^  whiph 
Christ  has  as  the  Messiah  is  a  delegated  dominion. 
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discossing  the  construction  of  the  passage  before  us,  to  argue  against 
ibe  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed;  my  point  is  simply  the  use  of  Ian- 
page  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written.     The  questions  of 
doctrine  and  language  are  of  course  closely  connected,  but  are  not 
identicaL     It  seems  to  me  that  a  believer  in  the  deity  of  Christ, 
admitting  the  finct  that  we  have  no  clear  evidence  that  the  "mediator 
between  God  and  men  "  was  ever  called  "God"  by  any  New  Testa- 
ment writer,  or  any  very  early  preacher  of  Christianity,  may  recognize 
therein  a  wise  providence  which  saved  the  nascent  Church  from  con- 
troveisies  and  discussions  for  which  it  was  not  then  prepared. 

IIL     We  will  now  consider  some  other  constructions  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us.     (See  above,  p.  89  f. ) 

1.  I  refrain  from  discussing  in  detail  the  comparative  merits  of 
Xos.  I  and  2.  The  advocates  of  No.  i  obsene,  correctly,  that  it 
describes  Christ  as  only  i::\  rdvrwy  0^6^^  not  o  iT:\  Tzw^rtav  Os6^^  which 
they  say  would  identify  him  with  the  Father.  But  if  the  Father  is 
**God  over  all,"  and  Christ  is  also  "God  over  all,"  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  the  Father  can  be  "M^God  over  all,"  unless  the 
term  "God"  as  applied  to  Christ  is  used  in  a  lower  sense.  The 
answers  to  this  question  would  lead  us  beyond  the  sphere  of  exegesis, 
and  I  pass  it  by.  Meyer  thinks  that  if  we  refer  the  o  wy  to  Christ  this 
is  the  most  natural  construction  of  the  words,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  most  of  the  ancient  Fathers  who  have  cited  the  pas- 
sage, at  least  after  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  and  in  nearly  all  the  generally 
received  modem  translations,  from  Luther  and  Tyndale  downwards. 

2.  Construction  No.  2  aims  to  escape  the  difficulty  presented  by 
Nol  I,  but  involves  some  ambiguities.  Does  the  sentence  mean, 
* '  who  is  over  all  (Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles),  and  who  is  also  God 
blessed  for  ever'  (so  Hofmann,  Kahnis,  Die  luth,  Dogm,  i.  453  f)-^ 
or  does  it  mean  "celui  qui  est  ^lev^  sur  toutes  choses,  comme  Dieu 
b^ni  tftemellement * ?  as  Godet  translates  it  {Comm,  ii.  256),  con- 
tending that  i::!  ;rdy7ce»y  is  not  to  be  connected  with  ^sc/^,  but  with  ^wy, 
though  he  had  before  translated,  inconsistently  it  would  seem,  "lui 
qui  est  Dieu  au-dessus  de  toutes  choses  b^ni  ^temellement'  (pp.  248, 
254).  Lange  finds  in  the  last  clause  "a  quotation  from  the  syna- 
gogical  liturgy,"  together  with  "  a  strong  Pauline  breviloquence, "  the 
ellipsis  in  which  he  supplies  in  a  manner  that  must  alwa}^  hold  a 
high  place  among  the  curiosities  of  exegesis.  He  sa}*s,  however,  that 
"  every  exposition  is  attended  with  great  difficulties."  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  "  God  blessed  for  ever"  as  a  kind  of  compound  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being  occurs  in  Jewish  liturgies  or  anywhere  else. 
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3.  Construction  No.  3  is  defended  particularly  by  Gess,  who 
maintains  in  opposition  to  Schultz  and  others  that  Oto^  here  "nicht 
Christi  Machtstellung  sondem  seine  Wesenheit  bezeichnet"  {Christi 
Person  und  Werk,  II.  i.  207.)  But  on  this  supposition  he  admits 
that  the  connecting  of  Bt6^  with  J  Av  ^rl  ravrwv  would  present  a 
serious  difficulty.  **The  care  with  which  Paul  elsewhere  chooses  his 
expressions  in  such  a  way  that  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Father 
shines  forth  would  be  given  up. "  Meyer  thinks  that  the  punctuation 
adopted  by  Morus  and  Gess  makes  "die  Rede"  "noch  zerstUckter, 
ja  kurzathmiger  "  than  construction  No.  5.  But  this  is  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  feeling.  The  objections  which  seem  to  me  fatal  to  all 
the  constructions  which  refer  the  name  Otv^  here  to  Christ  have  been 
set  forth  above,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

If  the  view  of  Westcott  and  Hort  is  correct,  the  construction  of 
this  passage  adopted  by  Hippolytus  (Cont,  NdkL  c.  6)  agrees  with  that 
of  Gess  in  finding  three  distinct  affirmations  in  the  clause  beginning 
with  o  <wv,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  read  it  /xovoxwXw^,  But 
the  passage  in  Hippolytus  is  obscure.     See  below,  under  IV. 

4.  Under  No.  4  I  have  noticed  a  possible  construction,  for  which, 
as  regards  the  essential  point,  I  have  referred  to  Wordsworth's  note, 
in  his  A'  7!  in  Greek,  new  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1864).  He  translates,  in  his 
note  on  ver.  5:  "He  that  is  existing  above  all,  God  Blessed  for  ever," 
and  remarks:  "There  is  a  special  emphasis  on  6  wy.  He  that  is/ 
He  Who  is  the  deing  One;  Jehovah.  See  John  i.  18;  Rev.  i.  4,  8; 
iv.  8;  xi.  17;  xvi.  5,  compared  with  Exod.  iii.  14,  ^r^  si/it,  6  a^. 
And  compare  on  Gal.  iii.  20."  .  .  .  "He  Who  came  of  the  Jews, 
according  to  ihe^esA,  is  no  other  than  6  dtv,  the  Being  One,  Jeho- 
vah." .  .  .  We  have  an  assertion  of  "  His  ^jnj/^r^  from  Everlasting, 
in  6  dty, "  He  mistranslates  the  last  part  of  Athanasius,  Orai,  cont, 
Arian.  i.  §  24,  p.  338,  thus:  " /'jw/ asserts  that  He  is  the  splendour 
of  His  Father's  Glory,  and  is  the  Being  One,  over  all,  God  Blessed 
for  ever."  In  his  note  on  ver.  4,  5,  on  the  other  hand,  he  translates 
the  present  passage:  "  Christ  came.  Who  is  over  all,  God  Blessed  for 
ever. " 

There  is  some  confusion  here.  The  verb  tlid  may  denote  simple 
existence;  it  may  (in  contrasts)  denote  real  in  distinction  from  seem- 
ing  existence ;  it  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  used  as  a  mere  copula, 
connecting  the  subject  with  the  predicate.  As  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  Exod.  iii.  14  (Sept.),  Wisd.  Sol.  xiii.  i,  etc.,  J  <3y,  "He 
who  Is,"  describes  him  as  possessing  not  only  real,  but  independent 
and  hence  eternal  existence.  This  latter  use  is  altogether  peculiar. 
To  find  it  where  m  is  used  as  a  copula^  or  to  suppose  that  the  two 
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uses  can  be  combined,  is  purely  fanciful  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not 
too  fanciful  and  arbitrary,  however,  for  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
who  argue  Christ's  eternal  existence  from  the  use  of  <wv  or  6  m  (or 
qui  ts()  in  such  passages  as  John  i.  i8;  iii.  13  (t.  r. );  vi.  46;  Rom. 
ix.  5;  Heb.  i.  3.  So  Athanasius,  as  above;  Epiphanius,  Ancorai,  c. 
5;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Adv.  Eunom.  lib.  x.,  0pp.  (1638)  ii.  680-82; 
Pseudo-Basil,  Adv,  Eunom.  iv.  2,  0pp.  i.  282  (399);  Chr}'sostom, 
0pp.  I.  476  f,  viii.  87,  ed.  Montf. ;  Hilary,  Dt  Trin.  xii.  24.  So 
Proclus  of  Constantinople,  Ep,  ad  Armen.  de  Fide  c.  14,  quoting 
Rom.  ix.  5,  says:  elrey  ayrov  ovra,  ha  w^apyov  t^povrrjfrrj;  **he  spoke 
of  him  as  dezngy  that  he  might  declare  in  thunder  his  existence  with- 
out beginning. "     (Migne,  Patrol.   Gr.  Ixv.  872c.) 

5.  The  construction,  *'  from  whom  is  the  Messiah  as  to  the  flesh, 
he  who  is  over  all:  God  be  blessed  for  ever !",  has  found  favor  with 
some  eminent  scholars  (see  below  under  IV.),  and  deserves  conside- 
ration. If  adopted,  I  think  we  should  understand  0  wv  i7:\  TrdvTtov 
not  as  meaning  **he  who  is  superior  to  all  the  patriarchs"  (Justi  and 
others),  which  is  tame,  and  would  hardly  be  expressed  in  this  way; 
nor  ''he  who  is  over  all  things,"  which,  without  qualification,  seems 
too  absolute  for  Paul;  but  rather,  **who  is  Lord  of  all  (Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike),  comp.  Acts  x.  36;  Rom.  x.  12;  xi.  32;  who,  though 
he  sprang  from  the  Jews,  is  yet,  as  the  Messiah,  the  ruler  of  a  king- 
dom which  embraces  all  men.  (See  VVetstein's  note,  near  the  end.) 
The  natural  contrast  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Christ's  relation  to 
tne  Jews  xard  (rdpxa,  may  justify  us  in  assuming  this  reference  of 
'inm^  which  also  accords  with  the  central  thought  of  the  Epistle. 
Thedoxology,  however,  seems  exceedingly  abrupt  and  curt;  and  we 
should  expect  6  Oz6^  instead  of  Ozoz  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
though  in  a  few  cases  the  word  stands  in  the  nominative  without  the 
article.  Grimm  compares  Ozu^  fidpru^,  i  Thess.  ii.  5,  with  fidpro^  u 
^^%Rom.  i.  9;  also  2  Cor.  v.  19;  Gal.  ii.  6;  vi.  7;  Luke  xx.  38  (?). 
"e  should  also  rather  expect  v)loYr^76^  to  stand  first  in  the  doxology; 
'^nt  the  position  of  words  in  Greek  is  so  largely  subjective,  depending 
^n  the  feeling  of  the  writer,  that  we  cannot  urge  this  objection  very 
strongly.  The  thought,  so  frequent  in  Paul,  of  God  as  the  source,  in 
contrast  with,  or  rather  in  distinction  from,  Christ  as  the  medium  of 
"ie  Messianic  blessings,  may  have  given  the  word  O^ui;  prominence, 
l^ee  above,  p.  108  f.,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  subject  in  con- 
^r^ts.)  Gess  accordingly  dismisses  the  objection  founded  on  the 
P^ition  of  «<>Ao^7wf ,  remarking,  **die  Voranstellung  von  ^eo?  h^tte 
onrch  den  Gegensatz  gegen  Christum  ein  zureichendes  Motiv  "  {ubi 
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supra,  p.  206).     Still,  on  the  whole,  construction  No.  7  seems  to  me 
much  easier  and  more  natural. 

6.  The  construction  numbered  6  was,  I  believe,  first  proposed  by 
Professor  Andrews  Norton*  in  his  review  of  Prof.  Stuart's  Z^/Zfrx  ioBf- 
Channing,     This  was  published  in  the  Christian  Disciple  (Boston)  for 
1 819,  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  370  flf.;  on  Rom.  ix.  5  see  p.  418  ff.  The 
passage  is    discussed   more   fully  in   his   Statement  of  Reasons,  Ac- 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  1833,  p.  147  ff. ;  new  ed.  (ster.  1856),  p.  203 
ff.  470  ff.,  in  which  some  notes  were  added  by  the  writer  of  th^ 
present  essay.     There,  after  giving  as   the  literal  rendering,     **  H^ 
who  was  over  all  was  God,  blessed   for  ever,"  Mr.  Norton  remarks: 
**  *  He  who  was  over  all,'  that  is,  over  all  which  has  just  been  men^ 
tioned  by  the  Apostle."  .  .  .    "Among  the  privileges  and  distinction^ 
of  the  Jews,  it  eould  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Apostle,  that  God  had 
presided  over  all  their  concerns  in  a  particular  manner." 

There  is  no  grammatical  objection  to  this  construction  of  the  pas-^ 
sage.  (See  above,  p.  99,  ist  paragr. )  Mr.  Norton,  in  translating 
ver.  4  and  5,  uses  the/aj/  tense  in  supplying  the  ellipsis  of  the  sub — 
stantive  verb.  This  is  done  by  other  translators,  e.  g.  Conybear^ 
and  Howson.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  is  ixi^y^ 
justified  here.  Canon  Kennedy  uses  the  present  tense,  but  seems  tc:: 
take  the  same  general  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  passage  as  Mr — 
Norton.  See  his  Occasional  Sermons,  pp.  64,  65,  and  Ely  Lectures.  ' 
pp.  88,  89. 

As  regards  this  view  of  the  passage,  I  will  only  say  here,  that  th^ 
thought  presented  in  Mr.  Norton's  translation  did  not  need  to  b«p 
expressed,  as  it  is  fully  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  privileges  anc:^ 
distinctions  enumerated.  (See  above,  p.  94. )  Taking  Professor 
Kennedy's  rendering,  I  doubt  whether  the  Apostle  would  have  usee:: 
this  language  in  respect  to  the  relation  existing  between  God  and  th^ 
Jewish  people  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing.  The  Jews  gloried  ina 
God  as  their  God  in  a  special  sense  (Rom.  ii.  17);  but  in  Paul's^ 
view  it  was  Christians,  now,  who  rightfully  gloried  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  v.  11;  com  p.  iii.  29). 

7.  I  add  a  single  remark,  which  might  more  properly  have  beer^ 
made  before.  I  have  rendered  6  ypitTro-:  here  not  **  Christ,"  as  ^ 
mere  proper  name,  but  "the  Messiah."  Not  only  the  use  of  th^ 
article,  but  the  context,  seems  to  me  to  require  this.  Westcott  ancn: 
Hort  observe  in  regard  to  the  word  ypitiroq:  ''We  doubt  whether  th— 
appellative  force,  with  its  various  associations  and  implications, 
ever  entirely  lost  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  convinced  that  th 
number  of  passages  is  small  in  which  Messiahship^  of  course  in  th 
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enlarged  apostolic  sense,  is  not  the  principal  intention  of  the  word." 
{TheN,  71  in  Greek,  vol.  ii.,  Inirod,,  p.  317.) 

IV.  We  will  now  take  notice  of  some  points  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5.  The  fullest  account  of 
this  is  perhaps  that  given  by  Schultz  in  the  article  already  repeatedly 
referred  to;  but  he  is  neither  very  thorough  nor  very  accurate. 

The  application  of  the  passage  by  the  Christian  Fathers  will  natur- 
ally come  first  under  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Fathers  whose  writings  have 

come  down  to  us  understood  the  last  part  of  the  verse  to  relate  to 

Christ  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  very  weighty  argument  in  favor 

of  that  construction.     I  have  before  had  occasion  to  consider  the 

vilue  of  this  argument  in  connection  with  another*  passage.     (See  . 

above,  p.  8.)     The  remarks  there  made  apply  equally  to  the  present 

case.     The  fact  that  the  Fathers  in  quoting  a  passage  grammatically 

ambiguous  have  given  it  a  construction  which  suited  their  theology, 

does  not  help  us  much  in  determining  the  true  construction.     We 

n^ust  remember  also  the  looser  use  of  the  term  Oeu^  which  prevailed 

• 

la  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  and  later.  (See  above,  p. 
120  f.)  Those  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  who  held  strongly 
the  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Son,  and  the  Arians  in  the 
fourth,  like  the  Socinians  at  a  later  period,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
^he  name  '*God  "  to  Christ,  and  would  find  little  difficulty  in  a  con- 
^^niction  of  the  passage  which  involved  this.  They  might  hesitate 
^bout  the  expression  *' God  over  all;"  but,  as  we  have  seen,  though 
'Natural,  it  is  not  necessary  to  connect  the  i-t  Tzdvrwv  with  O^u^, 

The  specimen  of  patristic  exegesis  in  the  construction  given  to  2 

^or.  iv.  4,  where  so  many  of  the  Fathers  make  the  genitive  roO  at<hjo^ 

depend  not  on  6  Osoq,  but  twv  a-itrrwv  (see  above,  p.  8),  will  be  suffi- 

^lent  for  most  persons  who  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  authority 

Jn  a  case  like  the  present.      I  will  only  ask  further,  taking  the  first 

Examples  that  occur  to  me,  how  much  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to 

^he  judgment  of  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,    Gennadius,    Theodorus   Monachus,   Joannes 

E>amascenus   (?),    Photius,   Qlcumenius  (or  what  passes  under  his 

^aine),  and  Theophylact,  when,  in  their  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  the 

^'ill,  they  explain  -poOsfft^  in  Rom.  viii.  28  {rolq  xard  TZfioOecnv  xXr^rol^)^ 

i^ot  as  denoting  the  Divine  purpose,  but  the  purpose  or  choice  of  the 

subjects  of  the   call  ?      (Cyril  of  Alexandria  gives  the  words  both 

meanings  at  the  same  time.)      What  is  the  value  of  the  opinion  of 

Chrysostom,  Joannes  Damascenus,   CEcumenius,   and  Theophylact 
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that  dia  'hjffou  XfJtffTou  in  Rom.  xvi.  27  is  to  be  construed  with  c^^' 
pi^at  in  ver.  25?  Shall  we  accept  the  exegesis  of  Chiysostom  ar^^^ 
Theophylact  when  they  tell  us  that  in  the  injunction  of  Christ  ^  ^ 
Matt.  V.  39  not  to  resist  to*  novrjpai,  tw  TTovr^pai  means  the  devil  ? 

Dean  Burgon,  in  his  article  on  *'New  Testament  Revision"  in  tit  ^ 
Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1882,  has  given  perhaps  the  fulled ^ 
enumeration  yet  presented  of  Christian  writers  who  have  referred  th 
o  <wv  X.  r.  X.  in  Rom.  ix.  5  to  Christ  He.counts  up  "55  illustriou 
names,"  40  of  Greek  writers  from  Irenaeus  in  the  latter  part  of  th 
second  century  to  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth,  and  15  of  Lati 
writers,  from  Tertullian  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
Facundus  in  the  sixth,  ''who  all  see  in  Rom.  ix.  5  a  glorious  asser 
tion  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ."  An  examination  of  his  lisi 
will  show  that  it  needs  some  sifting.  Most  of  the  Latin  writers  who 
he  mentions,  as  Augustine,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Greek,  and  theirr" 
authority  cannot  be  very  weighty  in  determining  the  construction  o^ 
an  ambiguous  Greek  sentence.  Of  his  illustrious  names  6  are  unfor — 
tunately  unknown,  being  writers,  "  of  whom,"  as  Mr.  Burgon  mildly — 
puts  it,  "3  have  been  mistaken  for  Athanasius,  and  3  for  Chrysos — 
tom. "  Another  is  the  illustrious  forger  of  the  Answers  to  Ten  Ques — 
tions  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  fathered  upon  Dionysius  of  Alexandria^^^e 
"certainly  spurious,"  according  to  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  besv" 
scholars  generally,  and  marked  as  pseudonymous  by  Mr.  Burgon  him — 

self.      Caesarius  should  also  have  been  cited  as  Pseudo-Csesarius 

Among  the  other  illustrious  names  we  find  "  6  of  the  Bishops  at  th^^ 
Council  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  269."  On  looking  at  the  names  as  the 
appear  in  Routh's  RelL  Sacrae,  ed.  alt  (1846),  iii.  289,  I  regret  m 
inability  to  recall  the  deeds  or  the  occasion  that  made  them  "illus  ^ 
trious,"  unless  it  is  the  fact  that,  as  members  of  that  Council,  abou?" 
half  a  century  before  the  Council  of  Nicoea,  they  condemned  the  us^^ 
of  the  term  6;iooufftoz,  "consubstantial,"  which  was  established  by  th^"" 
latter  as  the  test  and  watchword  of  orthodoxy. 

Next  to  the  six  Bishops  and  "  ps. -Dionysius  Alex."  in  Mr.  Bui — 
gon's  list  of  the  illustrious  Fathers  "  who  see  in  Rom.  ix.  5  a  gl 
rious  assertion  of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ,"  we  find  "  Constt 
App.,"  that  is,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  with  a  reference  to  **vi 
c.  26. "  He  does  not  quote  the  passage.  It  reads  as  follows: — **Sora< 
of  the  heretics  imagine  the  Christ  [so  Lagarde;  or  "the  Lord, 
Cotelier  and  Ueltzen]  to  be  a  mere  man  .  .  .  ;  but  others 
them  suppose  that  Jesus  himself  is  the  God  over  all,  glorifying  hi 
as  his  own  Father,  supposing  him  to  be  Son  and  Paraclete;  thai^^ 
which  docrines  what  can  be  more  abominable  ?"     Compare  Const^^ 
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Apost  iii.  17: — "The  Father  is  the  God  over  all,  6  M  Tzw^rmv  Bso^; 
Christ  is  the  only-begotten  God,  the  beloved  Son,  the  Lord  of  glory." 
See  also  vi.  i8. 

One  is  surprised,  after  this,  to  find  that  Mr.  Burgon  did  not  cite 

for  the  same  purpose  Pseudo-Ignatius  ad  Tars,  cc.  2,  5,  and  ad  Philip, 

c.    7,  where  it  is  denied  emphatically  that  Christ  is  6  M  izdvTwv  Oso':; 

aad  also  Origen,  Con/,  Cels,  viii.  14,  who  says: — "Grant  that  there 

are  some  among  the  multitude  of  believers,  with  their  differences  of 

opinion,  who  rashly  suppose  that  the  Saviour  is  the  Most  High  God 

over  all;  yet  certainly  we  do  not,  for  we  believe  him  when  he  said. 

Tyke  Father  who  sent  me  is  greater  than  /."    The  very  strong  language 

w-hich  Origen  uses  in  many  other  places  respecting  the  inferiority  of 

the  Son,  renders  it  uplikely  that  he  applied  the  last  part  of  this  verse 

to    Christ     See,  e.  g.  Cont,  Cels,   viii.  ly,  Be  Prineip,  i.  3.   §  5;  /« 

T€>€xn,  tom.  ii.  cc.  2,  3,  6;  vi.  23;  xiii.  25.     Rufinus's  Latin  version 

or    Origen's  Comm.    on  Romans,  which  is  the  only  authority  for 

^soribing  to  Origen  the  common  interpretation  of  this  passage,  is  no 

^^thority  at  all.     He,  according  to  his  own  account  of  his  work, 

^^.d  so  transformed  it  by  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations,  that 

^is  friends  thought  he  ought  to  claim  it  as  his  own.*     It  was  in  ac- 

^<^idance  with  his  professed  principles  to  omit  or  alter  in  the  works 

^^hich  he  translated  whatever  he  regarded  as  dangerous,  particularly 

^^featever  did  not  conform  to  his  standard  of  orthodoxy.     His  falsifi- 

<^^-tion  of  other  writings  of  Origen  is  notorious.     Westcott  and  Hort 

remark  that  in   the    Rufino-Origenian   commentary  on   this   verse 

'  *  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Origenian  language,  and  this  is  one  of  the 

places  in  which  Rufinus  would  not  fail  to  indulge  his  habit  of  altering 

a.rk  interpretation  which  he  disapproved  on  doctrinal  grounds."  They 

^Iso  remark,  "  it  is  difficult  to  impute  Origen's  silence  to  accident  in 

^^cmany  places  in  which  quotation  would  have  been  natural  had  he 

followed  the  common  interpretation. " 

Origen   should  therefore  be  henceforth  excluded  from  the  list  of 
fathers  cited  in  support  of  the  common  punctuation.     It  is  even 
**  probable,"  as  Westcott  and  Hort  maintain,  though  "not  certain," 
^hat  he  and  Eusebius  gave  the  passage  a  different  construction. 

*Sce  his  Peroral  to  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle;  Origenis  0pp.  iv.  688  f., 
^^.  Delarue.  Matthaei  remarks:  "  Rufini  interpretatio,  quae  parum  fidei 
•^^het,  in  epistola  ad  Romanos,  quod  quilibet  ipse  intelligit,  non  tarn 
pro  Origenis  opere,  quam  pro  compendio  Rufini  haberi  debet,  quod 
"aud  dubie  alia  omisit,  alia,  sicut  in  ceteris  libris,  invito  Origene 
admisit"— /\i«//  Epp,  ad  Thess.,  etc.  (Rigae,  1785).  Praefatio.  sig.  b2. 
^ec  more  fully  to  the  same  purpose  Redepenning's  Origenes,  ii.  189  ff., 
^no  speaks  of  his  "  Ausscheidung  ganzer  Slucke,"  and  "  Umgestallung 
^^  Hetcrodoxen  in  der  Trinitatslehre." 
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As  regards  Eusebius,  the   presumption  is  perhaps  even  stronger 
than  in  the  case  of  Origen.     He  has  nowhere  quoted  the  passage; 
but  in  very  numerous  places  in  his  writings  he  uses  6  M  rAvrmv  ^eo? 
as  a  title  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Father,  and  insists  upon  this 
against  the  Sabellians.*      I  admit  that  these  considerations  are  not. 
decisive;  he  and  Origen  may  have  given  the  passage  an  interpretation 
similar  to  that  of  Hippolytus;  but  if  they  understood  it  to  relate  to* 
Christ  it  is  certainly  strange  that  they  have  nowhere  quoted  it  in  their 
numerous  writings. 

The  assumption  that  Irenyeus  referred  the  last  part  of  this  verse  to 
Christ  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  only  place  where  he  has 
quoted  it  is  Haer,  iii.  16.  (al.  18.)  §  3,  where  his  text  is  preserved 
only  in  the  old  Latin  version,  which  of  course  cannot  determine  the 
construction  which  Irenaeus  put  upon  the  Greek.  He  does  not  quote 
it  to  prove  that  Christ  is  Otu^-^  the  Gnostics  gave  the  name  Oto^  to 
their  -^^2ons,  and  also  to  the  Demiurgus;  but  to  prove  the  unity  of 
the  Christ  with  the  man  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  who 
maintained  that  the  /Eon  Christ  did  not  descend  upon  Jesus  till  his 
baptism.  He  had  just  before  (§  2)  quoted  Matt  i.  18  for  this  pur- 
pose (reading  r«0  cJe  //>f<Trr>D);  he  now  quotes  Rom.  i.  3,  4;  ix.  5; 
and  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  for  the  same  purpose.  His  argument  rests  on  the 
l^  wv  6  ypt(T7o^  ro  zara  trapxa^  and  not  on  the  last  part  of  the  verse, 
on  which  he  makes  no  remark.  Throughout  his  work  against  Here- 
sies, and  very  often,  Irenaeus  uses  the  title  ''the  God  over  all"  as  the 
exclusive  designation  of  the  Father,  "f 

The  passage  in  which  Hippolytus  quotes  Rom.  ix.  5  {Coni.  AV</. 
c.  6)  has  already  been  noticed.  (See  above,  pp.  126,  130.).  The 
Noetians  and  Patripassians,  according  to  him,  quoted  the  text  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Christ  with  the  Father.  {Ibid,  cc.  2,  3.)  He 
complains  that  they  treat  the  words  /w^oxwaw^  (or  iwvoxtokd);  com  p. 
Epiph.  Haer.  Ivii.  2.      Westcott  and  Hort  understand  this  to  mean 

*See,  for  example,  De  Eccl.  TheoL  i.  3,  7,  8,  "11,  20;  ii.  i,  4,  5  (pp. 62c, 
65  a,  66  c,  70  d,  93  c,  104  a,  107  c  d),  and  a  multitude  of  other  places,  some 
of  which  are  quoted  in  Wetstein's  note.  The  apparent  exception,  Hist. 
Eccl,  viii.  II,  rovcTTi  TzdwTwv  Oed'j  /piffzo'j  l7:t{iiow;ihou^  (ed.  Vales.),  is  a 
false  reading:  Burton,  Schwegler,  Laemmer  and  Dindorf  omit  ypurzuy 
on  the  authority  of  important  MSS.;  on  the  other  hand  Heinicheii  in  his 
recent  edition  (1868)  omits  Itj.  rravriov  Otu^j^  and  reads  rov  yptffrov  simply. 

fSemler,  Ep,  ad  Griesbachium,  1770,  p.  ']^  ff.;  Antwort  tic.  1770,  p. 
45),  and  Whitby  {Disg.  modestce^  p.  125  f.)  take  the  above  view  of  this 
passage  of  Irenasus.  For  the  use  of  the  designation  "  God  over  all," 
see  Iren.  Haer.  ii.  5.  \  4;  6.  (al.  5.)  §^  2.  3;  11.  (al.  12.)  \  i  bis\  13.  (al.  18 ) 
\  8;  24.  (al.  41.)  \  2;  28.  (al.  49.)  g  8;  iii.  8.  \  3;  iv.  5.  (al.  10.)  J  i;  v.  18. 
I  I,  and  many  other  passages. 
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that  they  read  all  the  words  from  xai  i^  wv  to  aitb-ya^  '*as  a  single 
clause."  Semler  once  took  nearly  the  same  view  {//is/,  EinL  zu  S.  J. 
Baumgarten's  Unters.  theoL  Sireitigkeiten,  1762,  i.  217,  n.  205),  but 
^'as  afterwards  doubtful  about  it  {ibid,  p.  236,  n.  235).  Fabricius  in 
l^is  note  on  the  passage,  and  Salmond  in  his  translation  of  Hippoly* 
tus  in  the  Anie-Nicene  Chris/,  Library  ix.  53,  give  a  very  different 
explanation.  To  discuss  the  matter  here  would  require  too  much 
space,  but  it  seemed  well  to  mention  it.  Possibly  in  Coni,  NoHL  c.  6 
«'>^«7T^roc  is  misplaced  through  the  mistake  of  a  scribe,  and  should 
stand  before  tl^  ruh^  aUhva^. 

Dean  Burgon  refers  also  to  **  Pliil.  339,  '  that  is  to  the  Philosophu- 
^ena  or  Re/,  omn,  Haer.  x.  34,  ad  fin.  But  o  zarci  -/ivrwy  Ozo^ 
there  should  not,  I  think,  be  alleged  as  a  quotation  of  Rom.  ix.  5 
applied  to  Christ.  Bunsen's  easy  emendation  of  the  passage  {Anal, 
Anit'Nic,  \,  392;  comp.  his  Hippolytus,  2d  ed.,  i.  413)  seems  to  me 
the  true  reading,  and  is  supported  by  x.  33  ad  init,  (p.  334),  where 
"t»ro7  /xwvoc  x(v.  xara  r«'vrwv  Ozu^  is  distinguished  from  the  Logos. 
Hippolytus  could  hardly  have  called  Christ  *' ihe  God  over  all." 

I  note  in  passing  that  Tischendorf  cites  incorrectly  for  the  reference 
of  the  o  (U'j  <S:c.  to  Christ  *'  Meth.  conviv  805  (Gall  3).'  The  passage 
'^ferred  to  is  not  from  the  Convivium^  but  from  the  discourse  of  the 
^seu  do-Methodius  De  Simeone  et  Anna,  c.  i  ad  fin. ,  where  we  have 
^*^C  mere   expression  z7,^  aCTixTwj  do^r^^  roO   lz\  TZthrw-j  Ozuh   ffuyxard' 

i^f^n-v^.  This  is  also  one  of  Dean  Burgon's  authorities;  but,  as  the 
^^'riter  explains  himself  (c.  2  ad  fin.),  he  seems  to  mean  by  'Hhe  glory 
^f  the  God  over  all"  not  the  glory  of  the  Son  considered  by  himself, 
^ut  the  glory  of  the  whole  Trinity.  There  is  no  quotation  of  Rom. 
*^.   5  here. 

The  passage  of  Amphilochius  (Galiandi  vi.  409,  or  Migne  xxxix. 
*oi)  which  Tischendorf  adduces,  with  a  videiur,  as  a  reference  of 
^^om.  ix.  5  to  the  Father,  seems  analogous  to  the  above,  and  hardly 
proves  anything  on  one  sitie  or  the  other. 

In  the  quotation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  in  the  Antiochene  Kpistle  to  Paul 

^f  Samosata  (see  above,  p.  134)  it  is  probable  that  the  six  Bishops 

^ade  a  slight  pause  at  -^i>r<«i>.     The  subordination  of  the  Son  is  very 

strongly  expressed  in  the  Epistle.     Among  other  things  it  is  said, 

"To  think  that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  called  a  messenger  {ayyiku/) 

^s  impious;  but  the  Son  is  the  messenger  of  the  Father,  being  himself 

Lord  and  God."     {Ko\i\,\\,  ui  supra,  p.  294.) 

The  Emperor  Julian  has  already  been  referred  to.     (See  above,  p. 

>i  note.)     He  was  as  good  a  judge  of  the  construction  of  a  Greek 

sentence  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  or  any  other  of  the  Fathers,  and 
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quite  as  likely  to  interpret  imp)artially.  Well  acquainted  with 
writings  of  the  Christians,  he  could  hardly  have  overlooked 
so  frequently  quoted  in  the  controversies  on  the  nature  of  Chri^stt 
Rom.  ix.  5  and  Tit  ii.  13.  But  he  did  not  find  the  title  ^e^c  gS^-  v 
to  Christ  in  these  or  any  other  places  (e.  g.,  i  Tim.  iii.    16)  in  t 

writings  of  Paul. 

Among  the  orthodox  Greek  Fathers,  Diodorus  (of  Antioch  .        2 
Tarsus)  and  Photius  appear  to  have  understood  the  u  aJy,  <S:c.,  to 
to  God.     The  comment  of  Diodorus  on  this  passage  is  preservet 
the  important  Catena  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  publish< 
Cramer  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Cramer's  Catmce  in 
vol.  iv.  Oxon.  1844).     The  essential  part  of  it  reads: — xairo  fiiyu 

l^  uiv  6  ypiffTo^f  TO  xara  adpxa.       Iz  «^^ra>v,  ^ij<rrv,  6  ypiaro^,       8sd 
o'j   iwvwv   W)Twv^  akXa  xov>^    c-f   Tzd'^riDv   Iffr]  ^so^,    (p.   162.) 

appears  to  mean,  *'From  them,  he  says,  is  the  Messiah.  But 
belongs  not  to  them  alone,  but  is  God  over  all  men  alike."  Me 
Tholuck,  Philippi,  and  Schultz  understand  it  as  relating  to 
Father.  I  do  not  perceive  that  this  reference  is  affected  by  the 
that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a  pupil  of  Diodorus,  who  has  borro 
much  of  the  language  of  this  comment,  gives  the  last  j)art  a  differ       ^ 

turn: — xai  ru  d-^  fiiynrroVj  i^  aozwv  xai  6  yptaro^  to  xara  adpxa^  oq  « 

9SU':  ou  fiovov  a'WwVf  d//a  xotu^  Trdvrwv,  (Migne,  Patrol,  Gr.  1  — ^^' 
833. )  Had  it  been  the  purpose  of  Diodorus  to  express  this  meani.  ^^ 
he  would  probably  have  inserted  i(niv  after  Osoq  di,  or  have  wri^r^^^ 
0^  IffTtv.  The  omission  of  the  article  before  Osti^  creates  no  d  i  fl^ 
culty  in  taking  Oso^  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  It  is  ofte^ 
omitted  in  such  a  case  by  these  later  Greek  writers.* 

Diodorus,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  founder  of  a  compar — 
atively  rational,  grammatico-historical  and  logical  school  of  interpre-    ' 
tation,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  exegesis  of  Scripture  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  Fathers. 

The  passage  in  Photius  {Con/.  ManicH,  iii.  14)  apf)ears  to  be 
unequivocal: — '*  He  cries  with  a  loud  voice, — whose  are  the  covenants^ 
and  the  laws  {al  vo/ioOefftat),  and  the  promises^  and  the  holy  services  (af 
Aurpetat);  and  showing  most  clearly  whence  these  things  are,  and  on 
whose  providence  they  have  depended  [he  adds],  6  S)v  l7:\  Ttd'^rwv  tfeo? 
en?ji'PjTu^  ei^  zoh^  aiwwa^.  ^Afi7j'>,"  '*So  the  laws  and  the  holy  services 
and  the  promises,  in  the  observance  of  which  the  fathers  pleased  God, 

*See,  for  example,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  on  Rom.  ii.  15;  viii.  28; 
ix.  ID,  14  dis,  22-24,25;  xi.  2.  (Migne,  Ixvi.  coll.  789*',  832*,  835**,  836^, 
84o^  84I.S  84i«*,  852*.)  See  also  Cramer,  p.  11,  1.  30;  15,  1.  15;  27,  1.  24; 
54,  1.  22,  etc. 
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and  from  whom  as  to  his  humanity  sprang  the  Messiah,  are  from  the 
God  over  all,  roD  i::)  ryivrwv  Stoo"    (Migne,  Patrol  Gr,  cii.  157.) 

Schultz,  in  the  essay  so  often  referred  to  (p.  480,  note  2),  says  that 
Theodulus  in  he,  seems  to  refer  the  last  part  of  our  verse  to  God. 
He  misapprehends  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Theodulus,  and 
does  not  observe  that  it  is  taken  from  Qxumenius.*  The  Enarrath 
in  JEp,  ad  Romanos  which,  in  a  I^tin  translation,  passes  under  the 
name  of  Theodulus,  does  not  belong  to  the  presbyter  or  bishop  in 
Ccele-Syria  of  that  name,  who  died  a.  d.  492,  but  is  a  very  late 
Catena.     (See  Cave. ) 

A  few  words  now  respecting  the  Latin  Fathers  who  have  quoted 
Rom.  ix.  5. 

Tertullian  is  the  first  He  quotes  it  once  as  below,  and  once 
(Prax,- c.  15)  with  su/>gr  omnia  before  deus.f  Cyprian  simply  cites 
the  passage  to  prove  that  Christ  is  ddus  {qui  est  super  omnia  deus  bene- 
iicius  in  scBcula),  without  remark.  {Testim,  ii.  6.)  Novatian  has 
already  been  spoken  of.     (See  above,  p.  1 26. ) 

I  know  of  no  trace  of  the  reference  of  the  last  part  of  the  verse  to 
God  among  the  Latin  writers,  except  what  may  be  implied  in  the 
litnguage  of  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  (Ambrosiaster),  commonly  iden- 
tified with  Hilary  the  deacon,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle.  He 
remarks: — **Si  quis  autem  non  putat  deChristo  dictum,  qui  est  Deus, 
det  personam  de  qua  dictum  est.  De  patre  enim  Deo  hoc  loco 
mentio  facta  non  est."  This  is  repeated  in  the  commentary  of  Raba- 
i^us  Maurus  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  cxi.  col.  1482).  The  same  in 
substance  appears  in  the  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  7 est.,  qu.  91,  formerly 
ascribed  to  Augustine,  and  printed  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 

*Scc  Biblioth.   max.  vet.  Patrum,  viii.  605,  or  the  Monumenta  S. 
^^trum  Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaeus,  ii.  1163. 

tAftcr  remarking  that  he  never  speaks  of  Gods  or  Lords,  but  fol- 
lowing the  Apostle,  when  the  Father  and  Son  are  to  be  named  together, 
S^llsihe  Father  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  Lord,  he  says: — "Solum  autem 
^"ristum  potero  deuni  dicere,  sicut  idem  apostolus.  Ex  quibus 
^riitus^  qui  est,  inquit,  deus  super  omnia  benedictus  in  aevum  omne. 
^amct  radium  solis  seorsum  solem  vocabo;  solem  antem  nominans, 
cuius  est  radius,  non  statim  et  radium  solem  appellabo."  {Prax,  c.  13, 
^^-  Ochler.)  This  accords  with  his  language  elsewhere: — "  Protulit 
^«us  sermonem  .  .  .  sicut  radix  fruticem,  et  fons  fluvium,  et  sol 
vadium."  {Prax,  c.  8.)  "Cum  radius  ex  sole  porrigitur,  portio  ex 
*unm\a;  sed  sol  erit  in  radio  .  .  .  nee  separatur  substantia,  sed 
jxtcnditur."  {Apologet.  c.  21.)  ••  Pater  tota  substantia  est;  filius  vero 
^crivatio  totius  et  portio;  sicut  ipse  profitetur,  Quia  pater  maior  me  est:" 
l^^«-r.  c.  9.)  "  Sermo  deus,  quia  ex  deo  .  .  .  (2uodsi  deus  dei  tan- 
^uam  subsuntiva  res,  non  erit  ipse  deus  [ami'tlho^iV  sed  hactenus  deus, 
H^acxipsius  substantia,  ut  portio  aliqua  totius."  {Prax.  c.  26.)* 
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works,  Opp,  III.  ii.  2915,  ed.  Bened.  alt.:  '*Sed  forte  ad  Patris  pii^sr- 
sonam  pertinere  dicatur.  Sed  hoc  loco  nulla  est  patemi  nomi^r^tf 
mentio.  Ideoque  si  de  Christo  dictum  negatur,  persona  cui  corxi- 
petat  detur." — This  work  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hilary  mentioned 
above. — The  writer  seems  to  have  heard  of  those  who  interpreted  it^^ 
passage  of  God;  and  relying  apparently  upon  the  Latiti  version,  li* 
meets  their  interpretation  of  the  Greek  with  a  very  unintelligent 
objection. 

The  Greek  Fathers  in  Mr.  Burgon's  list  who  have  not  already  been 
mentioned  are  the  following: — Athanasius,  Basil,  Didymus,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Thcodorus  Mops.,  Eustathius,  Eulogius. 
Theophilus  Alex.,  Nestorius,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  Chr}sostonci, 
Theodoret,  Amphilochius,  Gelasius  Cyz  ,  Anastasius  Ant,  Leontius 
Byz.,  Maximus.  Of  the  Latins,   Ambrose,   Hilary,   Jerome, 

Victorinus,  the  Breviarium,  Marius  Mercator,  Cassian,  Alcimus  Aviu  , 
Fulgentius,  Ferrandus. 

"Against  such  a  torrent  of  Patristic  testimony,"  says  Mr.  Burgon, 
"it  will  not  surely  be  pretended  that  the  Socinian  interpretation,  t.o 
which  our  Revisionists  give  such  prominence,  can  stand." 

But  to  what  does  it  all  amount }  Simply  to  the  fact  that  a  mass  of 
writers,  to  the  judgment  of  most  of  whom  an  intelligent  scholar 
would  attach  very  little  weight  in  any  question  of  exegesis,  have  fc>l- 
lowed  that  construction  of  an  ambiguous  passage  which  suited  th^f 
theological  opinions.  Out  of  the  whole  list,  the  two,  I  suppose,  wtio 
would  be  most  generally  selected  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  f^^ 
sobriety  and  good  sense  in  interpretation,  are  Chrysostom  and  Th^o* 
doret.  Yet  both  of  them  adopted  that  excessively  unnatural  if  r»<>^ 
impossible  construction  of  2  Cor.  iv.  4  of  which  I  have  spoken  abo^'*- 
(See  p.  8,  also  p.  133  f) 

The  same  general  considerations  apply  to  the  ancient  versioi^^ 
some  of  which  are  ambiguous  here,  as  Westcott  and  Hort  reijiai'^* 
though  the  translators  probably  intended  to  have  the  last  part  of  t^^^ 
verse  understood  of  Christ. 

(I  now  observe,  too  late  for  correction  in  the  printed  sheet,  that,    ^" 
citing  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  scholars  just  named  respecting  t,^^ 
construction  given   to  Rom.  ix.  5  by  Origen  and  Eusebius,   I  h^-"^'^ 
represented  them  as  regarding  it  as  "  probable  though  not  certai  ^ 
that  these  Fathers   understood   the  last  clause  as  relating  to  Go^* 
Their  note  does  imply  that  they  are  inclined  to  this  view;  but  I  n  C>^ 
suppose  that  the  words  quoted  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  Ap^^^' 
tolic  Constitutions  and  the  Pseudo-Ignatius.     Westcott  and  Hort  a^^^ 
refer,  for  the  application  of  the  phrase  6  It:)  zdyza/v  Os6 ^io  the  Fatt*^^ 
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in  distinction  from  Christ,  to  'Melito  p.  413  Otto/  i.  e.  to  his  ApoL 
fra^in.  2;  comp.  Routh,  i.  118  ed.  alt. 


We  will  now  dismiss  the  Fathers,  and  notice  some  facts  belonging 
10  the  more  recent  history-of  the  interpretation  of  our  passage.*  I 
notice  the  different  constructions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  num- 
bered above,  pp.  89,  90. 

The  three  most  important  recent  discussions  of  the  i)a8sage  outside 
of  the  commentaries,  before  that  of  Dr.  Dwight,  are  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Scbultz,  in  i\it  Jahrbticher /,  deutsche  Theol,  1868,  pp.  462-506,  who 
defends  constructions  Nos.  1-3,  with  a  slight  preference  for  No.  i 
(p.  483);  Dr.  C.  L.  Wilibald  Grimm,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr,  / 
M?wx.  TheoL,  1869,  PP-  3^^-322,  who  adopts  No.  5;  and  Pastor  Ernst 
Harmsen,  ibid,  1872,  pp.  510-521,  who  adopts  No.  7.  There  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  passage  by  Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith,  Canon  Farrar, 
and  Dr.  Sanday,  in  The  Expositor  for  May,  1879,  ^^'  397-405,  and 
Sept,  1879,  ^'  232-238.  There  was  a  more  extended  debate  in  The 
Jndependeni  (New  York)  for  Aug.  12,  Oct.  14,  21,  28,  and  Nov.  18, 
^858,  in  which  Dr.  John  Proudfit  (anonymously),  the  Rev.  Joseph 
^'  Thompson  (the  editor).  Dr.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  and  E.  A.  took  part. 
1-3.  It  would  be  idle  to  give  a  list  of  the  supporters  of  Nos.  1-3, 
'^lio  refer  the  clause  in  question  to  Christ.  Among  the  commentators, 
perhaps  the  more  eminent  and  best  known  are  Calvin,  Beza,  Ham- 
"Jond,  Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  Bengel,  Michaelis,  Koppe,  Flatt, 
Tboluck,  Olshausen,  Stuart,  Hodge,  Philippi,  Lange  (with  Schaff 
*nd  Riddle),  Hofmann,  Weiss,  Godet,  Alford,  Vaughan,  Sanday 
(^ery  doubtfully),  Gifford.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  commentators, 
^Estius,  Klee,  Stengel,  Reithmayr,  Maier,  Beelen,  Bisping  (not  very 
Miivel) ),  Jalho,  Klofutar  (1880),  should  adopt  this  explanation,  is 
^^njost  a  matter  of  course.  This  construction  of  the  verse  is  accepted 
^yall  the  Fratres  Polom\  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  name  God 
^0  Christ,  and  to  worship  him,  recognizing  of  course  the  supremacy 
of  the  Father,  to  whom  they  applied  the  name  God  in  a  higher  sense; 


^Literature. — The  older  literature  is  given  by  Wolf  {Curae)  and 
j-'Hcnlhal  {Bibiischer  Archivarius,  1745).  For  the  more  recent,  see 
^*nz,  and  especially  Schullz  in  the  article  so  often  referred  to;  also 
iinong  the  commentators,  Meyer  and  Van  Heneel.  E.  F.  C.  Oertel 
[^hristologie,  Hamb.  1792,  p.  216  ff.)  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  con- 
Jfoversy  excited  by  Semler  (1769-71);  see  also  the  works  named  by 
Schullz,  especially  Hi rl's  Orient,  u.  cxeg.  Bibliothek,  1772,  1773.  The 
^amc  Bremer  (Schultz,  p.  462,  note  2)  is  a  misprint  for  Benner. 
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SO  Socinus,*  Opp,  ii.  581,  582,  600  a;  cf.  ii.  377  f.;  John  Crell,  w^^. 
Opp,  i.  147;  also  Respons,  ad  Groiium,   Opp,  iv.  230b;  De  Uno  Z^to 
Patre,  p.  23  a;  De  Deo  ej usque  Ait  rib,  ^  p.  35  b;  Eth,  Christ,,  p.  34^  ^; 
Schlichting  {Lai,  Slichtingius),   Comm,  posi,  i.  254;  Wolzogen,  0^/- 
i.  710,  712;  ii.  301;  iii.  5;  Sam.  Przipcovius  or  Przpkowsky  w /(?^-» 
p.  51.     So  also  the  Racovian  Catechism,  §§  159,  160. 

With  a  singular  disregard  of  these  historical  facts,  Dean  Burgo^ 
holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  marginal  renderings  of  it^^ 
Revised  New  Testament  at  Rom.  ix.  5,  ascribed  to  **some  moder^ 
Interpreters,"  and  stigmatizes  them  as  ^*  ihe  Socinian  gloss"  !     {Quaf^- 
Rev,,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  54.)      The  Italics  are  his.     He  seems  througto' 
out  his  article  to  imagine  himself  to  be  writing  for  readers  who  wi  1  ^ 
take  an  opprobrious  epithet  for  an  argument.     The  real  "Socinia.^* 
gloss"  is  adopted,  and  the  arguments  for  it  are  repeated,  as  we  hav^ 
seen,  by  the  latest  prominent  defender  of  the  construction  which  M  «^- 
Burgon  himself  maintains;  among  English  commentators  compa«^< 
Macknight  on  the  passage. 

A  slight  qualification,  or  supplement,  of  the  above  statement  i  ^3 
however,  required.      Schlichting,  though  he  does  not  object  to  tl 
common  construction,  misled  by  Erasmus,  is  inclined  to  suspect  tl 
genuineness  of  the  word  Ozo^,      It  is  important  in  reference  to  tl 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  to  observe  that  the  stat 
ment  of  Erasmus  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  this  word  in  the  qu* 
tations  by  some  of  the   Fathers,   led   many   astray,  among  oth( 
Grotius,  who  also  incorrectly  represents  the  word  God  as  wanting 
the  Syriac  version.      Schoettgen  misrepresented  the  case  still  woi 
saying,  by  mistake  of  course,    **  Hoc  verbum   quamplurimi  Codic< 
quidam  etiam  ex  Patribus,  non  habent." 

Schlichting  also  suggests,    as   what    **  venire   alicui    in    mente 
posset,"  the  somewhat  famous  conjecture  of  wv  6  for  o  wy,  but  rejn 
it.     It  was  taken  up  afterwards,   however,  by  a  man  far  inferior 
judgment,  Samuel  Crell    (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  emine 
commentator),  in  the  ''Iniiium  Ev.  S.  Joannis restituium'  (1726),  pul 
lished  under  the  pseudonym  of  L.   M.  Artemonius.      Its  superfici 


♦Socinus  speaks  of  the  punctuation  and  construction  proposed 
Erasmus,  a  believer  in  the  deity  of  Christ,  which  makes  the  C  <yy,  etc:^ 
a  doxology  to  God,  the  P'ather,  and  says: — "  Non  est  ulla  causa,  cur  hai 
interpretatio,  vel  potius  lectio  et  interpunctio  Erasmi  rejici  posse  vid* 
atur;  nisi  una  tantum,  quam  Adversarii  non  afferunt;  neque  enim  ilia: 
animadverterunt.  Ea  est,  quod,  cum  simplex  nomen  Benedictus  idc 
significat  quod  Benedictus  sit,  semper  lere  solet  anteponi  ei,  ad  que: 
relertur,  perraro  autem  postponi." 

Some  of  those  who  are  so  shocked  at  what  thev  call  "  Socinian  glossc^^ 
might  perhaps  learn  a  lesson  of  candor  and  fairness  from  this  herctfi*— 
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plausibility  seems  to  have   fascinated  many,   among  them  Whitby 
{L€ui  Th<mghts\  Jackson  of  Leicester  {Anno/,  ad  NavaL  p.    341), 
John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  Goadby,  Wakefield  {Enquiry),  Bishop  Ed- 
mund Law  (Wakefield's  Memoirs,  i.  447),  Belsham  {Epistles  0/ Paul), 
]o\xT\  Jones,  and  David  Schulz  (so  says  Baumgarten-Crusius).     Even 
Doddridge  and  Harwood  speak  of  it  as  *'  ingenious,"  and  Olshausen 
cal  Is  it  * '  scharfeinnig. "    It  does  not  deserve  the  slightest  consideration. 
Among  the  writers  on  Biblical  Theology,  Usteri  {Paulin.  Lehrbegr,, 
5te  Ausg.,  1834,  p.  324  f )  refers  the  clause  in  question  to  Christ, 
but  strongly  expresses  his  sense  of  the  great  difficulties  which  this 
involves.     He  is  influenced  especially  by  Riickert  (1831),  who  after- 
wards changed  his  mind.      Messner  (1856,  p.  236  f )  regards  this 
J^ference  as  probable,  though  not  certain;  somewhat  more  doubtful 
is    C  F.  Schmid  (2ded.,  1859,  P-   540  f »  or  p.  475  f,  Eng.  trans.). 
E>omer  in  his  recent  work,   Syslem  der  chirstl.  Glaubenslehre  (1879), 
'•    345,  only  ventures  to  say  that  the  reference  to  Christ  is  '*  the  most 
natural,"      Schott,  August  Hahn,    De   Wette,    Reuss,   Ritschl,   are 
sometimes  cited  as  supporting  this  construction;  but  later  they  all 
^'ent  over  to  the  other  side.     See  below,  under  No.  7. 

Tor  the  most  elaborate  defences  of  the  construction  we  are  consid- 
er! ng,  besides  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  one  may 
consult  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th 
^d.  (1859),  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-377,  401-405;  and  the  commentaries  of 
F*latt  (from  whom  Prof.  Stuart  has  borrowed  largely)  and  Philippi. 

4.  Construction  No.  4  has  already  been  sufficiently  noticed.    (See 
a.\x)ve,  p.  130.) 

5.  The  construction  which  puts  a  colon  or  a  period  after  -avriov, 
n^aking  the  clause  beginning  with  Ogo^  a  doxology  to  God,  seems  to 
^ave  been  first  suggested  by  Erasmus  in  the  Annotations  to  his  3d 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1522),  repeated  in  the  4th  (1527). 
^n  his  later  writings,  and  in  the  note  in  his  last  edition  (1535),  while 
recognizing  the  possibility  of  this  construction,  he  gave  the  preference 
to  No.  7.*     It  was  adopted  by  Locke  in  his  posthumous  Paraphrase, 
^ic.  (Lend.  1705,  and  often): — *'and  of  them,  as  to  his  fleshly  ex- 
traction, Christ  is  come,  he  who  is  over  all,  God  be  blessed  for  ever, 
Aoien."    Locke's  construction  was  preferred  by  Wetstein  in  the 
important  note  on   the  passage  in  his  Greek   Testament,,  vol.    ii. 
(^752),  and  was  adopted  by  Prof.  L.  J.  C.  Justi  in  Paulus's  Memora- 
^ilien,  1791,  St   i.   pp.    1-26;  treated  more  fully  in  his   Vermischte 
^^handlungen,    2te  Sam  ml.,    1798,    pp.   309-346;  also  by  E.  F.    C. 

Erasmi  Ofip.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1703  tT.,  vol.  vi.  610  f.;  ix.  1002  f.,  1045  f. 
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Oertel,  ChrUtologie  (1792),  p.  209  f.     He  has  a  pretty  full  discussioi^    j 
of  the  passage  (pp.  195-218).     So  by  G.  I>.  Bauer,  BibL  Theoi,  desN.  ^ 
7!,  Bd.  iv.  (1802),  pp.  10-14;  and  by  C.  F.  Ammon,  for  though  in  his 
BibL  TheoL,  2te  Ausg.  (1801),   pp.  220-222,  he  does  not  decide  be- 
tween constructions  No.  5  and  No.  7,  he  favors  the  former  in  his  note 
on  the  passage  in  the  third  edition  of  Koppe  on  Romans  (1824). 
J.  J.  Stolz  adopts  it  in  the  4th  ed.  of  his  Ucberseizung  dfes N,  T,  (1804) 
and  the  3d  ed.  of  his  Erlduierungm  (1808),  iii.  1 70-191.     He  gives 
there  an  interesting  extract  from  Semler's  Hisi,   u,  krit,  Sammlungtn 
uber  die  sogenannien  Btweisstellen  in  der  Dogmaiik,  St.  ii.  pp.  284-287. 
So  De  Wette  in  the  text  of  the  3d  ed.  of  his  German  translation  of  the 
Bible  (1839),  though   he  gives  constructions  Nos.  i  and  7  as  alter- 
native renderings;  in  the  note  in  the  4th  and  last  edition  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  (1847),  though  undecided,  he  seems  on  the 
whole  rather  inclined  to  No.  7.     This  construction  (No.  5)  is  sup- 
ported also  by  BAUMCARTEN-CRUsirs,  a  scholar  to  be  spoken  of  with 
high  respect,  in  his  Comm.    on  the  Epistle   (Jena,  1844),  com  p.  his 
Grundziige  der  bibl.  TheoL  (1828),  p.  385  f,  and   his -£'av^^/.  Schri/- 
ten  zum  K,  T.,\\,\.  (Jena,  1844)  p.  266,  the  latter  cited  by  Ernesti. 
So  by  Schumann  in  his  Chris/us  (1852),  ii.  545,  note;  H.  Fr.  Th,  I^ 
Ernesti,   ]'om  Ursprunge  d.  Sunde  nach  paulin.  Lehrgehalie,  i.  (1855) 
pp.  197-204;    Marcker  (cited  by  Meyer),  whose  work  I   have   not 
seen,  and  Reuss,  Les  Epitres  panliniennes  (1878),  ii.  88. 

The  best  defence  of  this  view,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  article 
of  Grimm,  referred  to  above. 

6.  On  construction  No.  6  see  above,  p.  132. 

7.  Erasmus  in  his  translation  renders  the  words  of  the  last  part  of 
our  verse  thus: — **et  ii,  ex  quibus  est  Christus  quantum  attinet  ad 
carnem,  qui  est  in  omnibus  deus  laudandus  in  secula,  amen,*'  which 
he  perhaps  intended  for  an  ambiguous  rendering,  as  est  might  be  sup- 
plied after  laudandus.  Wis  paraphrase  also  seems  ambiguous.  *  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  the  note  in  his  last  edition  (1535),  and  in  his  later 
writings,  he  clearly  indicites  his  preference  for  construction  No.  7,  f 

*•'  At  Christus  sic  est  homo,  ut  idem  et  Deus  sit,  non  huius  aut  illius 
pentis  peculiaris.  sed  universorum  Deus.  et  idem  cum  patre  Deus,  qui 
[Christus?  pater?  or  Pater  cum  Christo?]  praesidet  omnibus,  cuiusque 
inscrutabili  consilio  geruntur  haec  omnia,  cui  soli  .  .  .  debeiur 
laus"  &c.'  One  suggestion  of  Erasmus  is  that  the  word  "  God  "  in  the 
last  clause  may  denote  the  whole  Trinity. 

fSee  especially  his  Apol.  adv,  vtonachos  quosdam  Hispanos  (written 
in  1528),  0pp.  ix.  1043-47: — "Ego  coram  Deo  profileor  mihi  videri 
Paulum  hoc  sensisse,  quod  modo  significavimus,  nee  hunc  sermonem 
proprie  ad  Christum  pertinere,  sed  vel  ad  Patrem,  vel  ad  totam  Trini- 
latem"  (col.  1045):  comp.  Resp.  ad  Juvcnem  Gcrontodidascalum  (writ- 
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BucER  (or  Butzer)  in  ioc,  (1536?)  as  quoted  by  Wetstein,  suggests 
this  construction  as  an  alternative  rendering.  Curcell^us  (Cour- 
celles)  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  published  in  1658  (also 
i^7S>  ^S*  99)  notes  that  **Quidam  addunt  punctum  post  vocem 
adif^xa,  quia  si  id  quod  sequitur  cum  praecedentibus  connecteretur, 
potius  dicendum  videatur  Z<z  itrn,  vel  Sc  ^-^v,  quam  6  wy. 

Others  who  have  adopted  or  favored  this  construction  are  Whiston, 

in.     his  Primitm  Christianity  RevhiJ,  vol.    iv.  (171 1),  p.  13   ff. ;  Dr. 

Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  Scripture  Doctrine  0/ the  Trinity,  Lond.  171 2, 

3<i  ed.,  1732,  p.    85  ff.     He  gives  also  as  admissible  constructions 

Nf  o.  5  and  No.  2,  but  places  No.  7  first.     He  was,  as  is  well  known, 

one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of  his  day,  as  well  as  one  of  the 

^^l^lest  metaphysicians  and  theologians.     So  John  Jackson  of  Leices- 

iGi",  in  hisAttttot,  ad Novatianum  (1727)-,  p.  341,  though  captivated  by 

^t^e  specious  but  worthless  conjecture  of  <«;/  o;  Wetstein,  as  an  alter- 

'*^tive  rendering,  but  rather  preferring  to  place  the  stop  after  ;rayra*y 

(seethe  end  of  his  note);  Semler,  Paraph.  Ep.  ad  Rom,  (1769),  p. 

'  '  4  ff.,  and  in  many  other  writings;  on  the  literature  of  the  Semler 

^c>xitroversy  see  the  references  given  above,  p.  141.     Semler  was  not  so 

^^^11  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  later,  as  with  those  of  the 

^^*"lier  Fathers,  and  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  debate  his  adversaries 

™^<i  the  advantage.     But  he  gave  a  stimulus  to  a  freer  and  more  im- 

F^'^Ttial  treatment  of  the  question.     Eckermann  adopted  the  construc- 

^*^^^n  we  are  now  considering  in  the  j^r^W  edition  (1795)  of  his  Theol- 

^^^^dsche  Beytrdge^  Bd.  I.  St.  iii.  pp.  160-162,  though  in  the  first  edi- 

^  *  ^^n  he  had  opposed  it. 

Coming  now  to  the  present  century,  we  find  this  construction 

^^ opted  by  the  commentators  C.  F.  Boehme  (Lips.  1806),  and  H. 

^-  G.   Paulus,  Des  Apostels  Paulus  Lehr-Briefe  an  die  Galater-  und 

' ^mer-Christen  (Heidelb.  183 1),  where  he  translates  (p.  102):   **Der 

•eralle  (Juden  und  Heiden)  seyende  Gott  sey  gepricsen  auf  (alle) 

^i«  Zeitalter  hinaus";  by  Prof.  J.   F.  VVinzer  of  Leipzig  in  a  Pro- 

^^amma  on  Rom.  ix.  1-5  (Lips.  1832),  which  I   have  not  seen,  but 

^*id  highly  praised;  and  Karl  Schrader,  Der  Apostel  Paulus,  Theil 

***•  (^833),   p.   75,   and  Theil   iv.    (1835),  p.    355.     He  translates, 

Der  aber  Allem-Seiende  (der  welcher  UberAUem  ist,)  Gott,  gelobt 

Cseigelobt)  in  Ewigkeit !''     It  is  adopted  in  three  commentaries  of 

""eniarkable  independence  and  ability  which  appeared  in  1834,  namely 

^^^  ^532),  col.  1002: — "ipsa  res  loquitur,  verba  Pauli  nullum  sensum 
^^^denlius  reddere  quam  hunc:  Deus,  qui  est  super  omnia,  sit  benedic- 
J^^  in  secula.    Cui  precationi  accinilur,  Amen."    See  also  above,  under 
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[hose  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Reiche  of  GBtlingen,  whose  note  (Tlieil  ii.  pz 

268-378)  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  best  discussions  of  the  passa^ 

though  he  makes  some  mistakes  about  the  Fathers;  Prof.  Kdu^ 

KoKLLfJER  of  Gfittingen,   and   Dr.  Conrad  Glockler,  whom    Pi— 

Stuart  calls  "a  Nicenian"  as  regards  his  theologiira!  position.      In  ^ 

4lh  edition  of  K.  G.  Bretschneides's  Handbuch  der  Dogmalik  (18^ 

i.  604  f,  he  adopts  our  construction,  though  in  the  earlier  editions 

this  work  he  had  referred  the  fl^or  to  Christ     He  translates:   "C 

HerrUher  alles,  Gott,  sei  gepriesen  in  Ewigkeil."     In  1S39,  Prof 

J,  Rl'CKERT  of  Jena,  in  the  zd  edition  of  his  elaborate  and  valual 

commenlary  (vol.   ii.   pp.   13-17)  discusses  the   passage   fully,  a 

though  in  the  first  edition  (1831)  he  had  strenuously  contended  I 

the  reference  of  the  last  part  of  the  verse  to  Christ,  now  pronouni 

the  construction  which  makes.it  a  doxology  to  God 

able."     This  year  is  also  signalized  in  the  history  of  the  interpretatio/*^'*^^' 

of  our  passage  by  the  publication  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  commenlarj- of*  * 

Prof.  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche  of  Rostock,  who  discusses  the  passage  in  a        <»*^ 

masterly  manner   (pp,    260-275).     His  translation  has  been   given  ^      , 

above,  p.  106.     In  the   4th  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament   with  a  ^-^  ^  « 

Latin  version,  published  in  1839,  Prof  H.  A.  Schott  of  Jena  adopted  "^y    \. 

the  punctuation  and  construction  which  make  the  clause  beginning  "*■    ^^ 

with  •>  «n  a  doxology  to  God,  though  in  previous  editions  he  had  foi-  «*   ^ 

lowed    the  common  construction.       In   his  essay  De  Invocalione  Jesu  - 

Ckrisli  Parlic.  I.   (1843),  p.  8,  thehighly  esteemed  commenlaior  Dr.  '* 

Friedrich  LOcke,  Professor  at  Giittingen,  refers  the  last  part  of  our 

verse  to  God.     Professor  A.  L.  G.  Khehl  of  Leipzig  does  the  same 

in  bis  Der  Brief  an  die  Ranter  ausgelegl   u.    s.  w.    (1845).  p.  322, 

though    in  an  earlier  work,   XeuhsL   Handu-iSrltrLuch    (1843)   art 

Chrislus,   p.  114,  he  had   cited   Rom.    ix.    5  in  proof  that  Christ  is 

called  God. 

Baur,  who  makes  the  passage  a  doxology  to  God,  has  some  valu- 
able remarks  upon  it  in  his  Paulus  (1845),  p.  624  f.  2te  Aufl. 
(1866-67),  '■■  ^^3  f'!  corap.  his  Lehre  von  der  DreieinigkHt  (i84i)> 
i.  84,  note.  Zeller  agrees  with  him  (Thed.  Jahrhuther,  1842,  p. 
55).  So  J.  F.  Rabiger,  a  believer  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in 
\x\%  De  Chris lologia  Paulina  contra  Baitrium  Comnun/afio  (i$s').  PP- 
26-28. 

We  may  notice  here  the  great  commentators  Dt  Wette  and  Meyer. 
De  Weite,  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  view,  yet  wavers  be- 
tween constructions  Nos.  5  and  7;  see  above  under  No.  5.  In  his 
Jlii/.  Dogmalik,  3te  -^ufl.  (1831),  p.  249,  and  in  the  ad  ed.  of  his 
translation   of  the  X.  T.,  he  h.id  taken  the  name    "God"  here  as  a 
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d^^signation  of  Christ;  but  in  the  3d  ed.  of  his  translation  he  makes  it 
b^^n  a  doxology.  Meyer  in  his  Das  N,  T,  griechisch  mit  einer  neuen 
L>^mUchm  Ueberstizung  (1829)  followed  the  common  construction; 
bviRt  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Comm,  (1836),  and  all  later  eds.,  he 
ncmakes  the  passage  a  doxology  to  God.  His  collaborator^  Huther, 
naaintains  in  his  note  on  Tit.  ii.  13  that  the  name  Oiu^  is  not  given 
to  Christ  in  any  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles. 

In  1855  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Jowett's  work  on  four  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  (2d  ed.,  1859).  He  translates:  **God,  who  is  over 
3.11,  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."  So  Bp.  Colenso,  St,  Paul's  Ep,  to 
the  Romans,  &c..  Lond.,  1861;  Amer.  ed.,  New  York,  1863. 

Prof  J.  H.  ScHOLTEN  of  Leyden,  in  his  Dogmaiices  Christ  Iniiia, 

^.  2da,  Lugd.  Bat.  1858,   p.  193  f.,  adopts  our  construction.      So 

Athanase  CoQUEREL,   Christologie  (Paris,  1858),  i.  'j^i,  note.     So  the 

celebrated  Dutch  commentator.  Van  Hengel,  who  in  tom.  ii.  of  his 

^'^terprttatio  (1859),  pp.  343-360,   discusses  the  passage  very  fully. 

*^c  mentions  some  Dutch  scholars  that  agree  with  him,  as  Vissering 

^^^  ScHEFFER  (Godgel  Bijdragtn   1853  and  1854),  whose  writings  I 

'^^ve  not  seen.      The  eminent  Danish  commentator,    Dr.   H.    N. 

^i-AusEN,    Pauli  Brev  til  Romernt  fortolket  (Copenhagen,    1863),  p. 

'^4,  translates:  *'  Han  som  er  over  Alt,  Cud,  (eller,    *'  Gud,  som  er 

^^er  Alt")  vaere  priset  i  Evighed!"      (He  is  the  author  of  the  Her- 

^^^netuik — the  Germans  spell  his  name  Klausen.)     Holtzmann  in  his 

^'^anslation  of  the  Epistle  in  Bunsen's  Bibehuerk  (1864),  vol.  iv.,  gives 

^*^c  same  construction  to  the  passage;  and  so  Prof.  Willibald  Bey- 

^Hlag  of  Halle,  in  his  Christologie  des  N,  T.,  Berl.  1866,  p.  209  f. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Lipsius  of  Jena,    in  the  Protestanten-Bibel  Neuen  Tes- 

^^^enies  (1872-73),   p.    572,  translates: — **Der  da  ist  uber  Alles, 

^ott,  sei  gelobt  in  Ewigkeit";  Volkmar,  Rdmerbrief  (Zurich,  1875), 

P-  32: — **  Der  Ober  Allen  seiende  Gott  sei  gelobt  in  Ewigkeit !"    His 

^Qtnment  is  (p.  97): — *'Der  Gott,  der  uber  alien  (Vttlkern)  waltet, 

^i  dafiir  gepriesen,  dass  er  aus  Israel  den  Heiland  (fQr  Alle)  hervor- 

^«hen  Hess."    The  Rev.  John  H.  Godwin,  *'Hon.  Prof.  New  Coll., 

Lond.,"  and  Congregational  Lecturer,  translates,    **God  who  is  over 

^11  be  praised  for  ever.  Amen.,"  and  has  a  good  note.   (^Ep,  to  Rom., 

Lond.  1873.)     Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  the  editor  of  Sophocles,  in  the 

^ontemp.  Rev,  for  Aug.,  1876,  p.  484,  adopts  the  rendering  of  Prof. 

JowclL     The  Rev.    Joseph  Agar  Beet,   Wesleyan  Methodist,  in  a 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle   to  the  Romans  of  very  marked  ability 

(Lond.  1877,  2d  ed.,  1881),  defends  this  view  in  an  excellent  note 

(pp.  267-272,  2d  ed.).     The  same  construction  is  followed  in  Herm. 

Bartelss  Exeget.  Uebersetzung  des  Briefs,  etc.  (Dessau,  1878),  which 
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I  mention  because  Prof.  Woldemar  Schmidt  of  Leipzig  in  a  notice 
the  book  {Theol  Li/ermiurzeiiung,  1879,  No.  22),  expresses  his 
proval  of  this.  C.  Holsten,  in  an  article  in  the  Jahrhncher  /,  pr% 
Theoly  1879,  p.  683,  translates: — "  Der  iiber  alien  Volkem  waltenc^^ 
Gott  (der  doch  Israels  Volk  so  begnadet  hat)  sei  gepriesen  in  Ewi^^ 
keit!" 

Some  of  the  best  recent  translations  adopt  this  construction  of  tlm  ^ 
passage;  e.  g.  Het  Nieuwe  Testament,  etc.    (published  by  the  author — 
ity  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church),  Amst  * 
1868: — *'Hij,  die  over  alles  is,  God,  zij  geprezen  tot  in  eeuwigheid!  ''^ 
and  the  versions  by  Dr.  George  R.  Noyes   (Boston,  1869),   Hugues 
Oltramare  (Geneve,  1872),    **Que  celui  qui  gouverne  toutes  choses. 
Dieu,  en   soit  b^ni  ^ternellement! "  Carl   Weizsacker,  Das  N,    71 
uebersetzt,  Tubingen,  1875,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  Lond.,  1875^ 
2d  ed.  1876. 

No  one  who  knew  the  scholarship  and  the  impartiality  of  the  late 
Dr.  Noyes  will  wonder  that  I  have  cited  him  here.     A  dispassionate, 
judicial  spirit  in  the  examination  of  such  questions  as  the  one  before 
us  is  not  the  exclusive  posession  of  the  Dean   of  Chichester   and    of 
"the  Church'  in  distinction  from   **the  Sects,"   though   there   are 
many  noble  examples  of  it  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Among  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  who  have  placed  a 
period  after  ftdpxa,  making  the  passage  a  doxology  to  God,  I  may 
mention  Harwood  (1776),  Lachmann,  (1831-50),  Schott  (4th  ed., 

1839),  TiSCHEXDORF  (1841-73),    VON  MURALT  (1846-48),   BuTTMANN 

(1856-67),  Aug.  Hahn,  assisted  by  his  son  G.  L.  Hahn  (1861), 
Kuenen  and  Cobet  (1861),  and  Westcott  and  Hort  (1881)  in  their 
margin,  representing  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Hort. 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  the  names  of  the  grammarians 
Winer  and  Wilke.  See  Winer,  Gram.  7te  Aufl.,  1867,  §§6i,  3,  e., 
and  64,  2,  b.,  pp.  513,  545,  or  551,  5S6  Thayer,  690,  733  Moulton; 
and  Wilke,  Hermeneuiik  (1844),  ii.  88. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  many  scholars  who  had  already  in 
their  publications  adopted  or  even  strongly  contended  for  the  common 
construction  of  this  passage,  afterwards  saw  reason  to  change  their 
minds.  Such  was  the  case  with  Eckermann,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Ruckert,  Bretschneider,  Scholt,  Krehl,  Hahn  (perhaps  both  father 
and  son);  and  it  is  so  with  Ritschl,  as  I  am  assured  by  a  very  intelli- 
gent student  (the  Rev.  Alfred  Gooding),  who  took  full  notes  of  his 
exegetical  lectures  on  Romans  in  the  semester  of  1879-80.  I  know 
of  only  one  instance  of  a  conversion  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
of  Dr.  G.  V.  Lechler,  who,  in  the  first  edition  oi\i\%  Das  apost.  u,  das 
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nachaposL  Zeiialier  (1851).  pp.  38,  39,  made  the  last  part  of  the 
verse  a  doxology  to  God,  but  in  the  second  edition  (1857),  p.  63  f., 
applies  it  to  Christ  He  expressly  admits,  however,  as  regards  the 
two  opposing  views,  that  "sprachlich  und  logisch  sind  beide  gleich- 
berechtigt. " 

*' The  awful  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  Arians  and  Socinians  in 
their  perversions  of  this  passage,"  says  the  Scotch  commentator 
Haldane,  "more  fully  manifest  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  rooted  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against  God,  than  the  grossest 
^orks  of  the  flesh. " *  "The  dishonest  shifts,"  says  Dean  Burgon, 
**  by  which  unbelievers  seek  to  evacuate  the  record  which  they  are 
powerless  to  refute  or  deny,  are  paraded  by  our  Revisionists  in  the 
following  terms."  f  (Here  Mr.  Bitrgon  quotes  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  version  at  Rom.  ix.  5,  regarding  these  renderings  as  **not 
entitled  to  notice  in  the  margin  of  the  N.  T,"  and  their  admission 
^^    '  *  a  very  grave  offence. ") 

— ^   tI^  el,  6  xpivtav  dXXoTpiov  oixirr^'j^  6  zan^yio/o  7tt>y  ddek^wv  r^/iwv  / 

In  contrast  with  these  utterances,  not  addressed  to  the  reason  of 
'^cn,    and   not  adapted  to   promote  Christian  charity   or  Christian 
'humility,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  discussion  so  calm,  so  clear,  so  fair, 
^^d  so  able  as  that  of  Professor  Dwight 

*  Exposition  of  the  Ep,  to  the  Romans,  Amer.  reprint  of  the  Sth  Edin- 
t>urgh  edition,  p.  454. 

+  The  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1882,  p.  54;  see  also  the  same 
'Or  April,  1882,  p.  370. 


NOTE  A. — (See  p.  99.) 

On  the  Punctuation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  in  Ancient  Manuscripts. 

In  regard  to  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  ancient  manuscripts, 

■^ough  the  matter  is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  it  may  be  well  tocor- 

^^t  some  current  errors,  especially  as  the  supposed  absence  of  a  point 

^^r  <Ta/jxa  in  the  manuscripts  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 

•^struction  which  makes  the  o  wv  z.  r.  I.  a  doxology  to  God.      For 

Jnple,  Dr.  Gifford,  the  latest  commentator,  speaks  of  the  stop  after 

*^/**a  as   found  simply  "  in  two  or  three  inferior  MSS.";   while  Mr. 

^**gon,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1882,  says   **  the  oldest 

*ices,  besides  the  whole  body  of  the  cursives   [the  Italics  are  his], 
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know  nothing  about  the  method  of  '  some  modern  Interpreters*  [refer- 
ring to  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version] ;  and  he  remarks  in  a  note, 
**  C  alone  has  a  point  between  6  wv  i::]  ravrwy  and  Bed-:  cyxopjro?  ti^ 
roh^  araivar.  But  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  is  noted 
in  the  margin."    (p.  54.) 

The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  accord  with  these  statements.  In  the 
first  place,  C,  according  to  Tischendorf's  very  careful  edition  of  this 
MS.  (Lips.  1843),  has  no  point  after  wyro/v,  and  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  such  a  stop  exists  only  in  Mr.  Burgon's  very  lively  imagination;  it 
do€s  have,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Tischendorf's  edition  shows,  both  a 
point  and  a  space  after  adpxa^  unquestionably  a  prima  manu.  The 
Alexandrian  manuscript  (A)  has  also  a  point  after  adpxa,  as  appears  by 
Woide's  edition  (1786),  by  the  recent  photograph  published  by  the 
British  Museum  (1879),  and  by  .the  express  testimony  of  Dr.  Vance 
Smith  and  of  Dr.  Sanday,  who  says,  "  The  point  is  clearly  marked,  and 
it  is  evidently  by  the  first  hand."  {The  Expositor,  Sept.,  1879;  ^-  235.) 
This  fact  has  been  overlooked  both  by  Tischendorf,  and  by  Westcott 
and  Hort.  There  is,  moreover,  a  point  after  (jdpxa  in  the  Vatican  man- 
uscript (B),  which,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman  edition,  is 
amply  attested  by  Dr.  Vance  Smith  from  personal  inspection  {The 
Expositor,  May,  1879,  ix.  399,  comp.  his  The  Spirit  and  the  Word  of 
Christ,  Lond.,  1874,  p.  138),  and  by  others.  This  point  also,  from  the 
description  of  it,  seems  to  be  probably  by  the  first  hand,  though  more 
careful  examination  and  comparison  may  be  required  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion.*   The  Clermont  MS.  (D)  ends  a  stichometric  line  at  trdpxa,  but 


*The  facts  as  to  the  Vatican  MS.  are  these.  Tischendorf,  who  has 
given  the  most  careful  attention  to  its  palaeography,  states  that  •*  ipsam 
primam  manum  passim,  in  nonnullis  libris  baud  raro  interpunxisse,  sine 
ulla  dubitatione  asseverandum  est."  {N.  T,  Vat.  p.  xx.;  comp.  p.  xxi.) 
The  later  hand,  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centur>%  has  but  rarely  supplied 
points.  {Ibid.)  The  original  scribe  indicates  a  pause,  sometimes  by  a 
small  space  simply;  sometimes  by  such  a  space  with  a  point,  and  some- 
times by  a  point  with  a  very  small  space  between  the  letters  or  none  at 
all.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two  unquestionable  examples  by  the  first 
hand  in  Tischendorf's  facsimiles,  made  from  parts  of  the  MS.  which, 
having  been  accidentally  repeated,  were  wholly  untouched  by  the  cor- 
rector and  freshener  of  the  ink,  namely,  after  the  word  o^sUT^/ia  in 
Rom.  iv.  4  (cod.  p.  1448),  where  there  is  no  space,  and  after  xstrac  in  2 
Cor.  iii.  15  (cod.  p.  1479),  where  the  space  is  exceedingly  small.  Tisch- 
endorf was  unable  to  examine  carefully  the  punctuation  of  the  MS, 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  but  he  observed  that  punctua- 
tion was  much  more  frequent  in  the  Epistles  than  in  the  Gospels.  I 
notice  that  in  the  Roman  edition  there  are  12  points  on  the  page  (p. 
1453)  that  contains  Rom.  ix.  5,  extending  from  Rom.  viii.  23  (e;^«v)r£^ 
to  /xr^Tzw  yap  ix.  II,  inclusive.  There  is  no  extra  space  after  adpxa,  but 
perhaps  that  does  not  diminish  the  probability  that  the  point  is  by  the 
first  hand.  There  is  no  extra  space,  as  we  have  seen,  after  oipedijfia  in 
Rom.  iv.  4;  and  Tischendorf  observes  (AW.  Test.  Sin.  p.  xix.)  that  there 
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^*^isdoes  not  determine  the  construction  of  what  follows.  The  Sinaitic 
.has  only  a  single  point  (after  ourto^  Rom.  ix.  20)  in  the  whole  page 
staining  the  passage,  4  cols,  of  48  lines  each,  from  Rom.  viii.  38  ours 
^-  :^^mra  to  ay>oou>Ts^  x.  3.  inclusive.  It  is  therefore  neutral.  The  same 
s.  tnic  for  a  different  reason  of  F  and  G,  in  which  the  numerous  points 
.  m— e  distributed  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  so  that,  although  they 
ch  have  a  point  after  ndpxa,  it  counts  for  nothing.  We  have  no  report 
K,  collated  by  Matthaei,  who  does  not  record  the  punctuation  of  MSS. 
the  remaining  uncial,  has  a  point  after  ffditxa  according  to  Tischen* 
<Dil    There  is  no  break  between  o  co>  and  a/i)j>  in  A  B  C. 

As  to  the  cursive  MSS.,  their  punctuation  has  been  very-  rarely  noted 

3"  collators.    The  sweeping  statement  of  Mr.  Burgon  is  made  entirely 

m.  random.    But  a  point  after  trdftxa  is  found  in  at  least  six  cursives,  viz. 

0.5  ^collated  by  Scholz),  47  (by  Griesbach),  71,  77.  80.  and  89  (by 

irch);  also  in  the  beautiful  Greek  Praxapostolos  or  Lectionary  of  the 

■fcdfih  century  belonging  to  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  (pp.  150, 

3i\and  the  fine  Lectionary  in  the  Astor  Librar}*  (p.  117),  assigned  to 

c  eleventh   century  (?),   formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 

«-Jsscx.      In  the  Harvard  Lectionary  there  is  also  a  point  after  Oeo^, 

~iich  is  not  the  case  in  the  Astor  Library  manuscript.*      A  point  has 

been  noted  after  0s6^  in  17  (Griesb.),  and  after  -fhrw^  in  71  (Birch). 

incorrect  statements  are  often  made  in  regard  to  the  extreme  rarity  of 

^-^nctuation  in  our  oldest  N.  T.  MSS.     I  therefore  note  the  fact,  that  on 

^  page  of  the  Alexandrian   MS.   (A)   which  contains   our  passage, 

'ending  from  Rom.  viii.  21  aXXa  dta  ro>  uizora^wyTa  to  TooOzatq  too  Ou 

ix.  II,  there  are  64  points  in  Woide's  edition;  in  the  Ephrem 

-    (C)   from  Rom.  viii.  27  o  ds  snsuvw)^  to  a/zijy  ix.  5  in  Tischen- 

^li's  edition  there  are  45  points;  for  B  see  above.     In  the  three  pages 

I^aul's  Epistles  in  B  published  by  Tischendorf  line  for  line  in  his 


points  with  no  space  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  after  the  words  -o^r^fita  • 

ta-  TZJieove^ta'  Rom.  i.  29.     On  the  page  of  B  (1453)  which  contains 

^m.  ix.  5  there  is  no  extra  space  in  the  printed  edition  with  the  point 

ter  oTzexSs^ofieOa,  col.  i,  1.  12,  or  after  rex>«,  col.  3, 1.  28.     It  will  be 

^^^scrvcd  that  ajl  the  words  which  have  been  mentioned  end  with  the 

^Uer  A,  which  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form  in  the  uncial  MSS.  did  not 

^^ed  any  extra  space  for  the  insertion  of  a  point  after  it  at  the  top  of  the 

**^c,  the  shape  of  the  letter  necessarily  leaving  a  space  there.      But  the 

^•^isence  of  extra  space  after  the   letter  would  render  it  less  likely  that 

'^^elate  corrector  would  insert  a  point  after  it. 

It  is  expressly  stated  by  a  gentleman  who  recently  examined  the  MS., 

^nd  whose  letter  from  Rome  I  have  been  permitted  to  see,  that  the  point 

^tcr  ffdpxa  "  is  of  lighter  color  than  the  adjoining  letters,"  and  that  it 

^as  certainly  much  fainter  than  a  point  in  the  s|)ace  after  ij/xwv  on  the 

same  page,  "which  was  as  black  as  the  touched  letters." 

*For  a  careful  copy  of  that  part  of  the  Astor  Library  manuscript 
which  contains  Rom.  ix.  4,  5,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Ja(;kson. 
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Appendix  codd,  celeb.  Sin.  Vat.  Alex.  (1867),  p.  1445  (Rom.  i.  1-26) 
1 5  points  which  he  regards  as  a  prima  manu;  p.  1460  (Rom.  xv.  1 
xvi.  17)  has  35;  p.  1506  (Col.  iv.  8 — i  Thess.  i.  8,  with  more  thanhal 
column  blank,  has  17.     These  pages,  however,  were  selected  partly 
account  of  their  exceptional  frequency  of  punctuation. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  whole  matter  of  punctuation  in  the  ancie 
MSS.  is  of  exceedingly  small  importance,  which  might  be  shown  mo 
fuUy,  had  not  this  paper  already  extended  to  an  excessive  length.  Int 
first  place,  we  cannot  infer  with  confidence  the  construction  given  to  ll 
passage  by  the  punctuator,  the  distribution  of  points  even  in  the  olde 
MSS.  is  so  abnormal;  in  the  second  place,  if  we  could,  to  how  muc 
would  his  authority  amount? 

All  that  I  have  argued  from  the  point  after  ttapxa  in  A  B  C  L,  &c.,  i 
that  a  pause  after  that  word  was  felt  by  ancient  scribes  to  be  natural. 


as 


a 


IS 


NOTE  B.     (Seep.  112.) 

On  the  Distinction  bcticccn  z'/ioyr^ro::  and  vjIoytjiUi/o^. 

The  distinction  between  eukuyifTo^  and  thkoyr^tiivo^  is  dwelt  upon  \z:f      "^ 
Philo,  De  Migr.  Abrah.  c.  19,  Opp.  i.  453,  in  his  remarks  on  Gen.  x 
2.    The  former  word,  according  to  him,  describes  one  who  by  nature 
character  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blessing,  ^bXoyia^  a^to^;  the  latter  oir*" 
who  is  in  fact  praised  or  blessed,  whether  rightfully  or  otherwise.    WC 
other  words,   £0X0)^^70^,  in  doxologies,  would  be  laudandus  or  lau^ 
dignus;  vjkoYrf!ii)^u^  laudatus.    So  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  on  Eph.     — 
3  explains  e'V.o;ojro?  as  roD  irzatwsiffOat  xai  Oau'idl^sffOat  &Sto^»     (Mign-  m  *  ^  ^  ' 
Patrol.  Gr.  Ixvi.  912.)     It  is  true  that  in  classical  Greek  verbals  in  -to  ^*    -^*^""* 
like  the  Latin  participles  in  -tus,  have  generally  a  simply  passive  sigg.^^^^*^ 
nification;  but  we  find  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  later  Greek,  arr«-^^  ^'l^' 
especially  in  the  case  of  words  analogous  in  meaning  to  sokoyr^ru  Z^  ~^~ '"' 
See   in   the    Lexicons    «:>£ro^,    erarvsro^,     uTTtpatyeTo^,     iyxatfitaffro ^^ " -*   *"' 
Oau/iafTTo^,    fiaxa/HfTTo':    (2  Macc.  vii.  24),  /is/irroc,    t/'SXTti':^    /xttrr^To,  ^'•"^  '**'' 
(TTuyr^To^f  OfjyTjTo^^   uTTSfifj/x'/r^To^.     On  i7:atViT6^  amd  i/'sxroq  see  Phil^-*^^^ 
ubi  supra.     (See   also  Kiihner,  Ausfithrl.  Gram.,  2te  Aufl.,  i.  71^^  ^       * 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  we  never  find  tvXoyrfTuq  us^*^^  ^ 
like  suAoyr^/ilxt^  with  eTry  or  k'^no;  wherever  the  verb  is  expressed  wif  i  '^^'^^ 
cnAoyr^ro^  it  is  always  in  the  indicative.     For  example,  in  Rom.  i.  2  ^^     '^' 
Tuv  xTt(Ta>Ta,  07  t«T7r>  euAo^nr^Tuq  sf?  roy^  alwjaz,  it  is  surely  more  natur  "^    ^^^ 
to  take  euhfyrjTo':  as  signifying  "to  be  prai'istd," laudandus,  than  actual  ^  -*"y 
"praised,"  laudatus.      See   Fritzsche   and   Van   Hengel   in  loc,  th^  — '^^ 
latter  of  whom  cites  the  passage  of  Philo  referred  to  above.    So  in  oth^    M~^^ 
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doxologies  we  find  the  indicative,  eoXoyrjTo^  el,  Ps.  cxviii.  (cxix.)  12; 

Judkh  xiii.  17;  Tob.  iii.  ii;  viii.  5,  15,  16,  17;  xi.  13;  Orat.  Azar.2;  Cant. 

trium  puer.  (Fritzsche),  28,  30,  31,  32,  33;  i  Esdr.  iv.  60;  i  Mace.  iv.  20; 

Const.  Apost.  vii.  34,  49;  Act.  Phil.  c.  26;  Lit.  S.  Jac.  in  Hammond's 
A^/ien/  Liturgies  (Oxford,  1878),  pp.  25,  26,  28,  31,  zz,  38,  39,  53,  54; 
Lit.  Const.  (Anaph.  S.  Chrys.),  p.  119;  (Anaph.  S.  Basil.)  p.  128;  Lit.  S. 
Marci,  p.  179;  and  so  o  hv  euXopjro^^  2  Cor.  xi.  31;  Lit.  S.  Marci,  pp. 
176,  192.  This  is  the  view  of  many  excellent  scholars  besides  Fritzsche 
and  Van  Hengel;  as  Erasmus,  Beza  (on  Mark  xiv.  61),  Crell  on  Rom. 
ix.  5.  Tholuck,  Ruckert,  and  the  lexicographers  Schleusner,  Wahl,  Bret- 
schneider,  and  Robinson.  On  the  other  side  there  are  indeed  very  emi- 
nent names,  as  Grimm  in  his  Lex.,  Meyer,  De  Wette  and  Philippi  on 
Rom.  i.  25.  and  Harless  on  Eph.  i.  3,  but  I  find  no  argument  in  any  of 
them  except  Harless,  and  his  arguments  seem  to  me  of  little  weight. 
They  rest  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  eoXoj^Tu^  is  taken  to  mean 
*•  one  who  must  be  praised"  instead  "  one  to  whom  praise  is  due"  That 
^^He  latter  conception  of  God  may  naturally  be  expressed  in  a  doxology 
*s  shown  by  Rev.  iv.  11,  a^to'z  el,  6  xoptoq  xa\  Oedq  rj/iwv,  kal^zXv  zr^v 
'^♦^cflv,  z.  7.  X,;  comp.  Rev.  v.  12.  See  also  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum, 
^d.  Galura,  ii.  186  (S.  Bonifatius,  \  12),  ore  an  r.pir.zi  rifiij  x.  t.  A.,  and 
'**-  62  (SS.  Tarachus,  Probus,  etc,  J  11),  oTt  ahnj)  Tzpirei  do^a  x.  t.  X.; 
^onst.  Ap.  vii.  48;  Act.  Barn.  c.  26;  Act.  Joh.  c.  22;  Protev.  Jac.  c.  25, 

i  2.  MSS.;  Act.  Pil.  A.  c.  16,  J  8,  MSS.;  Narr.  Jos.  c.  5,  J  4.     I  accord- 
**^^ly  agree  with  Buttmann,  A'.  T,  Gram.  p.  120  (137  Thayer),  that  in  dox- 

^*Ogies  with   euXopjro-:  we  are  to  supply  Itrrh  rather  than  eTiy  or  effrat, 
'■' He  sentence  is  therefore,  in  these  cases,  grammatically  considered, 

^^clarative,  not  optative,  though  the  whole  ej^ect  of  the  original* is  per- 

^^ps  better  given  by  rendering  "be  blessed"  than  "is  to  be  praised." 

Compare  further  i  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  Matt.  vi.  13  (text,  rec);  Clem.  Rom.  £p. 
Cor.  c.  58  (new  addit.;  contra,  c.  32);  and  see  Lightfoot's  note  on 
l1.  i.  5. 

We  must  notice  the  diflference  in  meaning,  not  affecting  however  the 
sition  of  the  words,  between  enXo^rr^roq  in  the  Septuagint  when  applied 
men,  as  in  Gen.  (xii.  2,  variante  lectione)  xxiv.  31  (v.  1.);  xxvi.  29  (v.  1.); 
^ut.  vii.  14;  (xxviii.  6,  v.  I.;  xxxiii.  24,  v.  1.);  Judg.  xvii.  2  (v.  1.);  i  Sam. 
V'.  13  (v.  I.);  Judith  xiii.  18  (v.  I.);  Tob.  xi.  16  (in  one  text),  and  when 
T^ plied  to  God.  In  the  former  case  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "pros- 
red,"  "  blessed  "  (viz.  by  God),  and  is  to  be  taken,  probably,  in  a  simply 
Pa^ssive  sense;  euXoyr^fiivoc;  often  occurs  as  a  various  reading.  As  ap- 
plied to  God,  I  believe  Philo's  distinction  holds  good.  In  the  particular 
^■^-se,  however,  to  which  he  refers.  Gen.  xii.  2,  where  he  reads  tuXoyrfTuq 
\sc>  many  other  authorities,  see  Holmes),  applied  to  Abraham,  his  expo- 
sition  is.  fanciful.  In  several  cases  the  terms  may  seem  to  be  intention- 
^H> distinguished;  see  Gen.  xiv.  19,  20;  i  Sam.  xxv.  32,  23\  Tob.  xi.  16 
^^'^•;  contra,  Judith  xiii.  18. 
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One  other  remark  may  be  made.  In  speaking  of  euXopj-o^  and  siir^  ^^^^ 
words  in  "  exclamatory  doxologies  "  (see  above,  pp.  31-39),  we  ir^  ^^^ 
guard  against  a  fallacy.  •*  Exclamatory  "  as  applied  to  sentences  denc^  ^^- 
a  characteristic  which  exists  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  cas  ^^ 
where  one  printer  would  use  a  mark  of  exclamation,  another  wo»-*^' 
often  put  a  period.  Because  the  placing  of  such  a  predicate  as  tnkop^-^^^* 
first  in  the  sentence  gives  or  tends  to  give  it  an  exclamatory  charact^^' 
we  cannot  straightway  draw  the  inference  that  in  ali  doxologies  » 
which  the  verb  is  omitted  eyAo/n^To^,  if  used,  must  have  the  first  pla^::^* 
One  may  admit  that  in  exclamatory  doxologies  tokoyr^Toi;  always  starm  c 
first,  and  deny  that  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5  is  exclamatory.  1  "^ 
elliptical  word  I  suppose  to  be  kari^  as  in  most  at  least  of  the  clau^^< 
immediately  preceding. 


CORRECTION. 

The  statement  on  p.  108  about  the  reading  of  the  ancient  versi 
in  Gen.  xxvi.  29  lacks  precision.  The  versions  made  directly  fr 
the  Hebrew,  of  course,  do  not  come  under  consideration.  Of  th 
made  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Armenian,  the  Georgian,  and  the 
Slavic  (Cod.  Ostrog.)  support  (to  zukoy.-j  the  Ethiopic,  sokoy^  tfw; 
Old  Latin  has  perished;  and  the  Coptic,  as  I  am  informed  by  Pi 
T.  O.  Paine,  omits  the  last  clause  of  the  verse. 


Examination  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-1 1. 
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This  passage  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  and  discussion.    The 
'ijfficulty  is  a  very  obvious  one,  when  the  passage  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  context      In   chh.    xxiv.-xxxi.   we  have  the 
iccoant  of  Moses'  being  called  up  into  the  mount,  and  there  receiv- 
ing directions  concerning  the  building  of  the  tabernacle.      In  ch. 
ttiii.  is  narrated  how  the  people,  during  Moses'  long  delay,  had 
n^e  them  a  golden  calf,  and  how  Moses,  afler  administering  reproof 
ind  chastisement,  returned  to  Jehovah  to  intercede  for  the  people. 
In  ch.  xxxiii.  1-3,  Jehovah  renews  his  promise  that  the  people  shall 
P  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  says,    "I  will  send  an  angel  before 
tlieeand  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,"  etc.     .     .     .     "for  I  will 
Qotgonp  in  the  midst  of  thee:  for  thou  art  a  stiffnecked  people; 
J«t  I  consume  thee  in  the  tiray."     In  consequence  of  this  utterance, 
it  is  said  (ver.  4)  that  "the  people  mourned,  and  no  man  did  put  on 
^im  his  ornaments. "     Then,  in  ver.  5,  we  have  an  apparent  repeti- 
tion of  \-er.  3,  *  *And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Ve  are  a  stiffnecked  people;  should  I  for  one  moment  go 
np  in  the  midst  of  thee,  I  should  consume  thee;  and  now  put  off  thy 
oraamenis  from  thee,  that  I  may  know  what  I  will  do  with  thee. '' 
This  command  to  put  oflF  the  ornaments,  coming  after  the  statement 
that  the  people  did  not  put  them  on,  seems  to  be  out  of  place.     The 
A.  V.  accordingly  renders,  **  For  the  Lord  had  said xxnio  Moses,"  etc. 
We  are  not  warranted  in  so  translating,  though  often  the  Vav  Consec- 
utive introduces  a  verb  which  is  not  consecutive  to  the  foregoing  in  a 
sakdy  chronological  sense.      But  inasmuch  as  ver.  5  is  a  repetition 
and  enlargement  of  ver.  3,  and  is  followed  (ver.  6)  by  the  statement, 
**Ai3d  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  ornaments 
from  Ml  Horeb  on,''  we  are  compelled  to  hold  that  vers.  5  and  6  are 
a  substantial  repetition  of  the  foregoing,  with  the  addition  that  the 
[an'og  off  of  the  ornaments  was  in  direct  consequence  of  a  divine 
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command,  even  though  we  assume,  with  some,  that  we  have  her^  ^^^ 
distinct  narratives  loosely  put  together.     But,  at  the  worst,  no  seri^'^ 
difficulty  need  be  found  here.      It  is  when  we  come  to  the  foUoWi'^R 
five  verses  that  the  real   puzzle  is  presented.      After  this  statem^^^^ 
about  Jehovah's  threat  and  the  people's  humiliation,  as  indicated  t>7 
their  not  wearing  their  ornaments  from  this  time  on,  wexead  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rendering),  "And  Moses  took  the  tent,  and  pitched     j 
it  without  the  camp,  and  called  it  the  Tent  of  Meeting.    And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Moses  went  out  unto  the  tent,  that  all  the  people  rose 
up  and  stood,  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked  after  Moses 
until  he  was  gone  into   the  tent.      And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses 
entered  into  the  tent,  the  pillar  of  cloud  descended,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tent;  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every 
man  at  his  tent  door.      And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face, 
as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.      And  he  turned  again  into  the 
camp:  but  his  servant,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young  man,  de- 
parted not  out  of  the  tent " 

The  difficulties  presented  by  this  passage  are  two:  (i)  It  speaks  of 
the  Tent  of  Meeting  (A.  V.,  **  tabernacle  of  the  congregation")  as  of 
a  structure  already  erected,  whereas,  according  to  the  rest  of  the  book, 
it  was  as  yet  only  projected,  but  not  built;  (2)  the  passage  interrupts 
the  narrative  of  ch.  xxxiii.  itself;  for  ver.  12  seqq.  is  a  direct  continu- 
ation of  the  communication  between  Jehovah  and  Moses;  and  vers. 
7-1 1  have  (as  usually  understood)  no  visible  connection  with  it 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  those  who  hold  to  the  unity  of  author- 
ship, or  at  least  consistency  of  authorship,  have  attempted  to  solve  in 
two  ways:  (a)  Some  have  thought  that  the  tent  here  spoken  of  ^^^ 
Moses'  own  tent,  which  he  now  set  apart  provisionally  for  sacred  pur- 
poses until  the  permanent  structure  should  be  completed.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  why,  if  Moses'  private  tent  was  intended,  it  should  not  have 
been  called  '*^/.rtent"  instead  of  ''the  tent"  Moreover,  the  following 
verses  represent  Moses  as  being  only  occasionally  in  this  tent,  u  '• 
only  for  the  purpose  of  special  communication  with  Jehovah.  Where 
was  he  to  eat  and  sleep  ?  What  was  to  be  his  ordinary  dwelling- 
place?  This  difficulty  is  evaded,  not  met,  when  Keil  translates  **^ 
tent,"  and  says  that  it  was  a  tent  of  Moses  which,  on  account  of  the 
divine  revelations  made  in  it,  became  a  provisional  tabernacle.  '  ** 
the  meaning  is  that  it  was  one  of  Moses'  tents,  then,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pure  assumption  to  suppose  that  he  had  sever** 
tents  of  his  own,  the  use  of  the  definite  article  is  unaccountable.  * 
he  had  but  one  tent,  the  definite  article  would  be  less  objectionable* 
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^^High  C¥en  then  very  strange;  but  if  he  had  several,  and  this  was 
^^Tooe,  such  a  constnictioh  is  quite  inadmissible. 

(i)  The  other  explanation  is  that  the  tent  here  mentioned  was  a 
^^MKtxaij  which  from  the  first  had  been  used  as  a  central  place  of 
^xnship,  and  is  therefore  fiimiliarly  called  "  the  tent"    The  obvious 
ol>yectioa  to  this  is,  that  there  is  no  previous  reference  to  any  such  struc- 
tere,   and   it  seems  singular    that  in   the  first  place    where  it  is 
mentioned  it  should  be  called  simply  "the  tent"      Moreover,  the 
p^ngraph  before  us  produces  the  impression  that  this  was  the  begin- 
laix^  of  the  religious  use  made  of  this  tent.     It  was  now  taken  and 
pitched  outside  of  the  camp,  and  called  the  tent  of  meeting.      It 
T,  indeed,  be  urged  that  it  is  intrinsically  probable  that  there  had 
some  sanctuary  from  the  first;  but  this  narrative  can  be  made  to 
to  such  a  sanctuary  only  by  a  very  strained  exegesis. 
Bat  these  interpretations,    while  they,   if  otherwise  admissible, 
*"^inove  the  first  difficulty — the  absurdity  of  telling  what  was  done 
th  a  building  not  yet  erected — do  not  at  all  relieve  the  second  one, 
interruption  of  the  account  of  Moses'  conversation  with  Jehovah. 
^Vlicn  Moses  sairs  (ver.  12),    "See,  thou  sayest  unto  me.  Bring  up 
^^^  people:  and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou  wilt  send  with 
***e,^  there  is  a  manifest  and  direct  reference  to  Jehovah's  promise  (ver. 
^  !^  that  '"an  angel"  should  go  before  them.     Moses  is  grieved  because 
Jt^ovah  himself  refuses  to  go  with  them,  and  only  sends  an  unknown 
^-»agel;  and  he  intercedes  for  a  modification  of  the  divine  sentence. 
^^*^ow,  in  the  midst  of  this  negotiation  is  inserted  the  account  of  what 
OSes  did  with  this  unknown  tent     No  one  can  reasonably  suppose 
t  it  describes  what  happened  at  this  time;  it  is  commonly  under- 
^^ood  to  describe  a  customary  use  made  of  the  tent;  but  there  is 
^>l3vioasly  not  only  no  reason  for  interjecting  the  account  here,  but 
best  of  all  reasons  why  it  should  not  have  been  interjected,  viz. , 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  things  related  in  the  context,  and 
'^^■^excusably  interrupts  the  narrative.      And  these  conjectures  about 
"^hat  this  tent  was — conjectures  at  the  best  without  any  positive  sup- 
Port,  and  such  as  would  never  have  been  thought  of  except  for  the 
*»achronism  respecting  the  real  tabernacle — do  not  at  all  relieve  us 
^  regards  the  incongruity  between  this  passage  and  the  rest  of  the 
^^ler.     On  any  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Exodus,  here  is  a 
^serious  difficulty.     Such  a  causeless  breach  of  continuity  is  quite 
titboat  parallel;  and  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  the  paragraph  in 
qocstion  (as  commonly  understood)  is  that  it  is  misplaced.     And  this 
brings  us  to  a  third  theory  respecting  the  difficulty  in  question. 
(c)    It  is  held  that  these  five  verses  refer  to  the  same  tabernacle  as 


ihe  one  elsewhere  more  largely  described,  bul  thai  they  are  byadiflcreni 
author,  and  are  here  inserted  out  of  place.  In  coniirmation  of  iliis 
view,  we  arc  pointed  to  discrepancies  between  this  account  or  the 
tabernacle  and  the  more  detailed  one,  besides  the  one  already  noticed. 
Thus  it  is  observed  thai,  according  to  the  passage  before  us,  ihe  only 
use  made  of  the  Libemacle  was  its  occasional  occupation  by  Moses 
in  order  to  receive  divine  communications,  whereas  elsewhere  liltle  or 
nothing  is  said  about  Moses'  being  in  it,  the  chief  use  of  it  being 
sacerdotal.  Again,  according  to  the  section  before  us,  Joshua  was  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  tent;  whereas,  according  to  the  other  ac- 
counts (Num.  i.  51,  iii.  10,  38,  xviii.  7,  11),  only  Aaron  and  his  descend- 
ants were  allowed  to  enter  it.  Furthermore,  the  tabernacle  is  here  said 
to  be  outside  of  the  camp,  whereas  later  (Num.  ii.  17)  the  tabernacle 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  These  discrepancies  are  thought 
to  betray  the  hand  of  a  different  writer  in  the  passage  before  us  from 
that  of  the  author  of  the  other  accounts. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  not  only  docs  nothing  to  relieve  the  first 
dilTiculCy.  the  anachronism  respecting  the  tabernacle,  but  leaves  ihe 
second  of  the  diOicuUies  entirely  untouched.  The  differences  in  the 
conception  of  the  tabernacle  might  indeed  be  thus  explained;  but  it 
is  still  left  unexplained  how  the  compiler  of  the  book  should  ever 
have  been  led  to  insert  this  narrative  in  this  place.  Thai  he  might 
sometimes  disregard  or  overlook  discrepancies  of  a  minor  sort,  in 
pulling  logeiher  writings  of  different  authors,  rather  than  dissect  and 
distort  the  writings,  is  very  conceirable.  Hut  there  is  cver>-wherc 
manifest  such  a  disposition  to  construct  an  orderly  and  on  ihc  whole 
self-consistent  historj-,  that  so  glaring  an  anachronism  and  contradic- 
tion as  is  here  presented  is  without  parallel  and  without  excuse.  He 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  laci  that  the  t.ibernacle  which  he 
now  describes  as  in  existence  had,  according  to  the  other  documents, 
not  yet  been  builL  Moreover,  he  must  have  seen  that  the  present 
place  is  in  every  way  a  most  inappropriate  one  for  introducing  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  interrupts  in  an  utterly  impertinent  and  irrele- 
vant manner  the  account  of  Moses'  communication  wilh  Jehovah. 
When  we  consider  how  freely,  on  the  ordinary  theory  of  compilation, 
the  writings  of  the  various  original  authors  were  chopped  up  and 
patched  together,  sometimes  so  that  one-half  of  a  verse  is  assigned  to 
one  author  and  all  of  the  context  to  another,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  conceivable  reason  why  the  redactor  should  not  here,  when  the 
occasion  was  so  uigeni,  have  either  omitted  this  paragraph,  or  else 
have  reserved  it  for  a  later  lime  when  it  would  have  been  in  place. 

It  is  therefore  no  material  relief  to  assume  that  this  whole 
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(nxii. -xixiv.)  about  the  golden  calf  and  Moses'  intercession  being 

Jcbovisdc,  the  redactor  finding  it  in  this  shape  did  not  care  to  detach 

inj  part  of  it  from  the  rest,  notwithstanding  the  glaring  discrepancy 

which  was  thus  introduced  into  the  history.     But  even  if  this  did 

afibrd  some  relief,  there  would  remain  unexplained  why  the  Jehovist 

^mself  should  have  put  together  his  own  material  in  such  a  way  as 

fe;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  irrespective  of  the  anachronism  between 

iimi.  7-1 1  and  the  longer  account  of  the  tabernacle,  this  section  is 

OQt  of  place  even  as  related  to  its  immediate  context.     Dillmann,  feel- 

'ag  this  difficulty,  attributes  these  verses  (xxxiii.  7-1 1)   not  to  the 

Jelio\'ist,  but  to  the  younger  Elohist,  to  whom  he  also  attributes 

^lUinlT  the  first  six  verses  also.     But  this  is  only  shifting  the  trouble, 

J^ot  removing  it;  it  rather  increases  it     For  if  the  redactor  had  two 

Or  three  narratives  to  make  his  compilation  from;  if  Ex.  };xxiii.  7-1 1 

not  a  constituent  and  original  part  of  the  whole  section  xxxii- 

tiv;  then  the  wonder  is  all  the  greater  why  the  redactor  should 

vit  put  together  the  narratives  of  different  authors  so  as  to  create 

^och  palpable  confusion  and  contradiction,  when  it  would  have  been 

Jixst  as  easy,  and  every  way  more  sensible,  to  insert  this  short  para- 

S^nph,  if  at  all,  in  a  place  where  it  chronologically  belongs.     If  it  is 

supposed  that  the  redactor  himself  is  not  responsible  for  this  arrange- 

'^^cnt,  but  found  these  five  verses  from  the  younger  Elohist  already 

iKKorporated  with  the  Jehovist's  account  of  the  golden  calf,  etc.,  then 

tills  only  raises  the  question,     How  did  such   incorporation    ever 

taie  place  ?     Some  one  must  have  put  together  the  two  things  in  this 

alKurd  way:  and  go  back  as  far  as  we  may  in  our  conjectures,  the 

<iiffiailty  remains  the  same,  and  remains  unsolved.     There  is  every 

presumption  against  such  a  historical  account  of  the  use  of  the  taber- 

^^3clc  having  been  interpolated  into  this  narrative  of  the  negotiation 

^twecn  Jehovah  and  Moses. 

Delitzsch,  in  the  second  of  his  recent  articles  on  the  Pentateuch, 

'^bich  treats  of  the  tabernacle,  ranks  himself  among  those  who  assume 

^  the  tabernacle  of  this  passage  is  the  same  as  the  one  previously 

^«scribcd,  and  that  this  passage  is  from  a  different  author  from  that  of 

^c  other  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  tabernacle.     He  thinks 

^t  the  one  wrote  without  any  purpose  of  supplementing  the  other, 

^<1  that  the  two  accounts  were  put  together  by  a  redactor  who  must 

^>'e  had  some  desire  to  harmonize  them.      **  Probably,"  says  he, 

"he  was  led  by  this  desire  to  give  this  abruptly-beginning  section  its 

present  position,  so  that  the  putting  of  the  sacred  tent  out  of  the  camp, 

M(f  hi  away  fi-om  it,  appears  as  a  penal  consequence  of  the  people's 

sin  of  apostasy. "    This  suggestion  is  an  approach  towards  what  I 
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regard  as  the  true  solution.  But  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulties 
already  set  forth.  If  the  redactor  was  influenced  by  a  harmonistic 
intent  here,  he  had  very  poor  success  in  the  execution  of  it,  since,  by 
representing  Moses  as  removing  the  tabernacle  at  this  juncture,  be 
brings  this  account  into  the  flattest  contradiction  with  the  other  ac- 
counts of  the  tabernacle,  according  to  which  the  sanctuary  was  not 
yet  erected.  That  the  removal  of  the  tabernacle  from  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  might  have  served  as  a  punishment  of  the  people's  apostasy,  is 
very  true,  provided  there  was  a  tabernacle  in  existence;  but,  inasmuch 
as  according  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  there  was  none  as  yet,  and  the 
redactor  himself  has  given  us  to  understand  the  fact,  it  seems  almost 
like  satire  to  speak  of  him  as  attempting  to  harmonize  the  different 
accounts  by  representing  the  people  as  punished  by  the  removal  of 
a  non-existent  tabernacle.  Besides  all  this,  there  remains  untouched 
the  other  difficulty,  that  the  section  in  question  is  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  immediate  context. 

One  other  explanation  may  be  mentioned,  that  of  those  who  hold 
{d)  that  the  detailed  account  of  the  tabernacle  is  a  fiction,  and  that 
the  tent  in  the  narrative  before  us  is  a  real  tent,  in  which  the  ark  was 
kept  This  is  the  view  e.  g.  of  Graf,  who  holds  moreover  that  the 
Elohistic  account  of  the  tabernacle  is  later  than  the  one  before  us. 
He  explains  the  position  of  the  longer  narratives  of  the  tabernacle 
with  reference  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1  as  follows  :  "  It  was  occasioned  by 
the  mention  of  the  IJ/'ID  ^HK  in  xxxiii.  7  sqq. ;  but  the  direction  to 

• 

build  had  been  given  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  the  place  where  his  forty  days'  stay  on  the  mount  was  told  of,  xxiv. 
18;  the  execution  of  the  command,  however,  had  to  be  preceded  by 
that  which  was  immediately  connected  with  his  descent  from  the 
mount,  xxxii.-xxxiv. ;  therefore  the  description  of  the  structure  was 
inserted  immediately  before  the  laws  which  were  to  be  given  before 
setting  out  from  Sinai,  with  which  laws  this  description  was  closely 
connected  {GeschichtUche  B acher  des  A,  7!  p.  60)."  But  this  solution 
is  as  inadequate  as  the  others  to  meet  the  real  difficulties.  The  whole 
value  of  it  depends  upon  the  shrewdness  of  the  critic's  guess  as  to  the 
reason  why  these  narratives  are  arranged  as  they  are;  but  even  if  we 
assume  the  guess  to  be  a  shrewd  one,  the  relief  is  the  slightest  pos- 
sible. By  assuming  the  Elohistic  account  to  be  a  pure  fiction  we  do 
indeed  in  one  sense  explain  how  the  two  accounts  are  inconsistent 
with  one  another;  but  inasmuch  as  the  redactor  is  supposed  to  have 
had  an  intelligent  motive  in  his  work,  the  problem  is  not  solved  till 
we  can  discover  both  intelligence  and  motive*     Graf  has  assigned  a 
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motive,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  redactor's  intelligence.    The 
redactor  is  supposed  to  have  inserted  the  Elohistic  directions  con- 
cerning the  tabernacle  before  this  Jehovistic  section  (xxxii.-xxxiv.)  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  latter  the  Tent  of  Meeting  is  mentioned,  and  it 
is    mentioned  in  the  account  of  what  happened   immediately  after 
Moses'  descent  from  the  mount,  where  the  directions  were  given. 
Therefore,  it  is  further  assumed  that  the  actual  erection  of  the  taber- 
liacle  is  put  after  this  Jehovistic  narrative  for  the  reason  that  immedi- 
3.tely  after  Moses'  descent  there  had  been  no  time  for  the  work  of 
l>uilding.      In  other   words,  because  in  this  Jehovistic  section  the 
^beraacle  is  spoken  of  as  an  existent  fact,  therefore  the  redactor  puts 
the  Elohistic  account  of  the  command  to  build  it  before  this  mention, 
but  puts  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  actual  building  of  it  after  the 
Jehovistic  account  which  speaks  of  it  as  already  built  I     This,  then, 
*s  the  solution  of  the  first  difficuty — a  solution  which  is  attained  by 
Assuming  the  fictitiousness  of  one  of  the  narratives,  the  inconsistency 
^^the  fictitious  narrative  with  the  older  historical  one,  the  agency  of 
^  redactor  in  putting  the  two  together  as  one  whole,  and  the  egregious 
stupidity  of  the  redactor  in  that  he,  in  doing  his  best  to  weave  the 
Narratives  together,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  tabernacle  was  not 
t>iiilt  until  after  it  had  been  used  !     As  to  the  second  difficulty,  this 
^3KpJanation,  like  all  the  others,  simply  leaves  it  untouched. 

But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in  setting  forth  the  difficulties 
Wilder  which  the  ordinary  theories  labor.     Yet  it  is  important  to  pre- 
sent these  clearly,  in  order  the  better  to  justify  a  new  attempt     Es- 
pecially would  I  insist  on  the  second  of  the  two  difficulties  as  one 
challenging  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.     As  already 
ol)served,  ver.  12    is  immediately  connected  with  vers.    1-6.     It  is 
^nanifestly  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  respecting  Jehovah's  com- 
inunication  with  Moses.     That  these  five  verses  (7-1 1)  cannot  (as 
Keil  seems  to  hold)  describe  what  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
communication   is   so   obvious  that  it  hardly  needs  demonstration. 
The  simple  fact  that  these  verses  (if  historical  at  all)  manifestly  narrate 
Something  that  was  customary,  is  the  conclusive  refutation  of  any 
siach  notion.     This  being  so,  the  only  refuge,  on  the  ordinary  theo- 
'^^s,  IS  to  assume  that  these  verses  are  misplaced.     But  how  or  why 
^hese  verses  should  ever  have  become  placed  here,  is  more  than  any 
one  has  ever  discovered.     No  parallel  to  such  a  misplacement  can 
anywhere  be  found,  unless  perhaps  the  account  of  the  adulteress  in 
John  viii.  is  such  an  instance.     But  that  passage,  whatever  may  be  true 
respecting  its  authenticity,  is  without  the  support  of  good  manuscript 
authority  in  this  place,  whereas  the  oldest  versions  and  MSS.  fail  to 
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is 


cast  any  suspicion  on  the  passage  in  Exodus.  The  presumptio- 
that  the  passage  is  in  the  right  place.  Not  until  it  is  proved  im];^  . 
sible  to  justify  its  present  position,  should  we  resort  to  the  hypoth^^ 
that  it  belongs  elsewhere. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  is  not  a  solution  which  meets  both  of  ih^^ 
difficulties,  and  not  merely  one;  and  a  solution  which  does  not,  li 
the  most  of  those  considered,  increase  the  embarrassment  more  th 
it  relieves  it      Such  a  solution,  as  I  conceive,  is  suggested  by 
remarkable  fact  that  the  veibs  in  this  section  are  Future  verbs  ihroug 
ouiy  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  Perfects  with  the  Vav  Consecutiv 
This  fact,    not  at  all  noticed  by  most  commentators,    is   casual 
^  alluded  to  by  some  as  an  instance  of  the  Future  used  to  denote 
customary  past  action.    The  idea  that  the  verbs  may  be  actual  Futur 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them.      And  yet  the  presum 
tion  is  greyly  in  favor  of  so  translating  them.      The  Imperfect, 
historical  narration,  is  always  to  be  rendered  by  the  Future,  unle 
there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.      In  the  present  case  what  is  t 
evidence  to  the  contrary?      Whatever  that  evidence  may  be,  is 
strong  enough  to  compel  us  to  translate  the  passage  in  such  a  way 
to  involve  us  in  the  serious  perplexities  which  have  been  shown 
beset  the  ordinary  translation  ?      Are  not  these  grave  enough  to  w 
rant  us  in  translating  the  passage  in  the  simplest  and  grammatical 
most  natural  way,  unless  we  are  thus  landed  in  still  greater  difficultie 
Certain  it  is  that  by  rendering  these  verbs  as  Futures  we  remove 
one  stroke  the  two  difficulties  which  have  been  considered.     By 
understanding  them  we  simply  make  these  verses,  not  a  statement 
what  was  done  with  an  existing  tabernacle,  but  a  divine  directi 
concerning  what  should  be  done  with  the  future  tabernacle.     Th 
are  made,  in  short,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  language  of  Jehov 
contained  in  ver.  5.      Let  us  now  substantiate  this  view  more  part 
ularly. 

A  word  first  as  to  the  grammatical  question.     It  is  of  course  not 
be  denied  that  the   Imperfect   is  often  used  with  reference  to  p 
actions.       But  in  prose  such  instances  are  rare,  and  are,  so  far 
know,  nowhere  else  kept  up  through  so  long  a  section  as  this;  a 
where  they  are  so  used,  the  reference  to  repeated  or  habitual  actior: 
is  clear.     In  the  present  case,  it  is  true,  many  of  the  verbs  might 
understood  as  describing  a  customary  action;  but  not  all,  and  nota 
not  the  first  three,  can  easily  be  so  understood.       It  would  be  u 
natural  to  translate,  "And  Moses  used  to  take  the  tent,  and  used 
pitch  it  without  the  camp,  and  used  to  call  it  the  tent  of  meetin 
These  verbs  apparently  denote  single  actions;  and  what  reason  cou 
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the  writer  have  had  for  using  the  Future  tense  ?  It  is  reasonable  to 
insist  strongly  on  this  &ct,  and  to  claim  that  the  original  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  Future  rendering  is  redoubled  in  force  by  the  absence 
of  any  assignable  reason  for  using  the  Future  tense  at  the  opening  of 
this  section,  unless  the  writer  meant  the  verbs  to  describe  something 
really  future. 

In  addition  to  the  grammatical  consideration,  now,  we  find  that 
this  construction  relieves  us  of  the  whole  difficulty  arising  from  the 
apparent  anachronism.      The  passage  now  does  not  imply  that  the 
^bernacle  is  already  constructed,  but  it  is  only  a  direction  what  to 
^o  with  it  when  it  shall  be  constructed.     We  are  under  no  necessity, 
therefore,  of  inventing  a  sanctuary,  antecedent  to  the  real  tabernacle, 
and  yet  bearing  the  same  name;  or  of  supposing  that  Moses  had  to 
^  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  in  order  to  provide  a  place  for 
religious  worship.     The  Tent  of  Meeting  is  the  same  here  as  in  the 
preceding  chapters — in  both  cases  something  that  is  yet  to  be.     We 
^^^    also  under  no  necessity  of  accounting   for  contradictions  by 
^^suming  plurality  and  inconsistency  in  the  authorship  of  the  differ- 
^'^  t  narratives.      If  it  be  said  that  there  are  other  marks  of  diverse 
^^thorship  besides  the  anachronism  and  the  apparent  misplacement, 
*^  is  enough  to  reply  that  the  interpretation  which  I  propose  leaves 
^^c>in  for  as  many  authors  as  any  one  chooses  to  assume;  only  it 
^o^s  not  require   us  to  find   so  much  contradiction   between  the 
different  authors   as    has    been   heretofore   found.      If  it  is  held 
^'^^t,  in  maintaining  the  theory  of  plurality  of  authorship,  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  the  disagreements  as  great  as  possible,  instead  of 
^^^ Icing,  so  far  as  can  be  done  reasonably,  to  reconcile  them,  then 
^*^^t  may  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  the  proposed  interpretation. 
^^t  I  am  not  aware,  though  this  seems  to  be  the  principle  practically 
*^1  lowed  by  many  critics,  that  it  has  yet  become  an  established  canon 
^^    hermeneutics. 

The  presumption  is  that  the  tent  called  ijj'fD  ^nx  is  the  same  thing 

*^^re  as  in  the  preceding  chapters.      On  any  theory  but  the  one  now 

P*'opounded,  these  five  verses  appear  to  be  entirely  inexplicable.     But 

*"^garded  as  a  direction  concerning  what  should  be  done,  they  are  per- 

*^cily  appropriate  and  intelligible  where  they  stand.     Moses  had  been 

^old  to  say  unto  the  people  that  Jehovah  would  not  go  up  in  the 

^^idst  of  them.     They  were  commanded  to  put  off  their  ornaments, 

that  Jehovah  might  know  what  he  would  do  unto  them.     In  ver.  6 

^^  are  parenthetically  told  that  the  command  was  complied  with;  and 

^^^n,  in  vers.  7-1 1,  we  are  further  told  what  Jehovah  did  decide  to 
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do  with  them.  Having  declared  that  he  could  not  go  up  in  the 
midsi  of  the  people,  he  determines  to  indicate  this  symbolically  by 
requiring  that  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  which  Moses  has  received  orders 
to  have  constructed,  and  which  was  to  serve  as  the  place  of  Jehovah's 
manifestation  of  himself,  should  be  pitched,  not  in  the  midsi  of  the 
camp,  but  far  off,  outside  of  it.  Jehovah  was  to  be  distant  from  the 
people;  they  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  sin  by  the  location  of  the 
tabernacle.  These  verses,  instead  of  being  an  unaccountable  inter- 
ruption of  the  context,  are  thus  in  perfect  keeping  with  it. 

Not  only  are  these  two  most  pressing  difficulties  removed  by  this 
interpretation,  but  also  the  apparent  discrepancies  which  have  been 
mentioned  between  this  account  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  other 
accounts  of  it  are  relieved,  if  not  entirely  done  away.  Thus,  what 
is  said  about  Joshua's  remaining  in  the  tabernacle  creates  a  dif- 
ficulty at  the  worst  no  greater  when  the  verbs  are  rendered  as  Futures 
than  when  they  are  rendered  as  Preterites.  In  fact,  the  discrepancy 
is  relieved.  As  now  translated,  these  verses  express  a  threat  simply, 
and  a  threat  which,  as  the  following  verses  show,  was  not  fulfilled. 
MosesMntercession  (ver.  12-16)  secures  from  Jehovah  the  promise 
(ver.  17),  *'I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken,  for  thou 
hast  found  grace  in  my  sight."  It  might  be  said,  then,  that  ever}'- 
thing  in  this  account  of  the  tabernacle  which  appears  to  conflict  with 
the  other  descriptions  of  its  use,  may  be  explained  as  a  part  of  a  threat 
never  carried  out,  so  that  the  discrepancy  falls  of  itself.  Still,  as  may 
be  reasonably  urged,  the  discrepancy  respecting  Joshua  has  been  un- 
duly magnified.  The  passages  which  forbid  any  but  the  priests  to 
come  nigh  the  tabernacle  have  reference,  as  Num.  xvi.  40  clearly 
intimates,  to  those  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  sacerdotal 
functions.  Moses,  at  all  events,  though  not  a  son  of  Aaron,  could, 
according  to  the  Elohist,  enter  the  tabernacle  and  there  comtnune  with 
Jehovah  (Ex.  xxv.  22,  xxix.  42;  xxx.  6,  36);  and  he  is  associated  with 
Aaron  and  the  priests  in  the  arrangement  of  the  encampment  with 
reference  to  the  tabernacle  (Num.  iii.  38).  Now,  Aaron  having  be- 
come himself  implicated  in  the  people's  sin,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  penalty  imposed,  that  he  is  not  to  enter  the  tabernacle. 
That  Joshua,  as  Moses'  confidential  attendant,  should  be  with  him  in 
the  tabernacle,  is  no  stranger  than  that  he  should  accompany  him  to 
the  mount  when  he  was  to  commune  with  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxiv.  13, 
xxxii.  17). 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  discrepancy  respecting  the  use  made 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1  it  appears  to  be  only  an 
oracle;  nothing  is  said  about  priests  or  sacrifices.      If  Aaron,  as  an 
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*ccomj)Iice  in  the  sin  of  the  people,  was  to  suffer  punishment  with 

^em,  this  would  explain  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  him.     And 

^e  revocation  of  the  threat  removes  all  the  discrepancy  in  any  case; 

^r  even  the  Elohistic  narrative  speaks  of  the  tabernacle  as  a  place 

**herc  God  was  to  meet  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  22)  and  with  the  people 

Ci3ii  43). 

In  like  manner,  the  difference  relative  to  the  location  of  the  tabcr- 
n^e  disappears,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  command  to  put  it 
outside  of  the  camp  symbolizes  Jehovah's  refusal  to  go  up  in  the 
ixiidst  of  the  people.  If,  as  is  the  fact,  this  refusal  was  revoked,  then 
^.lut  the  tabernacle  should  afterwards  be  spoken  of  as  in  the  midst  of 
xlit  camp  is  just  what  is  to  be  expected.  * 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  passage 
lender  consideration  are  either  wholly  removed  or  greatly  lessened, 
^^while  none  of  them  are  increased  by  the  proposed  translation.  It 
^woald  seem,  then,  that  an  interpretation  so  simple  as  this,  one  favored 
l^r grammatical  idiom,  and  one  that  solves  the  puzzles  that  are  created 
lay  the  ordinar}'  translation,  ought  to  be  adopted  unless  there  are  very 
'^eighty  objections  to  it.     What,  then,  can  be  said  against  it  ? 

I.  It  may  be  said  that  ver.  6  being  a  historical  statement,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  language  of  Jehovah  ends  with  ver.  5. — It  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that,  though  there  may  be  such  a  presumption, 
lliere  are  yet  so  many  instances  of  similar  parenthetical  construction, 
tliat  the  objection  is  anything  but  decisive.  Thus,  in  Ex.  iv.  4,  5, 
reread,  **And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put  forth  thy  hand,  and 
^ke  it  by  the  tail.  And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it 
l^ccame  a  rod  in  his  hand:  that  they  may  believe  that  the  Lord  God 
of  their  fathers  .  .  .  .  hath  appeared  unto  thee."    A  precisely  simi- 

*Itmay  be  objected  to  this  that  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  location  of 
^he  tabernacle  is  not  confined  to  the  passage  belore  us,  but  recurs  in 
^um.  xi.  24-30,  in  the  narrative  concerning  Eldad  and  Medad.  where  it 
»ssaid  of  them  (ver.  26)  that  they  •'  remained  in  the  camp"  and  "went 
not  out  unto  the  tabernacle."  Also  in  Num.  xii.  4  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam  are  commanded  to  "come  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation." These  passages,  it  must  be  admitted,  make  the  impression  that 
ine  tabernacle  was  outside  of  the  camp.  But  these  expressions  might  be 
^^sed  ol  those  who  went  out  of  their  tents  to  the  tabernacle,  even  though 
"^c  tabernacle  was  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment,  especially  if  it  was 
?*parated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surrounding  tents.  This 
^  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  xi.  24  it  is  said  of  Moses  that  he  "  went 
put,  and  told  tne  people  the  words  of  the  Lord."  where,  whether  the  go- 
")g  out  was  from  the  tabernacle,  where  Moses  had  been  receiving  the 
divine  communications,  (Keil),  or  from  his  own  tent  (Knobel),  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  he  went  out  of  the  camp.  In  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  the  word 
pip  is  used;  this  is  explicit;  nothing  of  the  sort  is  found  in  Numbers. 
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lar  construction  occurs  in  Ex.  iv.  7,  8.  Cf.  also  Matt.  ix.  6,  Mark 
ii.  10,  Luke  v.  24.  In  these  cases  the  interruption  of  the  grammat* 
ical  construction  is  perhaps  even  more  disturbing  than  in  the  one 
before  us.  It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  command  concerning  the  ornaments,  it  should  be  parenthet- 
ically remarked  that  the  command  was  obeyed.  This  objection, 
therefore,  is,  at  the  most,  of  little  weight, 

2.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that,  if  these  verses  are  the  continua- 
tion of  Jehovah's  address  to  Moses,  then  Moses  ought  to  be  addressed 
in  the  second  person,  and  Jehovah  ought  to  speak  of  himself  in  the 
first,  whereas  both  Moses  and  Jehovah  are  here  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  This  is  doubtless  the  chief  thing  which  has  made  this  sec- 
tion appear  to  be  a  historical  statement  rather  than  a  direction  con- 
cerning the  future.  This  grammatical  fact  by  itself  certainly  does 
favor  the  common  translation.  But  every  Hebrew  scholar  knows 
how  frequent,  and  often  how  very  abrupt,  the  changes  of  person  are 
in  that  language.  See  a  parallel  construction  in  Ex.  xxiv.  i,  2. 
Indeed,  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding  we  have  an  illustration 
of  this.  Jehovah  commands  Moses  to  say  to  the  people,  **  Ye  are  a 
stifTnecked  people;  should  /go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee,  I  should 
consume  thee."  This,  taken  strictly,  would  represent  Moses  as  the 
consuming  one.  And,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  inasmuch  as  what 
Moses  is  told  to  say  to  the  people  has  the  form  of  a  direct  address  of 
God  to  the  people,  it  is  in  fact  in  perfect  consistency  with  this,  if  not 
indeed  required  by  it,  that  Moses  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  The  only  really  strange  thing  is,  therefore,  that  Jehovah 
should  be  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  not  continue  to  use  the 
first  But  examples  of  this  idiom  are  extremely  numerous.  J^,  g,^ 
xxxiv.  10-26  we  find  that  Jehovah,  in  a  series  of  commands  addressed 
to  the  people,  repeatedly  speaks  of  himself  as  a  third  person.  Thus 
(ver.  14),  "Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god;  for  Jehovah,  whose 
name  is  jealous,  is  a  jealous  God."  This  circumstance,  therefore,  of 
a  change  of  persons  is  by  no  means  a  serious  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed construction. 

3.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  ver.  7  is  a  continuation  of  ver.  5,  the 
verb  in  the  Perfect  with  the  Vav  Consecutive  should  precede  the  sub- 
ject, whereas  the  subject  now  stands  first,  with  the  verb  following  in 
the  Imperfect  This  objection  (which  has  been  privately  urged  by 
some  to  whom  the  proposed  translation  has  been  presented)  I  fail  to 
see  the  force  of.  That  ordinarily  the  subject  follows  the  verb  is  very 
true;  but  here  the  verb  certainly  does  follow  the  subject;  and  this 
position  of  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  on  one  theory  than  on 
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another.     That  the  verb  may  be  Jussive  here  is  shown  by  the  pre- 
cisely parallel  constructions  in  Gen.   i.  20,  22,  where  Jussive  verbs, 
following  a  Jussive  or  Imperative,  are  placed  after  the  subject.      If  it 
is  asked  why  the  subject  here  precedes  the  verb,  the  answer  must  be 
either  that  the  clause  is  a  circumstantial  one,  or  that  an  emphasis  lies 
on  the  subject.     Against  the  former  explanation,  it  must  be  objected 
that  circumstantial  clauses  should  have  some  obvious  relation  to  the 
context,   whereas   these   verses   (if  historical)   have   none.      If  they 
described  something  which  happened  at  this  time,  something  which 
illustrates  or  explains  the  context,  we  might  naturally  call  them  cir- 
cumstantial, though  even  then  the  use  of  the  Imperfect  at  the  outset 
would  be  unaccountable.      But,  as  all  agree,  they  do  not  describe 
what  happened  at  that   time,  nor  anything  that  it  is  important  to 
niention  as  an  elucidation  of  the  context.      In  order  to  secure  even 
^y  appearance  of  connection  of  thought,  we  are  obliged  to  read  into 
the  passage  what  is  not  in  the  faintest  manner  suggested  by  it     Thus 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  author,  while  telling  of  Moses'  confer- 
ence with  Jehovah,  was  led  to  think  of  the  tabernacle  in  which  the 
conference  took  place,  and  threw  in  at  that  point  this  bit  of  historical 
information  about  it.      But  why  interject  this  information  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  narrative  ?      Why  not  at  least  wait  till  the  close  of 
the  account  of  the  conference  ?     And  then  especially,  why  not  inti- 
mate in  some  manner  that  the  conference  really  did  take  place  in  the 
tabernacle  ?     The  one  thing  which  alone  would  justify,  or  at  least  in 
some  degree  account  for,  such  an  interruption  of  the  narrative,  is 
wholly  omitted.      The  case  of  ver.  6,  as  related  to  the  context,  is 
quite  different      It  is  an  interruption,  indeed,  in  one  sense;  but  it 
has  an  obvious  connection  with  the  context      It  is,  moreover,  not  a 
circumstantial  clause,  for  it  is  connected  with  the  foregoing  by  the 
^av  Consecutive. — We  must,  then,  account  for  the  position  of  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  by  regarding  it  as  emphatic.      There  may, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  no  special  need  of  emphasis  here;  but  there  is 
certainly  as  much  as  in  Gen.  i.  20,  22,  above  referred  to,  or  as  in 
Gen.  iv.  18.      The  contrast  is  between  the  people  who  (ver.  5)  are 
punished  for  their  sin,  and  Moses,  who.  not  having  been  implicated 
iii  their  sin,    is  to   enjoy   the  privilege  of  peculiar   intimacy   with 
Jehovah. 

4.  One  more  objection  may  be  urged,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  particu- 
larity of  detail  in  the  passage  before  us,  which  seems  more  appropri- 
ate as  belonging  to  a  historical  narrative  than  as  belonging  to  a  direc- 
tion or  a  threat,  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  threat  is  not 
to  be  carried  out,  and  is  revoked  even  before  being  communicated  to 
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the  people  whom  it  concerns.  This  is  to  my  mind  the  only  seria 
objection  to  the  interpretation  above  advocated.  If  there  were  n 
still  more  serious  objections  to  the  ordinary  view,  this  might 
enough  to  decide  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the  historical  construction 
the  passage.  But  the  weight  of  this  objection  is  much  diminished 
the  following  considerations,  (a)  No  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  t 
mere  fact  that  the  threat  is  not  fully  executed.  It  might  a  pru 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character  to  suppose  tb 
God  could  utter  a  threat  which  he  is  immediately  induced  to  retrs 
by  human  intercession.  But  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  instances 
which  God  is  said  to  have  repented  of  his  own  acts,  and  to  have  be 
moved  by  the  sufferings  and  prayers  of  his  children,  we  must  rel 
the  rigor  of  the  speculative  doubt.  More  particularly,  we  have  : 
stances  of  threats  prophetic^ally  uttered,  but  retracted  before  bei 
executed,  e,  g,  the  prophecies  concerning  Ahab(i  Kings  xxi.  i8-2« 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xii.  5-12),  Nineveh  (Jonah  iii.),  and  Mica, 
prophecy  (iii.  12),  declared  in  Jerem.  xxvi.  18,  19  not  to  have  be 
executed  on  account  of  the  people's  repentance.  The  difficul 
then,  is  not  at  all  in  the  mere  fact  that  what  is  here  prescribed  is  ■ 
carried  out;  it  is  only  in  the  fact  that  there  is  more  circumstantial 
in  the  directions  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  unfulfilled  threats.  As 
this,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked  (b)  that  there  is  no  occasion 
assuming  that  all  of  these  directions  were  unfulfilled.  In  fact,  t 
only  particular  of  which  it  can  certainly  be  said  that  it  was  revoked 
the  one  concerning  the  pitching  of  the  tent  outside  of  the  camp.  . 
that  is  said,  especially,  about  Moses'  going  into  it  to  receive  dir 
communications  was  of  permanent  validity. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  full  weight  to  all   possible   objectic 
against  the  proposed   interpretation.      None   of  them   seem   to 
of  decisive  weight,  especially  when  compared  with  the  much  grea 
objections  which  lie  against  the  common  translation. 


"The  Everlasting  Father." 
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h  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  there  is  a  remarkable  prediction  of  a  child  who 

^^  jasilj  to  bear  titles  of  a  very  extraordinar)'  character.     One  of  these 

^^es  is  rendered  in  our  Authorized  Version,  The  Everlasting  Father — 

^^  Hebrew  being  1ir"'*rx.     The  force  of  this  phrase,  it  is  proposed 

'^owto  consider.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  first  noun  is  in  the 
^^^istract  state,  and  that  its  primar}*  meaning  is  fatlur.  The  only 
Q^iestions  that  arise  are  as  to  the  nature  of  the  genitive  and  the  mean- 
^*ig  of  the  second  noun. 

I.  An  early  opinion,  originating  with  Abarbanel,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  Kuenen,  gives  to  ";y  the  sense  of 

^oofy\  a  meaning  which  it  certainly  has  in  Gen.  xlix.  27,  Isaiah  xxxiii. 
23,  and  Zeph.  iii.  8,   where,  however,  the  connection   imperatively 
requires  it      In  all  other  cases,  nearly  fifty  in  number,    it  denotes 
pfrpiiuity.      Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary 
sense  here,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  attributes  of  the  peaceful  and 
righteous  Ruler  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  plundering  conqueror  who 
leigns  by  violence  and  fills  his  treasury  with  spoils,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  that  points  in  another  direction. 

2.  A  second  rendering  is  that  of  the  A.  V.,  which  retains  the  usual 
leaning  of  both  words  and  makes  the  genitive  one  of  attribute — 
Father  of  everlasting=Everlasting  Father.  Thus  Gesenius,  Kwald, 
Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  Maurer.  This  is  certainly  a  possible 
rendering,  since  we  have  in  Hab.  (iii.  6)  "y^*"*,"!^  where  no  one  doubts 

that  the  second  noun  represents  a  quality  of  the  first,  viz.,  perpetuity. 

Iht  difficulty  in  adopting  this  view  here  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  to  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy  a  title  which  is  never  applied  to  the  Messiah 
elsewhere  in  the  S.  S.,  and  one  which  it  is  perplexing  either  to  ex- 
plain exegetically  or  to  apply  homiletically.     Christ's  relations  to  his 
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people  are  set  forth  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways  by  the  Sacred  Writei 
but  never  by  any  borrowed  from  the  paternal  tie — the  word  fath 
with  all  its  boundless  wealth  of  meaning,  being  reserved  for  the  firsS' 
person  of  the  Godhead,  the  Father  of  all,  while  Messiah  is  over 
over  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  brother  of  his  people. 

3.  A  third  view  makes  the  genitive  one  of  authorship  {auctoris), 
a)  Thus  Grotius  makes  it=fether  of  a  numerous  offspring. 
h)  The  Douay  version,  with  which  Lowth  agrees,  identifying  -jy 

with  C^ly^  makes  the  phrase  mean  father  of  a  new  age,  or,  as  the^rf 

T 

older  version  has  it,  father  of  the  world  to  come.    (LXX,  [Alex,  text]  Q-^- 
Tzarr^p  rou  /liXXovroq  aiwvo^,     Vulg.  Pater futuri  scccuii, ) 

This  again  is  a  possible  rendering,   but  certainly  not  probable.  ^'^ 
For  it  gives  to  the  second  noun  a  meaning  which  it  has  nowhere 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  if  Isaiah  had  intended  to  convey  this  sense  h< 
would  have  used  ^b'lj?  which  was  ready  at  his  hand.     Besides,  th< 

idea  thus  given  makes  no  perceptible  addition  either  in  dignity 
in  efficacy  to  what  has  already  been  ascribed  to  the  child  whose  name^ 
is  wonderful.     If  he  is  mighty  God,  he  is  of  course  father  or  founder' 
of  the  new  age  just  as  he  was  of  all  preceding  ages. 

{c)  Another  modification  of  this  view  regards  the  phrase  as  show- 
ing Messiah  to  be  the  author  of  eternity,  1*  ^.,  eternal  life  to  his  peo- 
ple. But  while  this  is  a  certain  and  blessed  truth,  and  one  set  forth 
with  frequency  and  precision  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Old,  except  by  implication.  Nor  does  it  seem  natural 
to  interject  a  purely  spiritual  conception  like  this  into  a  description, 
which  borrowing  its  terms  from  an  earthly  throne  sets  forth  the  inher- 
ent dignity  of  Messiah  as  a  mighty,  successful,  peaceful  and  perma- 
nent monarch,  the  increase  of  whose  government  has  no  end.  While 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  certainly  known  to  the  ancient  saints, 
yet  it  was  not  emphasized  and  repeated  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
natural  to  expect  that  it  would  be  identified  with  the  person  of 
Messiah  so  directly  and  distinctly  as  this  interpretation  would  make 
it  here. 

4.  A  fourth  view  is  that  which  makes  the  genitive  one  of  posses- 
sion. This  is  an  Arabic  usage  of  very  common  occurrence  in  ancient 
times  and  modern,  but  in  Hebrew  is  found  very  rarely,  and  then 
only  in  proper  names,  e,  g,,  Abitub  21tO  "^JK  father  of  goodness,  i.  e., 

the  good  one.  Injobxvii.  14,  the  patient  man  salutes  the  grave, 
saying,  ''Corruption,  thou  art  my  father,"  /*.  ^.,  corruption  possesses 
me.     And  if  we  render  nns^  by//*/,  as  some  contend  that  we  always 
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should,  the  sense  is  the  same.  If  this  view  be  adopted  then  we 
have  the  phrase  indicating  eternity  as  an  attribute  of  the  Messiah. 
He  is  self-existing  and  ever-living — a  sense  which  admirably  accords 
with  the  whole  connection,  especially  the  preceding  clause.  The 
prophet  after  saying  that  the  future  deliverer  is  the  mighty  God, 
specifics  one  of  the  divine  perfections,  that  incommunicable  excellence 
by  which  Jehovah  is  the  first  cause  and  last  end  of  all  things.  Father 
of  eternity  because  it  is  He  that  gives  substance  and  body  to  the  con- 
ception of  infinite  duration.  Duration  implies  something  that 
endures.  Now  God  is  the  Being  who  having  neither  beginning  of 
days  nor  end  of  years  gives  to  us  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  abstract 
statement     And  to  ascribe  this  attribute  to  the  Messiah,  to  him  who 

• 

Js  to  be  bom  as  a  child,  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  marvel- 
lous prediction,  and  gives  increased  emphasis  and  meaning  to  the 
startling  collocation  of  human  qualities  and  divine  in  the  future  ruler 
of  Israel.  Born  in*  time  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  David,  he  is  yet 
the  Everlasting  One,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  even 
from  the  days  of  eternity.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  there 
shall  be  no  end,  just  because  of  his  existence  there  has  been  no 
^ginning. 

Finally,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  English  trans- 
lation should  be  "father  of  eternity  "  in  accordance  witth  the  ancient 
Arabic  and  the  modern  (Dr.  Van  Dyck's),  the  Syriac,  ancient*  and 
i^Qodem,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  French  of  Martin  and  the  Dutch 
of  the  States  Bible. 


♦That 
omits  the 


is,  in  the  Ambrosian  Codex,  for  the  text  in  the  London  Poly^lott 
I  first  word  of  the  phrase  and  reads  "  mighty  God  of  eternity." 


The  Relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Levitical  La^^v, 
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In  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  of  late  years  about  the  on 
and  date  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  it  has  been  generally  recogni^^^ 
that  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  especially  in  its  later  chapters,  has  a  pecul  i^' 
importance.  The  traditional  view  regards  the  laws  of  the  Pentated^^ 
as  having  been  given  through  Moses  to  the  Israelites  soon  after  th^^ 
Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  as  having  formed  in  all  subsequent 
their  more  or  less  perfectly  observed  standard  of  ecclesiastical  law 
religious  ceremonial;  the  view  of  several  modem  critics,  on  the  otfc»^ 
hand,  is  that  this  legislation  was  of  gradual  development,  having  i^ 
starting  point,  indeed,  quite  far  back  in  the  ages  of  Israel's  histo^x^y 
but  reaching  its  full  development  only  in  the  times  succeeding  C-1*^ 
Babylonian  exile.  Especially,  the  exclusive  limitation  of  the  fum:*^ 
tions  of  the  priesthood  to  the  Aaronic  family,  and  the  distinct!,  o' 
between  the  priests  and  their  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  well  ^ 
the  cycle  of  the  feasts  and  other  like  matters,  are  held  by  these  criC-^^ 
to  be  of  post-exilic  origin. 

The  writings  of  a  priest  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the  exile,  »-^^^ 
who  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  book  to  an  ideal  picture  of  'ft-  ^ 
restored  theocracy,  its  temple,  its  worship,  and  the  arrangement  ^ 
the  tribes,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  deep  significance  in  its  bearing  up-^^ 
this  question.  Certain  facts  in  regard  to  Ezekiel  are  admitted  by  ^-^ 
he  was  himself  a  priest  (i.  3);  he  had  been  carried  into  captivity  r^^ 
before  he  had  reached  early  manhood;  and,  whether  he  had  him^^^ 
ministered  in  the  priest's  office  at  Jerusalem  (as  Kuenen  positiv^^ 
asserts,  J^eiig.  of  Israel,  vo^  ii.  p.  105)  or  not,  he  was  certainly  th 
oughly  conversant  with  the  ceremonial  as  there  practiced  and  with  t/J 
duties  of  the  priesthood;  further,  he  began  his  prophecies  a  few  y 
after  Zedekiah  was  carried  into  captivity,  and  continued  them  unli 
near  the  middle  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  last  nine  chapters  being  ^ 
dated  **in  the  25th  year  of  our  captivity,"  which  corresponds  with  the 
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33^  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  reign.  If  any  development  of  Israel's  reli- 
gion, therefore,  were  going  on  during  the  captivity,  it  must  have  been 
already  well  advanced  at  the  time  of  this  vision.  So  far  there  is  a 
general  agreement  The  main  point  necessarily  follows: — that  in 
such  case  Ezekiel's  vision  must  present  an  intermediate  stage  on  the 
line  of  progress  from  that  which  we  certainly  know  to  have  existed 
before  to  that  which  we  know,  with  equal  certainty,  was  practiced 
afterwards. 

It  is  indeed  theoretically  conceivable  that  in  the  course  of  this 
development  of  religion  Ezekiel  may  have  been  a  strange,  erratic 
genius,  who  was  both  regardless  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  and 
'Was  without  influence  upon  the  course  of  his  successors;  but  such 
strange  estimation  of  him  is  entertained  by  no  one,  and  needs  no 
refutation.  It  would  be  contradicted  by  his  birth,  his  position  as  a 
prophet,  his  evident  estimation  among  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  prophet-priest,  Jeremiah.  It  may  be  assumed 
lathis  writings  were  an  important  factor  in  whatever  religious  devel- 
opment actually  occurred. 

This  argument  is  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  great 

'height  attached  by  some  critics  to  the  argument  e  siieniio.    This  argu- 

*^ent  can  be  only  of  limited  application  in  regard  to  historical  books, 

*ully"occupied  as  they  are  with  other  matters,  and  only  occasionally  and 

^Incidentally  alluding  to  existing  ecclesiastical  laws  and  customs;  but  it 

^«  plainly  of  great  importance  in  this  prophetical  setting  forth  of  quite 

^  full  and  detailed  ecclesiastical  scheme.     The  omission  of  references 

^oany  ritual  law  or  feast  or  ceremony  in  the  historical  books  can  occa- 

^'on  no  surprise,  and  afford  no  just  presumption  against  the  existence 

^f  such  rites  and  ceremonies,  unless  some  particular  reason   can  be 

^^^eged  why  they  should  have  been  mentioned;  but  a  corresponding 

omission  from  the  pages  of  Ezekial  is  good  evidence  either  that  the 

^ing  omitted  was  too  familiar  to  require  mention,  or  else  that  he 

Purposely  excluded  it  from  his  scheme.      In  other  words,  it  shows 

^nat  what  he  omits,  as  compared  with  the  mosaic  law,  was  either 

^^ready  entirely  familiar  to  him  and  to  the  people;  or  else  that  the 

*^w  he  sets  forth  was,  in  these  particulars,  different  from  the  Mosaic 

*^w.      To  illustrate  by  an  example:    There  can  be  no  question  that 

Circumcision  was  a  fundamental  rite  of  the  religion  of  the  Israelites, 

practiced  in  all  ages  of  their  history;  yet,  after  the  Pentateuch  and 

^e  few  first  chapters  of  Joshua,  there  is  no  mention  of  it,  and  the 

^ords  drcumcisey  circumcised,  circumcision,  do  not  occur  in  the  sacred 

Viierature  down  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah;  neither  does  the  word  fore- 

ikin,  except  in  connection  with   David's  giving  the  foreskins  of  the 
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Philistines  as  dowry  forMichal  (i  Sam.  xviii.  25,  27;  2  Sam.  iii.  i 
Even  uncircumcised,  as  a  designation  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  occ 
only  nine  times  (Judg.  xiv.  3;  xv.  18;  i  Sam.  xiv.  6;  xvii.   26,  3^ 
xxxi.   4;  2  Sam.    i.  20;  i  Chron.  x.  4;  Isa.  Iii.   i)  in  the  intervai- 
and  several  of  these  passages  are  considered  by  the  critics  to  be 
later  date;  neither  is  there  any  allusion   to  circumcision  in  Ezekiel^^ 
except  the  mention  of  the  stranger  **  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  un— 
circumcised  in  flesh"  (xliv.  7,  9).     Of  course,  the  reason  for  this,  in 
both  cases,  is  that  the  law  of  circumcision  was  so  £imiliar  and  the 
practice  so  universal  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  mention.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  fast  of  the  day  of  atonement  is  not  mentioned  either  in 
the  historical  books  or  in  Ezekiel.     We  are  not  surprised  at  its  omis- 
sion from  the  former,  nor  can  this  cast  any  shade  of  doubt  on  its 
observance,  unless  some  passage  can  be  shown  in  which  it  would  have 
been  likely  to  be  spoken  of;  but  we  can  only  account  for  its  being 
passed  over  in  the  cycle  of  the  festivals  in  Ezekiel  on  the  supposition 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  his  scheme,  while  yet,  as  will  be  shown 
farther  on,  there  are  indications  that  he  recognizes  it,  in  his  other 
arrangements,  as  existing  in  his  time. 

While  abundant  references  to  the  Mosaic  law  may  be  found  in 
every  part  of  Ezekiel,*  it  has  seemed  best  to  confine  the  present 
investigation  to  the  last  nine  chapters,  both  because  these  are  by  far 
the  most  important  in  this  connection,  and  also  because  these  have 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  general  interpretation 
of  these  chapters.  Some  will  have  them  to  be  literally  understood  as 
the  expression  of  the  prophet's  hope  and  expectation  of  what  was 
actually  to  be;  more  generally  the  vision  is  looked  upon  as  a  figur- 
ative description  of  the  future  glory  of  the  church,  clothed,  as  all 
such  descriptions  must  necessarily  be,  in  the  familiar  images  of  the 
past  A  determination  of  this  question  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  present  discussion,  but  is  so  closely  connected  with  it,  and  the 
argument  will  be  so  much  clearer  when  this  has  first  been  examined, 
that  it  will  be  well  to  give  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  considering 
Ezekiel's  language  in  this  passage  to  be  figurative,  f 

It  is  evident  that  Ezekiel's  description  differs  too  widely  from  the 
past  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  historical;  and  written  at  a 


*For  a  very  ample  list  of  quotations  and  allusions  to  the  law  in  Eze- 
kiel, see  pp.  105-110  in  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  Popular  Read- 
ing, &c.     By  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.  (Boston,  1881). 

fThis  question  is  treated  more  fully  in  my  notes  upon  these  chapters 
in  Bp.  Ellicott's  Commentary  for  English  Readers, 
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le  wlien  the  temple  lay  in  ashes  and  the  land  desolate,  it  cannot 
to  the  present     It  most  then  have  reference  to  the  future.    The 
iptioQ  is  certainly  that  it  portrays  an  ideal  future,  because  the 
Mr-hole  was  seen  '.'in  the  visions  of  God"  (xl.  2),  an  expression  which 
^^zekiel  always  applies  to  a  symbolic  representation  rather  than  to  an 
fc^ctoal  image  of  things  (cl  L  i;  viii.  3;   also  xi.  24,  and  xliii.  3). 
ftteftloreover,  if  it  is  to  be  literally  understood,  it  must  portray  a  state  of 
to  be  realized  either  in  the  near  future,  or  else  at  a  time  still  in 
Ivance  of  onr  own  day.      If  the  former,  as  is  supposed  by  a  few 
=rommentators,  it  is  plain  that  the  prophecy  was  never  fulfilled,  and 
r^cmains  a  monument  of  magnificent  purposes  unaccomplished.    The 
1  ttrmpt  to  explain  this  by  the  theory  that  the  returning  exiles  found 
mJtiemselves  too  few  and  feeble  to  carry  out  the  prophet's  whole  designs, 
^uid  therefore  concluded  to  postpone  them  altogether  to  a  more  con- 
^vxnient  season,  must  be  regarded  as  an  entire  &ilure.      For  one  of 
Xwo  suppositions  must  be  adopted,  both  of  them  leading  to  the  same 
r«ult:  either  that  of  the  negative  critics — that  certain  great  features  of 
Ue  Mosaic  law,   such  as  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and 
Lnites  and  the  general  priestly  legislation,  had  their  origin  with 
Ezekiel;  and  in  this  case  it  is  inconceivable  that,  while  adopting  this, 
DO  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the  authority  of  this  great 
prophet  in  other  matters;   or  else  we  must  accept  the  commonly 
received  view,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  earlier,  and  is  here  profoundly 
modified  by  Ezekiel.     In  the  latter  case,  however  much  the  returning 
exiles  might  have  been  disappointed  in  their  circumstances,  yet  if  they 
understood  the  prophet  literally,  they  must  have  looked  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  in  the  future,  and  would  naturally 
have  been  anxious  to  order  the  restored  theocracy  on  his  plan,  as  far 
as  they  could,  from  the  first,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  future  changes; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  scheme,  such  as  the  cycle  of  the  feasts,  the 
ordering  of  the  sacrifices,  &c,  was  quite  within  their  power.      In 
either  case,  if  the  vision  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  inexplicable  that 
there  should  be  no  reference  to  it  in  the  historical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  and  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which  all 
relate  to  this  period,  and  describe  the  return  and  settlement  in  the 
land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  a  literal  fulfilment  still  in  the 
future.  Ordinarily  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  state  of  things  may 
not  possibly  be  realised  in  the  future;  but  here  there  are  features  of 
the  prophecy,  and  those  neither  of  a  secondary  nor  incidental  charac- 
ter, which  enable  us  to  assert  positively  that  their  literal  fulfilment 
would  be  a  plain  contradiction  of  the  Divine  revelation.     It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  conceive,  in  view  of  the  whole  relations  between  the  old  3.nd 
new  dispensations,  that  animal  sacrifices  can  ever  be  restored  bj 
Divine  command  and  with  acceptance  to  God.  And,  it  may  be  added, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  church  of  the  future,  pro- 
gressing in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  it  free,  should  ever 
return  to  **  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Jewish  bondage  h< 
set  forth. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  these  general  presumptions,  we  are 
pared  to  look  at  those  particular  indications  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  prophecy  itself  as  if  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood ideally.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  more  general 
indications,  such  as  the  regularity  of  proportions  and  forms,  the  sym- 
metry of  measurements  &c.,  which  here,  as  in  the  later  chapters  of 
the  apocalypse,  give  to  almost  every  reader  a  somewhat  indefinable 
but  very  strong  impression  of  the  ideality  of  the  whole  description; 
but  will  confine  myself  to  statements  which  admit  of  definite  tests  l^ 
regard  to  their  literalness. 

In  the  first  place,  the  connection  between  the  temple  and  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  in  all  the  sacred  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  i*^ 
the  thought  of  every  pious  Israelite,  is  so  close  that  a  prophecy  inci- 
dentally separating  them,  without  any  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  or 
of  the  reason  for  so  doing,  could  hardly  have  been  intended,  or  have 
been  understood  literally.  Yet  in  this  passage  the  temple  is  describ^^ 
as  at  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half  miles  from  the  utmo^^ 
bound  of  the  city,  or  about  fourteen  and  a  quarter  miles  from  ^^ 
centre.* 

A  temple  in  any  other  locality  than  Mount  Moriah  could  hardly  ^ 
the  temple  of  Jewish  hope  and  association.  The  location  of  Ezekiel  s 
temple  depends  upon  whether  the  equal  portions  of  land  assigned     ^^ 

*This  holds   true,  however  the  tribe  portions  of  the  land   and    *J}^ 
"  oblation"  are  located;  for  the  priests'  portion  of  the  "oblation,"  in    tn-^ 
midst  of  which  the  sanctuary  is  placed,  (xlviii.   10)  is  10,000  reeds »   ^^ 
aboBt  nineteen  miles  broad;  to  the  south  of  this  (xlviii.  15-17)  is  a  st.r*P 
of  land  of  half  the  width,  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  occupying  \^'**' 
its  "suburbs"  its  whole  width.      These  distances,  in  their  exactn^^"^* 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  cubit  which  is  variously  estimated,     ^^^g 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  is  taken  at  a  convenient  average  of  ^^g 
conflicting  estimates,  viz:  20  inches.     If  it  were  a  little  more  or  a  l^^^'^a 
less   the    general   argument    would   remain  the  same.     There  sho"*^ 
also  be  noticed  the  view  of  a  few  writers  (Henderson  on  xlv.  i;  ^^^^^^\^ 
tenberg  on  xlv.  i,  and  a  few  others)  that  the  dimensions  given  in  t:*^  ^ 
chapter  are  to  be  understood  of  cubits  and  not  of  reeds;  but  this  is  ^  ^ 
generally  rejected,  and  is  in  itself  so  improbable  that  it  seems  to  reqU*^       « 
no  discussion.     Even  if  adopted,  it  would  only  change  the  amount         . 
the  distance  and  would  still  leave  the  temple  quite  outside  the  city  " 
separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  space. 
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^F  each  of  the  tribes  in  ch.  xlviii.  were  actually  equal  in  area,  or  were 
m  OBir  strips  of  equal  width.  The  latter  view  is,  so  fiur  as  I  know, 
f  adopted  bjrall  commentators.  On  this  supposition  Ezekisl's  citj 
[  ^roald  be  se\'eral  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  still  north 
of  tbat,  would  be  well  on  the  road  to  Samaria.  On  the  other 
supposition,  it  would  fidl  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Hebron. 

In  either  case,  the  temple,  with  its  precincts,  is  described  as  a  mile 
square,  or  larger  than  the  whole  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  xliii. 
M2  it  is  expressly  said  "  that  the  whole  limit  thereof  round  about  *'  is 
'''apon  the  top  of  the  mountain."  But  without  pressing  this,  it  is 
liudly  possible  that  the  precincts  of  any  actual  temple  could  be  in- 
'tended  to  embrace  such  a  variety  of  hill  and  valley  as  would  be 
ixTolved. 

Moreover,   the  description  of  the    ** oblation"  itself  is  physically 

impossible.     The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  expressly  said  to  be  the 

^leditenanean  on  the  one  side  and  the  Jordan  on  the  other  (xlviL 

^5-21).     The  eastern  boundary  is  not  formed  by  an  indefinite  exten- 

^OQ  into  the  desert,  but  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  Jordan,  and 

^bo\*e  that,  the  boundaries  of  Hauran  and  Damascus.     It  is  substan- 

^Ij  the  same  with  that  given  in  Num.  xxxiv.  lo-ia,  and  in  both 

^=^ses  excludes  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  which  was  not  a  part  of 

**aiestine  proper,  and  in  which,  even  after  its  conquest,  the  two  and  a 

*^f  tribes  had  been  allowed  to  settle  with  some  reluctance  (Num. 

^^L  ).     Now,  if  the  portions  of  the  tribes  were  of  equal  width,  the 

*  oblation  "  could  not  have  been  extended  so  far  south  as  the  mouth 

^^^  the  Jordan :  but  even  at  that  point  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country, 

^^^rding  to  the  English  **  exploration  fund  "  maps,  is  only  55  miles. 

'^asoring  northwards  from  this  point  the  width  of  the  oblation,  47^^ 

^^Ues,  a  point  is  reached  where  the  distance  between  the  river  and  the 

^'^  is  only  40  miles.     It  is  impossible  therefore  that  the  oblation  itself 

^^Ould  be  included  between  them,  and  the  description  requires  that 

!^*^^re  should  also  be  room  left  for  the  prince's  portion  at  either  end. 

^t  Jias  been  suggested  that  the  prophet  might  have  had  in  mind  meas- 

^ 'dements  made  on  the  uneven  surface  of  the  soil  or  along  the  usual 

^^utcs  of  travel;  but  both  these  suppositions  are  absolutely  excluded 

^y  the  symmetry  and  squareness  of  this  description. 

Again:  the  city  of  the  vision  is  described  as  the  great  city  of  the 

^^stored  theocracy;  but,  as  already  said,  it  cannot  be  placed  geo- 

^^phically  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem.     Either,  then,  this  city  must 

^  understood  ideally,  or  else  a  multitude  of  other  prophecies,  and 

k        Notably  many  of  Ezekiel  which  speak  of  Zion  and  of  Jerusalem, 

^     most  be  so  interpreted.     There  is  no  good  reason  why  both  may  not 

/ 
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be  figurative,  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  both  literally;  for  some 
them  make  statements  in  regard  to  the  future  quite  as  literal  in  fo 
as  these,  and  yet  in  direct  conflict  with  them.  Such  prophecies,  b< 
in  Ezekiel  and  in  the  other  prophets,  in  regard  to  Jerusalem,  are  t 
familiar  to  need  citation;  yet  one,  on  a  similar  point,  from  a  propi 
not  much  noticed,  may  be  given  as  an  illustration.  Obadiah  (accoi 
ing  to  some  authorities,  a  contemporary  of  Ezekiel)  foretells  (ver.  1 
that  at  the  restoration  '*  Benjamin  shall  possess  Gilead";  but  accoi 
ing  to  Ezekiel,  Gilead  is  not  in  the  land  of  the  restoration  at  all,  a: 
Benjamin's  territory  is  to  be  immediately  south  of  the  "  obladoc 
Again,  Obadiah  (ver.  20)  says,  **The  captivity  of  Jerusalem"  (whi< 
in  distinction  from  **the  captivity  of  the  host  of  the  children  of  Israel 
must  refer  to  the  two  tribes)  '*  shall  possess  the  cities  of  the  south 
but  according  to  Ezekiel,  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  to  adjoin  the  ce 
tral  **  oblation,"  and  four  other  tribes  are  to  have  their  portions  sou 
of  them.  Such  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  It  must  sun 
be  a  false  exegesis  which  makes  the  prophets  gratuitously  contrad 
each  other  and  even  contradict  themselves  (as  in  this  case  of  Obadia 
almost  in  the  same  sentence. 

The  division  of  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes;  the  assignmc 
to  the  priests  and  the  Levites  of  large  landed  estates,  and  to  t 
former  as  much  as  to  the  latter;  the  enormous  size  of  the  temj 
precincts  and  of  the  city,  with  the  comparatively  small  allotment 
land  for  its  support,  are  all  so  singular,  and  so  entirely  destitute 
either  historical  precedent  or  subsequent  realization,  that  only  I 
clearest  evidence  would  justify  the  assumption  that  these  things  w< 
intended  to  be  literally  carried  out.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  diflf 
ing  numbers  of  the  tribes,  but — as  if  to  set  forth  an  ideal  equality 
an  equal  strip  of  land  is  assigned  to  each;  and,  the  trans-Jordai 
territory  being  excluded  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  land  bei 
set  apart  as  an  ''oblation,"  the  portion  remaining  allows  to  each 
the  tribes  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  territorj'  as,  on  the  avera^ 
they  had  formerly  possessed.  The  geographical  order  of  the  tribej 
also  extremely  singular,  and  bears  all  the  marks  of  ideality.  Mo 
over,  nearly  the  whole  territory  assigned  to  Zebulon  and  Gad 
habitable  only  by  nomads. 

A  further  difficulty  with  the  literal  interpretation  may  be  found 
the  description  of  the  waters  which  issued  from  under  the  eastc 
threshold  of  the  temple  (xlvii.  1-12).  This  difficulty  is  so  great  tl 
some  commentators,  who  have  adopted  generally  a  literal  interpre 
tion,  have  found  themselves  constrained  to  resort  here  to  the  figurati^ 
but  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  vision  is  essentia 
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one,  and  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  give  a  literal  interpretation 
to  one  part  of  it  and  a  figurative  to  another.  The  waters  of  the  vision 
run  to  the  "east  country,"  and  go  down  "to  the  sea,"  which  can  only 
be  the  Dead  Sea;  but  such  a  course  would  be  physically  impossible 
without  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  since  the  location  of  the 
temple  of  the  vision  is  on  the  west  of  the  water-shed  of  the  country.* 
They  had,  moreover,  the  effect  of  "healing"  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
an  effect  which  could  not  be  produced  naturally  without  providing  an 
outlet  from  the  sea,  and  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  ii)  excludes  the  idea  of  an 
outlet  No  supply  of  fresh  water  could  remove  the  saltness,  while 
this  was  all  disposed  of  by  evaporation.  But,  setting  aside  minor 
difficulties,  the  character  of  the  waters  themselves  is  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  a  perpetual  miracle.  Without  insisting  upon  the  strangeness 
of  a  spring  of  this  magnitude  upon  the  top  of  "  a  very  high  moun- 
tain" (xl.  2;  cf.  also  xliii.  12),  at  the  distance  of  1,000  cubits  from 
their  source,  the  waters  have  greatly  increased  in  volume;  and  so 
with  each  successive  1,000  cubits,  until  at  the  end  of  4,000  (about  a 
niile  and  a  half)  they  have  become  a  river  no  longer  fordable,  or,  in 
other  words,  comparable  to  the  Jordan.  Such  an  increase,  without 
accessory  streams,  is  clearly  not  natural.  Beyond  all  this,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  waters  themselves  clearly  marks  them  as  ideal.  They  are 
Jife-giving  and  healing;  trees  of  perennial  foliage  and  fruit  grow  upon 
their  banks,  the  leaves  being  for  "medicine,"  and  the  fruit,  although 
for  food,  never  wasting.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of 
"the  pure  river  of  water  of  life"  in  Rev.  xxii.  i,  2.  "  on  either  side 
of  which  was  "  the  tree  of  life,"  with  "  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits 
and  its  leaves  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  The  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  evidently  had  this  passage  in  mind;  and  just  as  he  has 
seized  upon  the  description  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  chaps,  xxxviii., 
xxxix.,  as  an  ideal  description,  and  applied  it  to  the  events  of  the 
future,  so  he  has  treated  this  as  an  ideal  prophecy,  and  applied  it  to 
the  Church  triumphant 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  whole  vision  is  inti- 
mately bound  together,  and  all  objections  whidh  lie  against  a  literal 
interpretation  of  any  one  part,  lie  also  against  the  whole.  Additional 
reasons  for  spiritual  interpretation  will  incidentally  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

If  it  is  now  asked — and  this  seems  to  be  the  chosen  ground  of  the 

This  is  true  with  any  possible  location  of  the  "oblation";  for  the 
central  point  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  is  well  on  the 
wwtern  water-shed  at  every  locality  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan 
«o  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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literal  interpreters — why  then  is  this  prophecy  given  with  sucli 
wealth  of  minute  material  detail  ?  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  this 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Ezekiel.  The  tendency  to  a  use  of  co 
Crete  imagery,  strongly  marked  in  every  part  of  his  book,  merely  cu 
minates  in  this  closing  vision.  The  two  previous  chapters,  especiallj 
have  abounded  in  definite  material  details  of  the  attack  of  a  great  hof 
upon  the  land  of  Israel,  while  these  very  details,  upon  examination 
show  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  literally  understood,  and  ths 
the  whole  prophecy  was  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  great  and  fin^ 
spiritual  conflict,  prolonged  through  ages,  between  the  power  of  th^ 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  here,  the  prophet,  wishing  to 
set  forth  the  glory,  the  purity,  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
church  of  the  future,  clothes  his  description  in  those  terms  of  the  pasi 
with  which  his  hearers  were  familiar.  The  use  of  such  terms  was  '* 
necessity  in  making  himself  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries;  just  a 
to  the  very  close  of  the  inspired  volume  it  is  still  necessary  to  set  fortl 
the  glory  and  joy  of  the  church  triumphant  under  the  figures  of  earthl 
and  familiar  things,  but  no  one  is  misled  thereby  to  imagine  that  th 
heavenly  Jerusalem  will  be  surrounded  by  a  literal  wall  of  jaspc 
1,500  miles  high  (Rev.  jcxi,  16,  18),  or  that  its  12  gates  shall  be  eac 
of  an  actual  pearl.  At  the  same  time  the  prophet  is  careful  to  intrc 
duce  among  his  details  so  many  impossible  points  as  to  show  that  hi 
description  must  be  ideal,  and  its  realisation  be  sought  for  beneat 
the  types  and  shadows  in  which  it  is  clothed.  It  may  be  as  imposs 
ble  to  find  the  symbolical  meaning  of  each  separate  detail  as  it  is  t 
tell  the  typical  meaning  of  the  sockets  for  the  boards  of  the  tabemach 
although  the  tabernacle  as  a  whole  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
type.  This  is  the  case  with  every  vision,  and  parable,  and  type,  an 
every  form  of  setting  forth  truth  by  imagery;  there  must  necessaril 
be  much  which  has  no  independent  signification,  but  is  merely  sul 
sidiary  to  the  main  point.  Ezekiel's  purpose  was  so  far  understoo 
by  his  contemporaries  that  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  carry  01 
his  descriptions  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  reconstru< 
tion  of  the  State.  The  idea  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  his  words  wj 
reserved  for  generations  long  distant  from  his  time,  from  the  forms  < 
the  church  under  which  he  lived,  and  from  the  circumstances  an 
habits  of  expression  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  under  th 
influence  of  which  he  wrote. 

With  this  unavoidably  prolonged  discussion  the  ground  is  cleare 
for  a  comparison  of  the  cul/us  set  forth  in  this  vision  of  Ezekiel  wit 
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that  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  an  examination  of  the  rela* 

tion  between  them.     This  discussion  is  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty 

of  finding  any  historical  data  which  will  be  universally  accepted.     If 

we  might  assume  that  any  of  the  older  historical  books  of  the  Old 

Testament  were  as  trustworthy  as  ordinary  ancient  histories  making 

DO  claim  to  inspiration,  or  that  the  books  of  most  of  the  prophets 

were  not  pious  frauds,  the  task  would  be  greatly  simplified.     As  it  is, 

I  shall  endeavor  to  conduct  the  examination  on  the  basis  of  such 

obvious  &ct8  as  would  be  admitted  by  the  authors  of  what  seem  to 

the  writer  such  strange  romances  as  Kuenen's   **  Religion  of  Israel" 

and  "  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel."* 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called  is  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  priests  and  Levites.      According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  they 
had  no  inheritance  of  land  like  the  other  tribes,  but  merely  scattered 
cities  for  residence;  and  were  to  depend  for  support,  partly  upon  their 
portion  of  the  sacrifices,  and  chiefly  upon  the  tithes  of  the  people. 
While  the  payment  of  these  tithes  was  commanded,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  provision  for  enforcing  their  payment.     This  rested  entirely 
^pon  moral  obligation,   and  the  condition  of  the  whole  Levitical 
tribe  was  thus  dependent  upon  the  conscientiousness  of  the  Israelites. 
*^hen  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  was  strong,  they  would  be 
^^U  provided  for;  when  it  was  weak,  they  would  be  in  want.     And 
^his  is  exactly  what  appears  from  the  general  course  of  the  history,  as 
^^U  as  from  such  special  narratives  as  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
^f  great  antiquity.      (See  Judg.  xvii.   7-18,  &c. )      Now,   after  the 
^^ile,  at  a  time  when  there  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  facts, 
^G   find  the  priests  and   Levites  similarly  unprovided  with   landed 
Property.     The  Mosaic  law,  the  condition  of  things  before  the  exile 
^^d  after,  agree  together;  but  Ezekiel  represents  a  totally  different 
*tate  of  things.     He  assigns  two  strips  of  territory,  one  to  the  priests 
^nd  the  other  to  the  Levites,  each  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
allotment  to  any  of  the  tribes  (xlviii.  9-14)-      This  very  small  tribe 
Would  thus  have  had  almost  twice  as  much  land  as  any  other;  and 
^^ch  a  provision  would  obviously  have  profoundly  modified  the  whole 
5^te  and  relations  of  the  priestly  order  and  of  the  subordinate  Levites. 
^li  this  point,  therefore,  we  find  that  if  any  process  of  development 
^^s  going  on  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Israel,  it  was  such  as  to 

*  Substantially  the  same  views,  especially  in  relation  to  Ezekiel,  are 

tiWen  by  Grat  {DU  GeschichiL  Backer  des  alien  Test),  Smend  \Der 

^ofhet  Ezechiel),  and  others,  with  sundry  variations  in  detail;  but  as 

*^uenen  is  the  author  most  widely  known,  and  presents  his  theories  in 

ibe  most  favorable  point  of  view,  the  references  of  this  paper  will  be 

confined  to  his  works. 
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leave  the  final  result  just  what  it  had  been  before,  while  the  sj'Steii 
Ezekiel,  which,  on  that  supposition,  should  be  a  middle  term 
tween  the  two,  is  entirely  foreign  to  both  of  them. 

There  are  other  noteworthy  points  involved  in  the  same  provisi 
According  to  Deut.  xix.  2-9  three  cities,  and  conditionally  anot 
three,  and  according  to  Num.  xxxv.  9-15  the  whole  six,  were  to 
selected  from  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  appointed  as  cities  of  refi 
in  case  of  unintentional  manslaughter.  The  same  provision 
alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxi.  13,  14,  and  it  plainly  forms  an  essential  feat 
of  the  whole  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  manslaughter  and  murd 
After  the  conquest,  according  to  Josh.  xxi.  this  command  was  e; 
cuted  and  the  cities  were  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  in  diffen 
parts  of  the  land,  three  of  them  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  ea 
ern  side  being  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  land  not  included 
the  original  promise  and  therefore  bringing  into  force  the  condition 
requirement  of  Deuteronomy.*  But  by  the  arrangement  of  Ezekii 
the  Levites  were  not  to  have  cities  scattered  through  the  land,  and  the 
central  territory  could  not  afford  the  necessary  ease  of  access  from  t 
distant  parts.  There  is  here  therefore  an  essential  difference  in  rega 
to  the  whole  law  in  reference  to  manslaughter  and  murder,  and  it 
plain  that  the  Mosaic  law  in  this  point  could  not  have  been  devis 
from  Ezekiel. 

But  besides  this  obvious  inference,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  i 
probable  that  this  provision  of  the  Mosaic  law  could  have  origina 
after  the  captivity,  when  it  would  have  been  entirely  unsuited  to 
political  condition  of  the  people.  Still  more,  it  is  inconceiva^ 
that  the  record  of  the  execution  of  this  law  by  Joshua  could  have  b( 
invented  after  the  time  of  Ezekiel;  for  neither  in  his  vision  is  any  si 
selection  of  cities  indicated,  nor  in  the  actual  territorial  arrangem 
of  the  restoration  was  there  any  opportunity  therefor.  Yet  the  sa 
account  which  records  the  selection  (incidentally  mentioned  in  c 
nection  with  each  city  as  it  is  reached  in  the  list)  clearly  recogni 
the  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. )  7 
distinction  then  must  have  been  older  than  Ezekiel. 

In  quite  another  point  Ezekiel's  assignment  of  territory,  taken 
connection  with  Numbers  and  Joshua,  has  an  important  bearing  uj 
the  antiquity  of  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites.  Accc 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  law  the  priests  were  a  higher  order  ecclesiastic 

^Deuteronomy  was  indeed  written  after  the  conquest  of  the  trs 
Jordanic  territory;  but  it  was  immediately  after,  and  when  this  terril 
was  yet  hardly  considered  as  the  home  of  the  tribes.  Some  wri 
prefer  to  consider  the  number  of  six  cities  as  fixed  and  the  three  c 
ditional,  which  in  their  view  were  never  set  apart,  as  making  nine. 
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than  the  Levites  and  in  accordance  with  this  position,  were  provided 
with  a  more  ample  income;  for  being  much  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
tribe,  the  priests  received  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  all  the  other  Levites 
(Num.  xviii.  25-28).  Both  these  facts  are  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  relations  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  post-exilic  times;  but  they 
are  at  variance  with  those  relations  as  set  forth  in  Joshua,  if  that  be 
post-exilic,  and  also  with  Ezekiel  considered  as  a  preparatory  stage  of 
the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  course,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Levites  must  have  been  originally  many  times  more  numerous  than 
the  members  of  the  single  family  of  Aaron,  and  if  Joshua  xxi.  be  very 
ancient  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  48  Levitical  cities  provided 
for  in  Numbers  (xxxv.  1-7)  should  have  been  given,  13  to  the  priests 
and  35  to  the  other  Levites  (Josh,  xxi.);  for  this  gave  to  the  priests 
individually  a  much  larger  proportion  than  to  the  Levites.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  provision  made  by  Ezekiel.  The  equal  strips  of 
land  given  to  the  priests  collectively  and  to  the  Levites  collectively, 
gave  much  more  to  the  former  individually.  But  all  this  would  have 
been  entirely  untrue  after  the  exile.  In  the  census  of  the  returning 
exiles,  given  in  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  number  of  priests  is  set 
down  as  4289  (Ezra  ii.  36-38;  Neh.  vii.  39-42),  while  that  of  the 
Levites — even  including  the  Neihinxm — is  ^jn^  or  but  little  more  than 
one-sixth  of  that  number  (Ez.  ii.  40-58;  in  Neh.  vii,  43 — 60  the 
number  is  752).*  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  Ezekiel  has  no  re- 
gard to  the  actual  numbers  of  the  two  bodies,  but  writing  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  process  of  separation  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites, 
intends  to  put  them  upon  a  precise  equality;  and  that  only  at  a  later 
period  was  the  pecuniary  provision  for  the  Levites  made  inferior  to 
that  of  the  priests.  If  this  be  so,  then  Joshua  xxi.  must  be  post- 
exilic;  for  in  its  whole  arrangement  it  clearly  recognizes  the  distinc- 
tion and  the  superiority  of  the  priests.  Yet  this  gives  35  cities  to  the 
veiy  few  Levites  and  only  13  to  the  comparatively  numerous  priests — 

*Kuencn  {Relig,  of  Isr.  Vol.  II.  p.  203,  204)  and  his  school  undertake 
to  explain  this  disparity  of  numbers  by  the  supposition  that  the  Levites 
^cre  ••  degraded  priests  "  of  which  he  thinks  he  finds  evidence  in  Ezek. 
jliv.  10-16.  For  the  present  point  this  is  quite  immaterial;  all  that  is 
^re  required  is  admitted  by  him — the  fact  of  the  great  disparity  in  num- 
"e^.  But  the  supposition  itself  is  quite  gratuitous,  and  rests  upon  two 
'infounded  assumptions:  (i)  that  "the  Levites"  in  ver.  xo  cannot  be 
'iscdzoT*  i^o^TJv  for  the  priests — a  point  to  be  spoken  of  elsewhere;  and 
W  that  the  "sons  of  Zadok"  ver.  15,  is  synonymous  with  "sons  of 
Aaron,"  which  is  not  true.  The  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel  is  that  the  prophet  means  to  degrade  the  priests  who 
nave  been  guilty  of  idolatry.  (See  Curiiss'  The  Levitical  Priests  p. 
74-77.)        ^      '         ^  ^       ^ 
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in  other  words  is  self-contradictory.  In  this  respect  the  bearing  of 
Ezekiel  is  plain;  it  makes  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  history  of  Joshua 
consistent  if  they  were  ancient,  but  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory 
if  Ezekiel's  vision  was  a  stage  in  the  late  differentiation  of  the  priests 
from  the  Levites. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  go  a  step  further.     It  is  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  Ezekiel  recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the 
Levites.    To  an  ordinary  reader  of  his  book  it  appears  that  he  make^ 
this  recognition  incidentally  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  of  an  old, 
£imiliar,  and  established  distinction.      He  nowhere  states  that  ther^ 
shall  be  such  a  distinction,  nor  gives  any  grounds  upon  which  it  shal^ 
rest,  nor  describes  who  shall  be  included  in  the  one  body  and  who  la 
the  other,  except  that  he  confines  the  priests  to  "  the  sons  of  Zadok'' 
(xl.  46;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii.  11),  of  which  more  will  be  said 
presently.     Certainly  this  does  not  look,  upon  the  face  of  it,  like  the 
original  institution  of  this  distinction.     But  Kuenen  {Relig.  0/ Isr, 
vol.  2  p.  116)  asserts  that  at  the  time  of  Josiah's  reformation,  **all 
the  Levites,  without  exception,  were  considered  qualified  to  serve  as 
priests  of  Jahweh,"  and  that  ''Ezekiel  is  the  first  to  desire  other  rules 
/or  (he  future;"  and  that  the  priestly  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge,  were  subsequent.     Again  he  says  (ib.  p.  153) 
**  Ezekiel,  in  uttering  his  wishes  as  to  the  future,  made  a  beginning 
of  committal  to  writing  of  the  priestly  tradition.     The  priests  in  Bab- 
ylonia went  on   in   his    footsteps.     A  first  essay  in  priestly  legis- 
lation— remains  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Lev.  xviii-xxvi. 
— was  followed  by  others,  until  at  last  a  complete  system  arose,  con- 
tained in  an  historical  frame.     Possessed  of  this  system,  the  priestly 
exiles,  and  among  them  Ezra  in  particular,  could  consider  themselves 
entitled  and  called  upon  to  come  forward  as  teachers  in  Judea,  and 
to  put  in  practice  the  ordinances  which  hitherto  had  been  exclusively 
of  theoretical  interest  to  them."*    These  passages  are  cited  from 
Kuenen  simply  to  bring  distinctly  before  the  mind  the  theory  which 
has  recently  gained  acceptance  with  an  intelligent  school  of  critics; 
it  is  the  bearing  upon  this  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  which  we  are  to  -— 

consider.     The  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  the  more  careful  ex 

amination  of  this  vision  bears  out  the  prima  facte  impression  produced^ 
by  it,  or  confirms  the  somewhat  elaborate  theory  of  Kuenen. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  Ezekiels  time  therc^ 
already  existed  two  classes  of  persons  known  respectively  as  •*  priests"" 

♦  He  admits  that  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  x  Kings  viii.  4,  bu^^ 
says  *•  this  is  merely  in  consequence  of  a  clerical  error."  Relig.  Isr^  " 
vol.  II.  p.  301.) 
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ajidas  '*  Levites."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
^xDcdoo,  and  whether  or  not  all  were  equally  entitled  to  o£fer  sacri- 
fices, Ezekiel  certainly  recognizes  the  two  classes  as  existing,  since  he 
c=oold  not  otherwise  have  used  the  terms  without  defining  them.  The 
^Mjcvites,  of  course,  may  be  considered  already  well  known  as  the 
cjescendants  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  but  why  not  the  priests  in  a  similar 
^^rar?  How  could  he  have  used  the  term  in  distinction  from  the 
Xevites,  if  no  such  distinction  had  been  hitherto  known  ? 

Bat  further:  Ezekiel  assigns  to  the  priests  the  functions  of  offering 
Rhe  sacrifices  and  of  eating  the  sin  offering,  while  to  the  Lentes  he 
^les  the  duty  of  "ministering  in  the  sanctuary."  Of  course  the 
mere  expression  "minister"  (xliv.  ii)  might,  if  it  stood  alone,  be 
imderstood  of  any  sort  of  service;  but  the  whole  context  shows  it  is 
meant  of  a  service  inferior  to  the  priests,  and  the  existence  here  of  the 
sme  distinctions  as  those  of  the  ^Josaic  law  has  been  so  universally 
Rcognized  as  to  lead  some  scholars  to  argue  that  the  pronsions  of  this 
law  most  have  been  derived  from  this  prophet  It  is  found  however, 
tbat  precisely  the  same  distinction  appears,  and  precisely  the  same 
doties  are  assigned  respectively  to  the  priests  and  to  the  Levites  in  the 
»ge  before  Ezekiel.  There  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  functions 
of  the  priests  since  there  is  no  dispute  about  them;  in  regard  to  the 
Uvites,  I  will  refer  only  to  a  single  passage  already  cited  by  Kuenen 
(iHsMp.  p.  304)  as  pre-exilic,  and  of  especial  interest  because  it  is 
taken  from  Deuteronomy  (xviii.  i-8),  and  is  partly  in  the  same  words 
as  those  used  by  Ezekiel.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  join  the  two 
classes  together,  but  on  closer  examination  is  found  to  make  a  clear 
<iistiDction  between  them.  "The  priests  the  Levites,  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  Israel;  they  shall  eat 
tbc offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance"  (vs.  i). 
This  statement  has  been  thought  to  show  that  the  whole  tribe  was 
^  treated  as  a  unit,  with  no  distinction  between  its  members.  If  it 
stood  alone  it  might  be  so  regarded;  but  the  lawgiver  immediately 
^  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  two  parts  of  the  tribe:  "  And  this 
sball  be  the  priests'  due  from  the  people,  from  them  that  offer  a  sac- 
nficc,"  specifying  the  parts  of  the  victim  and  also  the  first  fruits;  "  for 
tfe  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  him  out  of  all  thy  tribes  to  stand  to 
Diinistcr  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  forever."  So  far 
ihout  the  priests.  Then  follows,  "And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of 
tbj  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  sojourned,  and  come  with  all 
the  desire  of  his  mind  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose, 
tben  be  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his 
brethren  the  Levites  do,  which  stand  before  the  Lord.    They  shall 
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have  like  portions  to  eat,  besides  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his 
patrimony."  There  is  here  nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priests, 
about  sacrifice;  but  the  Levites  appear  to  be  inferior  ministrants,  jast 
as  in  the  Book  of  Numbers;  and  it  is  provided  that  any  of  the  tribe» 
wherever  he  has  before  lived,  may  come  and  join  himself  to  thci^ 
number  and  share  in  the  provision  for  their  support,  without  regard 
to  his  private  property.  The  supposition  that  the  Levites  referred  tC 
in  these  last  verses  were  also  priests,  f'.  e,  entitled  to  offer  sacrifice^ 
would  be  exegetically  inadmissible;  for  they  are  said  to  **come  froni 
any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,"  while  in  Josh.  xxi.  9-19  the  cities 
of  the  priests  (described  also  as  the  sons  of  Aaron)  are  confined  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon.  Consequently  those  who 
were  to  offer  sacrifice  could  not  '*come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  ol 
all  Israel."*  But  independently  of  this  fact,  the  priests  are  mentioned 
in  Deuteronomy  with  their  duties,  then  afterwards  the  Levites  sepa 
rately  with  their  duties,  which  are  not  the  same;  and  the  point  woulc 
require  to  be  otherwise  most  clearly  proved  before  it  could  be  admit 
ted  that  the  persons  were  the  same.  Of  course  Ezekiel's  vision 
while  it  separates  clearly  the  priests  from  the  Levites,  yet  in  assignin| 
to  each  of  them  a  compact  territory,  looks  to  an  entirely  dififeren 
state  of  things  from  that  contemplated  in  Numbers  or  fulfilled  ii 
Joshua. 

Again:  the  expression  '*  the  priests  the  Levites"  used  seven  time 
in  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  9,  18;  xviii.  i;  xxi.  5;  xxiv.  8;  xxvii.  9 
xxxi.  9)  and  twice  in  Joshua  (iii.  3;  viii.  33)  has  been  relied  upon  a 
a  proof  that  the  two  classes  were  not  distinguished  when  these  book 
were  written.  That  this  argument  will  not  apply  to  Joshua  ha 
already  appeared,  and  Curtiss  in  his  '*  Levitical  Priests  "f  has  showi 
that  the  same  expression  is  used  in  the  post-exilic  books  of  Chroni 
cles;  but  our  concern  is  with  Ezekiel.  He  has  the  expression  twio 
(xlii.  19;  xliv.  15)  and  each  time  with  an  addition  which  leaves  n< 
possible  doubt  of  his  meaning:  "  that  be  of  the  seed  of  Zadok"  an< 
**  sons  of  Zadok.'*  Hence  the  same  reasoning  which  would  make  al 
Levites  into  priests  in  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Chronicles,  wouh 
make  them  all  into  **sons  of  Zadok"  in  Ezekiel. 

But  this  leads  to  another  fact  in  the  prophet's  description  of  th 
priesthood.     As  already  said,  he  recognizes  as  the  priests  of  the  futur 

♦This  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  supposing  Joshua  to  be  later  tha 
Deuteronomy;  but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  this  would  only  involv 
other  and  no  less  formidable  difficulties  on  the  other  side. 

t*'  The  Levitical  Priests,  a  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  Penta 
teuch."  By  S.  J.  Curtiss,  jr.,  Ph.  D.  with  a  preface  by  Franz  Delitzscl 
Edinburgh  and  Leipzig,  1877. 
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only  ''the  sons  of  Zadok  (xl.  46;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii.  11). 
Kuenen  indeed  seems  to  assume  (u&i  sup,  p.  116)  that  "sons  of 
Zadok"  and  "sons  of  Aaron  "  are  synonymous  terms;  it  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  they  are  really  very  different  By  universal 
agreement,  the  priesthood  was  not  of  old  restricted  to  the  "sons  of 
Zadok/'  and  it  may  be  added,  I  suppose  by  the  same  universal 
agreement,  it  was  not  so  restricted  afterwards.  The  return  of  other 
priests  is  mentioned  by  Ezra  (ii.  36-39)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  39-42), 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  been  any  question  that  priests 
ofotherfemilies  served  in  the  temple  in  later  ages.  Here  then  the 
prophet  is  found,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  to  be  at  variance  alike 
with  the  earlier  and  the  later  practice  and  with  the  Mosaic  law,  instead 
of  constituting  a  link  between  them.  If  it  be  alleged  that  he  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  priesthood  to  the  family  of  Zadok,  but  that  this 
was  found  impracticable  and  his  successors  carried  out  his  plan  as 
far  as  they  could,  by  restricting  it  to  the  wider  family  of  Aaron,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  where  is  the  proof  of  this  ?  Where  is  the  thought  or 
wiggestion  anywhere  outside  of  Ezekiel  that  such  a  narrower  restric- 
tion was  ever  desired  or  attempted  ?  If  we  look  upon  the  prophet's 
description  as  ideal,  the  whole  matter  is  plain  enough.  "The  sons 
of  Zadok,"  in  view  of  the  facts  of  history,  are  the  faithful  priests,  and 
only  such  would  Ezekiel  have  to  minister;  but  as  a  scheme  for  a 
change  in  the  actual  and  literal  priesthood,  the  whole  matter  is  inex- 
plicable. 

Another  point  in  which  Ezekiel  differs  from  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  in 

'^rd  to  the  persons  who  were  to  slay  the  ordinary  sacrificial  victims. 

According  to  Lev.  i.   5,  11;  iii.  2,  8,  13;  iv.  4  (cf.  15),  24,  29,  S3* 

tlie  victim  was  to  be  killed  by  the  one  who  made  the  offering,  and 

^cording  to  Ex.  xii.  6,  the  same  rule  was  to  be  observed  with  regard 

to  the  Passover.     This  was  apparently  the  custom  in  all  ages.     The 

language  of  Josephus  {An/,   iii.    9.  §   i),  although   not  very  clear, 

avors  this  supposition,  and  the  record  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  20,  ss.,  34; 

*tt.  ly  seems  decisive.     In  this  post-exilic  book,  in  the  account  of 

"^c  purification  of  the  sanctuary  under  Hezekiah,   the  exceptional 

^crifices  of  the  purification  are  said  to  be  slain  by  the  priests,  and  the 

^'Stance  of  the  Levites  in  flaying  the  victims  is  expressly  excused  on 

account  of  the  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  the  priests,  while  at  the 

^^bsequent  Passover  it  is  said   "the  Levites  had  the  charge  of  the 

"ling  the  Passovers  for  everyone  that  was  not  clean. "    These  excuses 

^^  ^Hese  acts  imply  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  it  was  still  the 

^^om  for  the  people  to  kill  their  own  sacrifices  and  for  the  priests  to 

y  t.hem.     The  Levitical  law  and  the  post-exilic  custom  (as  well  as 
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the  pre-exilic)  here  agree  as  usual;  but  Ezekiel  is  quite  apart  froi 
them  and  provides  (xliv.  ii)  that  the  Levites  '* shall  slay  the  burr 
offering  and  the  sacrifice  for  the  people."  Here  again  he  is  not  at  ai 
in  the  line  of  a  developing  system.  It  may  be  added  incidentally  tba 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  shows  what  would  have  been  the  actuai 
progress  of  development  if  it  had  existed  in  these  matters  in  Israel; 
for,  by  changing  the  number  of  the  pronouns  and  verbs  in  Leviticas, 
it  makes  the  priests  the  slayers  of  the  victims  in  all  cases. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  office  of  high-priest  is  ignored  in 
this  vision,  and  an  argument  has  been  based  on  this  fact  to  show  that 
the  writings  of  Ezekiel  mark  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  when  the  precedence  of  the  high-priest  had  not  yet 
been  established.  The  fundamental  statement  itself  is  not  strictly 
true,  and  it-  will  appear  presently  that  the  prophet,  in  several  different 
ways,  incidentally  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  high-priest  and  ol 
some  of  the  principal  laws  in  relation  to  him.  But  the  high-priest 
fills  a  prominent  and  important  place  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and 
if  it  could  be  shown  on  the  one  hand  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
before  the  captivity,  and  on  the  other,  that  Ezekiel  knew  of  none,  it 
would  certainly  create  a  presumption  that  the  laws  of  the  priesthood 
might  be  of  later  origin.  But  the  facts  are  so  precisely  opposite,  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  propositions  seems  very  strange.  It  may  be 
well  to  refer  again  to  Kuenen,  as  a  fair  exponent  of  this  school  ol 
critics,  to  show  that  the  non-existence  of  the  high-priesthood  before 
the  captivity  is  distinctly  maintained  by  them.  He  admits,  indeed, 
**lhat  one  of  the  high-priests,  who  bore  the  title  of  Kohin  hagadbi 
[*  the  high-priest']  or  Kohin  rbsch  [*the  head-priest'],  at  any  rate 
from  the  days  of  Jehoash,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  priests," 
but  he  associates  him  in  honor  and  rank  only  with  the  three  *•  door- 
keepers," and  tells  us  that  the  various  passages  cited  *' teach  us  that 
one  of  the  priests  superintended  the  temple,  or,  in  other  words,  kept 
order  there,  in  which  duty  he  was  of  course  assisted  by  others";  and 
that  *'it  follows,  from  2  Kings  xi.  18;  xii.  12;  Jer.  xxix.  26,  that 
this  post  was  instituted  by  Jehoiada,  the  contemporary  of  King 
Jehoash"  {Relig,  of  Isr,  vol.  II.  p.  304).  Again  he  marks  emphat- 
ically, as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  late  origin  of  the  high-priesthood, 
that  *'the  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the  priests  and  the  high- 
priest,  Lev.  xxi.  1-9  and  verses  ia-15,  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Ezekiel"  {ib.  p.  190).  And  still  again  {ib,  p.  214),  he  represents  that, 
even  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  duties  and  authority  ol 
the  high-priest  were  still  in  a  vague  and  unsettled  condition. 

The  point  here  to  be  determined  is  whether  we  have  evidence  ol 
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^^e  existence  before  the  captivity  of  a  high-priesthood  as  an  import- 
ant, regular  office,  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  forming  one  of  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  Israelitish  polity.     Of  course,  we  could 
"ot  expect  to  find  in  such  histories  as  have  been  preserved  other  than 
'^^^^re  and  incidental  allusions   to  the  details  of  the  high-priest's 
duties,  his  dress,  and  such  matters.      Such  allusions  do  occur,  as  in 
^he  case  of  Ahimelech  at  the  time  of  David  s  flight  (i  Sam.  xxi.  1-9). 
and  of  the  ephod  of  Abiathar  (i  Sam.   xxiii.  6,  9 — observe  that  in 
ver.   Q  it  is  "TfONH  with  the  definite  article),  in  connection  with  David's 

enquiry  of  the  Lord.  (Comp.  also  the  charge  against  Ahimelech 
that  he  **  enquired  of  the  Lord"  for  David,  i  Sam.  xxii.  10,  15). 
P*^t  the  question  is  not  about  these  matters  of  detail;  the  main  point 
'Sf  that  in  Israel  the  priestly  order  had,  and  almost  of  necessity  must 
nave  had,  especially  in  the  times  before  the  monarchy,  an  authorita- 
^ive  and  real  head,  as  was  the  case  with  other  nations  of  antiquity. 
5*^^X1  the  exception  here  proves  the  rule,  and  we  find  that  temporarily, 
*^  One  anomalous  period  of  the  histor}',  during  the  reign  of  David, 
^*^ere  were  two  heads  or  high-priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar.  The 
*atter,  after  the  slaughter  of  his  father  and  kinsman  by  Saul,  had  fled 
^  iDavid  in  his  outlawry  and  had  become,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
^^ome  by  inheritance,  his  high-priest.  Meantime  the  office  could 
"^^t  be  left  in  abeyance  under  the  regular  government,  and  when 
j^avid  ascended  the  throne  he  found  the  high-priesthood  occupied  by 
^^ok.  He  did  not  presume  to  displace  him,  and  neither  would  he 
^^place  the  faithful  sharer  of  his  own  adversity;  so  it  came  about  that 
^^th  were  recognized.     This  anomalous  state  of  things  was  the  more 

^^ Arable  because  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  history,  the  ark 
^^ci  the  tabernacle  were  separated,  while  the  duties  of  the  high  priest 
^'^'"e  connected  with  both  of  them.  The  high  priest,  or  during  the 
*^^od  just  mentioned,  the  two  high  priests,  are  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
o^^ing  passages  which  are  expressly  cited  by  Kuenen  {Relig.  of  Isr, 
^^^tell.  on  ch.  viii.  Vol.  II.,  p.  304)  as  pre-exilic:  2  Sam.  viii.  17; 
•     25;  I  Ki.  iv.  4;  ii.  22,  26,  27;  2  Ki.  xii.  10;  xxii.  4,  8;  xxiii.  4; 

'^'^-  18;  Jer.  XX.  I.     It  is  well  known  how  greatly  this  list  might  be 

^t-^nded,  and  also  how  often  the  high  priest  is  mentioned  in  the 
*^c^oks  of  Joshua  and  i  Samuel,  the  names  of  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  Eli 

*"     -Ahiah,  being  often  given  in  connection  with  the  office,  besides 
*^ose  of  Ahimelech,  Abiathar,  Zadok,   and  Ahitub.     It  would   be 

^'"^  to  find  any  single  fact  in  the  whole  compass  of  Israelitish  his- 
^ry  in  itself  more  probable  or  more  abundantly  attested  than  the 

^*stence  of  the  office  of  a  real  high  priest,  an  important  functionary 
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in  the  kingdom,  the  counsellor  of  the  rulers,  and  whose  especi; 
office  it  was  to  ** enquire  of  the  Lord"  and  communicate  His  coti 
mands  at  important  national  emergencies.  There  is  also  perfect 
clear  and  ample  evidence  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  san 
office  after  the  captivity.  Jeremiah  (Hi.  24-27)  and  the  author  oft 
second  book  of  Kings  (xxv.  18-21)  give  the  name  of  the  person  w 
held  the  office  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Seraia 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  while  Ezra  (ii.  2;  iii. 
8,  9;  iv.  3;  V.  2;  X.  18)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  7;  xii.  i,  7,  10,  3 
unite  with  Haggai  (i.  i,  12,  14;  ii.,  2,  4)  and  Zechariah  (iii.  i, 
6,  8,  9;  vi.  11)  in  mentioning  Joshua,  or  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Josede^ 
as  the  high  priest  of  the  restoration.  But  Ezekiel's  vision,  it  is  sa 
recognizes  no  such  office,  and  as  will  be  seen  presently,  intentions 
excludes  it  Once  more  then,  this  vision  not  only  gives  no  cou 
tenance,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory,  that  Ezekiel  ori^ 
nated'or  was  a  direct  link  in  the  development  of  the  priesthood  fro 
an  earlier  to  a  later  differing  form. 

There  is  however,  one  curious  point  incidentally  occurring  in  th 
vision  which  shows  that  Ezekiel  was  familiar  with  the  office  of  big 
priest.  In  the  various  measurements  of  the  temple  and  all  its  detail 
given  in  chaps,  xli.,  xlii.,  the  prophet  everywhere  accompanies  ih 
measuring  angel  until  he  comes  to  the  holy  of  holies.  There  th 
angel  enters  alone,  as  is  shown  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  languag 
(xli.  3).  This  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  a  consciousness  0 
the  part  of  Ezekiel,  the  priest,  that  he  might  not  enter  there,  and  (sine 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  temple  was  not  to  I 
entered  at  all)  an  allusion  to  that  provision  of  the  law  by  whic 
entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies  was  forbidden  to  all,  save  to  the  hig 
priest  only  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  I  do  not  know  of  ar 
other  explanation,  and  if  this  be  the  true  one,  it  shows  that  not  on 
the  high  priest,  but  the  principal  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  him  at 
also  the  day  of  atonement  was  known  to  the  prophet 

That  the  omission  of  the  high  priest  from  this  vision  is  not  ace 
dental  but  intentional  is  shown  by  the  laws  of  the  priesthood  here  s 
forth.  These  laws  treat  the  priesthood  as  a  single  body  without  di 
tinction  and,  considered  only  in  themselves,  admit  of  either  of  tv 
interpretations:  (i)  on  the  development  hypothesis,  that  they  a 
original  and  general  laws  which  were  subsequently  differentiated  in 
the  special  stricter  ones  for  the  high  priest,  and  the  less  strict  for  h 
brethren;  or  (2)  that  the  specific  laws  were  actually  older  than  Ezekic 
but  when  he  omitted  the  high  priest  from  his  scheme,  he  cor 
bined  them   into  a  certain   mean  between   the  two.    The   choi 
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between  these  two  hypotheses  is  at  once  determined  in  &vor  of  the 

latter  if,  as  has  already  been  shown,  there  was  a  real  high  priest  in  the 

previous  ages.     All  reasonable  ground  of  argument  from  these  laws 

in  &vor  of  the  development  hypothesis  is  thus  taken  away;  and  not 

only  so,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  vision  that  Ezekiel  knew  of  those 

stricter  laws  in  regard  to  the  high  priest  which  did  not  apply  to  the 

priesthood  in  general.     Besides  the  allusion  already  mentioned,  the 

peculiarity  of  the  prophet's  laws  appears  especially  in  two  points  :  in 

regard  to  marriage,  and  in  regard  to  mourning.      For  the  former, 

tbe  Levitical  law  allowed  the  marriage  of  the  ordinary  priest  to  any 

but  a  profane  or  divorced  woman,  laying  no  restriction  upon  the 

niarriage  with  a  widow  (Lev.  xxi.  7);  but  it  restricted  the  high  priest 

to  marriage  with  '* a  virgin  of  his  own  people"  {t&,  14).     Ezekiel 

Drakes  a  general  compromise  law  for  all,  allowing  marriage  with  a 

^idow  in  case  her  former  husband  had  been  a  priest  (xliv.  22).     The 

^nae  thing  is  true  of  mourning.     Ezekiel  in  general  repeats  literally 

^e  law  of  Lev.  xxi.  1-3,  1 1-14,  but  while  there  is  there  a  distinction 

^Iween  the  high-priest  and  the  ordinary  priest,  here  there  is  one 

^Intermediate  regulation.     In  Leviticus  the  ordinary  priest  might  be 

"defiled  for  the  dead"  '*  for  his  kin  that  is  near  unto  him,"  while 

^hisisin  all  cases  whatever  forbidden  to  the  high-priest;  in  Ezekiel 

(*liv.  25-27)  such  defilement  for  the  dead  that  **  is  near  of  kin  "  is 

^.Howed  to  all,  but  must  be  followed  not  only  by  the  ordinary  cleansing 

*fter  contact  with  a  dead  body  (see  Num.  xix.  11-17),  but  also  by  a 

^cond  special  period  of  seven  days  closed  by  a  sin  offering  before  the 

P*^est  again  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     It  will  be  noticed 

^^at  there  is  here  not  only  allusion  to  the  laws  of  Leviticus,  but  also 

^o  a  cleansing,  apparently  that  prescribed  in  Numbers. 

The  regulations  for  the  priests'  dress  (xliv.   17-19)  require  no 
Special  notice.     They  are  very  brief;  and  as  far  as  they  go,  are  a  simple 
'"^production  of  the  provisions  of  Lev.  xxviii.     They  have  altogether 
*^^  air  of  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  that  law  and  specifying  only  a 
^^  particulars  to  recall  the  whole.     As  far  as  any  inference  is  to  be 
"'^Vrn  from  them,  it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  recognition  of  the 
iled  precepts  of  Leviticus  as  already  familiar. 
^^e  may  now  pass  to  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  and  under  this  gen- 
head  two  points  are  to  be  considered  :  ist,  the  changes  in  the 
^^tv^al  of  the  particular  feasts  and  sacrifices,  and  2d,  the  changes  in 
vh^  cycle  of  the  feasts  themselves.     Under  the  former  head  the  change 
^»^ich,  if  literally  carried  out,  would  have  been  the  most  striking  one 
^^   the  Israelite  because  most  constantly  before  his  mind,  was  that  in 
^^  daily  burnt  offering.     Ezekiel  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  burnt 
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offering  every  morning;  he  says  nothing  whatever  of  an  evening  sac- 
rifice and  his  language  is  justly  thought  to  exclude  the  idea  of  one 
(xlvi.  13-15).     The  Mosaic  law  commanded  that  there  should  be  a 
burnt  offering  hoih  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxix.  38,  39;  Num- 
xxviii.  3,  4;  cf.  also  Lev.  vi.  8,  9).     Is  this  an  enlargement  of,  aii^ 
therefore  later  than  Ezekiel's  prescription  ?     Of  course  this  will  depend 
upon  whether  there  is  evidence  of  the  custom  of  evening  sacrificr^ 
before  the  time  of  the  exile.     There  are  two  passages  which,  as  the^ 
stand  in  our  version,  are  clear  and  decisive  upon  this  point     In  t^ 
Ki.  xviii.  36  it  is  said  in  connection  with  the  controversy  between- 
Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mt  Carmel.  *'  It  came  to  pass  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  Elijah "  &c 
Here  this  is  evidently  regarded  as  so  fixed  a  custom  as  to  sufiSce  in 
itself  to  make  the  hour.      Again,  in  2  Ki.  xvi.   15,  when  Ahaz  had 
introduced  his  own  idolatrous  altar  and  yet  wished  the  legal  sacri- 
fices to  go  on  as  usual,   he  ''commanded  Urijah  the  priest,  saying, 
upon  the  great  altar  burn  the  morning  burnt. offering,  and  the  evening 
meat  offering "  &c.     Either  of  these  passages,  much  more  both  of 
them,  would  be  entirely  decisive  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  word 

used  for  the  evening  sacrifice  in  both  cases  is  nHDO  and  it  is  urged  that 

t:  • 

this  means  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  After  the  restoration  also,  when 
Ezra  on  one  occasion  **sat  astonied  until  the  evening  sacrifice"  (Ezra 
ix.  4)  the  word  is  the  same.  It  is  therefore  suggested  by  some  in- 
terpreters that  before  and  after  the  exile,  as  far  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  the 
custom  may  have  been  to  offer  a  burnt  offering  in  the  morning  and 
an  unbloody  oblation  in  the  evening;  and  this  interpretation  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  Ps.  cxli.  2,  "  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before 
thee  as  incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  nriDp-" 

From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  Mosaic  law,  being  at  variance  with  this 
custom,  and  also  with  Ezekiel,  must  be  of  later  origin;  but  if  so,  it 
must  be  also  later  than  the  book  of  Daniel,  (which  these  critics  place 
at  165  B.  C.)  for  he  also  describes  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice  as 
''the  time  of  the  evening  nrOD"    (ix.    21).      As   far   as  Ezekiel  is 

concerned,  this  argument  is  seen,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  to  have 
no  force;  for  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  account  for  his  omission  of  a  reg- 
ular evening  oblation  as  of  a  burnt  offering.  But  the  matter  cannot 
be  left  here,  for  the  whole  interpretation  is  wrong.  The  technical 
meaning  of  nn^D  as  an  unbloody  oblation  belongs  to  the  Levitical 

law,  and  if  this  law  be  of  later  origin,  as  is  claimed  by  some  critics, 
this  sense  cannot  be  carried  back  to  an  earlier  time.     Besides,  this 
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oblation  was  never  offered  alone  except  in  certain  peculiar  cases  which 
do  not  bear  upon  the  question;'*'  it  was  always  an  accompaniment  of 
the  bloody  sacrifice.     If,  therefore,  it  could  be  proved — which  it  can- 
not— that  in  i  and  2  Kings  and  Ezra  the  unbloody  oblation  was 
I      meant,   it  would  yet  remain  that  the  mention  of  it  implies  and 
involves  also  the  animal  sacrifice.     But  the  sense  of  the  word  outside 
of  the  technical  language  of  the  law  is  very  general,  being  applied  to 
aa  ordinary  present  (Gen.  xxxii.  13  [14],  18  [19],  20  [21],  21  [22]; 
^f^xiii.  10;  xliii.  11,  and  frequently),  or  to  tribute  (Judg.  iii.  15-18, 
ami  frequently);  and  when  this  is  a  present  to  God,  or  sacrifice,  it  is 
applied  indifferently  to   the   unbloody  or  to  the  animal  sacrifice, 
^^las  it  is  used  of  the  animal  sacrifice  of  Abel  as  well  as  of  the 
oiibloody  offering  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  3-5);  in  i  Sam.  ii.  29  it  is  clearly 
Decant  to  include  all  sacrifices,  but  with  especial  reference  to  those  of 
atiimals;  in  1  Sam.  iii.  14  it  is  used  with  njT  of  a  propitiatory  sacri- 

"<^^;  in  Mai.  i.  13  it  clearly  refers  to  an  animal  sacrifice,  since  the 
*  tom,  and  the  lame,  and  the  sick  "  are  mentioned.  In  feet,  it  is  a 
Srexieral  word  for  sacrifice  of  any  kind,  and  while,  following  the 
t^c^hnical  language  of  the  law,  it  is  often  used  specifically,  and  applied 
^^  the  unbloody,  as  distinguished  from  the  animal  sacrifice,  yet  it  is 
a-lao  used  of  sacrifice  in  general  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  be  sup- 
P^>sed  to  include  the  animal  sacrifice  (see  i  Sam.  ii.  17;  xxvi.  19; 
^  Chr.  xvi.  29;  Ps.  xcvi.  8;  Zeph.  iii.  10;  Mai.  i.  10;  ii.  12,  13; 
m,  3,  4).  There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  the  theory  that  the  eve- 
^^Bg  nnitj  of  1   Kings  xviii.  29;  2  Kings  xvi.  15;  and  Ezra  ix.  4, 

refers  to  an  unbloody  offering.  In  fact,  the  argument  would  prove 
too  much;  for  the  same  expression  is  used  also  of  the  morning  sacri- 
^cein  2  Kings  iii.  20,  *' it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the 
nn^p  was  offered."    It  remains,  therefore,  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 

Ezekiel's  provisions  stand  quite  apart  from  the  law  and  the  custom, 
and  give  no  indication  of  being  a  step  in  the  development  of  a  cultus, 

*The  only  certain  exception  is  the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15-26). 
*^  addition,  the  unbloody  oblation  was  allowed  fLev.  ii.  1-9;  vii.  9,  ro) 
^  a  voluntary  offering,  although  this  was  probaoly  in  connection  with 
the  other  sacrifices.  Also  it  was  a  special  offering  of  Aaron  and  his 
Sons  "in  the  day  of  their  consecration  "  (Lev.  vi.  20-23  ['3-^6])  in  con- 
junction with  their  other  offerings.  Further,  an  offering  of  the  first 
»ru its  of  vegetable  products  was  allowed  (Lev.  ii.  r2-r6;  vi.  r4-r8  [7,  81), 
"'It  in  so  far  as  this  was  "the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest"  it  was  to  oe 
^ccoinpanied  with  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  (Lev.  xxiii.  ro-12,  ry,  r8). 
j.'^c  sin  offering  of  fine  flour  of  the  very  poor  (Lev.  v.  20-13)  is  expressly 

flJstlnguished  from  the  pin^D- 

t:  • 
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We  regard  these  divergences,  on  the  contrary,  as  intentional  and 
designed  to  show  the  people,  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  law,  that  his 
vision  was  to  be  understood  ideally  and  not  literally. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  daily  offering. 
According  to  the  law  (Num.  xxviii.  3-5)  with  each  of  the  lambs, 
morning  and  evening,  a  meat  and  drink  offering  was  to  be  made  of 
I- 10  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  ^  of  a  hin  of  oil,  and  %  of  ahin  of  strong 
wine.  As  Ezekiel  speaks  of  but  one  offering  he  increases  the  accom- 
panying meat  offering  to  1-6  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  to  ^  of  ahin 
of  oil.  This  is  the  same  sort  of  change  as  in  the  case  of  the  priests' 
marriage  and  mourning:  the  omitted  provision  is  compensated  for  by 
an  increase  in  what  remains.  And  in  this  case  also,  the  omitted 
provision  having  been  certainly  customary  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
this  compensation  has  a  manifest  reference  to  the  familiar,  and  there- 
fore previously  existing  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

An  objection  may  be  here  interposed  that  the  non-observance  of 
the  detail  of  Ezekiel's  ritual  in  the  subsequent  ages  is  no  more  sur- 
prising than  the  corresponding  non-observance  of  many  particulars  in 
the  detail  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  is  very  evident  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  and  the  early  monarchy.  There  is  really  no  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  The  times  of  the  Judges  and  of  the  early 
monarchy  were  a  period  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral confusion  of  society  forbids  the  inference  that  such  laws  did  not 
exist;  but  the  times  after  Ezekiel  were  times  of  over-scrupulous  and 
even  superstitious  observance  of  the  minutest  details  of  ritual,  when 
it  is  inconceivable  that  his  scheme  should  have  been  neglected  through 
mere  inadvertence  and  carelessness. 

The  ritual  of  the  great  feasts  is  considerably  changed.  Pentecost 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  entirely  omitted.  In  regard  to  the 
comparative  value  of  these  omissions  in  the  historical  books  and  in 
Ezekiel,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  as  before:  the  omission  in  the 
former  may  have  been  merely  accidental,  and  proves  nothing;  in 
Ezekiel  it  must  have  been  intentional.  It  will  appear  presently, 
however,  that  while  omitting  the  Day  of  Atonement  from  his  scheme, 
he  does  probably  allude  to  it  in  a  way  that  shows  familiarity  with  its 
observance.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  Passover,  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  "New  Moons.'* 

The  Passover,  according  to  Ezek.  xlv.  21-23,  ^^  to  be  kept  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  number  of  days,  as  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Paschal  lamb  itself;  the  sin-offering 
by  the  Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxviii.  17,  22)  was  to  be  a  he-goat  for  each 
day,  here  (vs.  23)  a  bullock  for  the  first  day  and  a  he-goat  for  each  of 
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the  Other  days;  the  burnt  offering  for  each  day  by  the  law  was  to  be 
two  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  yearling  lambs,  here  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams;  the  meat  offering  by  the  law  was  to  be  3-10  of  a 
ephah  of  meal  mixed  with  oil  for  each  bullock,  2-10  for  each  ram, 
and  i-io  for  each  lamb,  or  in  all  i  %  ephahs  daily — here  a  whole 
cpbah  for  each  victim,  or  in  all  14  ephahs  daily  and  as  many  hins  of 
oil  (vs.  24).     The  offerings  in  Ezekiel  therefore  are  richer  than  those 
''equired  by  the  law.     The  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  special  sac- 
rifices for  the  Sabbaths.     According  to  the  law  (Num.  xxviii.   9) 
tljese  were  to  be  marked  by  two  lambs  for  burnt  offerings,  each  with 
^c   usual  meat  and  drink  offering;    but  according  to  this  vision 
(xlvi.  4-5)  the  Sabbath  burnt  offering  was  to  be  six  lambs  and  a  ram, 
'"^th  an  ephah  for  a  meat  offering  with  the  ram,  and  that  for  the 
lambs  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  generosity  of  the  prince,  and 

■ 

m  all  cases  a  hin  of  oil  to  each  ephah.  (Nothing  is  said  of  the  drink 
offering.)  It  is  diflScult  to  assign  reasons  for  these  details.  They 
plainly  do  not  agree  with  the  Mosaic  law,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  custom  of  later  ages  was  founded  upon  that  law.  We  have  no 
"ata  in  history  before  the  exile  to  determine  the  custom  in  these 
details  one  way  or  the  other;  but  the  presumption  is  that  here  as  else- 
where the  prophet  has  intentionally  varied  from  the  known  law  and 
custom  in  order  to  mark  the  ideal  character  of  his  vision.  Certainly 
^his  is  no  beginning  or  early  stage  in  a  developing  culius;  for  other- 
wise, in  these  details,  which  could  as  well  be  arranged  one  way  as 
Mother,  the  authority  of  the  prophet  would  have  been  followed;  but 
ftere  never  was  any  attempt  even,  so  far  as  historw  shows,  to  realize 
his  ideal. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  has  no  name  given  to  it  in  Ezekiel, 
but  is  simply  a  feast  of  seven  days  in  the  seventh  month  (xlv.  25),  is 
greatly  simplified.  Here  the  sacrifices  are  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Passover, — an  entire  change  from  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxix.  12-24) — with,  on  the  whole,  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  victims  and  an  omission  of  the  extra  eighth 
day  added  to  the  feast  in  Lev.  (xxiii.  36,  39)  and  Num.  (xxix.  35), 
*nd  which  in  the  law  was  expressly  characterized  as  an  addition, — 
sometimes  included  and  sometimes  not  in  the  mention  of  the  feast. 
In  regard  to  these  changes  the  same  remarks  are  to  be  made  as  in  the 
^^*se  of  the  Passover,  with  only  this  addition,  that  it  appears  from 
"^th  I  Kings  viii.  65,  66  and  2  Chron.  vii.  8-10  that  this  eighth  day 
^"^^  always  looked  upon  in  the  same  way — as  a  part,  and  yet  not  a 
^^  of  the  feast.      Solomon  keeps  the  feast  to  that  day  inclusive, 
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and  then  he  makes  a  solemn  assembly,  and  yet  on  that  day  dismi 
the  people  to  their  homes.  * 

In  regard  to  the  New  Moons,  or  the  first  day  of  every  month,  tb^ 
Mosaic  law  prescribes  (in  addition  to  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings^ 
a  he-goat  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxviii.  15).      In  Ezekiels  schema 
of  the  feasts,  these  new  moons  are  entirely  omitted,  except  for  the 
first  month,  though  afterwards  incidentally  alluded  to.      The  Mosaic 
law  also   provided  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  for  a  day  of 
atonement,  with  special  and  very  peculiar  sacrifices  (Lev.  xvi. ).     All 
this  is  condensed,  as  it  were,  in  this  vision,  into  two  sacrifices,  each 
of  a  young  bullock,  one  upon  the  first  and  one  upon  the  seventh  day 
of  the  first  month,  with  particulars  in  regard  to  them  (to  be  men- 
tioned presently)  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  day  of  Atonement     Now, 
it  is  certain  from  the  history  of  David  (i  Sam.  xx.  5,  18,  24)  and 
from  other  historical  records  (2  Kings  iv.  23;  i  Chron.  xxiii.  31;  2 
Chron.  ii.  4;  viii.  13;  xxxi.  3),  as  well  as  ft'om  allusions  in  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  (Isa.  i.  13^14;   [Ixvi.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3];  Hos.  ii.  11; 
Amos  viii.  5)  that  the  new  moons  were  kept  as  sacred  feasts  in  the 
ages  before  the  exile,  as  it  is  known  that  they  were  also  afterwards 
(Ezra  iii.  5;  Neh.  x.  33).      The  omission  of  these  new  moons  from 
this  description  of  the  feasts  is  particularly  instructive,  because  Ezekiel 
himself,  in  other  parts  of  the  vision   (xliv.  17;  xlvi.  3),  incidentally, 
but    repeatedly,    mentions  the    **new  moons"  (in  the  plural)    as 
days  to  be  sanctified  by  special  sacrifices,  and  requires  the  prince  to 
provide  the  same  offerings  for  them  as  for  the  Sabbath  (xlvi.  6).f 
He  thus  shows  that  he  was  familiar  with  them  and  expects  them  to 
be  continued,  but  in  this  setting  forth  of  the  cycle  of  the  feasts  he 
does  not  mention  them.     This  cannot  be  taken  then  for  a  part  of  the 
development  of  a  priestly  law. 

He  differs  from  the  Mosaic  law  also  in  the  ritual  of  the  blood  of 
these  sacifices  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month.  The 
Levitical  law  gives  no  directions  for  the  blood  of  the  offerings  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  doubtless  because  it  followed  the  ordinary 
rule  and  was  simply  sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the  altar;  but  it  required 

*  The  inconsistency  which  Kuenen  {Reltg,  of  Isr.  Note  II.  on  chap, 
viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  296,  7)  thinks  he  finds  between  the  passages  above  cited  is 
wholly  imaginary.  Solomon  observed  seven  days  for  the  dedication  of 
the  altar  in  imitation  of  Lev.  viii.-x.,  and  then  kept  the  feast  for  seven 
days  after  the  altar  had  been  consecrated.  Hence  i  Kings  viii.  65  speaks 
of  "seven  days  and  seven  days,  even  for  fourteen  days,*  and  then  of  the 
following  ••  eighth  day";  while  2  Chron.  viii. 9  explains  more  fully  "they 
kept  the  dedication  of  the  altar  seven  days  and  the  feast  seven  days." 

fThe  word  is,  in  this  last  case,  in  the  singular,  as  is  also  the  Sabbath; 
but  both  are  evidently  used  collectively. 
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the  blood  on  the  day  of  Atonement  to  be  brought  within  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  sprinkled  before  and  upon  the  mercy  seat 
Ezekiel  again  compromises  and  directs  that  the  blood  of  the  sin 
offering  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month  shall  be  put 
''upon  the  posts  of  the  house,  and  upon  the  four  comers  of  the  settle 
of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court" 
There  may  be  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  day  of  Atonement, 
but  nothing  like  a  generic  law  which  could  have  been  specialized  into 
the  particular  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  rather  a  purely 
ideal  ritual,  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  reducing  to  practice. 
There  is  no  such  congruity  between  it  and  the  Levitical  regulations 
M  a  development  hypothesis  would  require. 

We  may  now  consider,  in  a  few  words,  the  general  cycle  of  the 
feasts.    As  is  well  known,  the  Mosaic  law  prescribes  three  great  feasts, 
that  of  the  Passover  for  seven  days,  preceded  by  the  putting  away  of 
leaven  and  the  killing  of  the  Paschal  lamb;  that  of  "weeks"   or 
I^cntecost,  lasting  only  one  day;   and  that  of  Tabernacles,   lasting 
seven  days,  and  with  an  eighth  special  day  added;  these  three  great 
annual  festivals  are  all  expressly  recognized  in  Deuteronomy  (xvi. 
i~i6),  which  is  held  by  all  to  be  pre-exilic.      Besides  these,  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  day  of  atonement 
^ere  to  be  kept  holy  and  marked  by  special  sacrifices.      The  observ- 
ance of  nearly  all  of  these  is  recognized  in  the  historic  and  the  older 
prophetical  books.      The  cycle  of  Ezekiel's  vision  is  very  different 
He  omits  the  feast  of  weeks,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  new 
^oons  (except  that  of  the  first  month, )  and  inserts  a  new  feast  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  same  month.     This  last,  in  connection  with  that 
on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  he  seems  to  intend  as  a  compensation 
^or  the  missing  Day  of  Atonement;  for  he  describes  the  sacrifices  of 
^e  two  (xlv.  20)  as   '*for  every  one  that  erreth,  and  for  him  that  is 
^niple:  so  shall  ye  reconcile  the  house."     If  this  interpretation  is 
^rrect,  we  have  here  an  incidental  recognition  of  the  older  observ- 
ance of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  although  it  is  not  mentioned.     But 
*^owever  this  may  be,  Ezekiel's  cycle  of  feasts  accords  neither  with 
^hat  went  before  nor  with  what  followed  after  him.      Yet,  as  already 
^id,  it  is  plain  from  his  incidental  allusions  to  the  New  Moons  that, 
^*^  this  point  at  least,  he  knew  of  the  old  order,  and  expected  it  to  go 
^^;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sacrifices  prescribed  for  the  New 
^oons  (xlvi.  3-6)  are  not  the  same  as  the  special  sacrifices  of  the  first 
^onth  (xliv.  18-20).     Those  were  to  be  in  each  case  *'a  young  bul- 
lock" for  a  sin  offering;  these,  six  lambs  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offer- 
^^8r  (xlvi.  4).     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  intend  this  vision 
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10  form  [he  basis  of  an  actual  ckZ/wj,-  but  knowing  ihe  old  observanc    -^^^ 
expected  ihem  to  conlinue. 

Before  leaving  this  partof  the  subject,  k  may  be  well  to  refer  brie -^^■^ 
to  a  few  other  places  in  which  Ezekiel  evidently  recognizes  the  Mos^»-^ 
law,  although  either  altering  or  omitting  its  provisions.  In  xlii,  i,^  / 
he  requires  the  priests  to  eat  in  the  appropriate  "holy  chanjber*'" ^^  " 
"the  meat  offering,  and  the  sin  offering,  and  the  trespass  offering.  ^i' 
He  says  nothing  of  the  peace  offerings,  though  he  elsewhere  repeat-  ^^ 
ediy  mentions  them  (xliii.  17;  xlv,  15,  17;  xlvi.  2,  12),  nor  does  he  _'»• 

anywhere  give  the  ritual  for  them.      On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fol-  5*^ 

lowing  verse  (and  also  in  xlvi.  18,  ro)  the  prophet  is  more  explicit  -^ 

than   the  law,  requiring  that   "  the  priests' "  garments  wherein   they  •%'. 

minister  "shall  not  be  carried "  out  of  the  holy  place  into  the  outer  j 

court      There  is  no  such  general  direction  in  the  t.evitica!  law;  but  < 

the  same  thing  is  required  in  certain  special  cases,  and  may  therefore 
be  thought  to  he  implied  in  alt  (see  Lev,  vi,  10,  1 1 ).     Now,  whatever 
theory  is  adopted  concerning  the  relation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  Mosiac 
law  mustequally  explain  this  omission  and  this  insertion.     The  theory 
of  the  later  development  of  the  law  does  neither;  for,  in  the  one 
case,  it  would  be  a   violent  supposition  that  the  ritual  of  the  peace     ^^^H 
offerings  and  the  directions  about  eating  them  were  evolved  from  the     ^^^H 
prophet's  silence,  and  in  the  other  case,  it  would  be  very  strange  tbat      ^^^H 
in  such  a  matter  as  the  care  of  the  priests'  robes  the  later  law  shotild      ^^^^ 
be  the  less  dcfmite.      But  the  hypothesis  of  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  law  explains  both  fads  satisfactorily;  Ezekiel  had  no  occasion  to 
repeat  important  provisions  of  the  law  with  M-hich   both  he  and  ihe 
people  were  familiar,  but  it  was  natural  that  in  a  matter  of  detail,  he 
should  express  what  was  probably  the  common  understanding  of  the 

In  xliii.  II  it  is  required  that  the  priests' sin  offering  should  be     ^^^| 
burned   "in  the  appointed  place  of  the  house,  without  the  Sane-      ^^^| 
tuary."     This  refers  to  a  building  "in  the  separate  place"  which  is      ^^^^ 
provided  only  in  EKekiel's  vision  (sli.  13-15;  xlii.  i,  10,  13),  and  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  either  in  ihe   Pentateuch  or  in  the  temple  of 
the  restoration.     In  such  cases  it  was  simply  required  in  the  law  that 
the  body  of  the  victim  should  be  burned  "without  the  camp"  (Lev. 
iv.  \2,  13,  21;  xvi.  27,  Ac).       No  doubt  such  a  building  as  Ezekiel 
provided  would  have  been  a  great  convenience;  hut  it  was  never      ^^^k 

The  provision  for  large  landed  estates  for  the  priests  has  already  ^^^| 
been  mentioned;  but  in  view  of  this  the  statement  in  xliv.  z8,  that  ^^^^ 
the  priests'  office  and  perquisites  "shall  be  unto  them  for  an  inherit- 
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ance:  iS/^  their  inheritance:  and  ye  shall  give  them  no  inheritance 
in  Ismel/'  can  only  be  looked  apon  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  expres- 
sions in  the  Mosaic  law,  without  any  nice  regard  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  vision. 

The  provision  for  the  Sabbatical  year  was  distinctly  pre-exilic,  since 
it  is  given  at  length  in  Deut  xv. ;  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  its  observ- 
ance before  the  exile,  and  its  non-observance  is  given  by  the  Chron- 
icler (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21)  as  the  determining  reason  for  the  length  of 
the  captivity.  We  know  that  it  was  observed  after  the  restoration 
(i  Alace.  vi.  49;  Jos.  An/,  xiv.  10,  §  6;  Tacitus,  His/,  lib.  v.  2,  §  4). 
Here  again  is  an  important  and  characteristic  institution,  certainly 
forming  part  of  the  Hebrew  legislation  before  the  captivity,  neglected 
on  til  that  period,  and  observed  afterwards.  Exodus  (xxiii.  10,  11) 
^d  Leviticus  (xxv.  2-7)  contain  the  commands  for  it,  but  Ezekiel 
does  not  mention  it  He  certainly  is  not  in  this  respect  a  bridge 
tetveen  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  betweeen  pre-  and  post-exilic 
legislation. 

The  omission  of  all  mention  of  tithes  in  Ezekiel,  a  provision  cer- 
^inly  in  force  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  its  familiarity. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  all  the  males  of  the  people  were  required  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  sanctuary  at  the  great  annual  festivals  (Ex.  xxiii. 
^4,  17;  xxxiv.  23;  Deut  xvi.  16);  there  is  no  such  command  in 
Ezekiel,  doubtless  because  it  was  already  entirely  familiar.  But  in 
xlvL  9,  while  speaking  of  the  gate  by  which  the  prince  shall  enter, 
he  incidentally  recognizes  the  custom,  **  But  when  the  people  of  the 
land  shall  come  before  the  Lord  in  the  solemn  feasts,"  &c.  He  has 
ttiade  no  provision  for  this,  but  recognizes  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  omission  in  ch.  xliii.  is  not  only  very  striking  in  itself,  but  is 
^f  especial  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  main  question  under 
discussion.  In  vs.  18-27  a  detailed  order  is  given  for  the  seven  days 
consecration  of  the  newly  erected  altar,  at  once  recalling  the  similar 
consecration  of  the  altar  in  Lev.  viii.  But  in  that  case  the  consecra- 
tion was  a  double  one, — of  the  altar  and  of  the  priests;  here  the 
priests  are  entirely  omitted.  Why  ?  Evidently  because  the  altar  only 
^^  new  and  required  to  be  consecrated;  the  priests  had  been  conse- 
crated of  old. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  the  changes  of  ritual, 

^y  could  there  not  have  been  deviations  by  the  later  priests  from 

^^  scheme  of  Ezekiel,  just  as  well  as  by  Ezekiel  from  the  laws  of 

"loses?    Simply  because  there  is  a  good  reason  for  them  in  one  case 

*od  none  at  all  in  the  other.     If  Ezekiel  wished  his  description  to  be 
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understood  ideaily,  it  was  important  that  he  should  introdioe  arbi- 
trary variations  from  the  recognized  law  and  custom;  but  if  he 
intended  to  set  forth  a  scheme  of  actual  future  worship,  there  is  no 
known  reason  why  his  successors  should  have  deviated  from  it. 

Passing  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  economic,  or  political  fea- 
tures of  the  vision,  there  are  only  three  points  which  call  for  especial 
attention,  and  even  these  but  briefly;  the  provision  for  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  division  of  the  land,  and  the  regulations  respecting  the 
prince. 

There  is  no  distinct  provision  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  general  sacrifices,  and  we  are  told  that  this  was 
still  one  of  the  many  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  at  a  much  later  date.  But  it  is  fully  and  clearly 
setlled  in  Ezekiel's  vision.  The  cost  is  to  be  wholly  borne  by  the 
prince  (xliv.  17,  zi~i6;  xlv.  4-7),  who  is  to  be  provided  with  ample 
territorial  possessions  (xlv.  7,  8;  xlviii,  zo-jz).  As  far  as  we  have 
any  record,  this  arrangement  was  quite  new,  and  it  was  never  followed 
out.  It  was,  however,  so  wise  and  excellent  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  we  can  only  wonder  at  its  never  having  been  adopted,  if  any 
Israelite  had  ever  looked  upon  this  vision  as  a  basis  for  theocratic 
legislation. 

The  division  of  the  land  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  evidence  of  the  ideal  chafacter  of  this  vision;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  other  points  which  require  mention.  A  striking  feature 
of  it  is  the  ample  provision  here  made  for  the  prince  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  shall  belong  inalienably  to  him  and  his  sons  (xlvi.  17- 
18);  for  in  connection  with  this  assignment  it  is  said  (xlv.  iS)  "And 
my  princes  shall  no  more  oppress  my  people,"  and  again  (xlvi,  18) 
"  the  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  people's  inheritance  by  oppression," 
A  vivid  remembrance  of  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  former 
kings  was  evidently  in  the  prophet's  mind,  and  he  provides  a  new  and 
wise  remedy.  It  was  unfortunate  for  his  people  that  they  never 
thought  of  making  this  the  basis  for  actual  legislation,  and  so  avoid- 
ing once  for  all  the  evils  under  which  they  continued  to  suifer. 

Another  very  curious  provision  is  that  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
"oblation"  a  strip  of  land  is  reserved,  5,000  by  25,000  reeds  (xlviii. 
15-19),  in  the  midst  of  which  is  to  be  the  city  with  its  "suburbs" 
5.000  reeds  square.  The  remainder,  i.  t.,  two  pieces  of  land,  each 
5.000  by  10,000  reeds,  is  set  apart  that  "the  increase  thereof  shall 
be  for  food  unto  them  that  serve  the  city.  And  they  that  serve  the 
city  shall  serve  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel."  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  purely  Utopian  character  of  such  an  arrange- 
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at  in  actual  life;  it  is  safiicient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tber  this  nor  any  other  of  these  economic  regulations  ever  formed 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  were  ever  in  any  degree  attempted  to  be 
oat 
The  law  of  the  tenure  of  the  Levites'  land  is  considerably  changed 
m  that  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.     According  to  Lev.  xxv.  32-34 
e  Levites  might  sell  their  houses  and  even  their  cities  (only  retain- 
^  the  right  of  redeeming  them  at  any  time,  and  their  reversion  in 
e  year  of  jubilee) — but  they  might  not  sell  at  all  the  fields  of  their 
l>arbs.      This  last  provision  is  here  (xlviii.    15)  extended  to  all 
cir  landed  property  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  and  changes  the 
~  Knole  tenure  of  the  Levitical  land.     It  is  certain  that  it  was  never 
ed  into  effect,  for  there  never  was  any  such  territor}'  assigned  to 
<  Levites.     It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
connection  with  the  priestly  territon-. 

One  other  particular  must  be  noticed   in  connection  with   the 
vision  of  the  land.     Under  the  Mosaic  law  this  was  to  be  wholly  par- 
Ued  oat  among  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  although  frequent  reference 
made  to  the  "sojourning  "  of  strangers  among  them,  no  provision  is 
ade  for  allowing  them  any  interest  in  the  soil  of  the  holy  land, 
kiel,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  commands  (xlvii.    22,  33), 
Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  unto  you  and  the 
that  sojourn  among  you,  which  shall  beget  children  among 
;  and  they  shall  be  unto  you  as  bom  in  the  country  among  the 
ildren  of  Israel;  they  shall  have  inheritance  with  you  among  the 
bes  of  Israel.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  what  tribe  the 
sojoumeth,  there  shall  ye  give  him  his  inheritance."    Both 
provisions  were  adapted  to  their  different  times:  in  that  of 
the  land  was  looked  upon  as  the  sole  and  peculiar  possession 
the  chosen  people,  and  if  strangers  came  among  them  it  should 
as  "sojourners"  only;  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  matters  were  greatly 
^^3anged,  and  large  numbers  of  foreigners  had  long  had  their  per- 
residence  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.     It  is  only  for  these 
residents  "which  shall  beget  children  among  you  "that 
^^-^icl  provides.     It  is  ver}'  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Mosaic 
^^islation  should  have  been  subsequent  to  his  arrangements. 

But  by  &r  the  most  important  laws  of  this  vision  in  political  mat- 

are  those  concerning  the  relation  of  the  prince  to  the  temple 

^■^rship.     A  brief  mention  of  these  will  close  this  paper.     It  is  plain 

^^^t  under  the  old  theocracy  the  monarch  had  no  properly  ecclesiasti- 

^^  standing.     He  had  great  influence  of  course,  either  like  David  in 

^^t^ndng  and  improving  the  worship,  or  like  Ahaz  in  corrupting  and 
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injuring  it  But  he  was  not  recognized  at  all  in  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch  except  that,  in  Deut  xvii.  14-20,  it  is  declared  that,  in 
case  a  king  should  be  afterwards  desired,  his  otherwise  arbitrary 
power  must  be  checked  by  various  limitations.  Quite  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  of  the  great'  antiquity  of  that  legislation,  it  is 
found  that  the  monarch  never  had  any  other  than  a  purely  politiosd 
position.  This  obvious  fact  is  certainly  very  remarkable  if  tlie 
Mosaic  law  was  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  monarchic; 
indeed  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  laws  of  a  theocratic  state, 
if  written  when  there  was  a  monarch  upon  the  throne,  and  prescril> 
ing  the  duties  of  all  other  officers,  should  take  no  notice  of  tl^® 
monarch  himself.  But  the  difficulty  is  still  greater  if  it  could  1^ 
supposed  that  these  laws  were  inaugurated  or  largely  developed  i^^ 
Ezekiel  who  gives  such  a  prominent  place  in  his  scheme  '*to  th^- * 
prince."  It  is  certain  that  the  arrangements  here  suggested  .wer 
never  carried  out,  even  when  such  an  excellent  prince  as  Zerubbab^^ 
was  the  leader  of  the  restoration.  At  a  subsequent  time  the  oflS 
of  prince  and  priest  were  indeed  combined  in  the  Maccabees,  bu 
this  was  in  virtue  of  their  priestly  descent  and  ended  with  their  family 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  who,  while  he  niak 
the  prince  very  prominent  in  his  ecclesiastical  system,  yet  assigns  to 
him  no  priestly  functions. 

Let  what  Ezekiel  says  of  **the  prince"  be  carefully  noted.  His 
large  landed  estate,  given  expressly  to  prevent  oppressive  exactions 
from  the  people,*  and  to  enable  him   to  furnish  all  the  victims  and 


*In  this  connection  general  provision  is  made  (xlv.  10.  11)  for  just 
weights  and  measures  among  the  people.  No  one  can  read  the  passage 
without  observing  a  connection  between  it  and  Lev.  xix.  36  and  Deut. 
xxv.  13.  The  question  of  priority  is  indicated  by  the  terms  employed. 
The  words  used  here  and  in  various  parts  ot  the  Pentateuch  are: 
(i)  Ephah,  This  occurs  in  all  ages  of  Hebrew  literature  from  Exodus 
to  Zechariah.  (2)  Homer,  in  the  sense  of  a  measure,  found  in  the  law 
(3  times),  in  Isaiah  and  Hosea  (each  once),  and  in  Ezekiel  (7  times). 
(3)  Hill,  This  is  found  only  in  the  middle  books  (Ex.-Num.)  of  the 
Pentateuch  (16  times)  and  in  Ezekiel  (6  times).     (4)   Omer,  *)CJJ?»  ^^  ^he 

• 

sense  of  measure,  in  Exodus  only  (6  times).  (5)  Gerah,  in  the  sense  of 
a  measure  of  value,  only  in  Ex.-Num.  (4  limes)  and  in  Ezekiel  (once). 
(6)  Baih,  as  a  measure,  does  not  occur  earlier  than  Kings  (twice). 
Chronicles  (3  times),  Isaiah  (once),  but  in  Ezekiel  7.  times.  (7)  Cor. 
In  Kings  and  Chronicles  7  times,  in  Ezekiel  once.  That  is  to  say,  all 
these  terms  which  are  used  in  the  law,  with  the  exception  of  Omer,  are 
also  used  in  Ezekiel,  while  Hin  and  Gerah  appear  to  have  gone  out  of 
use  and  are  found  afterwards  only  in  this  vision,  and  Homer  only  else- 
where once  each  in  Isaiah  and  Hosea;  on  the  other  hand,  Rath  and 
Cor,  which  came  into  use  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  are  not  found 
in  the  law,  but  are  used  by  Ezekiel. 
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Other  offerings  for  the  national  sacrifices,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Besides  these  things  he  is  to  take  a  very  active  and  peculiar 
part  in  the  culius  of  his  people.  The  east  gate  of  the  court  of 
the  temple  had  been,  according  to  this  vision,  peculiarly  sancti- 
fied by  the  entrance  through  it  of  the  glory  of  the   Lord  (xliii. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  list  of  other  words  found  only  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  Ezekiel:  ^''^i^;  CiXI  PiDtOI  nDD'*;  bu^'*  nC^*Tlldl 

rO"  ^^  ^^  sense  of  species.     (Stebbins, — A  Study  in  the  Pentateuch, 

p.  169. — has  noticed  that  it  occurs  in  this  sense  30  times  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.); c'*5:::d;  h^d;  ror^iQ:  r-n^:;  nr3;  rfii\  the  word  tro:  is  a. 

•  •  •    • 

very  common  one,  occurring  nearly  800  times,  but  in  the  sense  of  lower 
animals  it  is  found  only  in  the  Pentateuch  (about  18  times)  and  in  £zek. 
xlv'ii.  9  except  once  in  Isaiah  (xix.  10);  nte^'itO  (Hoph.  part  from^jn); 

p'^^jr;  c*!''!/  (this  occurs  4  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and  6  times  in  Eze- 
kiel; but  of  the  other  words  for  naked  only  C'^'^j;  is  found  once  in  the 

T 

Pentateuch  and  not  at  all  in  Ezekiel,  though  the  more  common  word  in 
ttie  later  books);    nC^J?»  ^  ^^^X  peculiar  word  for  darkness;   )^o*lJ/» 

T    T  — .  '  .    — 

"*-tC5;  ni^^Sl  "n**!©*  y*!^*  (^^^  P^^^-  P^ss.);  nX!**  ^  peculiar  word  for 

•-"V       ~       T        'V  V  ~  V  T" 

>*^Hich  other  derivatives  of  j^V'^  are  commonly  used;  nV;;  in  the  Pual; 

T  T  T  T 

-  p«^i;  n'J'**j;  TD*^;  ri;  r^ip-  l^^^p  (''^  ^^^  P^"^-  S^  times);  ^l^-np  (in  the 
*^ent.  50  times);  ptl*pt'p  (this  occurs  also  in  i  Sam.  xvii.  5  but  in  a  dif- 

'^J'cnt sense);  T^^i;  np.I  U-nri.i^ri-    To  these  should  be  added  such 

^'ords  as  occur  elsewhere  only  in  passages  referring  to  the  Pentateuch, 
*^"  n:j''7.p  (3  times  in  the  Ps.);  r»-^H  (Ps.  cv.  30).      There  are  also  a 

'^^niber  of  words  found  only  once  elsewhere,  as:  n^rX«  Pent.  7  times, 

^^^k.  II  times  and  Jer.  xii.  9;  C'^^inZ  (J^dg.  xi.  yj*  3^);  I^OD  (Neh. 

"•  20);   nn:  (J^^ff-  x»x-  29);  'P\-^D  (Judg.  xvl.  9);  ^^p;:;  (Isa.  Ixvi.  17). 

Co  ^  wsage  of  two  different  words   for   prince  should  be  noted  in  this 
^^ncction:  fc<'>t'2   occurs  70  times  in   the   Pentateuch,    13    times    in 

to^^^^'  34  times  in  Ezekiel,  and  only  13  times  in  all  the  other  books  put 
Aether;  while  the  more  general  word  ior  prince,  -^i^i^  (occurring  in  all 

1^  Jimes)  is  used  but  once  in   Ezekiel  and  not  at  all  in  the  Pentateuch. 

^^utzsch  has  noted  (Pref.  to   The  Lev.  Priests,  p.  xiii.,ociv.)  that  the 

^r^i  '^^©n,  which  occurs  elsewhere,  is  used  only  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Ezek. 

*  .?^»  *•   I  to  indicate  that  blue  of  the  heavens  of  which  there  is  such 


n^*"^  mention  in  all  antiquity.  These  instances  must  be  considered 
a.nJ?^^J0"s  enough  to  establish  some  connection  between  the  Pentateuch 
a.t-J^^ckiel,—they  can  hardly  be  quite  independent  of  each  other.    The 

Co^^^^*^'"^  °^  t^^  former  and  the  aramaisms   of  the  latter  mark  their 
*^parative  antiquity. 
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1-7;  xliv.  I,  2);  in  consequence  it  was  to  be  forever  after  slmtxt, 
except  for  the  prince  (xliv.  3).  He  was  to  enter  and  go  out  throufiT^ 
it  on  the  Sabbaths  and  the  new  moons  (xlvi.  1-3),  and  was  to  wor- 
ship at  the  threshold  of  this  gate  while  the  priests  were  ofifering  bis 
sacrifices,  '*the  people  of  the  land"  meantime  worshipping  without 
<'at  the  door  of  this  gate."  On  these  occasions  the  gate,  althoug"^ 
not  to  be  used  by  any  one  else,  is  to  stand  open  until  the  evening.  I  ^ 
these  cases,  when  few  of  the  people  were  expected  to  be  present,  tli^ 
prince  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  their  representative,  and  f  ^ 
was  his  duty  to  be  always  present  and  offer  the  required  offerings^ 
When  the  prince  saw  fit  to  offer  any  "voluntary  burnt  ofifering  0 
peace  ofiferings  "  the  same  gate  was  to  be  opened  for  him,  but  imme- 
diately shut  when  he  had  gone  out  {id.  12).  Oh  occasion  of  the 
"solemn  feasts,"  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
expected  to  be  present,  the  prince  was  to  take  his  place  among  them, 
and  to  enter  * '  in  the  midst  of  them  "  by  the  north  or  south  gate,  and 
go  out  by  the  opposite  one  {i6.  9,  10). 

There  is  also  another  provision  which  puts  the  prince  in  the  same 
light  of  the  religious  representative  of  the  people.  To  enable  him  to 
furnish  the  required  sacrifices  and  oblations  he  is  to  have  not  only  the 
large  and  inalienable  landed  estate  already  mentioned,  but  also  is  to 
receive  from  the  whole  people  regularly  a  tax  in  kind  of  the  things  re- 
quired for  these  purposes.  This  tax  is  prescribed  in  detail  in  xlv. 
I3>i6,  and  was  to  consist  of  one  sixtieth  of  the  grain,  one  hundredth 
of  the  oil,  and  one  two  hundredth  of  the  flock.  The  connection 
shows  that  it  was  to  be  used  by  him  for  supplying  the  offerings.  This 
is  an  entire  change  from  both  the  older  and  the  later  custom  whereby 
the  people  gave  directly  to  the  sanctuary,  and  it  again  brings  forward 
"the  prince"  as  the  representative  and  embodiment,  as  it  were,  of 
the  people  in  their  duties  of  public  worship. 

The  argument  from  all  this  is  clear  and  has  already  been  hinted  at 
If  Ezekiel  thus  presents  the  civil  ruler  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple and  an  important  factor  in  their  temple  worship,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible that  any  actual  legislation,  influenced  by  his  vision,  should 
have  so  totally  ignored  "  the  prince  "  as  is  notoriously  done  in  the 
Levitical  laws.  It  would  seem  that  even  if  the  priests  and  the  people 
had  not  insisted  upon  their  sovereign's  occupying  his  proper  position 
in  their  worship,  every  pious  prince  would  have  claimed  it  for  him- 
self. The  conclusion  is  obvious:  the  Levitical  laws  are  older  than 
Ezekiel,  and  his  vision  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  polity  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

All  the  more  important  features  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  so  &r  as 
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his  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law  is  concerned,  have  now  been  passed  in 
review.     Others,  such  as  the  detailed  arrangements  of  his  temple,  with 
its    various  peculiar  outbuildings,  and   its  large  "precincts,"  Sec, 
would  require  too  much  time  to  examine  in  detail,  as  I  have  else- 
where done,*  and  would  only  add  fresh  illustrations  of  the  fact  which 
has  been  everywhere  apparent.     If  we  compare  the  customs  of  the 
Jcy/n  as  they  are  known  after  the  exile  with  those  which  are  known 
to    have  existed  before,  they  are  found  perfectly  to  agree  in  every- 
thing, except  negatively  in  so  far  as  data  are  wanting  to  show  in  some 
respects  what  were  the  customs  of  the  more  ancient  time.     This  de- 
fioicncy  was  of  course  to  be  expected  in  dealing  with  matters  of  such 
*E^tiquity,  where  the  records  we  have  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
ot^ber  matters.     Moreover,  both  the  ancient  custom  as  far  as  it  was 
'^^S'ulated  by  law  and  can  be  traced,  (making  allowance  for  some  small 
dm  Realties  in  understanding  such  very  ancient  legislation),  and  the  later 
P«"^actice  perfectly  agree  with  the  Mosaic  legislation.     But  quite  late  in 
ttm^  history  of  Israel,  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  prophet  Eze- 
ti^l  comes  forward  and  in  a  remarkable  vision  sets  forth  a  general 
scrfceme  of  theocratic  laws  and  worship.    His  scheme  presents  incident- 
a^lljmany  obvious  allusions  to  the  Levitical  laws,  but  in  its  direct  en- 
axitments  is  quite  at  variance  with  both  former  and  later  custom  and 
a.lso  with  the  Mosaic  law.     It  is  in  no  sense,  and  in  no  point  on  the  line 
or  development  from  what  existed  before  to  what  existed  afterwards, 
^et  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Levitical  law  only  existed  in  a  very 
ioaperfect  and  inchoate  form  before  him,  that  he  gave  the  great  im- 
petus to  its  development,  and  that  within  40  years  afterwards  the 
'dearly  perfect  scheme  was  accepted  as  their  ancient  law  by  his  nation. 
^^t  thing  required  is  beyond  our  power. 

^Com.  on  Ezekiel  in  Bp,  EUicott's  commentary  for  English  readers. 
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Proceedings  in  June,  1881. 


The  Society  met  according  to  appointment  in  the  Librar)-  of  the 

Yale  Divinity  School,  June  2cl,  1881,  at  2]^  p.  m. 

Present :     Profs.  Abbot,    Bcechcr,  Briggs,   Brown,    Day,  Dwi^^  ^^^ 
Gardiner,  Goodwin,  Gould,  Mitchell,  Prentice,  Rich,  Toy,  the  I^   •^^• 
H.  Ferguson,  Rev.  Drs.  Harwood  and  Ward,  and  subsequently,  F^J"      ^^ 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  last  m.^  ^^* 
ing  were  read,  corrected  and  approved. 

Letters  were  read  from  several  absent  members  expressing  th  ^^''' 
regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present,  and  giving  reasons  therefor. 

Prof.  Smith  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  was  introduced 
Dr.  Briggs,  and  was  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Society. 

Several  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  were  read  and  discussed 
far  as  the  time  allowed,  the  following  business  being  transacted  in 
intervals. 

Voted:    That  the  final  adjournment  of  this  meeting  be  at  i  p. 
on  Friday. 

Prof.  Dwight  invited  the  Society  to  meet  some  gentlemen  of  Ne^k^^' 
Haven  at  his  house  at  8. 30  w  m. 

The  Society  expressed  their  thanks  to  Prof  Dwight  and  voted  to 
accept  his  invitation. 

Voted:     To  take  a  recess  from  6  to  7  p.  m. 

Voted:  That  Prof.  Abbot  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his 
paper  for  publication  in  full  in  the  proceedings. 

Voted:  That  the  matter  of  issuing  a  volume  of  transactions,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  printing  the  papers  in  general  be  referred  to  the 
council. 
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The  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  the  general  business 
of  the  Society  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  7  p.  m. 

On  reassembling  after  the  recess,  the  council  recommended  Prof. 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.  for  membership,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Profs.  Toy  and  Brown  and  Rev.  H. 

rguson  was  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  officers.     This  com- 

it-tee  subsequently  reported  the  following  nominations  and  the  per- 
s  so  nominated  were  elected: 

Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  -        -       -     President. 
Rev.  James  Strong,  D.  D..         -        -        -      Vice  President, 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  D.  D., Secretary, 

Rev.  C.  a.  Briggs,  D.  D., Treasurer, 

Rev.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  George  E.  Day,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Timothy  D wight,  D.  D., 
Prof.  Charles  Short,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.  D., 


Additional  Members 
of  the  Council, 


The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  which  was  referred  to  an  audit- 
committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Day  and  Dwight  This  committee 
bsequently  reported  that  '*  they  had  compared  the  vouchers  of  the 
reasurer  with  the  receipts  and  find  them  to  correspond;  and  also 

tHat  the  records  of  receipts  and  expenditures  agree  with  the  summing 

or  the  whole  as  given  in  the  Treasurer's  report." 

• 

(Signed)  George  E.  Day. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  on  Friday,  and  reassembled  at 
^*»st  hour. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  accompanied  by  state- 
'^^nts  in  regard  to  their  publications,  the  following  persons  were 
^*^animously  elected  to  membership. 

^^v.  John  E.  Todd,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'"^f.  Howard  Osgood,  D.  D.,         Rochester,  New  York. 
^^v.  Bernard  Pick,  Ph.  D.  Rochester,  New  York. 

T'he  Council  appointed  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
^J'k  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  at  such  day  and  hour  during 
^^  Christmas  holidays  as  may  be  determined  by  a  committee  con- 
^^ting  of  Drs.  Briggs,  Crosby  and  Short. 

A.  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  colleague,  the 
^^v.   E.  A.  Washburn,    D.  D.,   by  the  Rev.    Dr.   Harwood.     After 
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further  remarks  by  other  members,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Harwood,*  Goodwin,  and  ^Abbot,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute 
in  relation  to  the  deceased,  to  be  entered  in  our  printed  proceedings. 
This  committee  prepared  the  following  minute: 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  providence,  to  remove 
from  the  membership  of  this  Society  our  brother,  the  late  Edward  A. 
Washburn,  Doctor  in  Divinity.     In  his  death  the  Church  and  the 
community  have  met  with  a  serious  loss.     Dr.  Washburn  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  formation  and  in  the  purposes  and  work  of  this 
Society:  for  he  saw  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  and   evils   of  the 
Church   of  this  present  day  is   the  wide  spread  ignorance  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  among  even  the  commissioned  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     Hence  he  hailed  every  movement  for  the 
intellectual  enlightenment  of  the  clergy  with  chivalrous  ardor  and  a 
generous  hospitality.     This  inspired  him  with  zeal  in  the  department 
of  sacred  criticism  and  philology,   while  he  served  none  the  less  the 
cause  of  dogmatic  theology  when  and  where  all  interest  in  it  seemed 
threatened  with  lethargy,  if  not  with  extinction.     Dr.  Washburn's 
personal  sympathies,  his  bright  intelligence,  his  brave  support  of 
every  movement  for  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  of  the  feith  that  is 
in  Christ,  made  him  a  valued  and  valuable  member  of  every  society 
of  Christian  men  with  which   he  was  associated,  and  we,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  deeply  deplore  his  loss  and  regret  his  death 
in  the  fullness  of  his  hopes  and  powers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  Harwood, 

In  behalf  of  a  Special  Committee. 

The  questions  on  the  admissibility  of  papers  opposing  the  con- 
clusions of  papers  previously  read,  and  of  limiting  the  length  of  dis- 
cussions, were  considered  and  a  general  understanding  on  both  sub- 
jects was  reached. 

Voted:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the  New 
Haven  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  for 
their  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  members. 

After  the  reading  of  the  rough  minutes,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Frederic  Gardiner, 

Secretary. 


Proceedings  in  December,  1881. 


Tbc  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  met  in  the  Chapel 
^  Ac  Union  Theological  Seminary,  9  University  Place,  New  York, 
hiding  to  appointment,  at  10  a.  m.,  Dec  29th,  1881. 

There  were  present  Profs.  E.  Abbot,  C.  A.  Briggs,  Francis  Brown, 

^'  A.  Battz,  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  Pres.  Thomas  Chase,  Profe. 

^.  E.  Day,  F.  Gardiner,  D.  R.  Goodwin.  I.  H.  Hall,  Rev.  R.  D. 

^^'tchcock,  Profe.  C  M.  Mead,  H.  G.  T.  Mitchell,  Howard  Osgood, 

^^n  A.  Pkine,  P.  Schaff,  Charles  Short,  James  Strong,  and  Henry 

''^-  Weston. 

*lie  chair  was  taken  at  the  opening  by  the  Vice-President 
^he  minates  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
^      Tlie  Council  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  recommended  the  fol- 
^'^ng  persons,  and  they  were  thereupon  duly  elerted  as  members  of 
^^^  Society: 

^^of.  C.  I.  H.  Ropes,  Bangor,  Maine. 

^^of.  R,  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  9  University  Place,  New  York. 

^^v.  S.  M.  Jackson,  42  Bible  House,  New  York. 

^oL  Geo.  McI.  Du  Bois,  Cor.  Walnut  and  39th  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

^rof.  J.  T.  Beckwith,  Ph.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

^cv.  Canon  Maurice  Baldwin,  Montreal,  Canada. 

ProL  Samuel  Hart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Rice,  1 122  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Smith,  Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  L.  I.  Evans,  D.  D.,  Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  S.  Ives  Curtiss,  Ph.  D.,  364  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Various  letters  from  absent  members  were  read. 

The  President  arrived  and  took  the  chair. 

The  first  paper^  "Remarks  on  Rom.  ix.  5,"  was  read  by  Prof.  E. 
Abbot  at  10:45  ^  ^-1  ^^^  was  discussed  until  i  p.  M.,  when  a  recess 
was  taken  until  2:30  p.  m. 

After  the  recess,  some  time  was  occupied  in  the  election  of  the 
members  recommended  by  the  Council. 
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At  2:55  P.  M-  ^^^  second  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  D.  R.  Goodwin, 
"  On  theoise  of  (^'o^ij,  Tzveuiia  and  connected  words  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings." (This  paper  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Journal  for 
December,  as  being  a  part  of  the  last  paper  at  the  June  meeting.) 
This  paper  was  discussed  until  4  :o5  p.  m. 

After  discussion  it  was  voted:  that  papers  whose  authors  are 
not  'present  shall  go  to  the  foot  of  the  list;  and  that  in  case  the 
authors  are  not  heard  from  for  two  consecutive  meetings,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  enquire  if  they  wish  to  have  their  papers  continued. 

A  statement  was  made  by  the  Treasurer. 

Voted:  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  enquire  of  those  who 
have  not  paid  their  initiation  fee  or  their  assessments  for  two  years 
whether  they  wish  to  be  considered  members  of  the  Society. 

At  4:17  the  next  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  "An 
Examination  of  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-1 1,"  and  was  discussed  until  5:25. 

At  5:25  the  fourth  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers,  "On 
Everlasting  Father  in  Isa.  ix.  6,  7,"  and  was  discussed  until  the 
recess. 

At  5:50  the  Society  took  a  recess  until  7:30. 

On  reassembling  after  the  recess  the  Council  announced  the  place 
and  time  of  the  next*  meeting  as  New  Haven  during  the  first  week  of 
June,  the  day,  hour  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Drs.  Day,  Dwight  and  Harwood. 

At  7:40  the  last  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  F.  Gardiner,  "On  Ezekiel 
in  relation  to  the  Levitical  law,"  and  was  discussed  until  9:40. 

The  rough  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  then  read,  and  the 
Society  adjourned. 

Frederic  Gardiner,  Secretary. 

The  following  papers  were  not  read  and  stand  over  to  the  next 
meeting: 

On  the  Syriac  Apocalypse.     By  Prof  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D. 

On  the  interpretation  of  Gen.  xlix.  10.  By  President  S.  C.  Bart- 
lett,  D.  D. 

An  exegesis  of  the  reference  to  the  potter  and  the  clay  in  Rom. 
ix.  21.     By  Chancellor  Howard  Crosby,  LL.  D. 

A  critical  examination  of  i  Tim.  iv.  1-5.  By  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven, 
D.  D. 

A  neglected  argument  for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel.    By  Prof.  Geo.  Prentice,  D.  D. 

On  X"jD  in  Josh  xvii.  15,  18,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  24;  xxiii.  47.  By 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D. 
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On  the  Hebrew  tenses  in  conditional  clauses^     Bv  Rev.  H.  Fer- 


On  Job  lii  26.     Bj  Rev.  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D. 

Xc<es  on  the  book  of  Tobit     Bv  Prof.  C  H.  Tov.  D.  D. 

On  discowes  in  Palestine.     Bv  Prof  Selah  Merrill,  D.  D. 


LIST  OF  MHMBIIRS. 


Pr^f.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,LL.D..  23  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Reir.  Canon  Maurice  Baldwin,  Montreal.  Canada. 
President  S.  C.  Bartletl,  D.  D..  Dartmouth  CoUejje.  Hanover.  N.  H. 
Prof.  J.  T.  Beckwith.  Ph.  D..      Hartford.  Conn. 
P^oC  Willis  J.  Beecher.  D.  D..    Auburn.  N.  Y. 
^oL  John  Binney,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Pi'of.  C.  .A.  Briggs.  D.  D.,  Union  Theol.  Seminar)*.  New  York. 

Prof.  Francis  Brown,  9  University  Place.  New  York. 

*Rcv.J.  K.  Burr.  D.  D..  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Pro*.  J.  H.  Buttz.  D.  D.,  Madison.  N.  J. 

President  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.  D..    Lafayette  College.  Easton.  Penn. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers.  D.  D..    70  West  36th  St..  Ne\v  York. 
President  Thos.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  Haverford  Col.,  Delaware  Co..  Pcnn. 
Prof.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cban'r  Howard  Crosby,  LL.  D.,  116  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 
Rev.  Elijah  R.  Craven,  D.  D.,    Newark,  N.  J. 

Prof.  S.  Ives  Curtiss,  Ph.  D..      364  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  111. 
Prof  George  E.  Day.  D.  D..       New  Haven,  Conn. 
Prof.  John  De  Witt,  D.  D.,         Theol.   Sem. -of   Refd   Dutch  Church, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Prof.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,    New  Haven,  Conn. 
Prof  Geo.  McI.  Du  Bois,  Cor.  Walnut  and  39th  Sts.,  Philadeljihia. 

Prof.  L.  I.  Evans,  D.  D.,  Lane  Theol.  Sem.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Henr)-  Ferguson,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Prof  Geo.  P.  Fisher.  D.  D.,        New  Haven,  Conn. 
Prof  F.  Gardiner.  D.  D..  Middletown.  Conn. 

Prof  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  3927  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Prof  E.  P.  Goukl,  Newton  Theol.  Sem.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,        Oflice  of  ^'.  .v.  7)mcs,  Philadelphia. 
Prof  Samuel  Hart,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Hartranft,  D.  D.,      Hartford,  Conn.  (Bo.\  524) 


Died  in  April,  1882. 
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Rev.  E.  Harwood,  D.  D., 
Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock.  D.  D.. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson, 
Prov't  C.  P.  Krauth,  LL.  D., 
Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.  D., 
Prof.  Selah  Merrill,  D.  D., 
Prof.  H.  G.  T.  Mitchell.  Ph.  D.. 
Rev.  J.  I,  Mombert,  D.  D., 
Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  D.  D., 
Prof.  John  A.  Paine,  Ph.  D., 
Rev.  Bernard  Pick,  Ph.  D., 
Prof.  George  Prentice,  D.  D., 
Rev.  E.  W.  Rice, 
Prof.  Thomas  H.  Rich, 
Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle, 
Prof.  C.  I.  H.  Ropes, 
Prof.  P.  Schaf!;  D.  D.. 
Prof.  Charles  Short,  LL.  D., 
Prof.  H.  P.  Smith, 
Prof.  P.  H.  Steenstra, 
Prof.  James  Strong,  D.  D., 
Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  D.  D., 
Rev.  John  E.  Todd,  D.  D., 
Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.  D.. 
Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D., 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ward,  D.  D., 
Prof.  Henry  R.  Weston,  D.  D., 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

9  University  Place,  New  York. 

42  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Univ.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

1 1 22  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 
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BRRATA. 


Page    3,  note,  line  8  from  bottom, /<7r  Oldshausen  read  Olshausen 

"     17,  No.  6,  line  2,  for  0sou,  tuv  read  Oto'j  .   .   .  rdv, 

34, 1.  4,  for  fur  read  /iir,  and  for  1868-9  ^^^^  ^869. 

$7,  line  8,/<7r  Septugaint  r^^^/ Septuagint. 

75,  line  3  from  bottom,  and  p.  79,  line  3  from  bottom,  substUuie 
Xifor^ 

89,  No.  4,  line  2,  for  is  r^^^  Is 

103,  note  *,  add  at  the  end,  i  Mace,  x.69,  rOv  o>ra  ^;r£  xin^<;  lupia^, 

112,  line  2,/<?r  objectionable  read  unobjectionable 

113,  No.  2,  line  2,  for  9  r^a^  6 
123,  note  *,  last  line,/<7r  Cap.  read  Chap. 
127,  line  8,  from  bottom  of  text,  place  "  after  Christ 
134,  line  l.for  Christian  writers  r^^^/ ancient  Christian  writers 

M     M      M    12,  for  Cardinal  Newman  read  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman 

•*     "      "    24,  after  Pseudo-Cssarius  add  and  Methodius  as  Pseudo- 
Methodius 

139,  4th  paragraph,  last  line,/<7r  p.  126  read  p.  126,  note  f. 

140,  2d  paragraph,  line  5,  dele  Amphilochius.     (See  p.  137.) 
143,  2d  paragraph,  line  8,  for  chirstl.  read  christL 
144, 1.  21,  for  Sunde  read  SUnde, 

146,  1.  f),for  Herriiber  read  Herr  Ober 
last  line,  after  N.  T.  add  (1832) 

147,  last  line,  for  Briefs  read  Brief es. 

Minor  errors,  e.  g.  in  the  Greek  accents  and  breathings,  the  scholar 
will  readily  correct  for  himself. 
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Notes  on  the  Beirut  Syriac  Codex. 


BY   PROF.    ISAAC   H.    HALL,    PH.    D. 


I.     History  and  External  Description, 

Some  months  after  the  discovery  of  this  MS.,  or  rather,  of  the 
character  of  its  contents,  I  published  a  hasty  account  in  The  (Lon- 
don) Academy,  2d  vol.  of  1877,  p.  170,  and  in  The  Independent  (New 
York),  August  23.  1877;  ^^^  \^Mtx,  a  rather  more  extended  sum- 
majT  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  for  Octo- 
ber, 1877,  pp.  xvi.  ff.  As  all  these  accounts  contain  a  few  errors, 
partly  of  oversight,  partly  inevitable,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
begin  from  the  beginning,  although  that  course  involves  some  repe- 
tition. 

The  codex  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  kept  as  an  unknown  curiosity,  and  kept  no  more  carefully 
than  the  other  books  there.  No  one  there  had  skill  to  read  it,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  its  existence, 
much  less  of  its  presence  in  the  librar}\  As  the  manuscript  had  suf- 
fered from  some  former  exposure  to  water,  and  was  still  suffering 
fi-om  incipient  renewed  decay,  I  took  measures  for  its  more  careful 
keeping,  and  at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  read  and  examine  it 
When  Dr.  Bliss,  the  president  of  the  college,  returned  in  the  autumn 
of  1876  from  a  two  years'  stay  in  England  and  America,  he  informed 
me  that  it  had  been  brought  from  Mardin  by  one  'Abd  ul-Messiah 
(^not  the  man  of  the  same  name  who  accompanied  the  explorer  Lay- 
ard),  who  had  been  employed  as  superintendent  of  the  native  work- 
men in  the  erection  of  the  main  college  building;  and  that  he  (Dr. 
Bliss)  had  induced  him  to  present  it  to  the  college. 

Proceeding  with  my  examination,  I  found  that  the  Gospels  were 
evidently  of  the  Philoxenian  or  Harklensian  version,  though  I  had  of 
that  version  at  that  time  only  the  specimens  in  Bernstein's  Kirsch's 
Chrestomaihy   (Lips.,   Knobloch,    1832),   and   Tychsen's  Elemtntare 
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S}riacum  (Rostoch,  1793.)  The  rest  of  the  codex  was  the*  Peshitto. 
From  its  state,  material,  and  style  of  writing,  I  judged  it  to  belong 
to  a  period  limited  by  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries.  But  wishing 
to  have  a  more  competent  judgment,  I  mailed  six  loose  leaves*  to 
Dr.  Antonio  M.  Ceriani,  the  well-known  critic  at  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary at  Milan,  to  whom  I  was  already  indebted  for  valuable  favors, 
and  requested  his  opinion.  He  soon  replied,  saying,  **  immediately 
I  saw  the  fragments  are  part  of  a  Xew  Testament  of  about  the  IX. 
century,  of  Jacobite  origin."  Some  days  later  he  returned  the  leaves 
with  a  longer  comment.  A  quire  signature  on  one  of  the  leaves  had 
enabled  him  to  compute  very  closely  the  size  of  the  manuscript,  with 
a  number  of  interesting  particulars  beside.  He  concluded  with  the 
remark:  *'Omnino  inspiciendum  si  habet  Apocalypsim,  quia  fortasse 
esset  antiquissimus  omnium  codicum  pro  hoc  libro.  Contuli  folium 
tertium  [third  of  the  one  I  sent,  No.  128  of  the  codex  as  it  is]  cum 
edita  Harklensi  translatione,  et  Icctionibus  variis  in  vetustissimis 
libris;  textus  in  summa  melior  est  illo  editionis  White." 

The  codex  at  present,  or  as  found,  consists  of  203  leaves  of  pretty 
fine  parchment,  though  the  fineness  is  not  uniform;  two  of  them 
mere  fragments.  The  size  of  the  leaf  is  lo^'^  ^7)4  inches  in  length 
and  breadth:  the  writing  in  two  columns  to  a  page,  each  column  7J< 
inches  high  by  2  to  2]^  inches  wide,  and  regularly  32  lines  to  a 
column.  Very  rarely  the  lines  in  a  column  number  31  or  ^^.  The 
margin  or  space  between  the  columns  is  about  half  an  inch  wide,  so 
that  the  whole  written  portion  of  the  page  is  generally  7j4  x  5  inches 
in  height  and  width.  The  codex  is  made  up  of  quiniones^  that  is,  in 
quires  of  five  folios,  or  ten  leaves,  each;  each  quinio  numbered  on 
the  middle  of  the  lower  margin,  at  beginning  and  end,  after  the  com- 
mon fashion  of  Syriac  MSS.  From  the  general  appearance  of  the 
codex,  and  other  obvious  reasons,  I  conclude  that  it  originally  con- 
sisted of  24  quiniones,  and  contained  the  books  which  compose  the 
ordinary  Peshitto  version;  that  is,  all  the  New  Testament  except  the 
second  and  third  Fpistles  of  John,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse. 

In  its  present  state  the  codex  begins  in  its  original  quinio  2,  in 
Matthew  xii.  20;  and  ends  in  its  original  quinio  24,  in  Titus  i.  9. 
The  order  of  the  books  is  the  following:  the  Gospels  in  the  usual 
order;  then  Acts,  James,  i  Peter,  i  John;  then  the  Epistles  of  Paul 


*  These  leaves  were  numbers  i,  62,  98,  128,  202,  203,  of  the  codex  in 
its  present  condition. 
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in  the  usual  order,  without  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  which  last 
doubtless  came  at  the  end  and  completed  the  codex.  Except  two 
long  omissions,  and  in  places  where  a  leaf  is  gone,  the  lacunae  are  in- 
considerable. The  missing  leaves,  besides  those  gone  from  the  be- 
g^inning  and  end,  are  usually  those  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
quinio,  or  both;  as  the  outer  folio  would  soonest  wear  through  at  the 
back.  The  first  leaf  is  a  mere  fragment,  containing  portions  from 
IVIatt.  xii.  20-48.  The  lacuncc  of  one  leaf  or  more  are  the  follow- 
ing: Matt.  xiii.  28-57,  one  leaf;  xvii.  20 — xix.  12,  one  leaf;  xxv.  11 
— xxvi.  31,  one  leaf;  Mark  iv.  2-35,  one  leaf;  Luke  xix.  38 — xx.  21, 
one  leaf;  John  viii.  31  (20  of  Syriac  numbering) — ix.  31,  two  leaves; 
2  Corinthians  xiii.  8 — Galatians  ii.  17,  two  leaves;  Philippians  ii.  15 
— Colossians  i.  8,  two  leaves;  i  Timothy  iii.  3 — 2  Timothy  iii.  5 
(except  that  a  fragment  preserves  a  few  words  in  i  Timothy  ii.  10- 
19;  iii.  1-3),  two  leaves  and  a  large  fragment. 

The  other  two  important  lacuncc  by  omission  are  2  Corinthians  x. 
I -14,  and  Galatians  iii.  15-29.  In  addition  to  these  defects,  the 
passage  Acts  xi.  2-19  is  transposed  with  the  next  one,  Acts  xi.  19-39. 
In  this  case  the  scribe  copied  one  church-lesson  out  of  its  order  by 
mistake,  and  supplied  the  defect  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  lesson  first  written.  He  also  marked  the  place  by  leaving  a  space 
of  four  lines,  and  writing  the  vermilion  lesson-note  therein  more 
conspicuously  than  usual.  The  other  two  defects  mentioned  had  an 
origin  nearly  similar.  That  in  Galatians  omits  a  church-lesson,  giv- 
ing its  rubricated  title,  but  skipping  over  to  the  matter  of  the  follow- 
ing lesson,  and  omitting  the  title  to  the  latter. 

An  easy  computation  shows  that  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth 
guinio  would  have  just  included  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, with  part  of  a  page  for  subscription  and  colophon.  The 
Apocalypse  would  have  required  two  quiniones  in  addition  to  that; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  so  much  could  ever  have  been  removed 
without  leaving  the  evidence  on  the  binding  at  the  back.  It  seems 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Apocalypse  was  never  there.  It  should  be 
stated  here  that  not  every  quinio  was  originally  full.  Quinio  5  never 
contained  but  9  leaves,  and  quinio  16  only  8. 

A  word  is  proper  here  with  regard  to  the  deciphering.  The  age 
of  the  codex  alone  would  cause  some  diflkulties;  but  time  alone, 
apart  from  other  agencies,  has  dealt  tenderly  with  its  legibility, 
though  it  shows  its  work  abundantly  upon  the  firmness  of  the  mate- 
rial. But  at  some  time  or  other  the  upper  portion  of  the  codex  had 
been  soaked  in  water,  so  that  nearly  throughout  the  whole  manu- 
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script  the  upper  half  of  each  page  is  difficult  to  read,  requiring  the 
greatest  patience  and  a  skillful  use  of  light  Sometimes  a  word  re- 
quires hours  to  make  it  out.  In  damp  weather  some  portions  are 
illegible  which  can  be  read  when  it  is  dry.  For  this  reason  much  of 
the  codex  is  easy  to  read  in  this  country,  which  could  not  be  read  in 
winter  at  Beirfit  Sometimes  writing  set  off  on  an  opposite  page 
helps  the  decipherment;  at  other  times  it  hinders  it  Sometimes  the 
ink  is  entirely  gone,  but  has  left  the  letter  etched  into  the  surface. 
In  many  places  the  writing  is  hygroscopic,  and  becomes  plain  for  a 
few  seconds  when  the  surface  is  dampened;  in  such  cases  appearing 
either  instantly  or  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  minute  to  a  minute.  In 
other  places  a  roughened  surface  conceals  the  ink  which  has  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  of  the  membrane,  and  shows  the  writing  when 
the  surface  is  rendered  transparent  by  moisture.  But  the  artifices  of 
deciphering  are  numerous,  and  perhaps  as  tedious  in  the  full  recital 
as  the  work  itself  has  been.  It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  every 
letter,  and  most  of  the  vowels  and  points,  of  the  text  are  decipher- 
able. A  few  of  the  section-numbers  which  belong  in  the  margin  I 
cannot  find.  They  may  have  faded  out,  or  they  may  never  have 
been  written.  Sad  work  has  been  often  made  with  the  rubricated 
portions,  which  wash  away  readily  with  water;  but,  after  all,  most  of 
them  are  decipherable.  The  vermilion  title  to  Timothy  is  almost 
the  only  important  one  that  has  been  wholly  obliterated. 

After  the  soaking  in  water  mentioned  above,  which  made  so  many 
holes,  and  took  off  a  number  of  upper  outer  comers  by  decay,  a 
very  late  second  hand  has  re-written  a  few  spots,  and  re-inked  a  few 
vowels,  besides  adding  here  and  there  a  new  vowel  not  in  the  first 
writing.  But  the  aggregate  of  such  re-writings  is  insignificant,  and 
nowhere  interferes  with  the  deciphering  of  the  first  hand.  This 
second  hand  writing  is  of  the  more  recent  Jacobite  style,  but  doubt- 
less a  century  old,  at  least  To  a  similar  period  belong  a  few  scrawls 
on  the  margins,  made  by  some  unthinking  idler. 

But,  still  later,  the  codex  had  some  usage  that  may  have  been  even 
rougher.  It  was  this  time  soaked  in  muddy  wsiiei;  and  when  I  found 
the  codex  there  was  so  much  absolute  mud — earth  and  water — within 
it,  caked  on  the  leaves,  that  ^umio  22  could  not  be  read  at  all  with- 
out first  a  scaling  off  and  then  a  washing.  (But  in  the  six  years 
since  that  process  its  writing  has  come  out  plainer  than  in  most  other 
portions  of  the  codex,  though  the  parchment  shows  a  yellower  color.) 
To  this  day  some  caked  mud  remains  in  minute  spots,  for  I  have 
not  ventured  to  wash  except  where  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
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read  it  Indeed,  in  order  to  decipher  it,  the  whole  codex  had  to  be 
taken  apart;  and  the  mass  of  rotten  cord  and  cloth  and  mud,  which 
represented  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  binding,  had  to  be  removed. 
Mixed  in  with  the  latter  were  sundry  g^ins  of  wheat  and  barley — as 
if  the  book  had  stood  comerwise  in  the  mud  of  a  g^in  bazar.  This 
rotten  back  was  washed  out,  and  proved  to  be  a  curious  fabric  of 
twine  and  cloth,  wrought  by  the  binder's  needle.  It  would  have 
been  preserved;  only  the  moths  and  roaches  of  the  East  soon  put  it 
beyond  hope. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  the  damp  climate  of  Beinlt  —  rain  in  win- 
ter and  the  sea  in  summer  —  had  started  the  decay  anew  along  the 
edges,  especially  where  the  former  visitation  of  water  had  left  it 
ragged.  And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  a  great  fat  moth,  one  of 
^c  N-ery  juicy  kind  common  in  Beinlt,  had  been  squeezed  between 
two  leaves  as  the  MS.  stood  in  the  librar}',  leaving  the  impression  of 
his  wings  to  this  day,  along  with  a  fearful  decay  of  membrane  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  two  pages,  seriously  damaging  the  substance  of 
^€  parchment  itself.  I  was  kindly  permitted  —  indeed  the  sugges- 
^on  came  from  Dr.  Bliss  —  to  bring  the  MS.  to  America,  in  order  to 
finish  my  work  with  it  It  had  to  be  watched  and  kept  from  damp 
^^  the  sea  voyage,  or  the  old  spots  would  show  dissolving  edges. 
*be  climate  of  this  country  is  more  favorable  to  both  its  legibility 
^^  its  preservation,  than  the  climate  of  BeirAt 

II.     Internal  Description. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  writing,  it  is  of  the  transition  from  Estrangela 
^^  Jacobite,  but  not  yet  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  lost  entirely  a  re- 
scQiblance  to  the  old  Nestor ian.     The  pure  Estrangela  style  and  let- 
ters are  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  than  else- 
where, but  they  occur  throughout  the  whole  codex.     The  Jacobite 
%\^\t^  which  it  resembles  nearest,  is  altogether  the  Mesopotamian,  not 
at  all  approaching  the  Palestinian  or  the  Maronite.     It  is  easy  to 
read  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Estrangela;    but  not  very  easy 
/or  one  who  knows  only  the  common  Jacobite  of  the  printed  books. 
It  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  diacritic  points,  which  belong  mostly 
to  the  simpler  and  older  systems;  such  as  the  sign  of  the  plural,  the 
sign  of  the  feminine  in  the  suffix  pronoun,  the  points  which  distin- 
guish between  two  nouns  with  the  same  spelling,  between  a  verb  and 
a  participle,  between  the  first  personal  pronoun  used  as  the  subject  of 
a  sentence  and  the  same  used  as  the  substantive  verb,  and  so  on. 
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The  sijfn  of  the  plural  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  used  with  nu- 
merals.* The  pointing  is  simple,  and  easily  learned  and  followed 
Sometimes,  as  in  all  Syriac  MSS.,  the  points  are  wrongly  used;  a 
thing  at  which  no  one  will  wonder  who  tries  to  write  or  copy  Syriac. 
The  rare  mistake  of  writing  a  risk  for  a  dolath  occurs  a  few  times  in 
the  MS. ;  twice  or  more  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  and  a  few  times 

in  the  case  of  the  particle  j-D,  A  few  cases  also  occur  in  the  rubri- 
cated matter,  where  the  points  were  regularly  added  in  black,  after 
the  body  of  the  lines  was  written,  and  might  easily  go  astray.  The 
famous  example  in  Luke  xxiv.  32,  and  the  less  famous  one  in  2  Cor. 
iv.  18,  occur  in  the  MS.  with  a  risk  for  a  dolath,  but  are  not  to  be 
considered  mistakes 

The  vocalization  is  neither  rare  nor  very  frequent.  It  is  effected, 
not  by  points,  except  in  some  apparent,  but  altogether  rare  instances, 
but  by  the  well-known  characters  of  Greek  derivation.  Several  in- 
structive examples  {e.  g.,  some  in  Acts  ii.)  seem  to  show  that  the 
Arabic  damma  was  derived  from  the  Syriac  zeqo/o  (^),  or,  origi- 
nally, from  the  Greek  omtcron.'f  (It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabic 
medda  (^)  was  derived  from  the  Estrangela  akph  {^^). )  In  the  inter- 
jection o),  the  Greek  vowel  omega  is  used  to  vocalize,  as  also  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  word  of  the  same  letters  with  a  diacritic  point 
(6J),  which  means  or.     But  throughout  the  MS.  the  vocalization  is 

chiefly  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  less  frequently  occurring  proper 
names,  or  with  foreign  words,  or  with  Syriac  words  when  convenient 
so  to  distinguish  them  from  others  formed  of  the  same  letters. 

Punctuation  is  generally  used  with  moderate  care.  The  four 
points  in  diamond  shape  (usually  in  vermilion  about  a  central  black 
loop)  mark  either  a  larger  division,  or  a  smaller  one  of  importance, 
even  if  the  importance  be  one  of  sentiment  merely,  and  not  gram- 
matical, nor  a  logical  division  of  the  discourse.  A  lesser  point  of 
the  same  nature  is  the  diamond  composed  of  two  black  dots  horizon- 
tal and  two  red  dots  vertical,  without  the  central  loop  or  dot  A 
sentence  usually  ends  with  a  single  dot,  like  our  period,  but  some- 
times with  a  double  dot.  The  double  dot  is  sometimes  upright, 
sometimes  inclined  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  but  it  is  not  always 

♦  i  have  not  been  careful  to  note  whether  this  presence  or  absence  of 
the  plural  points  follows  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  native  grammarians. 

fThis  peculiarity  is  sometimes  imitated  in  print;  ^.  ^.,  in  the  Syriac 
Grammar  of  Henley,  London,  1723,  a  book  which  seems  to  be  unknown 
to  the  bibliographers. 
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easy  to  determine  whether  it  leans  (virtually;  for  it  often  merely  fol- 
lows the  slope  of  a  letter-stroke),  or  whether  any  difference  of  mean- 
ing attaches  by  reason  of  its  inclining  one  way  or  the  other,  or  Stand- 
ing vertical.     It  is  the  rule  for  the  lower  one  of  this  double  to  coin- 
cide with  the  heavy  end  of  an  unjoined  final  nun  —  that  is,  when 
placed  after  a  word  with  such  final.     Thus  these  cases  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  dot  placed  at  the  top  of  the  line,  like  a  Greek  co- 
lon.    Bat  there  is  no  other  case,  at  least  no  clear  one,  of  this  single 
dot  at  the  top,  in  the  Gospels.     In  the  Acts  and  onward,  it  does  oc- 
cur, and  not  infrequently.     The  double  dot,  also,  often  has  its  lower 
one  under  the  final  letter,  especially  in  case  of  an  aleph.     In  this 
case,  sometimes,   the  upper  one  is  omitted;    though  it  sometimes 
seems  to  have  been  thus  omitted  designedly.     These  two  cases  pre- 
sent the  only  difficulty  in  copying  the  MS.  in  printed  type.* 

The  ambiguities  in  reading  are  the  usual  ones;  viz.,  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  whether  a  shin  or  an  V^  is  preceded  by  zyud  or  a  nun,  or 
by  neither;  whether  a  letter  is  'ee  or  ka/;  or  whether  another  is  yud, 
WH,  or  shin;  which  last  again  is  sometimes  farther  complicated  by 
the  liability  of  one  of  them  to  be  confused  with  one  stroke  of  a 
hhith. 

The  punctuation  seems  to  vary  with  the  scribe.  Both  that  and 
other  indications  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  part  of  Luke  and  all  of 
John  were  written  by  a  different  hand  from  Matthew  and  Mark.  In 
ibc  Epistles,  also,  the  variations  in  punctuation,  together  with  a  more 
modem  shape  given  to  the  aUph  when  the  writing  is  crowded,  and  (a 
ven-  few  times)  to  a  mini  when  made  by  correction  from  a  ivaWy  seem 
io  indicate  still  another  scribe. 

Sometimes  a  punctuation  mark,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  quad- 
ruple dot,  is  transferred  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next 

In  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
frequently  marked  by  a  short  oblique  stroke  in  red,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lines  throughout  the  quotation.  Sometimes  a  black  angular 
mark  makes  an  arrow-head  to  the  inner  end  of  this  red  mark.  The 
MS.  is  too  much  decayed  and  faded  to  show  whether  all  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  were  originally  so  marked. 

The  evidences  of  both  carefulness  and  competency  on  the  part  of 
the  scribe  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  MS.     The  errors  that 


•A  difficulty  which  I  observe  is  overcome  in  the  later  printed  Syriac 
books. 
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occur  are  usually  such  as  to  be  considered  mere  slips  of  the  pen,  and 
not  mistakes  of  the  understanding.  The  writing  is  carefully  and 
neatly  done  ;  but  yet  the  manner  of  crowding  letters  and  words  here 
and  there  to  make  a  line  come  out  even,  as  well  as  the  expansions  for 
the  same  purpose,  show  the  hand  of  one  who  was  more  than  a  mere 
copyist;  of  one  who  was  writing  with  the  freedom  of  familiarity  with 
the  text,  and  not  mechanically  copying  an  unfamiliar  tongue  or  un- 
familiar matter.  (Just  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
Nestorians  formerly  an  ecclesiastic  was  not  ordained  till  he  had  copied 
the  necessary  service-books  with  his  own  hand.  Whether  that  re- 
mains the  case  since  the  introduction  of  printing,  I  am  unable  to  say.) 
Abbreviations  are  rather  rare  in  the  text,  but  common  in  the  lesson- 
notes  or  captions,  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  writing  is  continuous,  without  a  break  from  the  beginning  of 
a  book  to  its  end;  but  the  titles  and  subscriptions  to  each  book  begin 
and  follow  it,  and  the  captions  or  notes  of  the  church-lessons  are  in- 
serted in  proper  place,  done  in  vermilion  with  the  points  in  black. 
Rather  oftener  than  not,  the  punctuation  is  wanting  both  before  and 
after  the  lesson-note.  The  number  of  the  lesson  is  given  in  red  in 
the  margin,  and  signifies  only  its  number  in  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  text;  the  other  necessary  information  being  contained 
in  the  note  or  caption  just  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  each  book,  after  its  subscription,  about  four  lines, 
or  three  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  are  devoted  to  ornament 
This  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that  perpetuated  iu  the  modem  MSS. ; 
which,  again,  are  regularly  copied  with  scrupulous  care  from  the 
most  ancient  exemplars  to  be  had.  At  the  beginning  of  Luke  the 
ornamentation  runs  across  the  top  and  for  some  distance  down  the 
sides;  and  in  its  little  squares  are  the  words:  *' John  who  is  a  sinner, 
the  monk,  wrote  it."  In  the  little  squares  in  the  ornament  at  the 
beginning  of  Mark  is  the  word  **  John,"  which  probably  refers  to  the 
same  scribe  (and  not  to  John  Mark).  In  addition  to  these  orna- 
ments, others  of  more  or  less  elaboration  surround  the  quinio  num- 
bers, besides  occurring  occasionally  at  the  right  hand  upper  and 
outer  corner  of  the  verso  of  a  leaf.  In  this  last  position  a  small  dia- 
mond of  black  dots  (sometimes  a  pair  of  them)  is  almost  always 
present;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  symbol 
of  the  unity  and  trinity  of  God,  which  regularly  holds  the  like  place 
in  Nestorian  sacred  MSS.  Still  further,  the  numbers  of  the  lesson- 
notes,  and  those  of  the  larger  sections,  or  chapters,  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  have  an  unpretentious  ornament  composed  of  dots. 
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Besides  the  numbers  of  the  lesson-notes,  the  numbers  of  the  rtTkot, 
or  xs^dXata,  of  the  Gospels  are  given  in  the  margin  in  red.  These 
correspond  almost  exactly  with  those  of  the  Greek  as  given  in  Kiister's 
Mill.     Certain  differences  will  be  noted  in  another  connection. 

The  only  other  divisions  noted  in   the  margin  are  the  jLuuuk,,  or 

larger  sections,  the  numbers  being  written  in  black. 

This  word  t-^*^*^^  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  word  employed  to 

denote  the  modern  chapters ;  but  in  Syriac  it  means  a  different  divis- 
ion. It  is  also  used  indefinitely,  in  the  sense  o{  pericope,  or  passage 
of  Scripture  ;  and  in  the  plural  for  the  whole  Bible,  or  the  whole  New 
Testament,  or  for  a  version.  In  the  Gospels  these  sections  are  num- 
bered consecutively  through  the  four  Gospels  as  one  series,  and  also 
sepsirately  for  each  of  the  four.  There  is  consequently  a  double  set 
0^  1^ umbers  for  them  in  all  the  Gospels  except  Matthew.  The  Acts 
and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  that  is,  here,  James,  i  Peter,  and  i  John, 

^''^    likewise  divided  into  I^m^-  and  numbered  in  the  margin  as  one 

hoc>k.     Through  these  books,  also,  the  church-lessons  are  numbered 
coi^secutively,  as  if  one  book.     In  the  same  way,  also,  the  Epistles 

o^    X^aul  are  divided  and  numbered  as  one  book,  both  as  to  J-**^ 

*^ci  as  to  church-lessons. 

The  ^aaIa.  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  in  use  among  the  Nes- 

toi-ians,  as  can  be  seen  both  from  the  Nestorian  MS.  (12th  century) 
^^  the  Peshitto  New  Testament  at  Boston,  and  from  that  excellent 
ar^ci  very  useful  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Syriac, 
iHe  work  of  Dr.  Justin  Perkins,  printed  at  Urmi  (Oroomiah)  in  1846. 
lOcJeed,  the  testimony  given  by  this  Perkins  Bible  is  of  a  rather  unu- 
SV13.1  sort  As  printed,  the  order  of  books  in  the  New  Testament  is 
tHo  same  as  that  of  our  English  Bible,  yet  the  numbering  of  the  se- 
ries of  i^AAA.   which  begins  in  Acts,  and   is  interrupted  by  Paul's 

Epistles,  is  resumed  again  at  James,  and  carried  through  i  Peter  and 
^  John,  without  any  regard  to  the  interposed  book,  2  Peter.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  are  not 

divided  into  ^aaJu  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  these  books  has  a 

note  at  the  beginning,  stating  that  it  "is  not  included  in  the  J^'^^' 

that  is  commonly  called  the  Peshitto,  but  nevertheless  is  written  in 

other  ancient  l^'^-*^'."  All  this  goes  to  show  that  this  division,  or 
^Pitulation,  is  very  ancient,  and  antedates  the  separation  of  the  Nes- 
toria.ris  and  Jacobites  from  the  general  Syrian  church.     It  shows  also 


it 
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a  like  antiquity  for  this  order  of  books  in  the  New  Testament,  whicK 
coincides  with  that  now  received  among  the  critical  editors  of  th  ^ 
Greek  N.  T.,  except  only  that  it  places  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrei«r^ 
at  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  —  numbering  it,  however,  as  on- 
book  with  them. 

As  these  l^*^  are  peculiar  to  the  Syriac  versions,  and  neith^s 

very  well  known  nor  ver}'  accessible,  a  list  of  them  is  here  given  fan 
that  division  of  the  New  Testament  which  comprises  the  Acts  ai^B. 
the  Catholic  Epistles: 


I. 

Acts 

t  • 

I. 

12. 

Acts 

•  •  • 

xm. 

4. 

23. 

Acts   XXV. 

13. 

2. 

•  • 

11. 

4. 

1     13. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

44. 

24. 

•'     xxvi. 

24. 

3. 

•  •  • 

111. 

II. 

14. 

XV. 

4. 

25. 

"    xxvii. 

33. 

4. 

iv. 

24. 

15. 

xvi. 

10. 

26. 

James       i 

.  I. 

5. 

V. 

29. 

16. 

xvii. 

10. 

27. 

ii. 

20. 

6. 

•  • 

Vll. 

II. 

17. 

xviii. 

12. 

28. 

V. 

7. 

7. 

•  • 

Vll. 

54. 

18. 

xix. 

24. 

29. 

I  Peter  ii. 

6. 

8. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

35. 

19. 

XX. 

22. 

30. 

••      iv. 

I. 

9- 

ix. 

32. 

20. 

xxi. 

27. 

31. 

I  John     i. 

7. 

10. 

X. 

30. 

!       21. 

xxii. 

30. 

32. 

iii. 

21. 

II. 

xi. 

22. 

22. 

xxiv. 

I. 

Of  these  sections,  Matthew  had  22;  Mark,  13;  Luke,  2^;  John, 
20;  and  the  Four  Gospels  together,  78.  The  Acts  alone  had  25; 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  together,  32.  The  Pauline  Epistles, 
including  Hebrews,  had  55,  (but  the  last  one  visible  in  the  MS.  is  at 
2  Timothy  iv.  i,  number  47).  For  the  whole  Peshitto,  therefore, 
the  number  was  165;  and  as  to  the  Philoxenian  or  Harklensian,  this 
MS.  shows  the  division  to  have  coincided  wiih  that  of  the  Peshitto 
through  the  four  Gospels.* 

Besides  these  numbers  in  the  margin,  other  matters  are  noted  in 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Gospels,  which  are  not  marked  in  either  mar- 
gin or  text;   unless  perhaps  in   respect  to  one  matter  shortly  to  be 


*  Further  testimony  to  the  antiquity  and  wide  use  of  this  capitulation 
may  be  seen  in  a  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.,  (No.  7157), 
written  at  Beth-kuko,  A.  D.  768.  See  Dr.  W.  Wright's  article  Vers^ 
in  the  2 -vol.  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature  (New 
York,  1855),  vol.  ii.  p.  914.  Also,  Wright's  Cat.  of  the  Syriac  AfSS,  in 
the  Brit,  Mus.  vol.  i.  (London,  1870);  No.  161  (Br.  Mus.  Add.  12,138), 
pp.  101-107;  a  MS.  dated  A.  D.  899;  in  which  tne  subscription  to  the 
notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  the  numbers  of  these  sections. 
Wright  states  that  they  are  "  regularly  marked  on  the  margin  through- 
out the  whole  manuscript."  Gregory  Bar-hebra^us  uses  the  same  sec- 
tions in  his  Commentary. 


Test, 

Less. 

Sect, 

32. 

7A' 

22. 

17. 

40. 

13. 

16. 

72. 

23. 

15. 

48. 

20. 
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mentioned.     These  will  best  appear  by  translating  one  of  the  sub- 
scriptions     The  following  is  the  subscription  to  Matthew:    **Ends 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  apostle,  which  he  spake  in  Hebrew  in 
Palestine.     His  prayer  for  us,  Amen.     There  are  in  it  kephalaia  70; 
and   the  number  of  canones  360.     And  signs   25,  and  parables  25, 
and    testimonies  32.     And  lessons  74,  and  sections   22.     Pray,  for 
our  Lord's  sake,  for  the  sinner  that  wrote  [this]." 

Arranged  in  tabular  form,  the  numbers  given  in  the  subscriptions 
to  the  Gospels  are  as  follows: 

Keph,  Canon.  Signs.  Par. 

Matthew,  -  70.  360.            25.  25. 

Mark,  -    -  49.  240.            22.  6. 

Luke,  -    -  83.  348.            22.  27. 

John,  -     -  20.  232.             8.  5. 

(t  have  been  the  more  careful  to  insert  these  numbers  here,  be- 
cause as  originally  given  in  the  Proceedings  A.  Or.  Soc.  mentioned 
above,  they  contain  a  few  mistakes;  though  these  are  corrected  in  a 
sub>sequent  number. ) 

The  canones  are  the  Eusebian  canons,  or  their  Syriac  substitute. 
^filcss  these  are  marked  by  the  largest  punctuation  mentioned  above, 
^2. ,  the  vermilion  diamond  with  a  black  centre,  they  are  not  marked 
^^  the  text  In  a  number  of  places  this  punctuation  does  exactly 
ro^rk  off  the  Greek  canons;  but  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a  co- 
incidence, I  should  not  venture  to  say.  For,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  same  punctuation  occurs  regularly  at  the  beginning  (or  end)  of 

the  xiiff'uaia  and  the  |>aaaa.,  except  when  they  coincide  with  the  be- 

ginning  of  a  lesson;  and  then  punctuation  of  ever}'  sort  is  usually 
oonitted;  as  if  the  rubricated  note  was  warning  enough,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  punctuation. 

Per  the  *' testimonies,"  etc.,  so  far  as  the  items  are  liturgical,  we 
must  look  to  the  service-books  for  information.     So  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, they  are  not  marked  in  any  way  in  the  text.     A  hint  of  the 
use  of  the  ** testimonies"  may  be  seen  in  the  captions  to  the  Psalms 
in  some  editions  of  the  Syriac  Bible;  especially  in  the  Psalter  which 
was  the  **  first  labor"  of  the  American  press  at  Urmi,  in  1841. 

farther  than  as  above  stated,  the  margin  contains  nothing  except 
^^re  and  there  a  word  or  more  that  had  been  omitted  by  mistake, 
and  is  thus  supplied  a  prima  vianu  by  writing  between  the  lines  or  in 
the  margin,  and  marking  the  place  in  the  text  by  a  small  +,  -^,  >, 
^^'  *-   ,  after  the  fashion  of  our  *  etc.,  to  show  where  the  correction 
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belongs.  (The  second-hand  corrections,  a  few  in  number,  are  so 
late  that  I  do  not  notice  them  here. )  There  is  no  Greek  margin, 
nor  anything  to  correspond  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Harklensian  (some  still  call  it  the  Philoxenian)  margin.  Only  in 
two  or  three  cases  is  there  a  real  marginal  note;  and  those  are  ex- 
planatory, and  all  in  the  Peshitto  Portion.  One  is  at  Acts  x.  6, 
where  the  transliterated  iSuptreT  has  a  marginal  note,  duly  marked  by 
a  -'-,  and  reading,  '*that  is,  a  tanner";  this  marginal  word  for  '* tan- 
ner," by  the  way,  being  the  one  still  in  use  with  that  meaning  in  the 
colloquial  Arabic,  but  having  a  different  meaning  in  the  literary  lan- 
guage and  the  lexicons.  A  note  is  also  given  to  explain  Paul's  ap- 
pealing to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  ii),  which  it  does  by  calling  it  "swear- 
ing by  Caesar. " 

It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  the  codex  contains  nothing  which  an- 
swers to  the  odf/i  or  asterisks  of  certain  Harklensian  MSS.  and  of 
White's  edition. 

Before  leaving  these  accessories  of  the  text,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
their  relation  to  those  of  other  codices  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  this  one.  In  the  absence  of  the  Harklensian  margins,  this  MS. 
agrees  with  the  Codex  Mediceo-Florentinus  {anno  757),  described  by 
Adler  {N.  T.  Versiones  Syr.,  pp.  52,  ff.),  and  by  him  thought  to  be  the 
true  Philoxenian;  though  thought  not  so  by  Bernstein  {Ev.  d,  Joh,  pp. 
I,  2).  It  likewise  agrees  with  the  same  codex  in  the  numbers  above 
given  from  the  subscriptions  to  the  Gospels;  except  only  in  the 
xEifdlata,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  lessons  and  sections  are  wanting  in 
the  Cod.  Flor.  The  differences  in  the  xe^dXata  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  the  two  codices  with  the  Greek  numbers  as 
given  in  Kiister's  Mill: 

Beirut  MS.  Cod.  Flor.  Kuster's  Mill. 
Matthew,     -        -        .        -     70                   68  68 

Mark, 49  48  48 

Luke, 83  83  83 

John, 20  19  18 

In  the  Beirfit  MS.,  the  difference  in  John  is  made  by  dividing  xe^. 
18  into  three  xe^dXaia,  so  as  to  add  two;  and  the  case  is  similar  in 
Matthew  and  Mark.  However,  the  /as/  number  in  John  (20)  and 
the  last  in  Matthew  (70)  either  never  were  written  or  have  become 
obliterated.  So  it  is  barely  possih/e  that  the  unnumbered  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  was  counted  in  making  up  the  numbers  given  in  the 
subscription;  but  the  cases  of  Mark  and  Luke  seem  to  forbid  such  a 
supposition. 
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The  same  absence  of  Harklensian  margin  appears  also  in  the  Cod. 
hiisinas,  described  by  Adler  (*V  T.  Vers,  Syr,  pp.  55  ff.);  but  that 
codex  differs  in  other  respects,  both  external  and  internal,  from 
the  BeirQt  MS.  It  agrees  with  it,  however,  in  giving  70  xs^diata  of 
3tfatthcw:  but  again  it  gives  40  in  Mark — verj*  dift'erent  from  both  the 
Beirut  MS.  and  the  Cod.  Flor.     Its  date  is  A.  D.  121 2. 

The  Codex  Angelicus  (Adler,  iJerfiy  pp.  59  ff.),  of  unknown  date, 
bot  about  cent  XIV.,  has  some  margins,  but  they  seem  to  be  totally 
different  firom  that  known  as  the  Harklensian  margin,  besides  being 
of  a  later  origin  and  different  purpose.  This  codex  is  thought  by 
Bernstein  {EraHg.  d,  Joh,  pp.  3,  4)  to  be  probably  the  true  original 
niiloxenian. 

Other  codices  of  the  Harklensian  revision  or  version  differ  so 
lidelj  in  these  accessories  that  no  mention  of  them  is  here  worth 
irtiile. 

The  matter  of  the  church-lessons  would  require  too  great  space  for 
their  discussion  here.  I  will  only  mention  that  in  the  Gospels  they 
differ  materially  from  the  scheme  given  in  the  Widmanstadt  Peshitto 
{ti.  princeps)  of  1555,  and  sdbstantially  followed  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions; and  seem  nearer  to  the  Harklensian  scheme  given  in  Adler 
(«2em,  pp.  67  ff.).  In  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  are  in  the  Peshitto  version,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  Adler  on 
another  point  Speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  ''  Missale  Syriacum, 
P^xia  ritum  JacobUarum^^'  contained  in  Cod.  VaL  XXXV.  (plim 
^^),  he  remarks:   **.  .     quiJem  pericopir  evangeliar  ad Philoxe- 

■www,  episiolica  autan  ad  Simpiicem  periinent,^'  {idem,  p.  75).     And 
^same  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  Beirut  MS. 

III.     Internal,  or  Textual,   Characlerislus. 

It  is  safe,  at  the  outset,  to  state  broadly  that  the  codex  represents  a 
*^good  text,  both  as  regards  the  Syriac  and  the  Greek;  and  in  the 
^V^  as  respects  both  the  Philoxenian  or  Harklensian  and  the 
*^tto  portions.  In  both  it  presents,  in  places,  a  text  nearer  to  the 
Greek  than  the  printed  editions.  The  question  of  greatest  interest, 
'^^^rally,  is  whether  it  represents  in  the  Gospels  the  original  Philox- 
**^  or  is  only  one  more  copy  of  the  Harklensian  recension.  But 
"*  other  case  it  is  a  MS.  of  high  character.  The  next  question  is, 
•^^  niuch  of  a  contribution  does  it  form  to  the  material  of  the  New 
Testament  criticism  in  general,  in  both  Philoxenian  and  Peshitto. 

In  discussing  the  first  of  these  two  questions  (the  only  one  to  be 
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toached  in  this  paper),  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Phil- 
oxenian  is  conceded  to  have  been  based  upon  the  Peshitto;  and  that 
the  Harklensian  is,  of  course,  a  revision  of  the  Philoxenian. 

Two  different  MSS.,  as  already  hinted,  have  heretofore  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  original  Philoxenian  version.  One  is  the 
Codex  Florentinus,  above  mentioned  (having  several  features  in 
common  with  the  Beirut  MS.),  considered  by  Adler  (A'.  7!  Vers, 
Syr.,  p.  55)  to  be  the  true  Philoxenian  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  Harklensian  margin;  but  also  admitted  by  him  to  differ  very 
little  in  text  from  the  Harklensian  recension.  This  opinion  of  Adler 
was  rejected  by  Bernstein  (Z?.  heilige  Evang.  d.  Joh,^  Krit,  Anmerk,, 
pp.  I,  2),  who  thought  the  Roman  Codex  Angelicus  (cent.  XH- 
XIV.)  to  be  a  copy  of  the  true  Philoxenian.  His  main  alleged  rea- 
sons are,  that  though  it  has  a  set  of  marginal  notes,  they  are  of 
a  different  if  not  later  character,  copied  from  a  different  class 
of  MSS.,  and  serving  a  different  purpose;  that  it  keeps  the 
old  Peshitto  renderings  in  more  places  than  the  other  MSS. ;  and 
also,  in  general,  is  much  less  accurate  and  faithful,  and  therefore 
earlier  in  composition,  than  either  White's  edition  or  the  other  MSS. 
of  the  Harklensian  recension.  In  support  of  this  opinion  and  these 
allegations,  however,  he  only  gives  a  partial  collation  —  or  rather,  a 
selection  of  examples  from  a  partial  collation  —  of  the  first  five  chap- 
ters of  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  is  hardly  enough  to  judge  by;  es- 
pecially as  the  variations  given  are  (i.)  not  exhaustive,  and  (2.)  not 
of  a  character  sufficiently  marked  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  sound  judg- 
ment. (Within  the  same  space  the  Beirut  MS.  presents  many  more 
variations  from  White  than  Bernstein  gives  of  the  Cod.  Angelicus.) 

But  it  will  be  better  to  give  Bernstein's  argument  in  a  fuller  ab- 
stract. He  first  admits  (ideniy  Krit.  Anmerk.^  pp.  25,  26)  —  against 
his  own  theory  —  that  in  some  of  the  instances  given,  the  Cod.  An- 
gelicus leaves  the  Peshitto  where  the  other  MSS.  and  White  hold  to 
it.  The  instances  which  he  gives  of  this  sort  are  6  in  number,  and 
are  explained  by  him  as  oversights  of  the  copyist.  (With  regard  to 
these  6  instances,  only  one  seems  to  have  any  probable  claim  to  be 
called  an  error.  In  all  the  6  the  Beirdt  MS.  agrees  with  the 
Peshitto.) 

Next  he  gives  his  strong  point.  That  is  a  list  of  19  places  in 
which,  while  the  Harklensian  shows  correction  and  a  closer  agree- 
ment with  the  Greek,  the  Codex  Angelicus  has  retained  the  Peshitto 
rendering.  (But  in  making  up  this  list,  he  has  had  in  one  instance 
to  separate  White's  ed.  from  the  3  MSS.  collated,  because  it  agrees 
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with  the  Cod.  Angel,  in  that  instance;  thus  reducing  the  list  to  i8. 
And  the  rest  of  the  list,  though  a  true  one,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
furnish  an  argument.     Two  of  the  instances  depend  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  a  diacritic  point,  and  that  in  respect  to  the  third  personal 
pronoun  standing  for  the  Greek  article;  two  are  insignificant  transpo- 
sitions; and  not  one  of  the  instances  presents  a  case  where  a  copyist 
might  not  easily  slip  from  the  one  to  the  other.     None  of  them  affects 
more  than  one  word,  and  that  usually  either  a  prefix  conjunction  or 
a  suffix  pronoun.     The  strongest  instance  —  strongest  indeed  of  all 
the    proofs  presented  by  Bernstein  —  is  that  where  the  Cod.  Angel. 
reads  JU>iODj  {called)  instead  of  the  Harklensian  ;-20)AODf  {said), 
as  a.  translation  of  hyoiiivri'j,  in  the  phrase  **a  village  called  Sychar." 
— The  Beirdt  MS.  agrees  with  the  Cod.  Angel,  in  4  of  the  19,  and  is 
<^J^   the  fence  with  regard  to  a   5th,  with   perhaps  a  leaning  to  the 
Harklensian.) 

Me  next  gives  a  list  of  "other  places,  where  it   [Cod.  Angel.] 
^K^ces  neither  with  the  Harklensian  version  nor  with  the  Peshitto." 
These  are  31  in  number,  and  are  supposed  to  exhibit  the  farther  ad- 
varice  in  revision  made  by  the  Harklensian.     But  of  these  31,  in  6 
^He   Harklensian  agrees  with  the  Peshitlo  against  the  Codex  Angeli- 
cas (!);  and  one  of  these  agreements  is  even  admitted  by  Bernstein. 
Ij^    23  of  the  remaining  ones  the  Harklensian  either  agrees  so  closely 
'^ith  the  Peshitto  that  the  difference  all  but  vanishes,  or  else  shows 
^hat  it  is  much  closer  in  form  to  the  Peshitto,  /'.  ^.,  it  has  departed 
from  the  Peshitto  less,  than  the  Cod.  Angel icus.     Of  the  two  re- 
**iaining  instances,  in  one  the  Cod.  Angel,  is  perceptibly  nearer,  and 
*n.  the  oXhtr  perhaps  a  little  nearer  the  Peshitto  than  the  Harklensian 
reading.     (The  Beirut  MS.  agrees  with  the  Cod.  Angel,  in  three  of 
the  31;  and  in  the  remaining  27  sides  with  the  Harklensian,  though 
with  slight  differences. ) 

A  re-arrangement  of   these  selected  instances  of   Bernstein  will 
'^^ake  the  matter  clearer: 


{ 


^Vhere  Cod.  Angel,  and  Harkl.  differ — 

Cod.  Angel,  coincides  with  Peshitto  in        -        -        -       18  instances. 

Harkl.  .  "  "'««'..-      12 

i  Cod.  Angel,  nearer  to  Peshitto  than  Harkl.  in     -         -        2 
'  Harkl.  nearer  to  Peshitto  than  Cod.  Angel,  in    -        -      23 

Jn  the  first  pair  of  numbers,  Bernstein's  hypothesis  is  favored,  as 
^he  1  8  unrevised  of  the  Cod.  Ang.  are  more  than  the  12  unrevised  of 
^^  liarklensian.     In  the  second  pair,  unless  reasons  shall  appear  to 


If 
(f 
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show  that  a  re-revision  would  bring  the  Harklensian  back  again 
nearer  to  the  Peshitto,  Bernstein's  hypothesis  is  opposed,  as  the  23 
less  revised  of  the  Harklensian  are  more  than  the  two  of  the  Cod. 
Angel.  That  a  re-revision  might  bring  the  text  back  again  nearer 
the  Peshitto  is  possible,  when  either  the  Greek  text  was  sensibly  ap- 
proached nearer  by  that  means,  or  a  better  Syriac  idiom  was  thus  se- 
cured without  sacrificing  adherence  to  the  Greek.  But  if  the  changes 
are  only  those  which  a  copyist  might  naturally  make  through  inat- 
tention, then  they  go  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  re-revision. 

To  sum  up  the  facts  of  Bernstein's  argument,  then,  out  of  the  56 
instances  selected  to  prove  his  point,  one  disappears,  20  go  in  his 
favor,  and  35  against  him;  while  in  all  of  them  the  lack  of  proper 
magnitude  or  character  is  painfully  manifest.  We  may  well  turn 
back  upon  Bernstein  and  his  list  of  select  variants  from  the  Cod. 
Angel.,  his  own  words  respecting  Adler  and  the  Cod.  Florentinus: 
**the  variants  which  it  contains  are,  on  the  whole,  not  very  im- 
portant, and  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  significant  than  in 
other  MSS.  of  this  version."  Indeed,  these  variants  furnish  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  difference  between  our  Common  and  Revised 
English  Versions  in  a  space  of  like  extent  And  it  may  be  added 
that  Bernstein's  partial  collation  [idem,  pp.  4-10),  from  which  he 
selects  the  above  particular  proofs,  shows  many  more  cases  where  the 
Cod.  Angel,  abandons  the  Peshitto,  but  the  other  MSS.  and  the 
printed  Harklensian  adhere  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  above  throws  light  on  the  Beirut  MS.,  it  shows  that  it 
adheres  to  the  Peshitto  by  exact  coincidence  in  several  more  of  the 
selected  instances  used  as  above  by  Bernstein,  than  White's  edition 
and  the  Harklensian  MSS. ;  and  also,  that  it  thus  adheres  to  the 
Peshitto  in  only  two  less  instances  than  the  Codex  Angelicus,  In 
near  coincidences  it  has  many  more  than  the  Cod.  Angel.,  and  nearly 
as  many  as  the  Harklensian. 

But  the  BeirCit  MS.  has  some  characteristics  of  its  own,  which 
show  themselves  well  enough  in  a  fair  and  even  balance.  Far  more 
striking  than  any  —  or  than  all  of  the  above  combined,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  striking  instance  in  the  Beirdt  MS.,  is  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  xxv.  For  several  verses  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Peshitto  and  Harklensian  co- 
incide almost  exactly;  but  at  xxv.  6  they  diverge  widely.  Now  the 
Beirdt  MS.  keeps  up  the  coincidence  with  the  Peshitto  quite  to  the 
end  of  the  Parable;  so  that  verses  6-11  inclusive  cannot  be  collated 
with  the  Harklensian  at  all,  but  must  be  compared  with  the  Peshitto. 
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Xo  one  has  yet  cited  anything  from  any  other  MSS.  which  at  all  com- 
pares with  this  instance. 

In  regard  to  other  cases  of  adherence  to,  or  rather,  of  less  de- 
parture from,  the  Peshitto,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  here  to  go 
through  with  Bernstein's  Kritischt  Anmerkungen  in  his  Evang,  d,  Joh,^ 
since  we  have  found  his  selected  summar}'  on  the  point  so  clearly 
against  his  supposition.  If  of  any  value  here,  such  a  course  would 
be  so  in  the  direction  of  an  estimate  of  the  Cod.  Florentinus;  a  side 
issue  of  rather  too  wide  an  extent  to  be  now  attended  to.  Of  other 
available  material,  there  remains  only  White's  edition,  text  and  notes 
and  margins.  With  these  I  have  compared  the  Beirut  MS. ;  and  of 
the  results  of  this  comparison  I  propose  to  give  a  short  specimen 
summar}*;  premising,  however,  that  I  shall  pay  no  attention  at 
present  to  diflferences  that  consist  merely  in  diacritic  points,  or  to  dif- 
ferences in  punctuation  which  really  change  the  interpretation; 
^ough  in  a  complete  treatise  both  of  these  must  have  their  weight 

A  few  general  matters,  also,  may  be  stated  first,  in  brief,  without 
shopping  to  give  special  instances. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proj)er  names  in  White's  edition  and  the 
^ISS.  which  it  follows,  are  commonly  spelled  after  the  analogy  of 
"^c  Greek;  often  as  a  mere  transliteration,  and  even  retaining  the 
Greek  case-endings;  much  of  it  being  a  mere  attempt  slavishly  to  re- 
produce the  Greek  phenomena  in  a  way  intolerable  to  the  genius  of 
^^  Syriac  tongue.     But  in   the  Beirut  MS.  the  regular  practice  is 
^'^iformly  the  other  way.     The  proper  names,  with  comparatively 
'^^  exceptions,  are  sj)elled  after  the  Syrian  fashion.     (This  is  like- 
**isc  the  case  with  the  MSS.  used  by  Bernstein  for  his  Gospel  of  John 
^^'  heilige  Evang,,  cited  above).)     It  shows  that  the  Beirut  does  not 
'^Uow  the  more  thoroughly  revised  Harklensian,  in  any  event 

*n  the  spelling  of  Greek  and  other   words  not  proper  names, 

^^opted  by  the  Syriac  (words  in  which  the  New  Testament  Syriac 

^"^unds),  the  same  rule  obtains  throughout     This,  again,  is  gen- 

"^'y  nothing  more  than  a  non-departure  from  the  Peshitto;  but 

'betimes  the  Peshitto  has  translated  a  word  or  phrase  into  Syriac 

^^''e  the  Harklensian  has  merely  transliterated  the  Greek.     Yet  in 

^'s  ^^5^3^^   ^QQ^  ^^  Beirut  MS.   generally  follows  either  the  literal 

^hitto  or  its  analogy.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.     In 

\y^^  xix.  28,  the  phrase  h  r^  -aMyf'Vyzcia  is  not  translated  in  the 

^^rtlensian,  but  transliterated  entire  into  Syriac  letters;  the  whole 

phr^^g  being  crammed  together  into  one  word,  just  like  the  Greek 

^'^^lal  margin  which  is  given  for  explanation.     But  the  BeirOt  MS. 
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jre 


gives  a  Syriac  rendering,   .  ^  ^l^  i  v>  ^ocfLZ^,  strictly  equivalent  t 

the  Greek  in  sense,  and  of  a  form  to  be  represented  exactly  by  h  r^^  "<w 
TzdXtv  ysvitrSai.     It  uses  here  common   Peshitto  words,  but  not  th 
Peshitto  rendering,  which  last  happens  to  be  JL^-a^   fv^^^*^  or  **« 

the  new  (Eon.*'    Close  to  the  same  example  (I  cite  them  merely  be 
cause  they  are  handy)  are  three  other  adherences  to  the  Peshitto, 
either  of  them  stronger  than  any  instance  cited  by  Bernstein  in  favom 
of  the  Cod.  Angelicus.     In  Matt  xix.   24  we  have  the  Syriac  for 
*' camel"  in  place  of  the  Harklensian  transliteration  of  the  corrupt 
xa/vJjf^,  or  cable;  in  verse  27  we  have  the  Peshitto  phrase  "Cephas 
answered  and  said,"  for  the  Harklensian  *'when  Peter  responded  he 
said*' — a  difference  in  every  word  of  the  phrase,  as  well  as  in  the 
characteristic  idiom  of  the  whole.     In  verse  28  we  have  the  Peshitto, 
not  the  Harklensian,  word  for  ''tribes"  (of  Israel).     In  the  face  of 
such  differences  as  these,  which  abound  in  the  Beir{\t  MS.,  the  dif- 
ferences alleged  for  the  Cod.  Angel,  fade  away  into  nothing.     But 
one  more  example  may  be  given  to  illustrate  another  sort  of  differ- 
ence just  mentioned.     In  John  xix.  2  the  ** crown"  (of  thorns),  in 
the  Beirut  MS.  is  the  Syriac  and  Peshitto  JUio;  but  White  has  a 

transliteration  of  /rr^^avov,  retaining  even  the  accusative  form.  But 
this  case  is  merely  one  for  illustration;  for  Bernstein's  John,  with  the 
MSS.  there  collated,  agree  with  the  BeirAt  MS.  in  this  example: 
while  White's  note  says  that  his  MSS.  give  )|^N^  in  margin,  and 

that  the  Codex  Barsalibari  has  |f^\o  in  text  and  ^rs^^x/v  in  margin. 

But  numerous  cases  occur  where  a  similar  fact  is  confined  to  the 
Beirut  MS. 

There  is  one  case  in  the  Beirut  MS.  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
look  the  other  way.  In  Luke  vii.  44,  45,  from  '*she  hath  washed" 
to  "thou  gavest  me  no  kiss,"  White's  ed.  follows  the  Peshitto;  while 
for  the  last  half-dozen  words  the  Beirut  MS.  gives  a  rendering  entirely 
after  the  Harklensian  (or  Philoxenian)  idiom,  slavishly  reproducing 
the  Greek  order  of  words.  But  a  note  of  White  states  that  this 
clause  is  wanting  in  the  Ridley  MS.  (the  basis  of  his  edition),  and 
that  he  supplied  it  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  Thus  the  effect  of  this  case 
is  to  show  that  the  Beirut  MS.  has  kept  a  clause  which  the  Ridley 
MS.  copyist  had  omitted,  and  which  the  editor  had  supplied  from 
the  Peshitto. 

But  in  order  to  come  nearer  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  position  of 
this  MS.  in  this  respect,  it  is  best  to  remark  briefly  upon  the  main 
characteristic  differences  between  the  Peshitto  and  the  Harklensian. 
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Xothiog  is  clearer  (to  repeat  a  little)  than  that  the  latter  is  a  revision 
deri\-cd  from  the  former,  though  we  know  that  there  was  one  inter- 
vening step.     The  general  genius  of  the  revision  may  be  in  some 
measure  imagined  by  comparing  the  noble  version  of  Luther  with  the 
wooden  one  of  De  Wette;  but  the  parallel  must  not  be  strained. 
Aside  from  characteristics  already  mentioned,  the  Peshitto  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences,  and  even  passages  extending  through  a  number  of 
verses,  appear  here  and  there  unchanged;  then,  again,  with  transpo- 
sitions, inversions,  expansions,  and  contractions;  with  the  insertion 
of  a  word  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  omission,  on  the  other;  here  and 
there  a  slight  change  in  only  a  word  or  two,  and  then  again  a  com- 
plete difference  in  words  and  structure.     In  short,  it  shows  all  the 
phenomena  of  a  revision  from  the  free,  the  idiomatic,  and  the  occa- 
sionally paraphrastic,  to  the  close  and  literal.     But,  still  farther  than 
this,  there  is  a  continual  attempt  to  exhibit  what  may  be  called  the 
surliace  phenomena  of  the  Greek,  such  as  almost  parallels  the  LXX. 
t^se  of  the  preposition  cn-^  with  the  accusative  to  show  the  presence  of 
*^>f  in  the  Hebrew  text     Prominent  among  such  characteristics  are 
t^e  use  of  an  additional  word  instead  of  the  idiomatic  suffix  pro- 
''oun,  thus  giving  an  undue  emphasis  to  the  Greek  possessive  anro^^ 
^'^d  the  like;  the  attempt  to  represent  the  Greek  article  by  certain 
Pronouns  of  the  third  j)erson,  often  with  an  effect  much  less  happy 
"*^n  Beza's  use  of  il/e  for  a  like  purpose  (though  a  diacritic  point 
^^nerally  shows  whether  the  pronoun  has  the  force  of  the  article,  or 
^*^^t  of  a  demonstrative  or  even  relative  pronoun);  the  exchange  of 
^^  idiomatic  succession  of  two  finite  verbs  with —  or  even  without  — 
^  Conjunction  for  j-^  before  a  verb  or  a  participle,  in  order  to  repre- 
^^^t  the  ^-arious  Greek  participal   constructions;    the  use  of  the  pro- 
'^^tjn  ^  (always  with  a  diacritic  point)  to  reproduce  the  effect  (if  not 
^  Sound  and  appearance)  of  the  Greek  particle  /</>*;  with  other 
^Oaost  constant  changes,  mostly  pleonastic  in  form,  which  need  not 
,      ^numerated,  but  which  no  reader  of  the  Syriac  versions  can  miss. 
'5  in  the  matter  of  these  characteristic  marks,  rather  than  in  anv 
"^at  \-ariety  or  essential  difference  of  rendering,  that  the  Philoxe- 
.    '^^,  or  any  other  intermediate  step,  from  the  Peshitto  to  the  Hark- 
*^^ian  as  we  have  it,  is  to  be  recognized. 

^^ther  things  being  equal,  this  intermediate  revision  would  be  ex- 
l^^^^^d,  among  other  matters,  to  show: 

,*This  peculiarity  occurs  in  Syriac  outside  of  the  Harklensian  and  Po- 
*  ^c's  Epistles  and  De  Dieu's  Apocalypse,  f.  g.^  in  The  Chronicle  of 
Aua  the  Styliie,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Wright  (Cambridge,  1882). 
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(i.)     A  greater  number  of  exact  coincidences  with  the  Peshitto. 

(2.)     More  cases  where  the  departure  from  the  Peshitto  in  form  o-  ^ 
phraseology  would  be  less;  that  is,  more  cases  nearly  coincident 

(3.)  In  cases  of  difference  from  the  Peshitto  in  form  and  shade^^ 
of  rendering,  where  the  Peshitto  adheres  closely  to  the  Greek:  often^p 
but  not  always,  a  less  adherence  to  the  Peshitto;  since  the  later  re — 
vision  would  be  likely  to  take  a  return  step  in  matter,  and  perhaps 
even  in  form,  provided  either  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Greek  or 
better  Syriac  idiom  with  equal  closeness  to  the  Greek  could  be  thus 
secured.  (It  is  this  consideration  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  basis  oi 
Bernstein's  argument  in  his  list  of  places  where  the  Codex  Angelicus 
differs  from  both  Peshitto  and  Harklensian;  as  his  citations  of  the 
Greek  in  that  list  would  show.  But  his  list  shows  only  very  slight 
differences  at  best,  and  those  more  in  form  than  in  shades  of  mean- 
ing; and  none  of  them  important;  while  there  is  nothing  cumulative 
in  the  sum.  Further,  the  little  weight  they  seem  to  have  disappears 
on  actual  comparison  with  the  Peshitto.)  But  these  cases  actually 
involve  some  other  considerations,  such  as  possible  changes  in  the 
Syriac  language  since  the  Peshitto  took  its  final  form,  concerning 
which  we  have  few  or  no  data  for  judging.  And  in  general,  these 
cases  are  to  be  weighed,  rather  than  counted;  and  to  be  treated  with 
care  and  discrimination  throughout. 

(4.)  Though  not  decisive,  the  proper  names  and  foreign  words 
should  be  spelled  or  transferred  after  the  common  Syriac  (or  at  least 
the  Peshitto)  fashion,  and  not  merely  transliterated  into  Syriac  letters. 

Now,  to  apply  this  roughly,  I  have  put  together  the  following  re- 
sults from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Beirfit  MS.     It  begins  at 
Matt.  xii.  20,  and  lacks  xiii.  28-57,  xvii.  20 — xix.  12,  xxv.  11 — xxvi. 
21;  leaving  about  the  amount  of  fifteen  chapters  as  the  material  here 
summarized. 

Leaving  out  of  view  (as  already  suggested)  all  differences  which 
consist  merely  in  poinls  (though  those  are  often  important,  and  were 
used  by  Bernstein  in  his  argument  for  the  Cod.  Angelicus),  and  con- 
sidering no  variations  that  amount  to  less  than  an  actual  letter  of  the 
text,  I  find  in  this  fragment  of  Matthew  about  347  differences  between 
the  Beirdt  MS.  and  the  edition  of  White — counting  each  passage  as 
one  difference,  without  regard  to  how  many  minor  differences  it  may 
comprise. 

Of  these,  first,  where  both  differ  from  the  Peshitto,  32  may  be 
called  unimportant  differences;  but  in  the  large  majority  of  them, 
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White's  ed.  gives  what  we  may  well  call  ultra-Harklensian  character- 
istics.    In  only  2  does  the  Beinlt  MS.  show  a  stronger  Harklensian 
tendency  than  White;  while  in  one,  White  shows  a  decided  revision 
of  the  B.  MS.  form.     It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  6  of  these 
cases,  the  B.  MS.  coincides  with  readings  given  in  White  from  the 
Coc3.  Barsalibaei,  which  is  apparently  one  of  those  Harklensian  copies 
which  favor  the  Syriac  genius  rather  than  imitate  the  Greek.     So  far, 
tlie  B.  MS.  looks  more  unrevised  by  a  preponderance  very  great  and 
easy  to  see,  but  not  easy  to  express  in  numbers  nearer  than  30  to  2. 
-As  to  proper  names,  the  differences  are  about  60.     Of  these  the 
B.     MS.  has  55  spelled  in  the  Syriac  fashion,  and  33  of  these  in  the 
exa,ct  form  given  in  the  Peshilto.     In  the  other  5,  White  is  nearer  the 
Syriac  fashion,  though  not  once  coincident  with  a  Peshitto  form; 
^"^ci  in  one  of  the  5  the  B.  MS.  would  be  nearer  the  Syriac  fashion 
ha-cJ  it  not  committed  an  obvious  error  in  spelling — a  pure  clerical 
^'"'"or.     Thus  the  numbers  should  rather  stand  56  to  4  than  55  to  5. 
Jn  the  matter  of  differences  with  respect  to  Greek  words  which  are 
'^ot  proper  names,  the  B.  MS.  follows  the  Syriac  style  and  genius  in 
'^     instances,  one  of  them  being   the  exact  Peshitto  form;  while 
^hite  follows  the  Syriac  style  and  genius  in  only  i.     In  one  instance, 
White's  margin  agrees  with  both  B.  MS.  and  Peshitto.     Thus  this 
P^'^ponderance  in  favor  of  the  unrevised  condition  of  B.  MS.  stands 
^  ^  to  I ;  with  one  of  the  number  showing  that  the  makers  of  White's 
^^xt  had  the  variant  before  their  eyes  when  they  did  their  revising. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  points,  it  is  necessary  to 

^^ake  a  remark  about  the  manifest  errors  of  the  scribe  in  the  B.  MS., 

^rid    those  of  the  printer  in  White's  ed.,  in  the  portion  here  sum- 

^^rized.      In  the  writing  of  B.  MS.,  they  amount  to  about  23;  of 

^hich  3  are  serious  homoioteleuta,  one  a  palpable  omission,  and  one  a 

pla.inly  accidental  transposition;  all  the  rest  being  minor  ones,  though 

Sometimes  such  as  to  seem   to  bear  differently  from  their  manifest 

corrections  upon  the  results  of  this  summary.      The  errors  in  W., 

Hkevrise,  I  find  to  be  about  6.      At  the  same  time,  I  may  mention, 

"ia.t  of  the  more  important  variations  caused  by  a  difference  in  Greek 

tc^t,  W.  is  best  in  about  8  instances;  one  because,  of  a  difference  in 

^^     spelling  of  B.,  and  once  because  of  an  apparent  error  in  B., 

though  there  it  agrees  with  W.'s  margin.       B.,  likewise,  represents  a 

better  Greek  text  in  about  8  instances;  one  of  them,  however,  being 

^^    better  reading  of  the  interpolated  verse.  Matt.  xxi.  44.      Both 

these  matters,  with  others  to  appear,  have  an  important  bearing  on 

the  numbers  next  to  be  discussed. 


\ 
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Of  these,  first,  are  the  exact  coincidences  with  the  Peshitto,  where 
the  two  differ  from  each  other.  At  the  first  rough  taking  out,  there 
stand  8 1  coincidences  of  the  Beirfit  MS.  against  65  of  White's  ed.  ; 
or,  in  coincidences  which  tally  to  the  very  letter,  in  favor  of  the  supe- 
rior antiquity  of  B.  in  a  ratio  a  little  less  than  9  to  7.  But  from 
the  65  of  W.  we  must  first  deduct  2,  which  White  in  his  notes  ac- 
knowledges as  his  own  corrections  of  the  MS.,  leaving  63.  Ten 
more  must  go,  where  the  difference  is  caused  only  by  a  manifest  cler- 
ical error  in  B.,  of  omission  or  the  like,  palpable  to  any  reader,  and 
two  of  them  mere  misspellings;  leaving  53.  Ten  more  must  go,  for 
letters  in  B.  which  either  stand  for  the  grammatical  contraction  of  a 
main  word  with  its  expletive,  or  accidental  differences  which  show  no 
intention  to  depart  from  the  Peshitto,  but  a  plain  intention  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  which  are  actually  within  the  range  of  the  Peshitto's  variant 
readings.  This  leaves  43;  and  now  we  may  proceed  to  examine 
their  essential  character.  Only  3  of  them  amount  to  so  much  as  the 
omission  of  or  the  rendering  by  an  essentially  diflferent  word  on  the 
part  of  B. ;  and  then  B.  departs  from  Peshitto  in  one  place  to  follow 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  once  to  follow  the  Greek  against  the  Peshitto, 
and  once  to  agree  with  W.'s  margin.  The  rest  are  differences  of 
slight  moment;  3  being  by  mere  transposition;  and  only  6  by  as 
much  as  an  additional  word,  and  that  sometimes  only  by  way  of  dif- 
ference in  grammatical  form  (such  as  frequently  occurs  in  different 
MSS.  or  edd.  of  the  Peshitto),  and  sometimes  an  insignificant  parti- 
cle. Out  of  the  whole  number  (whether  65  or  43),  it  should  be 
stated,  B.  agrees  with  W.'s  margin  in  but  three  instances;  which  fact 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  probable  indication  of  their  existence  earlier 
than  the  text  of  W.,  and  as  possibly  reducing  the  strength  of  this 
numerical  array  by  that  amount 

But  the  81  of  B.  must  be  discussed  before  we  can  resume  the  com- 
parison. Here,  however,  we  meet  with  but  4  which  are  unessential 
transpositions,  but  not  one  that  in  any  way  can  be  made  to  disap- 
pear. As  against  the  three  where  W.'s  adherence  to  the  Peshitto 
differs  from  B.  by  as  much  as  an  essentially  different  word,  and  all 
of  those  leaning  in  favor  of  B.'s  priority  as  a  version,  B.  has  7  adhe- 
rences  which  differ  from  W.  by  as  much  as  an  essential  word.  As 
against  the  i  of  W.  by  B.'s  omission  (that,  too,  being  one  of  the 
last  3),  B.  has  11  by  W.'s  omission,  one  of  them  amounting  to  4 
words.  As  against  the  6  by  addition,  B.  has  10.  But  in  other  cases, 
where  the  difference  is  an  essential  one  in  the  rendering  and  phrase- 
ology, I  place  covers  3  words,  2  cover  each  4  words  (one  of  them  a 
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case  where  W.  has  adopted  a  different  Greek),  and  one  is  a  long 
passage  covering  60  words,  where  W.  differs  ioto  ado  from  the  Peshitto. 
Now  we  can  compare  the  81  with  the  65.  The  81  stand,  while  the 
65  diminish  at  once  to  43.  But  the  chief  one  of  the  81  is  enough  to 
swallow  up  the  43,  and  leave  still  a  numerical  surplus.  But  if  not 
so,  yet  each  of  the  more  important  ones  of  the  43  is  immensely  over- 
niatched  in  both  number  and  quality  out  of  the  81;  sometimes  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  i,  and  sometimes  by  ratios  too  large  to  measure; 
while  its  minor  ones  are  outnumbered  nearly  2  to  i.  In  comparison 
with  this,  Bernstein's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Codex  Angelicus 
dwindle  to  the  veriest  shadow. 

But  there  remain  two  more  points  to  attend  to.     One  of  these  is 

those  cases  of  difference  where  the  rendering  of  one  or  the  other  is 

so  near  that  of  the  Peshitto  as  to  be  essentially  the  same;  differing 

^'ten  only  by  a  single  letter,  and  at  most  only  by  such  small  matters 

*s  show  that  no  departure  from  that  version  was  contemplated,  unless 

'■^^luired  by  grammatical  correction,  or  some  equally  minor  cause. 

^^  this  respect,  B.  has  12  instances,  and  W.  3.     In  one  of  the  3  B. 

^^flfers  only  by  a  manifest  error,  and  in  another  because  it  follows  the 

^Uretonian  Syriac.     So  the  numbers  might  more  justly  stand  12  to  2; 

^^hil^  I  of  the  2  still  furnishes  argument  for  the  priority  of  B.  over 

The  last  point  of  the  summary  concerns  those  differences  in  which, 
toough  both  differ  from  the  Peshitto  in  rendering,  or,  at  least,  essen- 
tia^lly  in  form,  one  is  nearer  to  the  Peshitto  in   meaning  than  the 
^^^er.     Up  to  this  time,  I  have  not  developed  this  point  as  thor- 
^^g'hly  as  the  others,  and  therefore  lay  no  stress  upon  it  at  present; 
•^ut    I  will  give  the  numbers.     As  might  have  been  expected  from 
^^^a.t  has  been  learned  of  the  other  results,  the  direction  of  the  numer- 
^cal    inequality  is  reversed.     W.  stands  36  to  B.  18.     The  36,  how- 
^^^r,    ought  in  fairness  to  be  diminished  by  2;  once  because  of  a 
paljxible  omission  of  B. — an  apparent  homoioteleuion,  but  really  fol- 
lowing a  better  text;  and  again  for  its  manifest  error;  thus  leaving  the 
^'ixxibers  34  to  18.     So  far,  it  looks  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  W.  had  approached  nearer  to  the  Peshitto  in  sense  by  a 
''^~ devising.     To  this  add  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  18  B.  agrees  with 
^"-  's  margin.     Furthermore,  as  if  to  furnish  the  proof  that  the  onward 
^o^^Tse  of  revisers  always  has  an  inevitable  back  eddy  or  two,  B.  has 
oa^  very  striking  instance,  covering  3  words,  where  the  re-revision  of 
^^  -     (if  really  such)  must  be  looked  upon  as  resulting  in   a   nearer 
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approach  to  the  Peshitto  in  its  nice  correctness  of  both  sense  and 
language. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  just  one  more  important  consideration 
should  be  added.  The  dependence  of  the  Harklensian  Epistles  of  2 
Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude  upon  the  version  first  published  by 
Pococke  (Leyden,  1627),  and  since  generally  published  with  the 
Peshitto,  has  been  often  noticed.  The  Harklensian  are  certainly  a 
revision  of  the  latter,  and  a  great  improvement;  for  whether  the  latter 
were  the  original  Philoxenian  or  not,  they  do  not  equal  the  Peshitto 
in  merit.  Now  the  items  which  make  up  this  revision  plainly  lie  in 
the  direction  above  pointed  out,  in  the  changes  from  the  Peshitto  to 
the  Harklensian.  The  changes  from  Pococke  to  Harklensian  are 
less  radical  in  style  (except  in  mere  transpositions)  than  those  from 
Peshitto  to  Harklensian;  though  they  are  evident  enough.  In  mat- 
ter of  rendering,  however,  that  is,  in  differences  of  word  or  phrase, 
the  differences  are  at  least  as  great.  But  all  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  Pococke  Epistles  probably  had  no  Peshitto 
basis;  and  at  the  same  time,  are  a  much  later  work,  and  more  like 
the  later  Secular  writings  in  form  and  style.  Revision  to  the  Hark- 
lensian style  would  naturally  change  the  words  more,  and  the  style 
less.  But  in  comparing  the  BeirAt  MS.  with  the  Harklensian,  there 
is  everywhere  manifest  the  same  kind  of  differences  as  in  the  case  of 
the  change  from  the  Pococke  to  the  Harklensian;  only,  as  the  Beirut 
MS.  came  originally  from  a  Peshitto  basis  (the  same  basis,  indeed,  as 
the  Harklensian),  the  changes  in  the  essential  words  and  phrases  of 
rendering  are  not  relatively  so  many;  while  those  in  form  and  style 
are  much  the  same.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
Beirut  Gospels  stand  to  the  Harklensian  Gospels  in  about  the  same 
relation  as  the  Pococke  Epistles  to  the  Harklensian  Epistles. 

Whether  this  codex  be  the  lost  Philoxenian  or  not,  it  certainly  pre- 
sents the  strongest  claims  yet  apparent  for  that  identification.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt  an  earlier  revision  than  the  Harklensian  of  White; 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  than  that  of  any  other  MS. 
known. 


On  Job.  xix.  25-27. 


BY   REV.    J.    I.    MOM  BERT,    D.   D. 


•  L.  V      '-^    ''i.  I     ••  '^      •'     *'^^    ^  if   •      «*^       ^ 

*^c  object  of  this  paper  is  twofold:  i.  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
P*^casit  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version;  and  2.  to  submit  the 
s'wnmary  of  an  interpretation. 

'•  The  history  of  the  passage. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  hne  of  succession  begins  with  the 

Hebrew  in  the  form  here  presented,  and  runs  through  the  Septuagint, 

tbc  Iiala  and  Vulgate,  Wiclif,  Matthew,  Coverdale,  Genevan  and  the 

Bishops',    and  that  the  Chaldee   paraphrase,    the  Syriac  and  Arabic 

among  the  ancients,  Luther,  Olivetan,  Pagninus,  Miinster  and  Tremel- 

lios,  etc,  among  the  more  modern,  have  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 

the  English  version.    To  these  should,  possibly,  be  added  the  names  of 

Diodati  and  Cassiodoro,  as  well  as  that  of  Castalio.     It  is  unnecessar)' 

CO  state  the  reasons  here,  as  they  are,  of  course,  known  to  the  members 

of  this  Society. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  LXX.,  we  meet  the  following  text: 

25.  «I^  yap  or:  div^ao^  itrnv  v  ixA'j£:>  ;ib  ;iik),iO'j  £:::  -p,^  ' 

26.  a>tumj<rsi  di  fiou  rv  dip;ia  (to  ato^ia)  rO»  fivfjtvrAo'y  rostra,     Tzanti 

yap  xupiou  fioi  raura  ffu^sTSAifffhr^f 

27.  '1  tyo)  ifiaurai  <rijvz'::i<r:a'iai,  a  01  6^daX;io:  ;wj  Iwpdxan:, 
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The  various  readings  of  moment  are:  25.  ij'tb  for  yap  in  Compl.  and 
some  MSS.;  aivao^  A  and  some  MSS.;  comma  after  /xt/^wv,  Roman 
edition  of  B.;  26.  wjaffzifiTat  ro  oipjLa  twn  n)  «v«vrA«'>v,  ranrd  /lot  B. ; 
27.    6  6(pOa/./i6^  two  iofpaxe,    B. 

It  is  also  proper  to  add  that  Theodotion  {Hexapia)  renders: 
25.  »»  ayyitfzzi)^  futo  Cj,  z^'j  IttyaTirj  lizi  ymtiaro':  «y«/mjVcr. 
27.    ^E^iXilZOV  nl  '^i<ppiH  fWU  l>  TUi  xoX-JZtp  /tou. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  old  Septuagintal  reading  is  generally 
expressed  in  the  old  Sixtine  rendering  (see  Walton  and  Jager):  25. 
"Scio  enim  quia  aeUrnus  est  qui  me  resoluturus  est^  super  ierram  26 
ad  resuscitandam  cutevi  meant  qua  perpetitur  hcec:  a  Domino  enim 
here  mihi  consummata  sunt,  2j  quorum  ego  mihi  conscius  sum,  qute 
oculus  meus  [or,  plural]  vidit,  et  non  alius,  et  omnia  mihi  consum- 
mata sunt  in  sinu.'*  In  v.  25.  however,  quod  seems  preferable  to  quia, 
and  fha^rrj^Tii  the  more  accepted  reading,  according  to  Origen 
{Hexapia)  at  least,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  v.  25,  and  conformed  to 
the  Hebrew;  yet,  while  he  renders  the  latter,  "...  redemptor  meus 
vivit  et  novissime  super  pulver em  staturus,''  his  Greek  xm/r^  is  repre- 
sented by  .  .  .  *' perennis  est  qui  soluturus  me  est  super  terray  The 
rendering  of  Theodotion  is  unsupported  and  an  interpretation  rather 
than  a  translation.  The  most  interesting  and,  perhaps,  instructive  ren- 
dering is  that  of  "^p;  by  div^^auq,   which  I  regard  as  a  key-word  to  the 

T 

meaning;  as  to  the  form  of  the  word,  that  with  a  double  v,  being  the 
less  usual,  is  probably  the  best  sustained;  as  composed  of  ati  and  vfia*, 
it  signifies  primarily,  ever-flowing,  and  then  perennial,  everlasting,  ever- 
living,  eternal, — so  that  we  may  understand  the  clause  to  carry  the 
sense  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seventy,  Job  held  that  6  lx)Miu  is  eter- 
nal, and  that  disposes  of  Theodotion's  ayyttTTsn^,  although  it  is  cited  by 
Theodoret. — v.  26,  tested  by  the  Hebrew,  seems  to  be  pure  paraphrase, 
conversion,  or  conjecture;  it  makes,  of  course,  good  sense,  but  at  the 
expense  of  grammar  and  the  omission  or  addition  of  words;  e.  g.,  it 
contains  no  trace  of  "^nx^  ^"^  "^ItSQl'  renders  pisi'^tDpi  '^  avavr/oMy 

zahza,    inserts   or   substitutes   for  n^/K  HinN  "«/'«  Y^'^P — (TuysTs/^itrOr^. 

The  changes  introduced  are  so  startling,  that  either  a  text  now  un- 
known must  have  been  the  basis  of  their  rendering,  or  they  must  have 
drawn  on  their  imagination  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties,  v.  27  they 
connect  'n*^*^*  rendered  a,  with  the  mysterious  ra'!)r«  of  v.  26,  express 

^•p-niriX  by  ^/J^ol'^'^P  ^u'^szitrrafia:,  confound  ^^y^D  ')^3  ^^^^  some  form 

•    ■  •      •  •  T 

which  they  felt  justified  to  render:  Travra  di  /xot  ffovhsXeffrat,  in  which 
rendering  the  noun  entirely  disappears,  and  an  enigmatical  ^3  looms  up 
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in  the  shape  of  :ra>ra.  Their  way  of  evolving  this  rendering  from  the 
next  is  very  amusing,  and  sheds  light  on  the  origin  of  the  various  read- 
ings.  Their  Hebrew  text  was  unpointed  and  written  in  uncials,  thus: 

^'1    1.    n      ^mm     /^ 

which  they  resolved  into  or  spelt  out:  ^pnZ  ^P.^  hi  ^^Z*  translating  as 
above,  and  taking  "p"*  ,thc  Chaldee  for  ^p.^x*  ^^  ^^  equivalent  of  '^H. 

As  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient  Septuagintal  rendering,  the  old 
Italic  version,  which  was  made  from  it.  bears  testimony;  it  seems  to 
have  stood  thus: . 

'*Sdo  enim  quia  niernus  €st  qui  me  resoluturus  est,  super  terram 
Ttiurget  cutis  mea,  qua  hcec  patitur:  a  Domino  enim  mihi  haec  conti- 
ifrunt,  quorum  ego  mihi  conscius  sum,  qutr  oculus  meus  vidit  et  non 
*^m,et  omnia  mihi  consummata  sunt  in  sinu"  The  variant  render- 
ings in  the  Latin  text  given  above,  immediately  after  the  Septuagint, 
iwiicatc  the  changes  made  by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  edition  of  1587;  while 
that  which  follows  shows  the  alterations  introduced  into  the  Paris  Poly- 
glot ed.  1645}.  "...  qui  solvere  me  debet,  super  terram  suscitare 
PeUem  meam  quit  tolerat  hac,  Ab  enim  Domino  haec  mihi  confecta 
^M/.    Quae  ego  .     .     .  alius;  omnia  autem  .     .     ." 

The  old  Italic  text,  with  numerous  variations,  was  that  out  of  which 
^  grown  the  Vulgate,  and  it  may  !)e  instructive  to  see  how  the  latter 
stood  in  1557  (ed.  Br>'ling): 

"Sac  enim  quod  redemptor  meus  vivit,  et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra 
surrecturus  sum.  Et  rursum  circumdabor  pelle  mea,  et  in  carne  mea 
videbo  Deum,  Quern  visurus  sum  ego  ipse,  et  oculi  mei  conspecturi 
sunt,  et  non  alius,  reposita  est  haec  spes  mea  in  sinu  meo." 

A  glance  suffices  to  show  that  this  text  is  not  based  on  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Itala,  and  the  question  arises,  which  is  its  basis?  We  answer, 
Jerome's;  and  it  is  not  only  based  on  it,  but  it  is  Jerome's  translation 
verbatim  et  literatim. 

Now,  this  text  departs  very  widely,  and  perhaps  audaciously,  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  for  it  presents  the  following  variants: 

Hebrew.  Jerome. 

—  -K-  K  -r"-=' 


T  ^  ••— " 


For  these  departures  Jerome  assigns  no  reasons  in  his  translation  or 
in  his  commentary,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  reason  for 
them  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  or  in  the  ancient  versions.  Of  the  latter,  I 
produce  now  from  Walton  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  and  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  in  Latin. 
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Chaldee  Paraphrase: 

**Et  ego  scio  quia  redemptor  meus  vivit,  ei post  haec  redempiio  ejus 
cons  ur get  super  pulverem.  Et  postquam  infiata  fuerit  pel  lis  mea, 
erit  hoc:  et  de  came  mea  videbo  iterum  Deum,  Quern  ego  visurus 
sum  mihi,  et  oculi  met  videbuni,  et  non  alius:  consumpti  sunt  renes 
met  in  sinu  meoT 

This  paraphaase  is  far  less  paraphrastic  than  the  Septuagint,  and 
sustains,  with  due  allowance  for  several  peculiar  and  not  very  elegant 
terms,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  paper. 

Syriac  and  Arabic  version: 

*'Ego  quidem  scio  quod  Salvator  meus  vivens  sit,  et  in  consumma- 
tione  super  terram  appariturus.  Et  pellem  meam  angustaverunt* 
haec  et  carnem  meam.  Si  viderint  oculi  mei  Deum,  videbunt  lumen, 
Renes  mei  penitus  perierunt  de  loco  meo** 

This  version,  probably  as  ancient  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  The  text  of  the 
passage  under  notice,  however,  must  have  been  in  many  respects  differ- 
ent from  the  Hebrew,  if  de  Rossi's  statement  of  its  literalness  and  great 
fidelity  is  to  be  accepted.  Dr.  Credner  thinks  that  it  has  been  influenced 
by  the  Chaldee  and  the  Septuagint,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  version  was  corrected  by  or  adapted  to  them  at  a  later  period 
by  Syrian  transcribers.  Structurally,  the  version  conforms  to  the 
Hebrew  text  in  v.  25,  for  it  ends  with  C'ip'''  ^"^  forsakes  it  in  the  subse- 
quent verses,  which  it  seems  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  tc 
conform  to  it.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  of  the  innova- 
tions  of  Jerome  have  been  suggested  by  this  version. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  proper  to  turn  to  the  English  versions. 

Wiclif  (Forshall  and  Madden): 

"  Forsothe  I  wot  that  myn  agheenbiere  liveth,  and  in  the  laste  dai  1 
am  to  rise  fro  the  erthe;  and  eft  shal  ben  enuyround  with  my  skin,  anc 
in  my  flesh  I  shal  se  God,  my  sauere.  Whom  I  myself  am  to  seen,  anc 
myn  eyhen  ben  to  beholden,  and  noon  other.  This  myn  hope  is  led  vp 
in  my  bosum." 

This  is  doubtless  the  first  English  basis  of  our  present  version.  Will 
the  solitary  interpolation  of  my  sauere,  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  th< 
Hieronymian  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  given  above. 

The  next  English  version  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  continenta 
versions,  more  especially  by  those  of  Luther  and  the  ZOrich.  Luther': 
translation  of  Job  appeared  in  1524,  and  the  text  ran  as  follows: f 


*Circumdederunt  ha^c. 

fin  almost  every  instance  the  extracts  given  preserve  the  orieina 
spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  editions  from  which  they  have  beei 
taken. 
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Luther  (ed.  Hans  Luft,  fo.  1 545.) 

Aber  ich  weis  das  mein  Erldser 
Icbct,  vnd  cr  wird  mich  hemach 
aus  der  Erden  auffwecken.  Vnd 
wcrdc  darnach  mit  dieser  meiner 
haul  umbgcbcn  werden,  vnd  werde 
in  meincm  fieisch  Gott  schen.  Den 
sdbcn  werde  ich  mir  sehen,  vnd 
meine  augen  werden  jn  schawen, 
vnd  kein  frembder.  Meine  nieren 
sind  verzerct  in  meinem  schos. 


English  Translation. 

But  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  aud  he  will  afterwards 
awake  me  out  of  the  earth.  And 
thereupon  /  shall  be  surrounded 
with  this  my  skin,  and  /shall  see 
God  in  my  flesh.  The  same  I  shall 
see  for  myself,  and  my  eyes  shall 
behold  him,  and  not  a  stranger. 
My  reins  are  consumed  in  my  lap. 


Concerning  this  version  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the 
\  ulgatc  against  the  Hebrew  is  very  pronounced,  for  it  preser^•es  all  the 
objectionable  renderings  of  the  former,  except  in  v.  27  which  follows 
the  latter. 

The  Zurich  version  came  out  in  1527-1530,  and  brought  the  passage 
Jn  the  form  here  given: 


Zurich  (ed.  Froschower,  fo.  1531.) 

^n  ich  weiss  das  mein  retler 
"nd  schirmer  labt.  vnd  das  ich  der 
^cinsausdem  Kaat  wider  auf- 
ston wird,  vnd  ^dsmeim  glider  mit 
^•scr  haul  wider  iiberzogen  wer- 
^^''d,  vnd  das  ich  mit  meinem 
"cisch  bcklcidet  Gott  anschouwen 
^ird.  Ja  ich  selber  wird  jnn  an- 
schauwen,  nit  mit  andern,  sunder 
™^t  disen  meinen  augen.  Meine 
*^icren  werdend  in  mir  verzeert. 


English  Translation. 

For  I  know  that  my  saviour  and 
protector  liveth,  and  that  some  day 
I  shall  rise  again  out  of  the  dirt, 
and  that  ////  members  shall  be 
again  covered  over  with  this  skin, 
and  that  clothed  with  mv  flesh  I 
shall  look  upon  {or,  behold)  God. 
Yea,  I  myself  shall  look  upon  {or 
behold)  him,  not  with  other  but 
with  these  my  eyes.  My  reins  shall 
be  consumed  within  me. 


This  version  is  undoubtedly  a  revision  of  Luther,  with  certain  para- 
phrastic amplifications,  a  marked  debasement  of  expression,  and  a  good 
<*cal  of  conjecture.  Both  the  additions  and  changes  show  the  revision 
<l»d  not  follow  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  first  complete  English  Bible  is  Coverdale's,  published  in  1535, 
^d  our  passage  stands  in  it  as  follows: 

"  ^or  I  am  sure,  that  my  redeemer  lyuelh,  and  that  I  shall  rise  out  of 

'he  earth  in  the  latter  day:  that  I  shal  be  clothed  againe  with  this  skynne, 

^nd  se  God  in  my  flesh.     Yee  I  myself  shal  beholde  him,  not  with  other, 

^"^nh  these  same  eyes.     My  reines  are  consumed  within  me.     .     .  ." 
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Collating  this  with  Luther,  the  ZOrich,  and  the  Vulgate  as  well  as 
Vicklif,  we  get  these  results:* 

For  j  dann  Z. )  i  am  sure  J  Forsothe  I  wot  W. )  .  .  .  redeemer 
]  enim  V.  f  ]  f 

i  agheenbiere  W.  J  .  .  and  that  j  vnd  das  Z.  )  I  shall  rise  out  of 
•\  redemptor     V.   [-  j  j" 

(Erl5ser  L.    ) 

THE  EARTH 


IN  THE  LATTER  (  in  the  laste  dai   W.  ) 
DAYE  (  in  novissimodie  V.   j 


I  am  to  rise  from 

the  erthe     W. 
aus  dem  Kaat 

wider   auf- 

ston  wird     Z. 
de  terra  sur- 
recturussum  V. 

THAT  I  SHAL  BE  CLOTHED  AGAINE  (  and  eft  shal  ben  enuyroned      W.  ) 

.  \  bekleidet  (transposed)  Z.    ( 

THIS  SKYNNE  |  dieser  [meiner]  Haut  L.  I  .  .  .  YEE  I  MYSELF  j  ja  ich        [ 

\  deser  Haut  Z.  \  ( selberZ.  \ 

.  .  .  NOT  WITH  OTHER,  BUT  WITH  THESE  SAME  EYES  f  nit  mit  andem, 

I  sunder  mit  di- 
'I  sen  meinen 
[   augen  Z. 

.  .  .  CONSUMED  WITHIN  ME  \  sind  verzeret  in  meincm  Schos  L. 


(  werdend  in  mir  verzeert 


k 


In  other  words,  Coverdale's  version  of  the  passage  does  not  contain  a 
single  word  that  gives  evidence  of  a  direct  reference  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  produce  Matthew  (folio  1537),  for  it  agrees  literally 
with  Coverdale  (1535).  But  it  is  curious  that  about  1550  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Wermuller's  //op^  of  the  Faithful,  he  introduces  the  passage 
essentially  changed,  viz.:  "  For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  liueth; 
and  that  he  shall  stand  ouer  the  dust,  or  earth,  in  the  latter  day;  that  I 
shall  be  clothed  agayne  with  this  skynne,  andse  God  in  my  flesh.  Yee, 
I  myself,  or,  for  myself,  shall  behold  him,  not  another,  but  with  these 
same  eyes."  The  reason  for  the  changes  may  be  found  in  his  having 
probably  become  acquainted  with  Leo  Judae's  Latin  translation,  a  ren- 
dering of  the  Septuagint,  or  Sebastian  Miinster's  version,  or  he  simply 
rendered  the  passage  as  Wermiiller  gave  it.  Still  another  version,  not 
yet  mentioned,  may  have  been  consulted  by  Coverdale,  although  it  was 
published  in  the  same  year  as  his  editio  princeps,  which,  if  printed  in 
Switzerland,  would  of  course  raise  the  possibility  into  probability.  The 
version  of  Olivetan,  to  which  I  refer,  is  in  some  respects  very  striking, 
and  has,  if  not  directly,  certainly  indirectly  influenced  in  succession  the 
Genevan,  the  Bishops'  and  the  Authorized  Version.  As  copies  of  that 
edition  are  extremely  rare,  and  examples  seldom  met  with,  I  give  its 


*The  words  in  small  capitals  denote  Coverdale's  text,  and  the  letters 
L.  \ .  \V.  Z.  stand  for  Luther,  Vulgate,  Wiclif  and  the  ZOrich. 
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rendering  here:  "  Car  ie  scay  bien  que  men  redempteur  vit,  ct*  qu*  il 
me  resuscitera  sur  la  terre  au  dernier  iour.  £t  combien  que  les  vers 
ayentrongc  ceste  chair  apres  ma  peau:  toutes  foys  ie  verray  Dieu  en 
mi  chair.  Lequel  je  contempleray  en  moy,  &  mes  yeuls  Ie  regarderont 
ctnon  autre:  mes  reins  sent  defaillis  a  men  sein." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Olivetan  is  not  original,  as  appears  from  the 
rendering  of  Pagninus,  here  presented,  which  was  published  in  1528. 

"25.  Et  ego  novi  Redemptorem  meum  vivum,  &  novissimum  qui 
super  terram  surget,  26.  Et  post  pellem  meam  contriiam,  vermes,  con- 
trivenint  banc  carnem,  et  de  carne  mea  videbo  Deum.  27.  Quern  ego 
visurus  sum  mihi.  &  oculi  mei  videbunt,  &  non  alienus:  defecerunt  renes 
mei  in  sinu  meo." 

The  words:  Car  je  sais  bien,  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  Coverdale*s 
For  I  am  sure,  than  Wiclif  s  Forsoihe  I  wot,  and  if  Coverdale  saw 
Olivetan  before  his  Bible  was  published,  the  presumption  that  he 
adopted  that  phrase  is  very  strong.  Variety  and  inconsistency  mark 
the  versions  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  the  passage  before  us 
famishes  a  striking  illustration  of  those  characteristics,  for  although 
the  version  in  Hope  of  the  Faithful  contains  renderings  derived  from 
^e  Hebrew,  a  copy  of  Cranmer  (1539)  printed  by  Cawood  in  1568 
^tcsverdatim  with  Coverdale  (1535)  and  Matthew  (1537). 

The  editions  of  Taverner  likewise  present  no  change  whatsoever, 
except  as  to  the  spelling.  But  the  text  underwent  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  Genevan  (1560),  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison: 


Coverdale — Matthew— Cranmer. 

f^or  I  am  sure,  that  my  redeemer 
^pclh,  and  that  I  shall  rise  out  of 
^  earth  in  the  latter  daye:  that 
Ishalbe  clothed  againe  with  this 
^'^nt,  and  se  God  in  my  flesh, 
^ec  I  myself  shal  beholde  him, 
not  widi  other,  but  with  these 
5*oc  eyes.  My  reynes  are  con- 
SDincd  within  me. 


Genevan  (1560). 

For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer 
liueth,  and  HE  shall  stand  the 
LAST  ON  the  earth.     And  thogh 

AtTER  MY  SKIN  WOrmes  DESTROY 

this  bodie,  yet  shal  I  se  God  in 
my  flesh.  Whom  I  my  self  shal 
SE,  AND  MINE  eies  shal  beholde, 
AND  NONOTHER/[?r  me,  thogh  my 
reines  are  consumed  within  me. 


In  this  collation  the  words  in  small  capitals  and  italics  indicate  the 

changes;  that  remarkable  version  reflects  the  mind,  if  it  does  not  reveal 

the  hand  of  Calvin,  Munster,  Leo  Judae  and  Pellican,  in  addition  to  the 

English  refugees  by  whom  it  was  set  forth.     The  version  may  be  said 

Xo  have  been  translated  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  with  due  consultation 

and  use  of  the  ancient  versions  and  Pagninus,  as  reference  will  show. 

The  Genevan  translators  retained  from  Coverdale-Cranmer  the  clause 

"For  I  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  which  Olivetan  had  rendered: 

*  ^ far  gin:  AucOs  qu'il  est  Ie  (jernier  qui  sera  debout  sur  la  terre. 
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"Car  je  sais  bien  que  mon  redempteur  vit;"  in  the  next  clause:  "and 
he  shall  stand  the  last  on  the  earth"  they  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
3d  pers.  sing,  future,  and  the  LXX.  am(rTy\*fzi^  but  weighed  the  state- 
ment of  Munster  "potest  et  sic  iste  locus  reddi.  novissimus  resurget 
in  piilvere,''  and  the  rendering  of  Leo  Judie:  "  et  novissimum  qui  super 
terram  surget;"  the  super  terram  also  is  expressed  in  Olivetan's  "  sur 
la  ierre."  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  likewise  sustained  that  rendering. 
To  the  same  French  version  and  Pagninus  they  seem  to  be  indebted  for 
"  and  thogh  after  my  skin  wormes  destroy  this  bodie,"  that  being  an 
almost  literal  translation  of  "Et  combien  que  les  vers  ayent  ronge 
ceste  chair,"  the  "  chair"  (flesh)  being  changed  into  "  bodie,"  probably 
suggested  by  (Tthtui;  even  the  "yet"  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  "toutcs- 
foys."  In  the  next  clause:  "  Whom  I  myself  shal  se,"  they  adhere 
closely  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee,  after  whom  Olivetan  trans- 
lated "  Lequel  ie  contempleray  en  moy,"  and  Leo  Judaj:  "  quern 
ego  visurus  sum  viihi."  The  Chaldee  ((|.  v.)  and  Leo  Judai's  "  et 
oculi  mei  conspeciuri  sunT  they  regarded  as  true  renderings  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  translated:  "and  mine  eies  shal  beholde."  The  only 
original  addition  in  the  next  clause  is  the  interpretative /<?r  me:  "^7  they 

't 

render  alius,  not  alienus;  in  the  last  clause  "  thogh"  is  an  ingenious 
amplification. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  Genevan  version,  mainly  after  Olivetan,  intro- 
duced a  rendering  which,  though  in  many  respects  close  to  the  Hebrew, 
inserted  worms  and  bodie  without  any  warranty  of  the  original,  while 
it  discarded  "  the  latter  daye"  of  Coverdale,  and  "  the  laste  dai"  of 
Wiclif. 

The  Bishops'  Bible,  published  in  1568,  presented  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  collation  which  follows: 


Genevan  (1560). 

Fori  am  sure  that  my  Redeemer 
liueth,  and  he  shal  stand  the  last 
on  the  earth.  And  thogh  after  my 
skin  wormes  destroy  this  bodie, 
yet  shal  I  se  God  in  my  flesh. 
Whom  I  my  self  shal  se,  and  mine 
eies  shal  beholde,  and  nonother 
for  me,  thogh  my  reines  are  con- 
sumed within  me. 


Bishops'  (1568). 

For  I  am  sure  that  my  redeemei 
lyueth,  and  he  shal  rayse  vp  at  th( 
latter  day  them  that  lye  in  the  dust_ 
And  "though  after  my  skin  the= 
[wormes)  destroy  this  body,  yer^ 
shal  I  see  God  in  my  fleshe :  Whon^^ 
I  mee  selfe  shal  see,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  beholde,  and  none  other  fo  ^ 
me,  though  my  reynes  are  con  m 
sumed  within  me. 


Dr.  Andrew  Pearson,  who  had  charge  of  the   revision  of  Job,  ca 
hardly  be  said  to  have  earned  golden  laurels  for  this  version  of  t 
passage,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  clause  of  v.  25.  t 
addition   of  "  the"  before  wormes,  and   certain   changes   in  spellin 
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agrees  verbatim  with  the  Genevan;  but  that  second  clause,  while  it 
restores  "  the  latter  day"  discarded  by  the  Genevan,  and  never  aban- 
•^oncd  in  the  Coverdale-Cranmer  series  of  Bibles,  introduces  a  theolog- 
ical d(^nia  without  any  intimation  that  '*  them  that  lie  in  the"  are  sup- 
Piied,  and  ver>'  poorly  supplied,  for  how  can  in  be  got  out  of  "'Cy'^j;  ? 

fl  could  not  be  got  out  of  it,  and  therefore  he  put  it  into  it;  but  that  is 
neither  translation,  nor  exegesis,  but  arbitrar)-  comment,  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  interpolations  of  the  Vulgate  before  noticed.      Except 
^^^rmes,  ••  body,"  "  for  me,"  and  ••  though,"  duly  italicized  in  the  Gene- 
van, are  also  printed  in  the  letter  of  the  text. 

Thus,  then,  stood  the  passage  in  the  most  popular,  and  least  popular 
versions  until  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611,  presented  it  in  the  form 
^hich  still  prevails: 

"•  For  I  know  that  mv  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
'•ait«r  day  upon  the  earth:  v^And  though  after  my  skin,  wormes 
-cstroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  1  see  God:  Whom  I  shal  sec  for 
aiv  sclfe,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  f another,  though  my 
•''caris  be  consumed  Jwithin  me." 

TTie  changes  introduced  by  King  James's  translators  are,  first,  the 

'^'^ celling  of  ••  he  shal  rayse  vp"  and  "  them  that  lye  in  the  dust,"  and 

"^^<"  before  worms, '\n  the  Bishops';  secondly,  the  adoption  of  "he 

^^-^lJI  stand"    Genevan)  with  "  that"  prefixe<l,  combined  with  "at  [in — 

^^^'v-erdale]  the  latter  day'"   (Coverdale,  and    "  upon    on  G.)  the  earth" 

^^^^^cvan] ;  thirdly,  the  transposition  of  "  yet  shal  I  se  God  in  my  flesh" 

^*"^^«cvan   into  "yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  and  of  "  whom  I  my 

^i-^     shall  se"  into  "whom  I  shall  see  for  mvself;"  fourthlv,  the  correc- 

^^^^*^  of  ••  none  other  for  me'*  (Genevan.  Bishops')  into   "  not  another," 

*^<3.  substitution  of  "be"  for  "  are"  (Genevan);  and,  lastly,  the  italicizing 

^      ^kS\  supplied  words.    Of  these,   "  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself "  as 

^^riging  out   the  force  of  ^•^,  and   "not  another"   as  a    rendering  of 

m 

""^     ^^\  indicate  advanced  scholarship,  or  more  correctly,  conservative 

^^olarship,  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  force  of  the  original  and  its 
^r^^^tmcnt  by  the  most  approved  translators  ancient,  and  contemporar)* 
Si  t.tiem. 

Tlicre  are  still  several  remarkable  renderings  of  the  passage,  which 
sc^^ii  to  be  in  place  here. 

'-  The  Spanish  version  of  L'sgUE.  1553: 

""  Yo  conozco  mi  redemidor  bivo,  y  postrero  sobre  poh  o  se  leuantar«i. — 
V  tras  mi  cuero  tajaron  esta,  y  de  mi  carne  vere  Dio. — El  qual  yo  vere 
P®*"  wii,  y  mis  ojos  vieron  e  no  estrafio,  atemaronse  mis  rif\ones  en  mi 
seno." 

.  '  ^.  after  I  shall  awake,  though  this  bodv  be  destroyed,  vet  out  of  my 
^  shall  I  sec  God. 

J^^.  a  stranger. 

*^^-  in  my  bosome. 
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2.  The  Spanish  version  of  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  Basel  1 569-1622; 
"  Yo  se  que  mi  Redemptor  bue,  y  2i  la  fin  me  leuantar^  sobre  cl 

poluo. — Y  despues,  desde  este  mi  rdto  cuero  y  desde  mi  propria  came 
tengo  de  ver  k  Dios. — Al  qual  yo  tengo  de  ver  por  mi,  y  mis  ojos  lo  bar 
de  ver,  y  nootro,  [aunque]  mis  rifiones  se  consumen  dentro  de  mi." 

3.  The  version  of  Tremellius,  1579: 

"  Equidem  ego  novi  redemptorem  meum  vivere:  &  posteriorem  supci 
pulverem  resurrecturum: — Et  postquam  vermes  confoderint  istud,  evi- 
gilante  me:  tum  came  mea  me  visurum  esse  Deum. — Idem  qui  sum,  ac 
non  alienus  visurus  sum  mihi.  &  oculi  mei  aspecturi:  tamen  consumun- 
tur  renes  mei  in  sinu  meo." 

4.  The  version  of  COCCEIUS,  Op,  xl.  191: 

"  Ego  enim  novi  quod  Redemtor  meus  vivit;  et  ultimus  super  pul- 
verem stabit. — Et  postquam  cutim  meam  destrinxerint  hasc,  ibi  etiair 
ex  came  mea  videbo  Deum. — Quem  egomet  videbo  mihi:  et  oculi  mei 
spectabunt,  non  inquam,  alius;  conficiuntur  renes  mei  in  sinu  meo." 

5.  The  version  of  Diodati,  Geneva,  1607: 

"  Ora,  quant'  6  a  me,  io  so  che  il  mio  Redentore  vive,  c  che  nell 
ultimo  ^/^r«^  egli  si  leverJi  sopra  la  polvere;— e  guan/unque  dopoU 
mia  pelle,  questo  corpo  sia  roso,  pur  vedro  con  la  came  mia  Iddio; — i 
quale  io  vedro,  gli  occhi  miei  lo  vedranno,  e  non  un  altro;  le  mie  ren 
mi  si  consumano  in  seno." 

The  examination  of  the  passage  through  so  many  versions  has  neces 
sarily  involved  the  demonstration  of  numerous  renderings  not  ir 
agreement  with  the  original;  it  is  therefore  deemed  unnecessary  tc 
discuss  at  length  the  reasons  for  the  subjoined  rendering  which  seeki 
to  dispense  with  interpretative  supplied  matter,  as  far  as  practicable 
and  lays  claim  only  to  fidelity  to  the  Hebrew;  originality  is  entirely  ou 
of  the  question,  and  elegance  of  diction  as  well  as  the  finer  shades  0 
idiomatic  expression  are  better  supplied  by  a  concert  of  competen 
judges,  than  by  any  individual  translator. 

TRANSLATION. 

25.  •'  Yea  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  /Aa/  he  will  stand  M 
Last  upon  the  earth,  26.  and  though  after  my  skin,  eveti  this  be  broker 
yet  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,  27.  Whom  I,  even  I,  shall  see  fo 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  a  stranger.  My  reins  fain 
away  in  my  bosom." 

This  rendering  is  submitted  on  the  following  grounds: 

V.  25.     'ijjy  may  be  either  and,  or,  as  for  me,yea\  for,  seems  out  c 

place,    y-]^  followed  by  a  finite  verb  without  "^2  occurs  Job.  xxx.  23;  Ps 

ix.  17. 
T,  alive,  living,  and  predicated  of 
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^^^52  niigl*t»  perhaps,  be  expressed  in  orat.  dir,  so  as  to  read  "  my 

Redeemer  lives;*'  there  seems  to  be  no  grammatical  reason  against 
makirmg  "^pyt^  ^iKl  govern  r'inx*    the  *  connecting   it  with  "^n   ^"^ 

affirrrting  both  of  ^^xil'^inh?  "lay  be  taken  as  a  substantive,  or  as  an 

adjective  with  substantive  power,  either  in  apposition  with  "^^xi  the 

subject  of  the  first  clause,  or  as  the  independent  subject  of  the  second 
clause;  perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  without  supplying  ihe\  the  ad- 
verbial renderings  at  last,  hereafter,  at,  or  in  the  latter  day  appear  to 
be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  for  in  such  phrases  as  at  first  and  at  last, 
even  where  the  reference  is  to  the  subject,  we  have  the  forms:   n2t2?12» 

•^5'^C«S5'  n}ini<!jf  ^-g-*  Numb.  il.   31:    X.  13;  I  Sam.  xxix.  ii.;  Dan. 
viii.  3*,  etc. 
**«Cy"^y  C^p^  see  Ps.  xii.  6;  Is.  xxx.  10,  appears  to  make  good  sense,  if 

the  arising,  or  standing  up,  be  understood  of  Job's  deliverance.    "iCy'^J?^ 

2^kler  says,  denotes  indisputably  the  dust  of  Job's  decayed  body;  this 
n^ay  fairly  be  questioned,  for  while  in  ch.  xvii.  16,  xx.  11  and  xxi.  26  the 
phrase  signifies  the  grave,  in  xli.  25  it  denotes  the  earth  without  any 
^fercnce  to  the  grave,  also  in  xxii.  24,  and  in  xxxix.  14  it  means  sand, 
V'-  26.    "ixrif  ^  preposition,  not  a  conjunction;  if  a  conjunction,  the 

vcrl>  would  follow  it  immediately,  of.  xlii.  7;  Lev.  xiv.  43;  it  goes  there- 
for^  with  the  noun,  not  with  the  verb. 
'^Bp5,  closely  connected  with  p"],  might  be  rendered  impersonally; 

^^  position  of  ^'^,'»j;  between  the  preposition  and  nM"^cpj  renders  the 

cla.iase  an  uncommonly  difficult  one  for  translation;  the  literal  rendering, 
of  <i©urse,  is  easy  enough,  viz.,  "  ^nd  after  my  skin — it  shall  have  been 
"■^^Iccn  (or  some  other  word) — this."  But  such  a  rendering  seems  too 
^^S\ic  in  English;  its  ruggedness  would  require  too  much  explanation; 
"^'^is  my  skin"  {Ewald,  Del.  and  Revised  Bible)  appears  objectionable, 
•o*"  ^his  may  mean  that  which  is  under  the  skin,  /.  e.,  the  whole  frame, 
^'^\yler  Lewis),  and  this  my  skin  would  limit  the  reference  to  the  skin; 
^^  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reproduction  of  the  abrupt  but  pregnant 
f^'7  may  be  desirable. 
**^W2p^,  the  ^  admits  of  being  rendered  "yet,"  if  "though"  is  sup- 

P  ^^d,  otherwise  even  may  be  better  than  and. 
^>5  if  privative,  denotes  free  from,  separate  from,  without,  not  with- 

^^'^  as  opposed  to  within,  but  as  not  having  it,  cf.  xi.  15,  xxi.  9;  but 
j^o^n  seems  to  be  the  least  interpretative  rendering,  and  preserves  the 
**^l)iguity  of  the  original. 

'^-  27.    nv/x  relates  to  n^Sx^  while  ^^  denotes  benefit.     The  whole 

^■^^vise  is  emphatic,  as  is  evident  from  "^^x  ^"^  ^//  ^"^  '"  order  to  bring 


\ 
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out  the  full  sense,  a  rendering  stronger  than  the  simple  relative  might  b< 
desirable,  perhaps,  even  I,  may  suffice. 
-^7  has  been  rendered  a  stranger,  alienum,  although  a  good  meaninj 

may  be  had  by  translating  alienus.  Taking  it  as  accusative  is  gram 
matically  correct,  and  understanding  it  with  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  Vai 
hinger,  Stickel,  Hahn,  v.  Hoffman  and  Tayler  Lewis  (q.  v.)  in  the  sens 
of  adversarius,  appears  to  me  far  better  than  the  flat,  tautologic; 
alius.  As  to  the  meaning  enemy ^  that  also  seems  to  be  well  establishe 
by  reference  to  Ps.  liv.  5;  Is.  i.  7:  xxix.  5;  Ez.  xi.  9:  xxviii.  10:  xxx.  12 
Hos.  vii.  9;  viii.  7;  Obad.  ii;  compare  also  Job.  xvi.  9. 
y^^  is  rendered /<:?/«/  away,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  that  word  i 

the  Authorized  Version  at  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3:  cxix.  81. 

II.    Summary  of  an  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  passage  is  decidedly  eschatolog 
ical,  and  stands  out  in  solitary  grandeur  as  an  ancient  prophecy,  c 
poetic  vision  of  a  resurrection.  Careful  study  of  the  passage,  in  it 
true  connection,  the  solemnity  of  its  announcement,  the  abrupt  ruggec 
ness  of  its  enunciation,  the  fiery  rapture  of  its  anticipated  fulfilmen 
and  the  general  sense  of  its  meaning  in  ancient  and  modern  timej 
combine  to  necessitate  this  view.  It  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  her 
the  history  of  the  interpretation,  a  very  full  account  of  which  is  give 
in  Lange's  Commentary,  Am.  Ed,  An  outline  of  the  ideas  intended  t 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  translation  submitted  may  suffice. 

1.  Job  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  utter  something  so  wor 
derful,  so  unheard-of,  so  momentous,  that  he  desired  it  to  be  put  o 
imperishable  record  in  a  roll,  and  as  that  might  be  destroyed,  engrave 
upon  the  rock. 

2.  It  is  the  announcement  of  a  Redeemer,  concerning  whom  V 
affirms  that  he  is  his  Redeemer,  his  Goel,  Avenger,  Judge  and  Saviou 
perhaps  the  Hero-Messiah,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  eternal,  and  ther^ 
fore  the  survivor  of  earthly  vicissitude  and  mundane  destruction — com 
what  may,  let  universal  ruin  prevail.  He  the  great  Goel  is  alive  for  eve= 
more,  and  will  stand  upon  the  dust  or  the  earth,  whether  that  dust  ■ 
only  Job's,  or  the  dust  of  all  whose  bodies  have  returned  to  earth. 

3.  His  skin  may  waste  away,  the  whole  bodily  organism  may 
destroyed  by  disease,  death,  and  decomposition,  it  will  not  hurt  him,  fl 
he  is  certain  of  the  beatific  vision,  in  a  conscious  state,  of  his  God, 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body;  he  shall  see  God;  be  his  body  glorified, 
his  soul  disembodied,  the  vision  is  certain,  from  the  body  as  a  positic 
he  looking  out,  or  without  a  body,  without  flesh,  in  some  marvelled 
manner  he  will  still  see  God,  and  his  eyes  will  behold  Him,  not  as 
Avenger,  not  as  a  stranger,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  his  friend,  "^ 
omnipotence  of  the  Mighty  God  arrayed  on  his  side.     And  for  the  cci 
summation  and  ultimate  enjoyment  of  that  blissful  estate  he  yearns  \V 
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a  longing  so  intense,  he  is  so  carried  away,  that  language  seems  to  fail 
him,  and  he  is  almost  ready  to  faint  and  die. 

These  are  the  ideas  which,  I  believe,  lie  in  the  passage,  and  which  its 
tnie  exegesis  cannot  ignore;  concerning  those  that  have  been  carried 
into  it,  or  made  out  of  it,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion. 
The  positions  taken  appear  to  me  to  be  sustained  by  weighty  authority, 
and  while  I  cannot  admit  that  the  passage  proves  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  certainly  the  proclamation  of  a  resurrection, 
and  even  the  most  divergent  renderings  of  the  original, — no  matter  how 
disguised,  weakened,  distorted  and  perverted, — bear  their  testimony  to 
that.   Thus  much  is  certain. 

N0TE.--I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  targumistic  addi- 
tion to  the  book  of  Job  in  the  LXX.:  yiyoazra:  dk  a'Vrov  ra/iv  dvatrrrj- 
*£tfCaj  Itetf  wv  o  xnpio^  aviffrr^niv.  It  is,  of  course,  the  interpolation  of 
some  diaskenast,  drawn  from  a  Syriac  version  of  the  LXX.  (see  Bdhl, 
^^sckungen  nach  einer  Volksbiiel  zttr  Zeit  Jesu,  etc.  Wien,  1873. 
P-  ^29  sq.),  but  of  dogmatic  interest,  for  it  reflects  a  ver)-  ancient  view 
*^f  this  remarkable  passage. 

The  Author. 
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An  Examination  of  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  i 
Conditional  Sentences  in  Hebrew. 


BY    REV.    H.    FERGUSON. 


A  conditional  sentence  may  be  detined  as  a  compound  sentence  i 
which  the  second  clause  is  so  limited  by  the  first  as  to  be  necessarilj^^" 
dependent  upon  it,  while  it,  in  its  turn,  is  equally  necessary  as  explainin 
and  completing  the  sense  of  the  first  clause. 
The  First  Clause  or  IVotasis  may  express 

Either  a  pure  condition,  i.  e.,  **  if  I  come;" 
or  a  temporal  iimi/ation,  i,  e,,  "  when  I  come;" 
or  a  causal  limitation,      i.  e.,  "  since  I  am  coming;" 
or  a  concession,  i.  e.,  "  though  I  come." 

This  statement,  though  true  in  any  language,  is  most  evidently  so  i 
Hebrew:  as  the  language  uses  the  same  particles  indifferently  to  expres»: 
any  of  these  relations;  accordingly,  in  this  paper,  temporal,  causal  an< 
concessive  clauses  will  be  considered  simply  as  forms  of  conditions. 

My  intention  in  this  paper  is  to  g\wt,  first,  a  statement  of  the  differen 
expedients  made  use  of  by  the  Hebrew  to  express  a  condition  and  cora 
elusion,  without  regard  to  the  class  of  the  condition;  and,  secondly,  t 
consider  what  rules  may  be  gathered  for  the  use  of  the  tenses  or  othe 
verbal  forms  in  expressing  the  various  classes  of  conditions. 

VARIOUS  METHODS  USED. 

The  Methods  used  in  the  Hebrew  writings  that  have  come  down  € 
us,  to  express  a  Condition  and  its  Conclusion,  are  as  follows: 

I. 

Without  any  introductory  particle,  either  (i)  by  simple  juxiapos^ 
tion  of  the  clauses,  or  (2)  after  a  relative  or  interrogative  expressia 

II. 
With  the  Condition  introduced  by  JVaw. 


i 
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III. 

With  Condition  introduced  by  a  Conditional  Particle: 
.<»''  by  C*<  *"^  ^^s  compounds,         {b)  by  ^2» 
c-  by  *x.  (^)  ^  ^^^  *ts  compounds. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  results  obtained  may,  perhaps,  properly  be 
inserted  here,  although  in  anticipation  of  the  examination. 

We  shall  find  that,  taking  all  these  methods  together,  the  tense  which 
is  used  most  frequently  in  the  first  clause  of  a  Conditional  Sentence  is 
the  Imperfect. 

Next  to  it  in  frequency  is  the  simple  Perfect. 

In  Conditional  Sentences,  as  in  all  others,  when  the  verb  in  either 
clause  is  the  substantive  verb,  or  may  be  readily  supplied  from  the  con- 
text, it  is  very  frequently  omitted  or  its  place  is  supplied  by  ^^•^  or  •*{<. 

r 

In  asseverations,  which  in  Hebrew  are  usually  expressed  by  a  defect- 
ive form  of  the  Conditional  Sentence  (i.  e.,  with  second  clause  omitted 
by  aposiopesis)  the  Imperfect  is  most  commonly  used.  Out  of  seventy- 
seven  instances  noted,  there  are  fifty-nine  cases  of  the  Imperfect  to 
eleven  of  the  Perfect,  and  seven  in  which  the  verb  is  not  expressed. 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  is  the  use  of  a  Volun- 
tative  form,  either  one  of  the  modal  {orms  of  the  Imperfect  or  the  Im- 
perative, usually,  though  not  always,  without  an  introductor)-  Particle. 
A  quite  common  use  is  that  of  the  Modified  Perfect  {Perfect  with 
li'aw  conversive)  introducing  the  condition. 

The  Participle  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  first  clause,  usually  after 
a  conditional  participle. 

Much  less  frequent  is  the  use  of  the  Infinitive,  either  with  an  intro- 
ductory Particle  or  with  a  Preposition. 

An  almost  anomalous  use  is  also  found,  a  very  few  times,  of  the 
Modified  Imperfect  introducing  a  condition. 

To  analyze  results  still  further,  we  shall  find  that  in  Class  I.  (without 
any  Introductory  Particle  whatever)  the  Perfect  is  the  most  common 
form;  next  to  it  the  Voluntative  forms;  then  the  Imperfects  much 
more  rarely  the  Participle  and  the  Infinitive. 

In  Class  II.  (with  *),  which  may  indeed  be  considered  to  differ  but 
little  in  theory  from  Class  I.,  but  which  is  put  as  a  separate  class  for 
convenience  of  examination,  the  ^Modified  Perfect  is  the  most  common 
form.  The  simple  Perfect  would  stand  next  to  it,  and  next  to  that  the 
simple  Imperfect.  Rarer  forms  are  the  Modified  Perfect,  Voluntative, 
and  Participle, 

In  Class  III.  (with  an  introductory  Particle)  the  Imperfect  is  by  far  the 
most  common  form  in  use  in  the  first  clause.  Next  in  frequency  is  the 
Perfect.  (.\s  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  substantive  verb  is  verj- 
frequently  omitted,  or  its  place  supplied  bv  U'"^  or  •*}<•     This  is  espe- 

cially  the  case  in  this  class.) 


T     T  T      .  T  T 
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Note. — As  in  some  of  the  instances  cited  below,  the  logical  ProtasK   *  ^ 
may  seem  to  be,  according  to  grammatical  form,  the  conclusion  instea* 
of  the  condition,  it  is  well  to  note  that  this,  if  it  ever  occurs,  is  due  t 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  great  capacity  fc 
inversion.     Still,  for  grammatical  purposes,  the  clause  which  limits  an*- 
conditions  the  other  clause,  whether  put  first  or  last,  must  be  considered 
as  the  Protasis  of  the  conditional  sentence,  as  it  presented  itself  to  th 
Hebrew  mind. 

Class  I.    Sentences  without  any  Introductory  Particle.     (1)  Simpl 
juxtaposition  of  the  clauses.    We  may  have 

1.  The  Perfect  in  the  Protasis  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  The  Perfect; 

e.g.,  Prov.  xviii.  22:  ^^j^  {s*vq  ntl^N  NJ^O      "He  finds  a  wife 

he  finds  good." 

b.  By  the  Imperfect; 
e.g.,  2  Kings  yj.  13:  nt;i?P  N/H     •  •     15"      "  Had  the  proph« 

said  some  great  thing  unto  thee,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it?^^ 

c.  By  a  Voluntative  (Jussive  or  Imperative)] 
e.g.,  Prov.wv.  16:  tj"^  ^^x  HNJilO  U*"^"      "If  thou  hast  foun*^ 

honey,  eat  (only)  enough  for  thee." 

d.  By  an  Imperfect  with  IVaw  Conversive; 
e.g.,  Prov.  xi.  2:  v^p  ji^'^^*  *<-;]  {1^2      "  l^  (or  when)  pride  coi 

eth,  then  comelh  shame." 

e.  Or  the  verb  in  the  Apodosis  may  be  understood  and  not  expressecC- 

^.^.,  Lev.  XV.  3:   x\-i  •nxp;:-    •   •    c^nnn-'iN     .   •     t 

••  Whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  or  whether  his  flesh 
stopped  with  his  issue,  it  is  his  uncleanness." 

2.  The  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by: 

a.  Imperject; 
e.g.,  Ex.  XV.  7:     .  .     'o^^X^     •  •     n^Cn      "When  thou  seni 

est  forth  thy  wrath,  it  consumed  them  like  stubble." 

See  also  Ps.  civ.  28:     ^'p  ^'^y^t*''    •  •    nnDH  p^pS''    •  •     n 

•     •  •  • 

"  When  thou  givest  them  they  gather  it,  when  thou  openest  ll 
hand  they  are  filled  with  good."    So  vv.  29  and  30. 

b.  By  the  Perfect  with  IVaw; 
e.g.,  i?.r.  xxxiii.  5:  TiTCi^^'  •  •  rbw    "  If  I  should  come  in  tl 

midst  but  for  one  moment  I  should  consume  thee."     Also, 
Kings  xviii.  12:      TjPXD  'H^N  ""^N'  n\T     "  And  when  I  go  aw; 

from  thee,  it  will  come  to  pass." 

c.  By  the  Imperative; 
e.g.,  Ps.  xxvii.  7:  x"',pN  ''^'p  iT.T'yDC       "Hear  my  voice 

Lord  when  I  cry." 
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3.      l^oluntative  in  Protasis,  followed  by: 
^».  An  Imperfect; 

^.  ^.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  9, 10:  .  .  ^:Tr.Nr:  ^itzt^  •  •  iXru'N  •  •  nuw 

■  •       •       • 

"  If  I  take  (Let  me  take)  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  also  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." — cf.  Gen.  xlii.  37. 
S,   By  a  Perfect; 

e.g..  Psalm  xl.  6:  1920  ■l*3:<r  ni2"S*^  m'^iX      "  ^^  ^  declare 

them  (Let  me  declare  them)  and  speak  of  them,  they  are  more 

than  can  be  numbered." 

Isa  xxvi.  10:     .  .     "lo'^"'p2     •  •     \^^     "  ^^^  favour  be  shown  to 

the  wicked,  {though  favour  be  shaivn  to  the  wicked)  he  will  not 
learn  righteousness." 
€.  Or  by  another  Voluntative; 

e.g.,  /Vrt//«.  Ixviii.  2 :     .    .     VJ^ri     .  .     c^,^'^    "Let  God  arise, 

and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered."     If  God  arises,  his  enemies 
shall  be  scattered.'*    2  Kings  w  13:     :  "^.ntC^  Vr."     "Wash  and 

be  clean." 

4--    Participle  in  Protasis  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  The  Imperfect: 

e.g.,  2  Kings  vii.  2  (also  19):     .  .     n\"l\-l   •    •    Pt^  .T.T  HIH 

•    ■  ■  >  *        •  ■ 

"  Behold,  if  the  Lord  opens  windows  in  heaven,  shall  this  thing 
be?" 

b.  The  Perfect  in  the  Apodosis; 

e.g.,  Prov.\\\.z^\   •  •    ]:;• '-;?2p'^    •  •   ^Ts   •   •    pr'jr 

"  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker;  but  he 
who  honoureth  Him  pitieth  the  needy."     So  also  xvii.  5,  xix.  17. 

c.  The  Imperfect  with  Waw  Conv.  ; 

e.g.,  2  Kings  vi.  5:      n-^^i^n  ^^9n  •.nXH  ^-l"^       "And    when 
one  was  felling  wood,  it  happened,"  &c. 

S  .  Infinitive  with  Preposition  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by: 
a.  The  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Psalm  iv.  4:      .    .      ^s^n^  Vbr''      •    •      "  The  Lord  will 

•It*     ^  -    :    • 

hear  me,  when  I  cry  unto  Him." 
,^^    (2)  Instead  of  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  clauses,  we  may  have  in 
.  ^^  Protasis,  a  Relative,  Indefinite,   or  Interrogative  expression,  which 
^^icates  its  conditional  character. 

Thus   we  may  have  after  such  expressions  as   ,-|2n  ,  npy  ,"12.1.  ''O. 

**^!}  »    "1UN"^5  .    •u:^'"nD   (but  with   far  less  variability  than  under  (i) 

^tnce  we  find  only  three  tense  forms  in  the  Protasis,  and  those  with  less 
^^riation  in  the  Apodosis). 
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1.  K Perfect  in  yh^  first  clause  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  A  Perfect; 

e.  g.t  Eccl.  vi.  lo:      .    .     KHDJ     •    •     nTlg^'riD       "  Whatever 

hath  been  hath  been  named  already." 

b.  Or  an  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Hosea  ix.  6:     Cljpn     •    •     C^2pn      •    •     13^"!  HIH  "^2 

•'  For,  behold  they  have  gone  away  from  destruction!  Mizraim 
shall  gather  them.     Noph  shall  bury  them." 

c.  Or  a  Jussive; 

e.  g.,   Judg.  vii.  3;    211^"^   "nn^     N'^'^   "^D      "  Whoso   is  fearful 

and  afraid  let  him  return,"  &c. 

d.  Or  a  Participle; 

e.g„  I  Sam,  i.  28:    .  .    ^"jxt:^    .  .    ,Tn  *^ift^K  C''!?\T^r      "AH 

T  I    •  •         •  T  I 

the  days  that  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord." 
Or  instead  of  the  Perfect  in  the  first  clause,  we  may  have: 

2.  An  Imperfect  followed  by: 

a.   Another  Imperfect  or  Modified  Perfect 

e.g.,  iVr/w.  xxiii.  3:     TiluHl  *OXn''"nD      "And  the  word  that 

.-   •   .        •  ••     .-  T 

•  •  • 

He  shall  show  unto  me  I  will  tell  thee." 

3.  Or  a  Participle  in  the  Protasis  followed  by: 
a.   A  Modified  Perfect  (with  Waw  Conv.); 

e.g.,  2  Sam.  xvii.  9:     ^^"l^    x^nrx')."!  nry  .xr. 

"Behold,  he  is  hid  in  some  pit  or  in  some  other  place,  and  it 
will  come  to  pass,"  &c.  Here  the  verb  might  in  form  be 
Niphal  Perfect,  but  from  the  use  of  the  x'lH  *^  Js  best  to  consider 
it  a  Participle. 

Class  II.    Condition  introduced  by  Waw. 

Besides  continuing  conditions  already  introduced  in  some  other  ma 
ner,  Waw  is  used  independently  with  almost  the  force  of  a  condition 
particle,  and  may  introduce  sentences  having  in  the  Protasis,  i.  t 
Perfect,  2.  the  Modified  Imperfect,  3.  the  Simple  Imperfect,  4.  t 
Modified  Perject,  5.  the  Voluntative;  thus  giving  much  greater  varie 

in  Protasis  than  in  Class  I.,  but  with  less  corresponding  variation  in  th 

Apodosis. 

I.  With  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by: 
a.   Another  Perfect; 

e,  g.,  Ex.  xvi.  22:     oj^^i  ll^DU*n  CH^      "And  when  the    su 

waxed  hot,  it  melted." 
This  is  a  very  unusual  construction,    but  Gen.  xxxiii.   13,  xlii.   38, 
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xliv.  22  may  be  best  considered  under  this  head,  though  the  Perfects 
in  til  cm  may  be  modified  by  the  Waw. 
6»   Or  by  an  Imperfect: 

e.  g,,  Lev,  X.  19:    .    .    ^tT^TI    •    •      "^P^rX^       "  ^o^  if  I  had 

eaten  to-day  the  sin  offering,  would  it  have  been  good  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord?" 
£,  Or  by  a  Modified  Perfect; 

e.  g.,  Ruth  ii.  9:    .    .    H'^^H^  ri**©!*^      "  ^"^  *f  ^^o"  thirstest, 

•      •  I      «  *      • 

thou  shalt  go  to  the  vessels." 

2-  Modified  Imperfect  in  Protasis  is  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 

a.  Tht  Perfect; 

e.  g,,  I  Sam,  ii.  16:     w^  H^X^     ....     ^DX^^      "And  if 

-  T  :  V        - 

the  man  said  unto  him,  &c.,  then  he  would  say,"  &c. 

b.  The  Modified  Imperfect; 

e,  g,,  Psatm  evil.  2 s:    '  '    ipy^  1DX''*     "  He  spake,  then  rose 

the  stormy  wind. 

c.  The  Participie; 

e.  g,,  Ex,  iv.  23:    .    .    y^^  i;j2X     •    •     IXpp'      "And  if  thou 

refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold  I  will  slay  thy  son." 

3-  With  Imperfect  in  Protasis,  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by: 
a.  Another  Imperfect; 

e.  g„  £zek.  xvi  SS'  ':]': p '::?')  nx;  •  •    ^prn   •  •   '^:'n'MN;: 

nj^3^n    .  .    "When  thy  sisters,  Sodom  and  her  daughters, 

shall  return  to  their  place,  and  when  Samaria  and  her  daugh- 
ters return  to  their  place,  then  thou    and  thy  daughters  shalt 
return  to  your  place." 
0,  By  a  Voiuntative; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  4b:    '^nil  P]IgyPP'  nr;''t*N     "  when  my  spirit 

is  overwhelmed  I  will  complain." 
c.  By  a  Modified  Perfect; 

e.  g.,  Deut,  XXX.  S,  g:     ..     Ti-i«'p%T     •    •     Pro'v:^*  rViT^P  HPX' 

"  If  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 

then  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  make  thee  plenteous,"  &c. 
(i.  By  a  a  second  clause  in  which  the  verb  is  understood; 

e.g.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  II:     ^^HV"^  ■""X  H^''^*     •  •     1!DN*     "  If  I  say, 

surely  darkness  shall  cover  me,  then  the  night  is  light  about 


me." 


-4.  The  Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis. 

This  is  of  the  most  common  occurrence  of  all  forms  of  conditional 
-utences  with  Waw.    We  may  have  in  the  Apodosis  either: 


\ 
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a.  Another  Modified  Perfect,  which  is  the  usual  construction. 

e.  g,.  Gen.  xliv.  29:     cri'T^.''iT     •  •     C^np^')     "  And  if  ye  take 

•     •  •  •     •  I     • 

this  one  also,  and  mischief  befall  him,  then  shall  ye  bring  down 
my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

b.  An  Imperfect j'  • 

e.g.,  AVA.  i.  9:     CIJJPN     •  •     CmrDUl     •  •     CPrtt^'"     "But  if 

■  ■  ^»     r^»^.  •■         •   ^m     •  ••  ^^   ^ 

•     r*  •••  •• 

ye  return  to  me,  and  keep  my  commandments  though,  &c.  . .  yet 
from  thence  will  I  gather  them." 

5.  The   Voluntative  in  Protasis: 
a.   Verb  omitted  in  second  clause; 

e,  g.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8b:     •  T]2n  ^*'XIl^  Hp^N'     "  ^^  ^  make  Sheol  my 

bed,  behold  Thee!" 
The  verb  in  the  IVotasis  is  sometimes  omitted,  or  instead  of  it  we  find 
^*''  ^^  r^*     ^^  ^^^  Apodosis  we  may  have: 

a.  An  Imperfect; 

e.  g.,  Amos  iii.  4:     <s  ^^x  r^l^^*     •  •     !»Ku*M     *'  ^'^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

in  the  forest  if  he  have  no  prey?" 

b.  A  fussive; 

e.g,,  Prov,  iii.  28:     r-px  Z^^^     •  •     "^OXn'^X     "Say  not  to  thy 

neighbor,  go  and  come  again  and  to-morrow  I  will  give,  if  thou 
hast  it  with  thee." 
e.  g..  2  Sam.  xiii.  26:     .      .     {<2"'n"P''  Nt^*     •    •     "  ^"^^  Absalom 

T        |v  '    : 

said,  '  If  not,  let  Amnon,  my  brother,  come  with  us.'  "* 

c.  A  Perfect; 

e.g.,  Jud.  vi.  13:     '):pxK!0   •    •  t!*''*     "  If  the  Lord  be  with  us 

why  hath  all  this  come  upon  us?" 

Class  III.     More  commonly,  however,  conditional  sentences  are  in- 
troduced by  special  particles  qx  >  ^2*  "X*  ^h    ^"^^  *^^  compound  ^^^  or 

X^S  ^^^  I^X-     Of  these  particles,  ex  .  ^2  ^ind  "x  "^^ly  introduce  any 

kind  of  condition,  ^  and  its  compounds  are  used  when  the  condition  is 
viewed  as  impossible  or  as  contrary  to  reality. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  use  of  tenses  after  these  particles, 
although  the  vast  majority  of  instances  fall  under  only  a  few  heads. 
The  Imperfect  is  the  favorite  tense  in  the  Protasis)  and  the  Modified 
Perfect  (Relatively  progressive  Perfect,  bezuglich  fortschreitendes  Per- 
fectum),  the  favorite  tense  in  the  Apodosis  when  the  supposition  is  a 
simple  one. 

*A  better  reading  in  this  passage  would  be  x'l^^     "And  would   that 
now  my  brother  Amnon,"  &c. 
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The  Perfect  is,  however,  frequently  found  in  the  Protasis  in  cases 
where  il  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  detect  any  reason  for  prefering  it  to 
the  Imperfect;  usually,  however,  it  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  con- 
dition either  in  past  time  or  in  future  time  viewed  as  past  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  second  clause. 

The  use  of  the  Perfect  in  IVotasis  is  much  more  common  after  C{< 

than  after  -^^ ,  and  is  the  most  common  use  after  '^^  and  its  compounds. 

The  Infinith'e  construct  is  also  found  in  the  JYotasis  after  ^x ,  in 

simple  suppositions,  and  may  be  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by  either 
Perfect  or  Imperfect  as  required.     This  use,  however,  is  very  rare. 
The  Participle  is  found  in  the  Protasis  several  times  after  qx  •  *r  • 

and  **;».    It  is  most  frequently  followed  in  the  Apodosis  by  the  Volun- 
taiive  [Jussive  or  Imperative^,  but  also  by  Imperfect  with  *,  Imperfect, 

or  by  another  Participle, 

In  asseverations  C{<  and  ^"^  ^^  are  used,  with  the  respective  signifi- 
cations of  surety  not  and  surely,  with  an  ellipsis  of  second  clause, 
which  may  be  supplied  as  ••  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,"  or  other 
form  of  imprecation.     This  second  clause  is  sometimes  expressed. 

In  this  use  the  Imperfect  most  commonly  occurs,  but  also  the  Perfect 
several  times,  and  in  several  instances  the  verb  is  omitted,  or  its  place 
supplied  by  ^^♦'^  or  v^ . 

Often  the  verb  in  the  Protasis  has  to  be  understood.  Its  place  is 
sometimes  supplied,  as  above  mentioned,  by  •^2'''  ^^  '|''X»  ^^^^  frequently 

it  is  simply  omitted.  With  this  use  in  the  IVotasis,  the  Apodosis  most 
commonly  will  have  either  an  Imperfect  (or  Modified  Perfect's  or  a 
Voluntative  {Cohortative,  Jussive,  Imperative.^  The  Perfect  and  the 
Participle  are,  however,  also  found,  (though  rarely}. 

The  Compound  Particle  ^X  ^^T  presents  some  difficult  constructions. 

It  may  frequently  be  rendered  ''but  if,"  or  'for  if,'*  or  *'that  if,"  or 
"unless,**  in  all  of  which  cases  the  conditional  character  is  apparent; 
but  it  frequently,  also,  seems  to  lose  its  conditional  force,  and  to  become, 
when  used  with  nouns,  a  preposition  with  the  meaning  of  '* except** 
••XiW/,"and  when  used  with  verbs  will  have  the  sense  of  "but,**  "only**; 
1.  /.,  strongly  adversative  like  the  German  "sondern.** 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  when  used  with  nouns,  it  is  only  necessary 

to  understand  the  substantive  verb  as  omitted,  or  to  supply  the  verb 

which  follows,  and  the  conditional  character  will  be  clear,  and  the  force 

and  value  of  the  particle  will  be  apparent;  e.^.,  (7<v/.  xxxix.  6:     "And 

he  'Potiphar)  knew  not  ought  he  had  save  1  CX"T)  ^^  bread  which  he 

d\A  cat." — This  is  equal  to  "  he  knew  not  ought  he  had  except  1  but  if) 
iiwere  the  bread,"  &c.,  or  "  unless  he  kne^v  the  bread." 
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But  when  CJ<->3  appears  before  a  verb,  and  the  conditional  chara 

ter  is  not  apparent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  an  ellipsis  to  expla 
the  use  of  the  particle.  Thus  we  have  in  Jer,  vii.  22,  23:  "  For 
spake  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  thai 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  concerning  burnt  offerin 
or  sacrifices;  but  (CJ<"T)  ^^^  thing  commanded   I  them,"  &c.     He 

the  ellipsis  to  be  supplied  will  perhaps  be  "  But  (if  or  when) 
gave  them  any  commands,  this  I  commanded  them."  So  also  in  Jet 
miah\s\,  14,  15:  "  Therefore,  behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Loi 
that  it  shall  no  more  be  said,  The  Lord  liveth  that  brought  up  the  ch 
dren  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  but  (CN""^3)  The  Lord  live 

•  • 

that  brought  up,"  &c.     Here  also  there  is  evidently  an  ellipsis  to 
supplied;  "but  if,  or  when,  (anything  of  the  kind  is  said,  it  shall 
said)  The  Lord  liveth,"  &c. 
The  presence  of  ex  cannot  be  purposeless,  and  the  particle,  at  soi 

period  at  least  of  the  history  of  the  language,  must  have  had  a  sc 
sible  value,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Hebre 
were  very  conscious  of  any  special   force  at  the  comparatively  h 
period  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written. 
some  instances  CX"'^r  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  ^'^^  e.  g.,  2  Sa 

XV.  21,  lyov.  xxiii.  17,   Jer.  xxxi.  30. 
Class  IIL     First  Clause  introduced  by  a  Conditional  Particle  (c 

•        •  •  •■  • 

a.    When  introduced  by  q^ 

I.     We  have  most  commonly  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis  follo\" 
by: 

a.  The  Modified  Perfect; 

e.  g.,  Gen,  xviii.  26:     "^nxt*:^     '    *     X^pK  CK      "  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

righteous  men  in  Sodom,  I  will  spare  the  whole  place  for  tb 
sake." 
So  most  frequently,  when  the  verb  is  the  first  word  in  the  sec< 
clause.     When  any  other  word  intervenes,  we  have 

b.  The  Imperfect; 

e.  g..  Gen.  xviii.  28,  et passim:    X'^ipX  CX  TiT'^^S  X^     "  ^ 

not  destroy  it  if  I  find  forty  and  five." 
r.  The  Perfect  may  also  stand  in  the  second  clause,  though  ra. 
found: 
e.  g„  Ps.  cxxvii.    i: ^^"^     •    •     T\"jy  X*^    •  • 

"Pt*     •  •     ""^DU^''  X^     •  •     CX      "Except  the  Lord   build 

I-  T  T  :     • 

house,  the  builders  of  it  will  have  labored  in  vain  upon  it. 
cept  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  will  have  watche< 


vain." 
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€i.  Very  rarely  the  Modified  Imperfect; 

e,  g.,  Ps.  lix.  i6b:    y\yf^>\  'ly^lr^^X*^  CN    "  ^^  they  be  not  satis- 

fied,  they  remain  all  night." 
e.  Frequently  a  Voluntative  {Cohortative,  Jussive  or  Imperative); 
e.g.,  Ps,  cxxxvii.  5:     nStS^'P    •    •    *?]n3:{/N  C«     "^^  ^  forget 

thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning."     So 
also  V.  6,  and  frequently. 
Here  the  verb  is  Jussive;   for  Imperative,  which  is  a  rarer  con- 
struction, vide  Job.  xxxiii.  5:    n^^^Pn  ^OD/  HDIK  ^:^7'^r\  bv^7\  CK 

'*  If  thou  art  able  to  answer  me,  set  (thy  words)  in  order  before  me, 
stand  up."    (Here  also  belong  second  clauses  with  ni^'^^n)' 

y.  With  Participle  in  the  second  clause  {rare)\ 

^'  g',  7^^'  "•  22  :      cppj    .   .    ^p53n"CK  "^3    "  For  though 

•    •  •         •  *  * 

thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  sope,  yet  thine 
iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
^.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8:  piH^J  CU/  C^^tf/  pD^"C^  "  If  I  ascend 
up  to  heaven,  Thou  art  there."  So  also,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, with  t^*^  or  y^    e,  g..  Is.  viii.  20:     .  .    'j'^PX^  t^"Ci< 

T^  TN  "^fe/V    "  To  the  law  and  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not 

according  to  this  word,  they  are  of  those  for  whom  is  no  morn- 
mg. 
h.  With  second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis; 

e.  g.,  Ex.  xxxii.  32*:    xt2^n"CK  nni?!    "And  now,  if  Thou  wilt 

forgive  their  sins ." 

^  -     Perfect  in  the  Protasis  : 

a.  With  Perfect  or  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause  {rare); 
tf.  ^.,  /v.  Ixxiii.  15.    Perfect:    "in^JJ   ..    ''PIOK  CK    "  If  I  had 

said,  '  I  will  speak  thus,'  behold  I  should  have  offended  against 
the  generation  of  thy  children." 
Ps.X.iZ.    Modified  Imperfect:    V^jHI   .  .   H^KVCK    "When 

thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  consentedst  thou  with  him." 

b.  With  Modified  Perfect  or  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Deut.  xxi.  14.    Modified  Perfect:  nSDn    •  •     i<^"C«  rTTII 

T  T ^  T  •  TT   : 

nnn^iyi     "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  hast  no  delight  in 

her,  that  thou  shalt  send  her  away,"  &c. 
Num.   xxxii.    17.     Imperfect,    "^ty'v  ly    .    .    .    V^nj  l^njSl 

•  •  C5^f^5^"CK  "  I^"^  we  will  go  armed  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  until  we  have  brought  them  to  their  place." 
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c.  With  Voluniative  (Jussive  and  Imperaiivi)  in  second  clause; 
e, g..  Gen,  xviii.  3.  Jussive:  -^.^En  ^i^^  '  •  T-N^tJ  K^'CN 
"  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away  from 
thy  servant."    Gen,  1.  4.,  Imperative, .  .  K^-C^ip  '^HH^O  K>CK 

"  If  now  I  have  found  favor  in  thy  sight,  place  now  thy  hand," 
&c. 

d.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  second  clause; 

e,  g.,  Prov.  XXX.  32.     Verb  omitted:    -p  p^^arUK*  •  -  pS20"CK 

;  nC^    "  If  thou  hast  done  foolishly  in  lifting  up  thyself,  or  if 

I  •   • 

thou  hast  thought  evil,  (lay)  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth." 

Prov,  xxiv.   14b :      (W^j^  Pt<!J!D  CX)   "  When  thou   hast  found 

it,  then  is  there  a  reward." 

e.  Second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis; 

e, g,.  Gen,  xxx.  27:    ?j'»rj;5  ]n  TlX^p  K2"l?X      "If  now  I  have 

found  favour  in  thy  sight"  ("do  as  I  request,"  understood). 

3.  With  Infinitive  in  the  Protasis  {rare) : 

a.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g..  Job.  ix.  27,  28:    .   .    '•py-t'i    .    .    'ip-^ji  '•-iOK"CK     "  I^  1 

say,  I  will  forget  my  sorrows,  I  will  leave  off  my  complaints  and 
comfort  myself;  I  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows:  I  know  that  thou 
wilt  not  hold  me  innocent."  v.  Ewald  {AusfUhrl,  Lehrbuch)  p. 
859. 

b.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause: 

e,g,„zSam,\\\.\y.    TlXi^H  •  •   CN  ""J    ••    nWin  t6    "Thou 

shalt  not  see  my  face  unless  thou  bringest  back  Michal  the 
the  daughter  of  Saul." 

4.  With  Participle  in  lYotasis: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Judg.  xi.  9:    ...    ^^r\^  'ij^x    •    .    ens  CJ^'iyp-CK 

•   •     •  •  V  •        •     •  • 

*'  If  ye  bring  me  back  to  fight  with  the  children  of  Ammon  *  * 
shall  I  be  your  head?" 

b.  With  Voluniative  in  second  clause; 

e,  g,,  Job,  xxxi.  9,  10:     Jussive,    ,    .    inipn    .    .     iin^j  CK 

"If  my  heart  hath  gone  aside  after  a  woman  .  .  .  then  let 
my  wife  grind  for  another." 

Num,  xi.  15:  Imperative,  ,  .   ^^  -•^j-^n  •  •  Hfe^ynS  n^B-Ct^l 
inn  X^  "'•;  J."ir*    "  ^^  ^^"^  Thou  art  about  to  do  to  me,  slay 

me,  I  pray  thee,  at  once." 

c.  With  Participle  in  second  clause  (rare); 
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<f.^..  7^r. xxvi.  15:  cjriiD  ens  •  •  ens  c^npp-cw  "But 

•  •  •  • 

know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  me  to  death,  ye  shall  be  bring- 
ing innocent  blood  upon  yourselves,  and  upon  this  city,"  &c. 

;.     In  Asseverations ^  where  the  second  clause  is  understood,  we  find: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  Protasis  {frequent); 

e.g..  Gen.  XIV,  23:  (CX=«^0  •  •  HflS-DSI     •  •    t:inp"CX    "I 

will  not  (take)  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe  latchet,  and  I  will  not 

take  of  anything  that  is  thine.*' 

e.  g.,  Gen.  xxiv.  38:  {^  £;^=sureiy)  "n^n    •  •    X'^'CN    "  Thou 

shalt  surely  go  to  my  father's  house  and  my  tribe." 

b.  With  Perfect  in  Protasis  {not  so  common); 

e.g.,  I  5aw.  xvii.  55:   (CN=''^0  I^nVT'CK    "And  Abner  said, 

May  thy  soul  live,  O  King.  I  do  not  Vv\oyi."==present. 

^'  g',  7^r.  XV.   11:    (x^  £X<=surely)    ^nyj^n    X'!^"CN     "  The 

Lord  said,  *  Verily,  it  shall  be  well  with  thy  remnant;  verily,  I 
will  cause  the  enemy  to  treat  thee  well,  in  the  time  of  evil  and  in 
the  time  of  affliction."*=/r//«r^. 
e.g..  2  Kings  ix.  26:     {^^"^  U^= surely)     .  .    -.p.^x'J  •  •    xVcK 

np^tf^^    "  Surely,  I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Naboth  and 

the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  requite  thee  in 
this  plat,  saith  the  Lord."=/aj/. 

c.  With  ^^  in  the  Protasis  (rare); 

e.g.,  I  Kings  xvix.  12:     (Q^=not)    yytj '>^"t:*'^"CK    •  •     "And 
she  said,  *As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,' "  &c. 
^.     Verb  in  the  Protasis  omitted: 

a.  With  ^'^  or  n^  in  Protasis; 

(a»)  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 
\e.  g.,  2  Kings  ii.  10:  \  n\n^  X^  rX"CX*  "h\i\  if  not,  it  shall  not  be." 

{ai)  With  Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g..  Gen.  xliv.  26:      '^211''^     •    •     U-'^'DX      "  If  our  youngest 

:  -T  :  ... 

brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down." 

b.  With  Jussive  or  Imperative  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g..  Judges  \\,   15:      ^iJ^p^      .    .      ^^^    VX-CXI      "  But  if 

not,  let  fire  come  forth  from  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars 

of  Lebanon." 

e.  g..  Gen.  xxiv.  49:     (with  Participle)     C'^tj^y   D5¥^?.   CK  nny\ 

•    •     •  I         • 

^  ')*l^iin    •    •     "And  now  if  ye  are  those  who  will  do  favour 
and  truth  to  my  master,  tell  me." 
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c.  With  Modified  Imperfect  {very  rare); 

e,  g„  Job,  xxxiii.  23,  24:     .    .    -IDN^^  'MIT\^'^    •   •    ir*'»"DX    " 

•  •        •     •• 

there  be  a  messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousan 
to  shew  unto  man  his  uprightness;  then  he  is  gracious  unto  hi 
and  saith,  '  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit:  I  have  fouc: 
a  ransom.' " 

d.  With  Participle  in  second  clause  {rare); 

e.  g.^  Gen,  xxx.  i :    ;  ^^ j^   HPip    TS   CN1     "  And   she  said 
Jacob,  Give  me  my  children,  or  if  not  I  shall  die.  *" 

B,    Without  any  verb  (or  ^^  or  px)  ^^  Protasis: 

a.»  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g..  Lev,  XXV.  51:    Imperfect,    ^"^w^    .    .    T[y"CX     "And 

there  be  yet  many  years,  according  to  them  shall  he  give  aga.i 
the  price  of  his  redemption  out  of  the  money  he  was  boug-l 
for." 
a,*  e,g,  Z^.  xxvii.  4:      Modified  Perfect,      nM^  KM  TCDl  CN 

T  T  :  A*  T  r- : 

"But  if   it  be  a  female,   then  shall  thy  estimation   be    thirf} 
shekels." 

b.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause  {rare); 

e.  g„  Hosea  xil  12:     J^njT     •    •    VH    •    •    TK  ly^rCK     "^^ 

A'*  ^  |VT  Tt*  • 

there  is  (idolatry)  iniquity  in  Gilead,  surely  they  are  vanity;  they 
sacrifice  bullocks  in  Gilgal,  yea  their  altars  are  as  heaps  in  the 
furrows  of  the  fields."    cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  13;  Nahum  i.  12. 

c.  With  Volunlative  m  second  clause; 

e,  g,  I  Chron,\\u  17b:     {Jussive)     .  .     ^T     •  *    ^JH'fa'^b'Cl^^: 

;  n^'l^^     "  ^ut  if  (it  be)  to  betray  me  to  my  enemies,  seeing  there 

is  no  wrong  in  my  hands,  the  God  of  our  fathers  look  thereon 

and  judge." 

e,g.,  Gen,  xliii.  11:      {Imperative,)      j^^j;   p^]   XfDK     ]I?"tt 

•'  if  it  must  be  so  now,  do  this." 

e,g.,  Gen,\\\\,<)\  {Co hortative.)  ]'>p\n-CX1  H^PN^  ^XOif?n"C 

\  n^^XpiL^t?^     "  i^  to  the  left,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  but  if  ^ 

T  I  •        •  • 

the  right,  then  I  will  go  the  left." 

d.  With  Participle  in  second  clause; 

e,g„  I  SafH,  xxvi.  19:     en  D^nx   C"Xn  "^J^  CXI     "But: 

it  be  the  children  of  men,  cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord." 
e,x  Second  clause  understood; 

e,g..  Gen,  xlii.   16:     cpx  C^^J^tD  ""D     •    •     xVct<W*Anci 

not  {I  swear)  as  Pharaoh  liveth,  that  ye  are  spies." 
r.*  Verb  in  second  clause  omitted. 
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e.g.,  1  Sam.  XV.  17:    nHK    •  •    II^NI    •    •     nHK  ]Cp"Ct<  Nl/H 

"And  Samuel  said,  '  When  thou  wast  little  in  thy  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  head  over  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  ?* " 

C     With  ellipsis  of  Jirs/  clause  after  r x  "^^ 

•  • 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clausi; 

e.  g..  Gen.  xv.  4:    ii^^y\  NIH  ^''J;Q!?  N??^  I^^if  C{<"'»5    "  This 

shall  not  be  thine  heir,  but  (if  when  thou  hast  an  heir)  he  who 
springs  from  thy  loins,  he  shall  be  thine  heir." 

d.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g„  Jer.  vii.  23:    ip'^^li    •    •    •     CK"''3      "  ^"^  ^h*s   thing    I 

•       ■  ■  •  • 

commanded   them,  saying." — "  But  (if  I  commanded,   which   I 
did)  this  thing  I  commanded,  saying — " 
€',  With  Imperative  in  second  clause; 

e.  g..  Is.  Ixv.  18:    !)^'<j^  1ty''to"C{<"''5     "  ^"^  (when  ye  rejoice) 

rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create." 
^.  With  Participle  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  xvii.  40:     :  C'^wy    cn    •    •     CN"''?    "  But  they 

did  not  hearken,  but  (whatever  they  did,  they  did  aft«r  their 
former  manner.") 

e.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Ps.  i.  2:    '[^iDn  "^^  HTPS  CN'^^Z    "But  (when  he   takes 

delight)  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  compound  conditional  sentences  which 
5^^»t\bine  two  or  more  of  the  above  mentioned  constructions.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  given  in  Job.  viii.  4-6,  where  we  have  a  triple  condi- 
^*^n  with  a  single  conclusion:  {i)  Perfect  2Lii^  Modified  Imperfect,  (2) 
^^^erfect,  (3)  verb  omitted.  Conclusion,  Imperfect.  Cf.  also  Job. 
*^^i.  16-22,  38-40. 

yob.  viii.  4-6:   . .  -injpn  nnt?-CN  •  •  cn^it^':^i  iVixtrn  •  •   cn 
^  ^T{/i   •  •    Ty;  nny  '•5    •  •     nnx  -^^Ji  "rji-cx  :]3nrin  "  if  ^^y 

^Hildren  have  sinned  against  Him,  and  He  have  cast  them  away  in  the 
■*^nd  of  their  transgression;" 

*•  If  thou  wouldst  seek  unto  God  betimes,  and  make  thy  supplication 
^o  the  Almighty;" 

"  If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright;  surely  now  would  He  awake  for 
^^ec,  and  make  the  habitation  of  thy  righteousness  prosperous." 

Condition  introduced  by  ^^ 

'•     With  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis: 
^.«  With  Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause; 
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e,g,,  Gen.  xii.  12:     1*\oxi     •   •     1iO?"^3  H^'T.     "A'^^l  w^^^  ^ 

the  Egyptians  see  thee,  it  will  come  to  pass  that  they  will  say/' 
&c. 
a.»  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e,g„  Gen.  \w,  12:    .   .    nQn'-x^    •    •    iSjyU  ^5    "When  thou 

tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  no  more  yield  thee  its  strength." 

b.  With  Perfect  in  the  second  clause; 

e,  g.,  Ps.  xVu  12:    •   •    yn^'N^ ''J    •   .    ^nVT  HK'TS     "  By  this 

I  know  that  thou  favourest  me  when  mine  enemy  doth  not 
triumph  against  me." 

c.  With  Voluntative  in  second  clause; 

e.g,^  2  A7/f^j  xviii.  32:     (^Jussive.)    n^5*"^3     .  .    typtpH'^X^ 

•     •  • 

"  Hearken  not  to  Hezekiah  when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying — ." 
e.g..  Is.  XXX.  21:  {Imperative.)  I^ifc^p^n  '*?^,  I^'^OSO  ''5  '^S  'D^ 

"This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  whether  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand  or  whether  ye  turn  to  the  left." 

d.  With  Participle  in  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Zech.  vii.  6:     C-i^rxn  Cnx  N^'^H   '^ni^^H   '•r   'J^IDNH    ''J' 

•  ••  *  r\       •  ••  • 

\  C^nfc^n  CHK^     "And  when  ye  ate  and  when  you  drank,  were 

ye  not  eating,  and  were  ye  not  drinking,"  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  should  be  considered  as  an  instance  under  the 
next  subdivision,  of  verb  omitted  in  second  clause,  considering  C^^^NH 
and  C^nitt^n  ^s  predicates. 

^' g't  7^^'  xiv.  12:     {Participle  with  ^-jx-)    JjQtl^  ^5J.''^?  '^OS^  ^? 

C\k"^.  ^Si'^N    •   •    '^rP  "^r^    "  Though  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear 

A  •  •  • 

their  cry,  and  though  they  offer  burnt  offering  and  oblation  I  will 
not  accept  them." 

e.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e.  g.,  Jer.  xii.  i :     ^*-^w  •'3     .    .     nPS  l?**!^     "  Righteous  art 

thou,  O  Lord,  when  I  plead  with  thee." 

So  Mai.  \.  8;     (With  y^)    .  .  !);:;^;n  -i-;^  y-j  p^    .  .   ]tW''3D"^5': 

yi  TN    "  ^"^  *f  y^  ^^^^  ^^c  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil? 

AT      I      •• 

and  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil?" 
/.  Second  clause  omitted; 

e.g.,  /r.  xxxvi.  7:    x^lSl    •   •    IpNH  ^J]*    "But  if  thou  say  to 

me,  we  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God,  (/  reply)  Is  it  not  He,  whose 
high  places,  and  whose  altars,  Hezekiah  has  taken  away?" 

2.    With  Perfect  in  Protasis: 
a.  With  Perfect  or  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause; 


r- 
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e,  g.,  Ps.  xxxii.  3:    (Per/ec/.)    .    .    1^:^ '>nt2^"inn  ^3    **When  I 

•  •  •   •       • 

kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old,  through  my  roaring  all  the 

day  long." 

e.  g..  Gen,  vu  1,2:    {Modified hnperfect^^  1X1^^   .  .   '^nn"'*3  Tl"^^ 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  {or  and)  daughters  were  bom  unto  them; 
and  {or  that)  the  B'ne  Elohim."  &c. 

b.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e,  g,.  Is,  xliii.  20:     {Imperfect.)  {rare),    ">nni"''2     •  •    '•il^ZDn 

I  «  • 

**  The  beast  of  the  field  shall  honour  me,  the  dragons  and  the 
owls,  because  {better  when)  I  give  (=shall  have  given)  waters  in 
the  wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  my 
people,  my  chosen." 

c.  With  Jussive; 

e.g..  Gen,  xlix.  6:      {Jussive,)    .    .     inn"/N    •    •     N2n"^N 

- ..      -  ^      _ 

*^1tt^"1"lpV    •  •    1!l"in    •  •    ''D    •  •     "  O  my  soul,  come  not  into 

their  secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united:  because  in  their  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  houghed  oxen."    (A.  V.,  "  digged  down  a  wall.") 

^*  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  second  clause; 

e,g.,  Ps.z\\\,  16:    '^^i^K^    "'^'ni-V   mi  ^2    "For  as  soon  as 

the  wind  passeth  over  it,  it  is  not." 

^.  ^.,  -f-ar^^.  xiv.  21:     ^pn^t?/    ••    "^P  ^^^     *' Thus  saith  the  Lord 

God,  How  much  more  when  I  send  my  four  sore  judgments  upon 
Jerusalem,  the  sword  and  the  famine,  the  noisome  beast  and 
the  pestilence?" 

^ith  Participle  in  Protasis  {rare): 
^«    With  Perfect  in  second  clause  {rare); 

^-i'^  J^^'  xiiv.  19:  .  .  T]D.T.  •  •  ^i^'y'S^  '  '  cn:$p_p  lin^Nr?! 

"And  when  we  burned  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to 
worship  her,  and  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our 
men? 


?" 


With  no  verb  expressed  in  Protasis: 
**•  With  Modified  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.  g,,  Hos.  xi.  I :    in^HX^  ^Nlty  "IVi  ''^     "  When  Israel  was  a 

child,  then  I  loved  him." 

^.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e,g,,  Josh,\\\\,  18:      s^    ^t-^2    ^^-^  '^^      .    .      U^'>T'n      "^ov 
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thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanite.  because  he  hath  chariots  0 
iron,  and  because  he  is  strong."  ^ 
c.  With  Jussive  or  Imperative  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Prov.  xxiii.  22:    (Jussive.)    r0pV^3  VOrrht<^    "And  be 

not  ashamed  of  thy  mother  when  she  is  old.** 
This  may  also  be  Perfect.  3d  sing.,  fem.,  instead  of  the  adjective. 

eg.  Job.  xxxvi.   18:     {Jussive.)    p^tjD    'jn'^'Tl^    n^T"*? 
ITO'^"^K  nC5"2"^^    "  ^^  there  be  anger,  lest  he  turn  thee  aside 
by  punishment,  then  let  not  a  great  ransom  turn  thee  away." 
(A  very  difficult  passage,  but  perhaps  so  best  translated.) 

e.  g.t  Prov.  xix.    18:      {Imperative^      iTDH    U^"^3    1^^    "IE* 
"Chasten  thy  son,  while  there  is  hope."    cf.  i  Kings  xviii.  27. 


Condition  introduced  by  ^^ 

1.  With  Perfect  in  the  Protasis: 

a.  With  Modified  Perfect  or  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause; 

<r.  ^.,  Z«/.  XXV.  49b:     :^i^:iy    'Ji't    nrfe'n"'!N—     ••  Or  if  his  hand 

IT  ;  •  :  T  T     •     •  A 

attains  to  it,  then  he  may  redeem  himself." 

e.  g.,  Ex.  xxi.  36:     {Imperfect.)     .  .     c^tt^''  cW     •  •     V"11'^  "'S' 

"  Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath  used  to  push  in  time  past, 
and  his  owner  hath  not  kept  him  in,  he  shall  surely  pay  ox  for 
ox,  and  the  dead  shall  be  his  own." 

2.  With  Imperfect  in  Protasis: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Ezek.  xiv.  17,  18:     17,     .    .    .     x'^DN  DIH  IN 

•  •         • 

"Or  if  I  send  a  sword  upon  the  land,  &c.  Though  these  three 
men  were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  deliver  neither 
sons  nor  daughters." 


Condition  introduced  by  !^^,  or  one  of  its  compounds  "iy^  or  !)^^ 

I.     With  Perfect  in  the  Protasis: 
a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g..  Dent,  xxxii.  29:     J)2'<3'«     .    .    !i^'iW3i   J^n^n  1^     "  If  they 

were  wise  they  would  understand  this,  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end." 
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With  Second  or  Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause: 

e,  p.,  Micah  ii.    11:      nri^      •    •      2^"^  '^'^     **  If   a    man 

walking  in   the  spirit   and    falsehood  do  lie,   '  I   will  prophesy 
unto*  them  of  wine    and  strong   drink/   then  shall  he  be  the 
prophet  of  this  people." 
b.  With  Perfect  or  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause; 
e.  g„  Is,  i.  9:    (^Perfect.)    ?):ion    .  .    ?^:^^•^    .  .    -i-in^n   •  •   ''^ib 

T  •   T  •  •• 

"  If  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  not  left  us  a  small  remnant,  we 
should  be  as  Sodom,  and  should  be  made  like  unto  Gomorrha." 
e.g.,  /r.  xlviii.  18:    {Modified Imperfect.)    ^^i^    .  .   pj^pn  N^^ 

*'  If  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then  had  thy 
peace  been  as  a  river,"  &c. 
r.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e,  g.,  I  Sam.  xiv.  30:    ^"^^  ^3^  X')^  ^3  ^IX    "  How  much  more 

if  the  people  had  to-day  eaten  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies  that 
they  found." 
d.  With  second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis; 

e.  g.,  Ps.  xxvii.  13:    ^p.^tiXH  N^pi^     "^^  ^  ^^^  "ot  trusted  to  see 

the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living!" 

e.g..  Num.  XX.  3:    liy^)  1^^     "And  if  we  had  died   with  our 

brethren  before  the  Lord V'=uiinttffi. 

2-     With  Imperfect  in  the  lyotasis: 

^.  With  Second  Perfect  \x\  second  clause; 

e.g.,  Gen.  1.  15:    y^^^^  21-NT     •  •    '^wOtCD'^  ^    **^^  perchance 

■  i    •  •      • 

Joseph  should  hate  us,  he  will  requite  to  the  uttermost  to  us  all 
the  evil  which  we  did  unto  him/' 

'^crhaps  this  should  be  rather  rendered  as  an  Aposiopesis=^*  If  per- 
cnance  Joseph  should  hate  us,  and  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil  we 
*^  i^nto  him — !  I"  but  the  rendering  given  is  to  be  preferred. 

^«    Second  clause  omitted; 

e.g..  Gen.  xvii.  18:      :T|'»:C/    H^n''    ^XyQ*d»''  1^     "  If  only  Ish- 

mael  might  live  in  thy  presence." 

^'        With  fussive  or  Imperative  in  the  Protasis: 
Second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis; 
e.g.,  Gen.  xxx.  34:      {Jussive.)      \rn:yyz   ^"T»  1/    M     "And 

I  iv  T    :  ■  •  :  I  •• 

Laban  said,  Behold,  if  it  may  be  as  thou  hast  said !"= would  that 

it  may  be  as  thou  hast  said. 

e.g.,  Gen.  xxiii.    13:     {Imperative.)     "i^rjoti;  ^     "Would  that 

thou  wouldst  hear  me/'     "  Oh,  hear  me,"    "Only  hear  me.** 
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4.  Without  any  verb  in  Protasis: 
a.  With  Perfect  in  second  clause;    • 

e.g.,  Num.wW,  29:      : Tl'^nnn  HH^  ^3     •   •   tt?*?.  1^      "If  01 

there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  surely  then  had  I  killed  the« 
or  "  If  only  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand!  {Aposiopes 
For  then  had  I  killed  thee." 

5,  With  Participle  in  the  Protasis: 

a.  With  Imperfect  in  second  clause; 

e.g„  2  Sam,  xviii.  I2(q'ri):  n^^K  xb  •  •  ^ptT^  '»DjN  ^"S     "A 

the  man  said  unto  Joab,  though  I  should  weigh  upon  my  hanA  < 
thousand  shekels,  I  would  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  lt:-t^^ 
king's  son." 

b.  Without  any  verb  expressed  in  the  second  clause; 

e.g.,  2  Sam.  xix.  7  (qVi):     c^pp     .  .     5)*^p^  -^n  CfS\r^'?^t  ^h    ^-^ 

T       •     •  •        » 

IVJ^  IK  "^3    "  For  ihis  day  I  perceive  that  if  Absalom  had  livc(f  .^ 

T  T  T 

and  all  of  us  had  died,  then  it  would  have  pleased  thee  well." 

This  Particle  is  found  only  in  the  late  books  of  Esther  and  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  but  only  once  in  each,  ancj  is  connected  with  the  Perfect  in 
both  clauses. 

e.  g.,   Esth.  vii.  4b:    "in^^'inn  Ij'lSp;     •  •    I^Nl    "And  if  we 

•  •  •   •  •        •  • 

had  been  sold  for  slaves  and  bondwomen,  I  would  have  kept 
silence." 

This  Particle  which  is  usually  to  be  translated  ** perchance  "  ** per- 
adventure"  is  used  in  Num.  xxii.  33  with  the  force  of  i^?)^ ,  which  is  in 

in  all  probability  the  correct  reading  (v.  Ewald — Lehrbuch  S.  805,  N.  2), 
which  has  been  changed  into  our  present  text  by  a  copyist's  error.  The 
passage  is  as  follows : 

"  If  she  had  not  turned  aside  from  before  me,  surely  now  would 
have  killed  thee  and  saved  her  alive." 

Examples  like  Gen.  xxvii.  12,  J^osh.xx.  7,  Is.  xlvii.  12,  Hosea  viii. 
belong  to  Class  I.,  the  indirect  question  supplying  the  conditional  for 
to  the  first  clause.     In  Amos  v.  15,  Jer.  xxi.  2,   Gen.  xvi.  2  no  con 
tional  force  is  apparent. 
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PART    II. 

HOW    THE    DIFFERENT    CLASSES    OF    CONDITIONS    ARE 

EXPRESSED. 

From  the  examples  cited  and  those  contained  in  the  tables,  we  may 
dra^r  the  following  conclusions: 

That  the  tenses  are  used,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  accordance  with  their 
feature,  and  always  with  the  proper  force. 

Hence,  if  the  special  force  in  the  condition  is  upon  the  verbal  idea 
»tself,  with  no  reference  to  time,  the  Imperfect,  or  one  of  its  modifica- 
tions, the  Cohortative,  Jussive  or  Imperative  will  be  used. 

When  the  time  of  the  condition  is  emphasized,  if  it  be  future^  the 
^'^Perfect  is  the  usual  tense;  but  in  Prophetic  language,  the  Perfect, 
According  to  a  well-known  rule,  may  be  found  in  its  place. 

If  present,  the  Perfect  or  Participle  will  be  generally  used. 

If  stress  be  laid  in  any  degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  condition, 
**r  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  in  the  conditional  clause,  the 
^^^^ect  will  be  used. 

There  are  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  four  main  classes  of 
coriciitions,  to  which  nearly  every  example  may  be  referred: 

I.    The  first  class  assumes  the  condition  to  be  real  and  actual. 
X  I.    The  second  class  assumes  the  condition  to  be  probable. 
X  XI.    The  third  class  makes  no  assumption  in  regard  to  the  probability 
0^    ^he  condition,  and  is  merely  indefinite. 

X"V.    The  fourth  class  views  the  condition  as  impossible  and  as  con- 
tra «-y  to  reality. 

A'hese  conditions  are  usually  introduced  by  a  conditional  particle, 
s«crli  as  CK.  ''3»  'N.  ^  (and  its  compounds  -^'^  or  x^')'?  and  !)^x)» 

arid  y\  sometimes  by  an  interjection,  as  v-j*  n3n*.  or  by  an  interroga- 

^^'^^  expression,  ip,  ^^,  or  by  an  indefinite  relative,  as  "i^^'y^^  ,  &c.; 

0*"     may  also  simply  be  expressed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  clauses, 
without  or  with  the  copula. 

^hen  introduced  by  a  regular  conditional  particle,  we  find  the  fol- 
l^Wing  uses  of  the  various  tenses  and  verbal  forms: 

The  Imperfect. 

*  his  tense  is  used  mainly  in  conditions  when  the  result  is  regarded  as 
^^obable,  or  at  least  indefinite.    Thus: 

'•  If  the  condition  \TC\^\y  probability,  we  shall  usually  find  the  Im- 
\^^fect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by  the  Perfect  with  Waw  conversive 
^^  ^hc  Apodosis,  if  the  verb  stand  the  first  word  in  the  clause;  but  if 
*^y  words  intervene,  the  Imperfect  will  be  used  instead.  Sometimes, 
^hough  rarely,  the  Imperfect  stands  first: 
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€, g.,  2 Kings \\\. sf>\    n:no''  i:n''!?''"cx^  rrn:  irn'^-CN    "if 

•        ■■  m  •  •  ••  •* 

they  save  us  alive,  we  shall  live  {Jfnperftct)^  but  if  they  kill  us.  we 
shall  die"  {Perfect  with  VVaw), 

2.  So  also  in  all  laws  and  commands  we  have  the  same  construc- 
tion: 

e,g.,  Ex.  xxii.  7:     ^IP^  22>n  N^'IS'*  nVcX     "  If  the  thief  be  not 

— » :  •  :      -  T  -        ••  T    • 

found,  then  shall  the  master  of  the  house  be  brought  unto  Hae- 

lohim,"  &c.  {Modified  Perfect.) 

e,  g.,  Ex.  xxii.  6:      C^^w    C^U^''    SSHH  X^1S'*"CX    "  If  l^e  thief  be 

found,  he  shall  pay  double,"  {Imperfect). 

3.  When  the  condition  is  probable  or  indefinite,  and  the  second 
clause  contains  a  declaration  of  purpose,  we  have  the  same  construc- 
tion: 

e,  g..   Gen.  xviii.  26:     N>»tpN"CK  ^^^  ^nNt.^2^      "  If  I   ^^^   ^f^Y 

righteous  men  in  Sodom,  I  will  spare   the  whole  place  for   their 

sake."    {^Perfect  with  Waw.) 

e.g..  Gen.  \w\\\.  2Z:     NiJox-CS   H^nil/N  X^     "  I  will  not  destroy 

T  :    V  •  •    :    - 

it  if  I  find  five  and  forty  there."    {Imperfect.) 

In  any  of  these  cases  the  Imperfect  may  be  replaced  by  a  Volunta- 
tii'c: 

e.g..  Job.  xxxi.  16-18  {Jussiifc)-,  Ps.  xlix.  17  {Jussive);  Deut. 
xii.  14  {Imperative)',  Is.  xxi.  12  {Imperative);  Hab.  \\.  3b  {Impera- 
tive), et  passim. 

4.  When  the  hypothesis  is  indefinite  and  the  conclusion  merely  con- 
sidered possible,  or  when  the  supposition  is  extremely  improbable,  but 
y^i possible  (Class  III.),  the  Imperfect  is  usually  found  in  both  clauses: 

e.g.,  yob.\\\\.  5,6:  rrh)i  -^ip  nny  ^r  •  •  pnnn  •  •  ini:;n  .  .  ex 

••  If  thou  wouldst  seek  unto  God  betimes,  and  make  thy  supplica- 
tion to  the  Almighty, surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee, 

and  make  prosperous  the  dwelling  of  thy  righteousness."  So  also 
xxii.  24,  li.  53;  Is.  i.  18,  x.  22;  Amos  ix.  2,  3;  Obad.  4;  Hos.  ix.  12 
{Perfect  with  *);  Ezek.  xviii.  5;  Hab.  i.  5;  Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Amos  v.  22; 
I  Sam.  XX.  9,  &c. 

In  one  case,  at  least,  we  have  a  Participle  in  the  second  clause: 
^'i^-*   Jer.  \\.22\     cnj:   .  .    ''jnn';    •  •  ''P22p"C{<"''?  *'If  though 

T      •  •  •  •  • 

thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  unto  thee  much  sope,  yet 
thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

The  verb  in  the  second  clause  may  be  here,  as  elsewhere  replaced  by 
^^{^ — e.g..  Is.  viii.  20,  Jer.  xv.  i. 

5.  The  Imperfect  is  also  used  in  conditions  oi  fact  (Class  I.),  where 
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the  conclusion  is  regarded  as  imminent;  but  this  is  not  a  usual  form  of 
construction: 

e,  ^.,  Prov,  iii.  34:    "  Though   he  scorneth   the  scorners,  yet  he 

giveth  grace  to  the  lowly." 

e,  g.,  EccL  ii.  3:  "  If  the  clouds  be  full  of  rain,  they  empty  them- 
selves upon  the  earth." 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  Perfect  in  the  conclusion  after  an  Imper- 
f^<rt  in  the  Protasis,    Instances,  however,  occur: 

e.g.,  A«w.  xxxii.  23:     (Class  II.):    CpX^H  r\lT\  p  ]')t^j;fl  nVcN 

••  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold  ye  have  (=ye  shall  have)  sinned 
against  the  Lord."    Cf.  Ps,  xli.  12,  Is,  i.  12,  Lam,  iii.  8,  Mai,  i.  4. 

Still  more  unusual  is  it  to  find  the  Imperfect  with   Waw  conv,  in  the 
^^cond  clause,  but  see 

Ps.  lix.  16:    ')2'>^^i     "  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  then  they  remain  all 

night." 

As  noticed  in  Part  I.,  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  may  be  under- 
stood (if  it  is  the  substantive  verb,  or  the  same  that  has  been  used  in  the 
^otasis),  or  its  place  may  be  supplied  by  ^»i  or  n;^  . 

The  entire  second  clause  may  be  omitted  by  Aposiopesis,  when  the 
sense  may  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

In  such  cases  the  class  of  condition  must  be  determined  by  the  verb 
"I  the  Protasis  and  by  the  context. 

Note. — The  Imperfect  in  both  clauses  may  also  express  the  condition 
vie^wed  as  contrary  to  reality,  but  this  is  rare,  and  when  found  should 
^  considered  simply  as  a  poetic  or  rhetorical  expansion  of  the  use  in 
tiie  condition  implying  mere  possibility: 

e.g.,  7^r.  xxxi.  36:     .    .     'JH??^''    VtI^p''"CN     "  If  those  ordinances 

•     •  •    • 

depart  from  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  shall 
cease  from  being  a  nation  before  me  for  ever."    So  also  v.  37. 

The  Perfect  in  the  Protasis, 

This  use,  which  is  the  prevalent  one  in  Arabic,  is  not  so  common  in 
Hebrew,  and  would  seem  to  have  become  disused  after  having  once 

"'sted.    {a,  Ewald  Lc/ird.  p.  Zs^') 

^^  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  used,  the  special 
force  of  the  tense  (viz.,  the  completion  of  the  action)  may  be  discovered: 

'•  It  is  found  with  the  Modified  Perfect  or  the  Imperfect  in  the 
^P^^icsis,  also  not  infrequently  with  the  Voluntative. 

'•  It  is  also  found  frequently  with  the  Perfect,  more  rarely  with  the 
^^^zfied  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause. 

3-  Rarely  also  with  the  verb  of  the  second  clause  omitted,  or  with  an 
^P^siopesis  of  the  clause  itself. 
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It  is  normally  used  in  conditions,  in  which  the  idea  expressed  by  cPi^ 
verb  is  conceived  of  as  completed  either  in  the  past^  present,  or   i^ 
what  still  is  future  but  which  will  be  present  ox  past  when  the  coii^ 
dition  is  realized. 

It  is  the  most  common  construction  after  ^  and  its  compoundSp  whicii^ 
introduce  conditions  contrary  to  reality.  It  is  found  with  some  fre- 
quency after  cij^ ,  less  commonly  after  ^j ,  in  real,  probable,  or  impos- 
sible conditions;  and  is  again  the  commonest  tense  when  the  hypothesis 
is  expressed  by  a  relative  or  an  interrogative  sentence,  or  by  the  simple 
juxtaposition  of  the  clauses. 

The  Perfect,  then,  may  be  found  in  the  Protasis  of  a  conditional  sen- 
tence implying  probability  when  there  is  especial  reference  to  the 
completion  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  It  is  then  most  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  Perfect  with  IVaw  conversive,  or  by  the 
Imperfect;  for  which  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Imperfect  in 
the  Protasis)  may  be  substituted  the  Cohortative,  Jussive,  or  Impera- 
tive: 

e.  g,,  Gen,\\\\\.27\    {Second  clause — Imperfect,)    ^J  ^in^lt'K  N^ 

:  ^*n!D'^.D"CS    "  ^  w^^l  "0^  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me  (=shalt 

have  blessed  me)." 

e,  g,,  Gen.  xxxiii.  lo:     {Perfect  with  Waw.)     .    .      '>nxSp    Xw"CK 

•   •     nnpS^     "  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  thou  wilt 

take  an  offering  from  my  hand." 

e,  g,.  Gen.  xviii.  3:      {Jussive  in   second  clause.)      "i^vp  N3"^K 

"  If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away  from  thy 

servant." 
So  also  with  second  clause  omitted  by  Aposiopesis: 

e.g.,  Gen.  xxx.  27:     "And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  *  If  now  I  have 

found  favour  in  thy  sight .* " 

With  Imperative  in  second  clause: 

e.  g.,  Gen.  xlvii.  29:   s-p  Xj"C^t^     '*  ^^  ^^^  ^  have  found  favour 

in  thy  sight,  place  thy  hand  beneath  my  thigh." 
This  future  perfect  meaning   passes  sometimes  into  what  is  very 
nearly  2i  future: 

e.g..  Num.  xxxii.  17:     {Imperfect  in  second  clause,)      vhr\Z  IwHjK 

CyX''!}n"CX  III^N   •   •     "And  we  will  go  armed  before  the  children 

•  •       • 

of  Israel,  until  we  have  brought  them  into  their  place." 

e.g.,  Deut.  xxi.  14:     {Modified  Perfect  m  second  clause^     "And  it    - 

shall  be   (rr^n^)   if  he  finds  (shall  have  found)  no  pleasure  in  her    " 

(nVDn  X^"CN)  ^^^^  ^e  shall  send  her  away,"  &c. 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  vii.  4:  {Modified Perfect  \x\  second  clause^  ''^196^ 
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^^^♦3^    .   .    'JjDtt^^CX^     •  •    12nn^     •  •     "  ^f  wc  say  (shall  have 

:att  :  -   t         •  :  :   -  t 

Said)  let  us  go  into  the  city,  and  the  famine  is  in  the  city,  then  we 

shall  die  there,  but  if  we  sit  here  we  shall  die  also." 

^•/.,  Is.  XXX.    17:      {Imperfect  in   second  clause,)     "CS  1JJ 'IDjH 

•  •    CFIIP'fi     "A  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  rebuke  of  one;   at  the 

•       ■ 

'^buke  of  five  shall  ye  flee,  until  ye  be  left  (=shall  have  been  left) 

^  the  beacon  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,"  &c. 

^'g'^m  Is.  xliii.  20:   {Imperfect  in  second,  ^2  mjirst  c/ause.)   \12'^r^ 

'  '       "'npi  ^3     •   •     "The  beast  of  the  field  shall  honour  me,  the 

dragons  and  the  owls,  when  (or  because)  I  give  (=shall  have  given) 
water  in  the  wilderness,"  &c. 

Whcfi  the  condition  is  in  accordance  witA  fact,  we  usually  find  the 
Perjtct  Tollowed  either  by  another  Perfect  or  by  the  Imperfect  with 
Wo9  C4>nversive: 

£'Sr-»  Gen,  vi.  i:    (^5  in  Protasis,  past  time.)     "  When  men  began 

to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  to 
ihem,  it  came  to  pass  (^nv)  that  the  Sons  of  God  saw,"  &c. 

Here  the  condition  is  of  the  ist  Class. 

So  also  in  Judges  ii.  18:     (^3  in  Protasis,  past  time)     "And  when 

the  Lord  raised  them  up  judges,  then  the  Lord  was  with  the  judge." 
Here  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  ^t^  Perfect  with  simple  Waw. 

T  T  : 

Compare  also  Ps.  1.  18:     (ex  in  Protasis,  indefinite  past.)     "  When 
thousawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  with  him  ('''ay  V")?^) 

So  also  in  a  condition  of  the  4th  Class,  /'.  e.,  contrary  to  fact: 
^'g.,  Ps,  Ixxiii.   15:     (cx  in  Protasis,  definite  past  time.)     "If  I 

had  said,  let  me  be  made   like  unto  them,  behold  I  should  have 
despised  (^?n3^)  the  generations  of  thy  children." 

We  have  seen  that  this  class  of  conditions  may  be  expressed,  when 
fcfcrring  to  indefinite  present  or  future  time,  by  the  Imperfect  in  both 
clauses  [v,  p.  61}.  The  more  common  method,  however,  is  by  means  of 
the /V/>r/ after  yk  ,  which  will  be  considered  later  on  under  that  par- 
tklc. 

^her  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Perfect  after  q^  in  this  class  of 

conditions  are — Ezek,  iii.  6,    Jer,  xxiii.  22,  xxxiii.  25,  Psalms  xliv.  21, 
Ii^  18,  Job,  ix.  15,  16,  Deut,  xxxii.  30,  Ruth  i.  12. 

In  all  of  these,  however,  we  find  an  Imperfect  in  the  second  clause, 

eren  where  we  should  expect  a  Perfect,  showing  that  to  the  Hebrew 

miod  the  assumption  of  possibility  or  probability  implied  by  the  very 

act  oi  potting  the  idea  in  a  hypothetical  form,  influenced  the  choice  of 
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tenses  in  the  clauses,  and  conformed  them  to  the  common  type  of  pro  li- 
able suppositions: 

e,  g.,  Ezek,  iii.  6:     "Surely  had  I  sent  thee  to  them,  they  would 

hearken  (wqH^'^)  unto  thee." 

So  also  Jer.  xxiii.   22:     lipV'CN  ^i"^  O^If^V      "But   if  they    t^ad 

stood  in  my  counsel,  and  had  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words,  thien 
should  they  have  turned  them  from  their  wicked  way  and  from  the    ^vil 
of  their  doings." 
So  Ps,  Ixvi.  18;     "If  I  had  looked  at  vanity  in  my  heart  ('•n^Xli    ^^^ 

•       T 

Lord  would  not  have  heard  me  (yoif^'')     ^"^  ^^^  ^^is  heard."  &c. 

As  after  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  so  also  we  may  have,  afte  T'  a 
Perfect t  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  omitted  entirely,  or  its  place  s^^P" 
plied  by  w'>  or  px 

This  occurs  sometimes  when  the  condition  \s  probables     (Class  II  -) 
e.g.,  ProT,  xxiv.  14:     (n;'^)     "So shall  knowledge  be  unto  thy  so«-*^"- 

when  thou  hast  found  it  there  is  a  reward." 
Sometimes  when  the  condition  is  viewed  as  an  actual /ar/.- 
e,  g.,  Ps,  ciii.  16:    5^22^X1     "As  soon  as  the  wind  passeth  over  u  F>^>" 

»•     •  •    • 

it,  then  it  is  not." 
The  second  clause  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  omitted,  as  with       ^" 
Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  when  its  sense  may  be  supplied  from  the  c<^  ^' 
text: 

e.g.,  Gen.  XXX.  27:     "If  now  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sigli^^^"" 

(tarry  with  me) ." 

So  also  I  Sam.  xxi.  6,  Ezek.  xiv.  22. 

The  Participle. 


r 

i- 
U 


When  it  is  desired  to  lay  especial  emphasis  upon  the  existing 
enduring  nature  of  the  verbal  idea  expressed  in  \^^  Protasis,  the  Par 
ciple  may  be  used;  in  this  case  the  condition  is  almost  always /r^^^^i^*"^ 
(Class  II.): 

a.  It  is  most  frequently  followed   by  an  Imperative  in  the  second 
clause; 

e.g.,  Num.  xi.  15:    j-^n  fc<:  '«:nn  ^^  ntoy-nx  np^-cxi    "Anc^^ 

if  thus  though  art  dealing  with  me,  slay  me,  I  pray  thee,  at  once." 
e.g.,  Judg.  ix.   15:    ?)ori  isn    •   •     Cnu^D     .   .     CN     "And  th 

bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  ove 
you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow,"  &c. 
It  is  also  sometimes  followed  by  an  Imperfect: 
e.  g..  Lev.  iii.  i:     "If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  mal 


^d 
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or  female,   he  shall  offer  it  without   blemish  before  the   Lord." 

Or  by  the  Modified  Perfect: 

e, g..  Lev.  iii.  7:    "If  he  offer  a  lamb  for  his  offering,  then  shall  he 
offer  it  before  the  Lord."    (3^*^D,T) 

Or  by  the  Perfect  without  ^ 

^-  S^*  7^^S*  ^^'  3-      03  ^^  Protasis,    Class  III.)     "And  Samson 

said  concerning  them,  now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  (shall  I  have 
been)  than  the  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a  displeasure."    (^n^pj) 

It  is  once  at  least  followed  by  the  Perfect  in  a  condition  in  accordance 
with  fact  in  Jer,  xliv.  19:    (15  in  Protasis.)    "And  when  we  burned 

ii^cense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  &c.,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship 
^cr.  or  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our  men?"    (l^^tpy) 

It  may  be  also  followed  by  another  Participle,  in  which  the  immedi- 
^teness  of  the  action  is  made  prominent: 

e.g.,  Jer.  xxvi.  15:     (cs  »"  I^otasis.)    "But  ye  may  know  for  a 

certainty  that,  if  ye  kill  mtf,  ye  will  bring   (cjjii  crix)  innocent 

blood  upon  yourselves,"  &c. 

Condition  contrary  to  reality  introduced  by  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  conditions  contrary  to  reality  may  be  expressed 
by  the  Imperfect  in  both  clauses  after  q^  ,  or  (rarely)  by  the  Perfect 

ifi  both  clauses  after  rx  or  i^ ,  and  somewhat  more  often  by  the  Perfect 

1^   Protasis  and  Imperfect  in  the  Apodosis. 

The  more  usual  and  regular  method  is  by  means  of  sentences  intro- 
duced by  !)^  and  its  compounds,  in  which  the  Perfect  is  generally  found 
^^  the  Protasis;  usually  with  another  Perfect  in  the  second  clause: 

e.g.^  Is,  i.  9;     "  If  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  not  left  unto  us  a  very 

small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  should  have 

been  made  like  untoGomorrha."    ('12^^'^  •  •  Ij^pi  TP'in  •  •  N^l^) 

So /v.  cxix.  92:     "If  my  delight  had  not  been  in  thy  law,  I  should 

"^"Ve  perished  in  my  trouble."    (in*lDN) 

-^Ut  also  by  the  Imperfect: 

e.g.,  Deut.  xxxii.  29:     "If  they  were  wise,  they  would  consider 
this."    (^y^^^ ,  ^>:^^2}^) 

-■^he  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  sometimes  omitted: 

e.  g.,  I  Sam.  xiv.  30:     "  How  much  more  if  the  people  had  eaten 
this  day  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies."    .   .    ^3X  ^wX  N1^  ^?  PjX) 
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Sometimes  the  second  clause  is  omitted  by  Aposiopesis,  and  the  par- 
ticle becomes  like  CN  ^  particle  of  asseveration: 

e,  g„  Ps,  xxvii.  13:    (n'tO.^  ^n^DNn  N^l^)     "  If  I  have  not  trusted 

•  •  •  •       • 

(=verily,  I  have  trusted)  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living." 

The  condition  after  ^  sometimes  relates  to  present  or  future  time,  in 
which  case  we  may  have  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis  followed  by  a 
Voluntative: 

e,  g.,  Deut,  xxxii.  26,  27:  {Co hortative,)  "  I  said,  I  would  scatter 
them  into  corners,  I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease 
among  men.    were    it  not  that  I  fear  the  wrath  of  the  enemy.** 

h'i:K  •  •   ''^'h  and  nn^5i:^x) 

Or  a  Jussive  in  the  Protasis: 
e.  g,,  Gen,  xxx.  34:     {Second  clause  omitted,)    "And  Laban  said, 
*  May  it  be  according  to  thy  word.'  "    (^n*^  ^) 

Or  an  Imperative  in  the  Protasis: 
e. g,.  Gen.   xxiii.    13:      {Second  clause  omitted.)      "If  only  thou 
wouldst  hear  me!"    O^yoiy'  ^) 

Or  a  Participle  in  Protasis: 
e,  g,,  2  Sam,  xviii.  12:     {Imperfect,)     "And  the  man  said  to  Joab, 
If  I  held  (were  now  holding)  in  my  hand  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver, 
I  would  not  put  forth  my  hand  against  the  king's  son."    X*)^^  — ) 

Or  it  may  have  the  verb  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  ^i^ 

e,  g..  Num.  xxii.  29:     {Perfect  in  the  second  clause  after  nny  ^2) 

"  If  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  surely  now  would  I  kill  thee." 
Or  considering  an  ellipsis  before  nnjj  ^5    "  ^^  o^^Y  there  were  a 

sword  in  my  hand!  for  then  would  I  have  killed  thee."    ("n^njin) 

So  also  Job,  xvi.  4:    "  If  your  souls  were  in  my  soul's  stead,  I  would  ^ 
heap  up  words  against  you."    (n"^">5nK     Cohortative,) 

With  the  Aramaic  form  ^^  the  Perfect  is  found  in  both  clauses,  an(^ 

the  condition  is  contrary  to  reality: 

e.  g.,  Eccl,  vi.  6:     nXI  N^     •    •     .TH  l^t^l     "  Yea.   if  he   live 

T      T  T  T  •  ^ 

thousand  years  twice  told,  yet  hath  he  seen  no  good."    Cf.  Est^    j 
vii.  4.,  these  being  the  only  instances  in  which  it  occurs. 

Asseverations. 

In  asseverations  we  find  the  Hebrew  made  use  of  incomplete 
tional  sentences  introduced  by  qx  »  N^  CX  »  CN"''5    These  may 

considered  as  simple  conditions  implying  probability,  with  the 
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clause     suppressed.    The  second  clause  if  expressed,  as  it  is  some- 
limes,  Inas  a  Volunlative  force.      Accordingly,  in  such  sentences  CX 

^**s  th^    meaning  of  **surely  not"  and  ^  CX  ^^^  C{<"^?  o^  "surely** 
"veri^j* 

The   ,s'^cond  clause  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  is  usually  some  such 
form  a-sfc    **Be  itprofane  to  me  (nS^Sn)  1  or  *^God  do  so  to  me  and  more 

also  (e^-^-j'^  j-|S^  ^^  ,-|V-jn  nt^JP  •^^  ^^  some  corresponding  form  of  im- 
precation. 

In  thm^^se  forms  of  condition  the  usual  tense  is  the  Imperfect,  with 
cither  ^  future  or  an  aorist  sense: 

'•  .^T"-.  I  Sam,  xiv.  45b:    "God  forbid,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall 
i^€>^   one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground."    rw  ,T',T"^n  n^^/H) 

( HQ^ 


'•  ,^^..  I  Sam,  xix.  6:     "And  Saul  sware,   *  as  the  Lord  liveth,  he 
sl^  ^11  not  be  slain.*  *'    (nQVCX  nST-'»n) 

1*^^     -^^erfect  is  more  rarely  found,  sometimes  with  its  usual  past  sig- 
nificati^:^!); 

^'  ,^^.,  2  Kings  ix.  26:     "  Surely  I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of 
^  ^^l)oth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord."     .    .    x'^"CX) 

Soifk^times  with  a /r^j^^/ signification: 
'•   ,^^.,  /v.  cxxxi.  2:     "Surely  I  have  behaved   and   quieted   myself 
(^«^d  still  do)  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  from  his  mother."    X^"CX) 


•  •       * 

^'^^times  in  the  Prophets  with  ^future  signification: 
'-  w^..  Is,  xiv.  24:    "The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely 
(fc<^-r{<)  as  I  have  sworn,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  (cn^H  12)  *  ^^^ 

^^  I  have  purposed  it  shall  stand  "  (c^pH  X^'^  Imperfect), 

^  ^er,7i\\  11:     "The  Lord  said.  Verily    (x^'CX)  i^  shall  be  well 

withtl^y  remnant;  verily,  I  will  intreat  the  enemy  for  thee  in  the  time 
^f  evil  and  affliction."    (''nyj^n) 

Verb  in  Protasis  omitted. 

We  have  seen  in  Part  L  that  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  of  a  condi* 
^wnal  sentence  is  often  omitted,  and  that  its  place  is  often  supplied  by 
w^  and  p^    This  may  take   place  in  any  of  the  classes  of  conditions, 

"^^  is  most  common  when  the  supposition  is /r^?^^^/^  (Class  II.),  and 
^ucn  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  a  Jussive  or  Imperative: 
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e,  g.t  ^  Sam,  xvii.  6b:     {^^  Imperative^     "  If  not,  speak  ihou." 

So  Judges  ix.  20:     (v\^  Jussive.)     **  But  if  not,  let  fire  come  forth 

from  Abimelech  and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem  and  the  house  of 
Millo."    (^K  fc<5p  ]1K"CK^) 

So  also  I  Chron.  xii.  17b:  {^Verb  omiiied— Jussive,)  ••  But  if  (it  be) 
to  betray  me  to  mine  enemies,  seeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine  hands, 
the  God  of  our  fathers  look  thereon  and  rebuke  it."    (n21^^  Nl^) 

•         •  • 

e,  g,,  Jer,  xl.  4:  ( Verb  omitted — Imperative^  '*  If  (it  be)  good  in 
thine  eyes  to  come  with  me  to  Babylon,  come;  and  I  will  look  well 
unto  thee,"  &c.     (wr}  and  ^r^n) 

It  is  also  frequently  followed  by  the  Imperfect  or  the  Modified  Perfect 
when  expressing  probability: 

e.  g,,  2  Kings  ii.  10:     (nj^  Imperfect.)    '*  But  if  not,  it  shall  not  be 

so."  ct.t  n^  yi<-CH') 

•■     •       •  I    •    mm  m        • 

•    •  /  • 

e.  g.,  I  Sam,  xi.  3b:  (p^  Modified  Perfect)  "And  then  if  (there 
be)  no  man  to  save  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee."    ('liN^iV) 

tt: 

e,g,^  6^^«.  xviii.  21:  {Verb  omitted — Cohortative.)  "I  will  go 
down  now  and  see  whether  they  have  done  altogether  according  to 
the  crying  of  it  which  is  come  unto  me,  and  if  not,  I  shall  know." 

e,g.,  Ex,  i.  16:  {Verb  omitted— Modified  Perfect.)  "If  it  (be)  a 
son,  then  ye  shall  kill  him;  but  if  it  (be)  a  daughter,  then  she  shall 

live."   (]ppni  and  n;ni) 

e,  g,t  Lev.  XXV.  51:  {Verb  omitted^Imperfect,)  "And  if  there  (be) 
yet  many  years,  according  to  them  shall  he  give  again  the  price  of 
his  redemption  out  of  the  money  he  was  bought  for."    (3^^*^) 

It  is  also,  but  rarely,  followed  by  a  Participle  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
probable  hypothesis: 

e,  g.,  I  SafH.  xix.  1 1 :  {v^^  with  Participle  in  Protasis.)  "  If  thou  save 

not  thy  life  to-night,  to-morrow  slain  art  thou."    (lO.Votp  IJ'^t^'CK) 

and  (npiD  nHN) 

Gen.  XXX.  ib:     {ys^  alone.)     "Give  me  children,  or  if  not,  dying 

am  I."   (-p:{<  npp) 

I  Sam.  xxvi.  19b:  {Verb  omitted)  "  But  if  (it  be)  the  children  of 
men,  cursed  be  they  before  Jehovah!"     (en  C^^I^IN) 

m 

When  the  supposition  is  simply  in  accordance  with  reality,  we  may 
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find  in  the  conclusion  a  Perfect,  or  even  a  Modified  Imperfect.    The 
instances,  however,  of  this  construction  are  very  few: 

e^  g,,  Hos,  xii.  12:     ( Verb  omitted— Perfect,)    "  If  (there  is)  idolatr)' 

(in)  Gilead,  surely  they  are  vanity."    (vn) 

yob,  xxxiii.  23,  24:    (;^>  ,  Modified  Imperfect.)      '*  If  there   be  a 

messenger  with  him,  an  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand,  to  show 
unto  man  his  uprightness,  then  he   is  gracious  unto  him,"  &c. 

When,  however,  the  supposition  is  either  improbable,  indefinite,  or 
contrary  to  reality  (Class  III.  and  Class  IV.),  the  Imperfect  is  the  usual 
tense  in  the  conclusion: 

e.  g.,  I  Sam,  xiv.  39:     (;^n  ,  Class  III.)     "  For  as  the  Lord  liveth 

which  saveth  Israel,  though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son,  he  shall  surely 
<iie."    (hid;  n'^D) 

Job,JXi,^\  {Verb  omitted.  Class  IV.)  "As  for  me  (is)  my  com- 
plaint to  man,  and  if  (it  were  so)  why  should  not  my  spirit  be 
troubled?"    (iKPn) 

So  also  once  with  ^  as  cited  above.  Job,  xvi.  4  (?'.  p.  66). 

When  CK""^^  *s  used  before  nouns,  the  implied  supposition  is  always 

of  the  first  class,  i,  e.,  in  accordance  with  reality,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  examples  already  cited  (p.  47,  Part  I.).  Compare  also  Josh.  xiv.  4, 
Deut.   X.  12  (where  the  particle  stands  before  an  Infinitive  with  ^), 

2  Kings  xiii.  7  et  at. 
The  Perfect  is  the  usual  tense  in  the  second  clause: 
e.  g..  Josh,  xiv.  4b:    "  Therefore  they  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites 
in  the  land,  save  cities  to  dwell  in."    (l^n^) 

:  T 

However,  in  Num.  xxxv.  33  the  Imperfect  is  used,  as  also  in  Prov, 
xviii.  2  to  express  a  general  truth  without  limit  of  time,  and  also  in  Jer, 
xlir.  14  to  express  a  irut  future: 

e.  g.,  Num,  xxxv.  33:  "  For  the  land  cannot  be  purified  from  the 
blood  that  is  shed  in  it,  except  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it." 

*      • 

Jer,  xliv.  14b:    ••  For  none  shall  return  except  those  who  escape." 

When  this  compound  particle  is  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  followed 
by  an  Imperfect  or  Voluntative,  and  the  condition  may  be  considered 
as  implying  probability,  and  so  of  Class  II.  A  few  examples  will  show 
this  use: 

/.  g,,  Jer,  ix.  23:    "  But  he  that  glorieth  (1.  e,.  But  if  any  man 

glorieth),  let  him  glory  in  this."    (^^np^) 

e, g,,  Jer,  xxxix.  12:     (fCtib,)     "Take  him,   and   look  well  unto 
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him,  and  do  him  no  harm,  but  (whatsoever  thou  doest  unto  him)  do 
unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto  thee."    IJl^  "ITJ^^S  CX"^5) 

*  •       • 

When  followed  by  the  Perfect,  the  reality  of  the  supposition  is  im- 
plied: 

e.  g.,  2  Kings  xxiii.  9:  "  Nevertheless  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
came  not  up  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  but  (if  they  had 
priestly  privileges)  they  did  eat  of  the  unleavened  bread  among 
their  brethren."    (l^rK"CX  ^2) 

So  also  yer.  vii.  23,  cited  above:  **But  (if  I  commanded  them  any- 
thing) this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying,"  &c.     (^n^l^) 

Very  frequently  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  omitted  entirely,  in 

which  case  the  class  of  condition  must  be  determined  from  the  context: 

c,  g.,  Jer.  xxiii.  7,  8:   '•  Therefore,  behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 

Lord,  that  they  shall  no  more  say.  The  Lord  liveth,  which  brought 

up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  but  (CK"^3)  *^ 

•  • 

they  say  anything,  they  shall  say  (The  Lord  liveth,"  &c.) 
In  one  passage  we  have  a  Participle  in  the  second  clause: 
e,g,,  2  Kings  xvii.  40:     "  Howbeit  they    did    not  hearken,    but 
according  to  their  former  manner  they  are  doing  (to  this  day.*") 

(ct^y  en) 

The  Infinitive. 

When  the  Infinitive  stands  in  the  Protasis  after  conditional  particles, 
it  is  followed  by  the  Imperfect  when  the  supposition  is  probable  (Class 
II.),  but  the  construction  is  rare: 

e, g,,  2  Sam,  iii.  13b:  "Thou  shalt  not  see  my  face  unless  thou 
bringest  (T]K^2|l)  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,"  &c. 

So  2  Sam,  V.  6. 

It  is  also  once  followed  by  the  Perfect  in  a  sentence  belonging  to  Class 
I.  (Hypothesis  in  accordance  with  reality): 

e.  g..  Job.  ix.  27,  28:     *•  If  I  say  ('>ipi<"CX)  ^  ^'^  forget  my  com- 

plaints,  &c.     I  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows  (^pi5'»)     I  know  (^py;^) 

that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent." 
Conditions  introduced  by  "fx  being  mainly  continuative,  are  governed 
by  the  context.    All  that  have  been  observed,  however,  belong  to  the 
class  of  probable  suppositions  (Class  II.). 

Condition  introduced  by  Waw. 

Very  frequently  a  condition  introduced  by  cj<  or  ij  ,  is  continued  in 
a  following  sentence  by  ^  .     In  this  case,  as  with  ^'^,  the  class  of  condi* 


f 
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tion  is  determined  from  the  context,  and  the  use  of  the  tenses  is  the 
same  as  if  the  particles  had  been  used. 

Fi"cqucntly,  however,  Conditional  Sentences  are  introduced  by  Waw, 
witHout  any  preceding  conditional  particle  or  clause. 

VVhen  this  occurs,  we  usually  find  the  Modified  Perfect  \xi  the  Protasis, 
foliovred  in  the  Apodosis  either  by  another  Modified  Perfect  or,  though 
rardy,  by  an  Imperfect,  Sentences  of  this  form  almost  always  imply 
P^^^Ability: 

€.  g,.  Ex,  xii.  13:  (Modified  Perfect  XTi  second  clause.)  "And  the 
blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  sign  upon  the  houses  where  ye  are,  and 
when  I  see  the  blood  I  will  pass  over  you."    ("^nnOPI   •  •    '^n'^N*1^) 

e.g.,  A^i/w.  xxiii.  2ob:  {Imperfect  \i\  second  clause.)  "Since  he 
blesseth,  then  I  cannot  reverse  it."    (:  nS^'^U^K  K^l  '112'^) 

-  I  •  •  •  I 

A.  probable  condition  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  Imperfect  in  the 
P^e>gasis  followed  by  a  Modified  Perfect,  another  Imperfect,  or  a  Volun- 
^^fi-ve: 

e.  g.,  Deut,  XXX.  8,  9:  {Modified  Perfect  in  second  clause.)  "And 
if  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his 
commandments  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  then  the  Lord  thy 
God   will    make  thee   plenteous   in  every  work  of   thine  hand." 

e.g.,  I  Sam,  ix.  7:  {Imperfect  in  second  clause.)  "Then  said 
Saul  unto  his  servant,  But  behold  if  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the 
man?"    (    .  .    K'-jmnl  rhl  HS.T) 

e,  g.,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  4:  {Cohortative  in  second  clause.)  "When  I  am 
in  heaviness  (n'^oriK^)  ^  will  remember  God  (ni3]N)    when  my 

T    T  •••:  v:  :  t  :  :  v 

spirit  is  overwhelmed  (^r^y^  HtiSynn^)  ^  will  complain."  (pin'^DK) 

The  same  kind  of  condition  is  very  rarely  expressed  by  a  Modified 
"^P^fect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by  a  Participle: 

e.g.,  Ex,vi.2y.  "And  if  thou  refuse  (IXQ?^^)  ^o  ^^^  ^^*"^  %9*  behold 

I  will  slay  thy  son,  (;iin  ''"*jN)  ^^^^  thy  firstborn." 

The  literal  translation  would  be:  "And  thou  hast  refused  to  let  him 
S'o,  behold  I  am  slaying,"  &c.  (The  action  is  viewed  as  completed  and 
bringing  with  it  its  consequences.) 

-Another  variation  is  in  the  use  of  the  Voluntative  in  the  Protasis: 
e.  g.,  Ps.   cxxxix.  8:     {Vliihverb  omitted  in  second  clause.)     "  If  I 
make  Sheol  my  bed.  behold  Thee!"    (t'lSn  b'^.^^P  r\]P^t<^) 

^.  g.,  yob.  xvi.  6:  (With  Imperfect  in  second  clause.)  " — and  if  I 
speak,  what  am  I  eased  .^"    (t'nSn]  '»J9"np  n^in^^l^ 

^t  »nay,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  all  the  instances  of  the  Imper- 
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feet  thus  occurring  after    Waw  should  not  be  regarded  as  prop^a^ty 
Jussive^  according  to  the  corresponding  use  in  Arabic. 

But  besides  these  methods  of  expressing  a  condition  regarded     ^^ 
probable  when  introduced  by  Waw^  there  are  a  number  of  instanc-^* 
where  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  ModiJT^^ 
but  as  a  simple  Perfect,    I  pass  by  many  examples  where  (as  in  Ge^^' 
xxxiii.  13)  it  must  be  considered  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  verb  \%  ^ 
be  rendered  as  a  Perfect  or  as  a  Modified  Perfect ^  and  in  which  there 


no  difference  in  accent  by  which  the  tense  may  be  recognized;  but  i 
four  instances  at  least — fob,  x.  15,  Ezek.  iii.  18,  xxxiii.  8,  Nah.  i.  2— th 
accent  shows  that  the  verb  was  regarded  as  Perfect  by  the  Masoretes  ^^ 

e.g.,  fob,  X.   15:     {Imperfect  in  second  clause,)    "If  (ck)  ^  he^ 
wicked,  woe  unto  me,  and  if  I  be  righteous  Onpi^tO  y^^  w*^^  ^  ^^^ 

lift  up  my  head." 

e,  g,,  Ezek,  iii.  18:     {Imperfect  in  second  clause.)    '*  When  I  say 

(^1DK3)  ^^  ^hc  wicked,  *  Thou  shalt  surely  die,'  if  thou  givest  him 

■        •      * 

not  warning,  (ininLI  nSi)  ^"^  if  thou  speakest  not  (n*12t  N^^) 
to  turn  the  wicked  from  his  evil  way,  &c. — he  shall  die  (niO^)  *^ 
his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I  require  (ll/jpj^j)  at  thy  hands.' " 

When  the  Condition  is  in  accordance  with  reality  (Class  I.),  we  may 
have  the  Perfect  or  the  Modified  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  with  the 
corresponding  tenses  in  the  conclusion: 

e.  g.t  Ex,  xvi.  21:  {Perfect  in  both  clauses.)  "And  when  the  sun 
grew  hot,  it  melted."    (:Do:^  II/DISNI  UT?) 

e.  g,,  I  Sam,  ii.  16:  {Modified  Imperfect  and  Perfect,)  "And  il 
the  man  said  (iQJSf^l)  to  him,  &c.,  then  he  would  say."  (li^x^) 

T    • 

^.  ^.,  2  5rtr;;/.  xviii.  16:   (Modified  Imperfect  in  both  clsLUSts,)   "And^= 
when  Joab  blew  the  horn  (yp^^^)  the  people  returned  from  follow^ 

ing  after  Israel."    (cvn  2VJ^^'^ 

To  express  conditions  in  which  the  supposition  is  contrary  to  realit] 
(Class  IV.),  we  find  sometimes  the  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  w^ith  th( 
Imperfect  in  the  conclusion: 

e,  g.,  Num,  xii.  14:  "And  Moses  said,  If  her  father  had  but  spit  ii 
her  face  (p-)^  p-^^  .  .  1)   should  she  not  be  unclean  (C^jri)  sevei 

days?" 

Sometimes  the  Imperfect  with  the  Imperfect  in  the  conclusion: 
e.  g.,  Ezek,  xvi.  55:    "  When  thy  sisters,  Sodom  and  her  daughtei 
shall  return  (ijtl^'n)  ^o  ^^^^  former  estate,  and  when,  &c.,  then  tho 

and  thy  daughters  shalt  return  (nO^'^tt^n)  ^^  y^"^  former  estate." 
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Once,  at  least,  the  Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis,  and  no  verb  ex- 
pressed in  second  clause: 

e. g.^  Esek,  xW.  53:     "When  I  shall  bring  again  OpjtJ^*^)  their 

captivity,  the  captivity  of  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  Samaria  and  her  daughters,  then  (will  I  bring  again)  the 
captivity  of  thy  captives  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Sentences  without  any  Introductory  Particle. 

A  sentence  which  contains  an  interrogative  idea,  f.  e,,  either  a  direct 
or  an  indirect  question,  may  stand  as  the  lYotasis  of  a  conditional  sen- 
tence, or,  as  we  have  seen,  two  clauses  placed  together,  either  without 
*ny  connecting  particle  or  with  simple  IFaw,  may  bear  to  each  other 
^  relation  of  condition  and  conclusion. 

When  the  supposition  is  a  probable  one,  or  simply  indeterminate,  the 
«s\ial  construction  is  with  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis — usually  with 
^«  Imperfect  or  the  Modified  Perfect  in  the  second  clause: 

f'g..  Is.  xlvi.  7b:    "  Yea  (if)  one  shall  cry  unto  him  (pJJ^"*)  •  yet  can 

lie  not  answer  (Tu^  X^)  »  "^r  save  him  out  of  all  his  trouble." 

It  may  also  be  followed  by  an  Imperative,  though  when  this  is  used 
the  Perfect  usually  precedes: 

f'g.,  /'j.  xxvii.  7:   (S'^P^  ^^p  .THiTTn?*)   "  (When)  I  cry  with  my 

TOice,  hear,  O  Lord." 
Or  the  verb  may  be  understood  in  the  second  clause: 
f'g.,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4:    "And  (he  shall  be)  as  (is)  the  light  of  the 
morning  (when)  the  sun  ariseth."    (n^^.r) 

The  Voluntative  {jussive  or  Imperative)  may  be  found  in  the  JYo- 
iasis  in  place  of  the  Imperfect, 
la  this  case  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  may  be  in  the  Imperfect: 
e.g.,  Prov.  xix.  25:    "  Smite  a  scomer  G"Cn  \^^)»  ^^^  the  simple 

will  beware  (c"'>'*) .  and  reprove  (h'^'^ST)  o^e  that  hath  under- 

standing,  he  will  understand  knowledge."    (]^5^) 

Or  it  may  be  in  the  Perfect,  with  Future  Perfect  sense: 
e.g,.  Is.  xxvi.  10:    "  Let  favour  be  shown  (^n*^)  to  the  wicked,  yet 

will  he  not  learn  (have  learned)  (•p^"^2)  righteousness." 

Or  it  may  be  another  Jussive  or  Imperative: 

e.g.,  Ps.  Ixviii.  2:  "Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered."   (c'*P'*  2ind  >%;^r*) 

^,g.,  2  Kings  V.  13:    "  Wash  and  be  clean."    ("^njpi  Vrp.) 

The /Vf/>r/ is  sometimes  found  in  a  condition  implying /r{>^<iW///y, 
bot  only  when  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  of  yussiz»€  signification: 
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/.  ^.,  Prov,  XXV.  1 6:    {Imperative,")    "Hast  thou  found  honey,  cat 
so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee."    (HNlJD  ^^'^  ^^W) 

^'g'f  J^^g'  vii.  3:    (jussive,)    "Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid, 
let  him  return,  and  depart  early  from  Mt.  Gilead."    (v-^'>  and  2W"^) 

•.T  T 

e,£^,,  Prov,  xxii.  29:    (jussive.)    "Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  dili- 
gent in  business;  he  shall  stand  before  kings."    (2^J^^) 

e.  g,.  Is,  xxvi.  1 1 :     (^Imperfect  with  Jussive  force  ^    "  Lord,  though 
thine  arm  is  lifted  up,  they  will  not  see."    (]Vtn^) 

(The  two  last  are  the  only  instances  observed  where  there  can  be  any 
question  as  to  the  Jussive  character  of  the  verb.) 

Beside  these  forms  of  the  finite  verb,  the  Construct  Infinitive  with  a 
Preposition  5  or  ^  may  stand  in  the  Protasis  of  a  conditional  Sentence 

■  • 

implying  probability. 

When  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  expressed,  it  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  in  the  Imperfect: 

e.g.,  Ps,  iv.  5:     "The   Lord    will   hear  when    I   call  unto   him." 

i)^i<  "^Nip?  yotr^?  rfirv) 

When  the  supposition  is  viewed  as  a.  fact,  the  most  common  construc- 
tion is  with  the  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  and  also  in  the  Conclusion: 
e.  g,,  Ps.  c\\x.  51:     "Though  the  proud  have  had  me  greatly  in 
derision,  I  have  not  declined  from  thy  law."      OiJJ^^n »  ^H^IOj) 

So  also  A.  xlviii.  21:    (ixp!J  N*? »  CD*^1n)     "And  they  thirsted  not 

(though)  He  led  them  through  the  deserts." 

The  verb  in  the  second  clause  is  sometimes  understood,  as  in  all 
classes  of  conditional  sentences: 

e,  g,,  Prov,  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20,  xxiv.  10,  Lev,  xv.  3. 
Though  the  Perfect  is  the  usual  tense  in  conditions  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  also,  in  poetry,  find  the  Imperfect  not  infrequently,  and  always 
when  the  verb  is  expressed  followed  by  another  Imperfect: 

e,  g,,  Ex.  XV.  7:    (n^^p  .  I'D^JN'*)     "  When  thou  sentest  forth  thy 

wrath,  it  devoured  them  like  stubble." 

e.g.,  Job,  xii.  15:    (ijip ,  1tt^'2^l)    "Behold,  he  shutteth  up  the 

waters,  and  they  dry  up."    "  When  or  //he  shutteth  up  the  waters, 
they  dry  up." 

Ps,  civ.  28, 29. 30: : .  .   ]'^i;3^''.  . .  nn?n  •  •  ji^p/?   •  •   ]rin 

"  Thou  givest  them,  they  gather;  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are 
filled   with  good;    Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled;   thou 
takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust;  Thou 
sendest  forth  thy  word,  they  are  created." 
Another  not  unusual  form  of  this  condition  is  with  the  Participle  in 
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the  IVotasis,  followed  usually  by  the  Perfect  in  the  second  clause. 

This  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  b  a  very 
terse  form  of  expression: 

^' g'»  Prov,  xvii.  5*:     "(Whoso)   mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth 

his  maker."     (Pl^n  ^^^  IIV!^) 

The  Modified  Imperfect  is  once  found: 

2  Kings  vi.  5:    "It  came  to  pass,  when  one  was  felling  a  beam, 
that  the  axe  head  fell  in  the  water."  (  .    .    .    ^^Qn  inXH  "^H^^) 

The  Infinitive  with  Preposition  may  stand  as  the  Protasis  in  a  con- 
dition of  this  kind,  though  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  followed  by 
^li  Imperfect  in  Lam.  il  12:     (   •   •    CElSyiinj    •   •    1*iph^)    "They 

say  to  their  mothers,  where  is  com  and  wine?  when  they  swoon  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  when  their  soul  is  poured  out  (^Qptf^nj)  into  their 

mothers'  bosom." 
In  Ps.  Ixii.  10  the  verb  in  second  clause  is  omitted:    nl^U^  C^jTKD^ 

•  •  • 

tT^  /jnp  r\BT\    "  ^^^^  they  are  laid  in  a  balance  they  (are)  alike 

^th  emptiness." 
In  Ps,  xlii.  1 1  the  verb  in  second  clause  is  Perfect:    ^Jlgj^in    •    •  ) 

(C^QK^    *   -    "^^  ^^th  a  sword  in  my  bones,  mine  enemies  reproach 

roc,  when  they  daily  say  unto  me,  where  is  thy  God?" 

Conditions  contrary  to  reality  are  rare  without  an  introductory  Par- 
tide,  but  occur  in  a  few  instances.  They  are  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  Perfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  by  the  Imperfect  in  the  second 
clause: 

e,g,,  2  Kings  v.  13:    "Had  the  prophet  said  (131)  some  great 

thing  unto  thee,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it?"    (n^pjjp  X'l^n) 

•      •  • 

And  also  by  the  Imperfect  in  the  Protasis,  followed  either  by  an  Im- 
perfect in  the  second  clause: 

e,g,,  7^^.  xiii.  15:    (qVi)  after  rr^    "Behold,   though  He  kill  me 

(^^^wr)^)  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him"    (^n^fc<)  . 

•   f  •  • 

Or  by  a  Perfect: 
e.g..  Job.  It,  13:    "  If  God  withdraw  not  his  wrath,  the  proud 
helpers  will  stoop  beneath  him."    (iriPlIT    •  •    2^?*"^"^^) 

The  Cohortative  also  may  appear  in  Protasis,  followed  by  the  Perfect 
in  second  clause: 

e.  g.,  Ps.  xl.  6:    "  If  I  should  (wish  to)  declare  them  (ni^ilN)  or 

speak  of  them,    0t^21X^)    they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered." 

(1§5P  lavv) 
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The  Participle  also  may  stand  in  the  Protasis,  and  be  followed  bjr    ^^ 
Imperfect: 

e. g,,  2  Kings  vii.  2  and  also  19:    "Behold,  if  the  Lord  opci^  ^. 
(nfe^y)  windows  in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be?"    l^^n  T^Ty^"- 

From  the  instances  that  have  been  given,  in  this  article  and  in  tl^^J^r 
accompanying  Tables,  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  there  ^LX^four  classes  c^^^^^ 
condition  which  must  appear  in  any  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into 
modem  language,  there  are  in  fact  only  three  that  are  distinguishabU 
by  the  verbal  forms  used: 

1st.    When  the  supposition  is  2.  fact  (Class  I.). 

2d.    When  the  supposition  is  probable ,  possible,  or  even  a  mere  as- 
sumption (Classes  II.  and  III.). 

3d.  When  the  supposition  \%  contrary  to  fact  or  very  highly  improb- 
able (Class  IV.). 

In  the  first,  the  Perfect,  or  its  corresponding  secondary  tense,  is  most 
common  in  the  Protasis, 

In  the  second,  the  Imperfect,  or  its  corresponding  secondary  tense,  is 
usual  in  the  Protasis. 

In  the  third,  the  condition  is  usually  indicated  by  ^  or  one  of  its 
compounds.  When  this  is  the  case  the  Perfect  is  the  usual  tense;  but 
if  the  introductory  particle  be  qx  »  or  if  there  be  no  special  introduc- 

• 

tory  particle,  we  generally  find  the  Imperfect, 

In  the  Apodosis  there  is  great  liberty  of  usage  in  all  forms  of  condi- 
tion, but  the  appearance  of  a  Voluniative  form  {jussive,  Co  hortative, 
or  Imperative)  will  invariably  show  the  hypothesis  in  the  Protasis  to  b< 
probable;  while  a  Perfect  or  a  Modified  Imperfect  are  rarely  found  ii 
the  conclusion,  except  after  suppositions  in  accordance  with  reality. 

The  underlying  principles  are  the  same  as  in  Greek  or  English,  bu*^  -^ 
the  niceties  of  expression  and  the  exactness  of  grammar  had  been  losf^  -^' 
to  the  Hebrew  language  long  before  it  began  to  be  preserved  and  fixec 
by  being  committed  to  writing. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic,  we  may  see  that  the  use  of  the  Per- 
fect to  express  2,  probable  hypothesis  m  future  time,  is  a  remnant  of  a^xM 
earlier,  more  highly  developed,  grammatical  structure,  similar  to  th^ 
Arabic.    The  same  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  Jussiv 
in  conditions,  and  of  the  Imperfect  in  a    Jussive  sense,  even  whef^ 
Indicative  in  form. 

Note. — In  the  accompanying  Tables  will  be  found  the  whole  coUe 
tion  of  Conditional  Sentences  observed  by  the  writer,  from  which  tb 
above  instances  have  been  taken.     He  has  no  idea  that  the  collection  " 
a  complete  one,  but  trusts  that  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  t 
inferences  drawn  from  it  in  this  article. 
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TABLE  OF  INSTANCES 

OF  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES  IN  HEBREW,  WITH  A  GENERAL 

SUMMARY  AND   RECAPITULATION. 

This  Table  explains  itself.  In  the  first  column  is  found  the  reference; 
in  the  second,  the  tense,  verbal  form,  or  substitute  therefor,  used  in  the 
Apodosis;  in  the  third  column,  the  number  indicates  to  which  of  the  four 
classes  of  conditions  the  particular  instance  is  to  be  referred.  The 
passages  are  arranged  according  to  the  verbal  form  used  in  the  Pro- 
Ug,sis,  and  are  g^ven  in  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  English  Bible. 


L 


Without  any  Introductory  Particle. 


X.  19. 
XV.  3, 
m,      xii.  14. 
XX.  5. 
XX.  6. 
XX.  7. 
xxxii.  30. 
^M.    xxii.  18. 
^fljr.      vii.  3. 
«M         i.  12. 
Sam.      L  28. 
xvii.  34. 
/^9tgs    V.  13. 
iv.  2. 
iv.  21. 
vii.  20. 
xix.  4. 
xxi.  21. 
xxiii.  10. 
xxiv.  24. 

xxvii.  19. 

xxxix.  12. 

Ixix.  33. 
ciii.  16. 

cxix.  51. 

cxix.  01. 

cxxxix.  i8.b 


Prav,         xi.  2. 
xvii.  5.b 

xviii.  22. 
xix.  24. 
xxii.  3.a 


I. — With  Perfect  in  the  Protasis, 


▲podotla.  OlMc 

Imperfect,  4 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  4 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

mperfect,  4 
Mod.  Perfect, 

{ussive,  2 

mperfect,  4 

Participle,  2 

Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

px  ^^^  Perfect,  3 

r»  ^ 

Mod.Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

pyandlmpTt,  i 

Perfect.  i 

Perfect,  i 

Verb  omitted,  i 


xxii.  3.b 

xxii.  29. 

xxiv.  10. 

xxv.  16. 

XX  vi.  12. 

xxvi.  15. 

xxvii.  12.* 

xxvii.  I2.b 

EccL 

vi.  10. 

Is, 

xxvi.  II. 

xlviii.  21. 

liii.  7. 

Jer. 

xxxiii.  25. 

Lam, 

i.  21. 

iii.  37. 

Hos. 

ix.  6. 

x.  13. 

Amos 

.      iii.  8.a 

iii.  8.b 

Hag. 

ii.  i6.a 

ii.  i6,b 

▲podMlS. 

Mod.Imperfect,  i 
Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),      2 
Perfect,  i 

Imperfect.  3 

Perfect     (qVi). 

ImpTt  (k'tib)  i 
Perfect,  i 

Jussive,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 
Imperative,  2 
Verb  omitted,  i 
Perfect  (cf.  xix. 

3 
I 
I 
I 

3 

I 

I 

4 
I 

I 

3 
I 

2 

2 

I 

I 


24). 
Perfect. 
Perfect, 
Perfect. 
Imperfect, 
Perfect. 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect. 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Perfect, 
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2. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis, 


Gen,  1. 25. 

Ex.  iv.  I. 

xiii.  19. 

XV.  7. 

xxxiii.  5. 

Lev,      xviii.  5. 

Num,  xxiii.  3. 
Z>^i//.viii.  12-14. 
2  5/?/;f.  xxiii.  4. 
I  Kgs,  xviii.  12. 
Neh,  i.  8. 

ix.  29. 

Job  ix.  13. 

ix.  29. 

xxiii.  8. 

xxix.  24. 
Ps,        xxvii.  7. 


▲podMlB.        Claaa. 

Mod.  Perfect.  2 
2d  cl.  omitted,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  i 

Mod.  Perfect,  3 
Mod.  Perfect  (cf. 

Neh,  ix.  29),  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect  (cf. 

Lev.  xviii.  5),  2 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 

FN 

Imperfect, 
Imperative, 


4 

3 
I 

I 

2 


PMsage. 
/v.      xxviii.  !.*• 
xci.  15. 

civ.  22. 

civ.  28, 

civ.  29. 

civ.  30. 
cxxxix.  18. 
Prov,  ii.  2,  5. 
Is,  xlvi.  7. 

Jer,  iii.  i. 

jfear/^.    xvii.  10. 

fxx.  II. 

XX.  13. 

Mai,  i.  4. 


▲podoslt.       Qaa 

*Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
(2)  Imperfect, 
(2)  Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect, 


♦Accent  brought  back  by  /a« J 
t  Common  reading  in  this  vcr: 
^n^,  but  ^ni  as  in  v.  13  is  evident 


-  T 


to  be  read. 


3. — With  Jussive  or  Co  hortative  in  Protasis, 


PossAge. 

2  Sam,  xviii.  22. 
Ps,  xl.  6. 

Ixviii.  2. 

civ.  20. 

cix.  25. 
cxxxix.  9,  10. 

cxlvi.  4. 


cxlvii.  i8.b    Jussive, 


Apodosts.  Clua. 

Jussive,  2 

Perfect,  4 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

2 


PMsage. 


Prov, 


Job 


Is. 


1.  23. 

iv.  6.» 

xix.  25. 
xxvi.  26. 

ix.  34. 

XV.  17. 

XX.  24. 
xxvi.  10. 


ApodoslB. 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Jussive, 

Jussive, 

Imperative, 

Jussive, 

Perfect, 


Om 


4. — With  Imperative  in  Protasis, 


PosMge. 

Gen,      XXX.  28. 

xxxiv.  12. 

xlii.  18. 

xlii.  37.b 

Ex.  vii.  9. 

xviii.  19. 

1  Kings  ii\\\,  12. 

xxii.  15. 

2  Kings    V.  13. 
2Chron.\\.  20.* 

XX.  2o.b 

Job  i.  II. 

ii.  5. 

xii.  7. 

xii.  8. 

xxii.  21. 

xl.  32. 


Apodosls.        Class. 

Cohortative,  2 

Cohortative,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive.  2 

Jussive.  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperative,  2 
Imperative  and 

Jussive,  2 


Passage. 

Ps,  xxi.  14. 

xxxiv.  12. 

1.  15. 

Ii.  16. 

Ixxxvi.  II.* 

cxviii.  19. 

cxix.  17. 

cxix  145. 

iyo7f.    iii.  3,  4. 

111.  7.f 

•  •  •  c 

111.  9.f 
iii.  21. f 
iv.  4.b 
iv.  6.b 
iv.  8. 
iv.  10. 
vi.  3.a 
vi.  3.b 


Apodosis.        Qm 

Cohortative, 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Cohortative, 

Cohortative, 

Imperative, 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperative, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperative, 

Imperative, 
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4. — ^With  Imperative  in  Protasis, — Continued, 


▲podoalt.  CUuw. 

Prax^,       vi.  6.b  Imperative,  2 

vii.  2.  Imperative,  2 

ix.  6.  Imperative.  2 

xiii.  20.  Imperative  (k*t),2 

xvi.  3.  Imperfect,  2 

XX.  22.  Imperfect,  2 

xxiii.  19.  Imperative,  2 

XXV.  5.  Imperfect,  2 

xxvii.  II.*  Imperative.  2 

xxxi.  6.f  Jussive,  2 


Paaiuige. 

Is.  viii.  9. 

viii.  10. 
Iv.  1 ,  3. 


7^r. 


Amos 


xvii.  14.* 

xvii.  I4.b 

xxv.  5. 

XXXV.  15. 

V.  4. 

V.  6. 


Apodoclt.        Clua. 

Imperatives  (3),  2 
Jussive,  2 

(1)  Jussive,        2 

(2)  Cohortative,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Cohortative,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Imperative,        2 


5. — With  Participle  in  the  Protasis. 


1  'Sam.  xvii.  34. 

2  ^lam.    xvii.  9. 
2  JCings     vi.  5. 

vii.  2. 
vii.  19. 


ApodmU.        OUss. 

Perfect,  i 

Mod.  Perfect,  3 
Mod.Imperfect,  i 
Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  4 


PMS«g«. 

/Vi?t/.     xiii.  20. 

xiv.  31.* 

xiv.  3i.b 

xvii.  5.a 

xix.  17. 


ApodotU.         CUm. 

Imperfect  (q'ri),2 
Perfect,  1 

Perfect,  i 

Perfect,  i 

Perfect,  i 


6. — With  Infinitive  with  Preposition  in  Protasis. 


_  Apodosls.         Claa». 

Ps^            iv.  5.  Imperfect,          2 

xiii.  II.  Perfect,               i 

Ixii.  10.  Verb  omitted,    i 


Piwsage.                           Apodostit.  CIam. 

Lam.        ii.  12.  Imperfect,  i 

Ezek.       iii.  18.  Imperfect,  2 

xii.  15.  Perfect,  2 


II. 


'eui 


Sa 


m. 


XXX.  8. 

ix.  7. 

XX.  12. 


Condition  Introduced  by   Waw, 
I. — With  Imperfect  in  the  lYotasis. 


ApodonU.         CUWH. 

Mod.  Perfect,     2 
Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),     2 


yj.       Ixxvii.  4.* 

Ixxvii.  4.b 

cxxxix.  1 1. 

Esek.     xvi.  55. 


Apodutls.         ClaH8. 

Cohortative,  2 

Cohortative,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperfect,  2 


2. — With  Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis. 


'fn. 


^^od. 


ApodoslH.  ClMS. 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

xiv.  3.f    Mod.  Perfect,  2 

xxiii.  25.     Mod.  Perfect,  2 


ix.  16. 

xxxiii.  13. 

xiii.  38. 

xliv.  22. 

xliv.  29. 

iii.  I3« 
iv.  14. 

xii.  13. 

xii.  23. 


Passage. 

Exod.xwWi.  10 
xxxiii.  23 


Lev. 
Num. 


Dent. 


xxn.  7 
xxvi.  41 

X.  3-5 
X.  17 

X.  21 

xiv.  15 

XV.  39 

xxi.  8 

iv.  29.= 


ApodoiilM.         Class. 


Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 
Mod.  Perfect 


2 
2 

2 
I 
I 

2 
2 
2 
2 
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2. — With  Modified  Perfect  in  Protasis^ — Continued, 


ApodoslR.        Olau. 

Judg.     vii.  1 8.  Mod.  Perfect,  2 

I  5^xm.xxix.  10.  Imperative,  2 

I  Kings  viii.  30.  Mod.  Perfect,  2 

xvii.  12.  Mod.  Perfect,  2 

xviii.  10.  Mod.  Perfect,  i 

Neh.            i.  9.  Imperfect,  2 

Job,        V.  24. b  Imperfect,  2 

Prov.       iii.  24.  Perfect,  2 


Prov,       vi.  22.  Imperfect, 

ix.  12.  Imperfect, 

y^r.        vii.  27.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xviii.  8.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xviii.  10.  Mod.  Perfect, 

Esek,         iv.  6.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xvi.  53.  Verb  omitted, 

xviii.  10-13.  Mod.  Perfect, 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3. — With  Voluniative  in  Protasis. 


PMMff**  ApodOSlR.  ClMR. 

y^^.         xvi.  6.    Imperfect,  2 


PMsage.  Apodosls. 

/If.  cxxxix.  8.       Verb  omitted, 


4. — With  Perfect  (not  Modified)  in  Protasis, 


Pmua^e.  ApodosU.        Clua. 

Ex,        xvi.  21.     Perfect,  i 


Lev,  X.  19.  Imperfect, 

A^j/w.      xii.  14.  Imperfect, 
Ruth          ii.  9. 

I  Sam,  xvii.  34.  Perfect, 

Job,         X.  15.  Imperfect, 


Mod.  Perfect, 


4 

4 

2 

I 

2 


PaMftge.  ApodoslB.        CIms. 

7^^     xxiii.  13.  Mod.Impertect,  i 

Ezek,       iii.  18.  Imperfect,         2 

xxxiii.  3.  Imperfect,  2 

xxxiii.  8.  Imperfect,  2- 

iVa^.  i.  12.  Imperfect,  2 


5. — With  Modified  Imperfect  in  Protasis, 


PftMAge. 

ApodMls. 

ClMS. 

iE'jr.        xiv.  23. 

Participle, 

2 

I  5<im.     ii.  16. 

Perfect, 

3 

PMMff**  ApodMls.         ClAsa. 

2  5^x/n.  xviii.  16.     Mod.Imperfect,  i 
Ps,        cvii.  25.    Mod.Imperfect,  i 


6. — Waw  with  verb  omitted  in  Protasis, 


PMsage. 


ApodosU.         01m8. 


Gen,     xliv.  26.    Mod.      Perfect, 

(^^j<  in  Protasis)  2 

Z>^j//.     xiii.  15.     Imperfect,  2 

Judges   vi.  13.     Perfect   (t^'j    in 

Protasis),  4 

2  5am.  xiii.  26.    Jussive,  2 

2  Kings    V.  17.    Jussive,  2 

X.  15.    Imperative,  2 


/V<w/.       iii.  28. 


Esek,    xvii.  10. 


Am, 


111.  4. 


Apodosli. 

Jussive    (^>   in 

Protasis) 

Imperfect  (Par- 
ticiple in  Pro- 
tasis), \ 

Imperfect     (^^j< 

in  Protasis), 
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Condition  Introduced  by  Particles — a.  by  Ct< 
1.— With  Imperfect  in  Protasis. 


uij. 


Verb  omitted, 

Participle, 

Mod.  Perfect. 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect. 
Mod.  Perfect, 
second  clause 
omitted, 
Kxviii.  30.     Mod.  Perfect, 
XXX.  31,     Imperfect. 
\%%\.  8.     Mod.  Perfect, 
xxxi.  50.     ]■>{* 

xxxi.  SI.  Verb  omitted, 
xxxii.  9.  Mod.  Perfect, 
xlii.  37.     Imperfect  (Jus- 

iv,  8.  Mod.  Perfect, 

iv.  9.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xix.  S.  Mod.  Perfect, 

XX.  25.  Imperfect, 

xxi.  3.*  Imperfect, 

xxi.  3.b  Imperfect, 

xxi.  4.  Imperfect, 

xxi.  s.b  Mod.  Perfect, 

xxi.  9.  Imperfect, 

xxi,  10.  Imperfect, 

xxi.  u.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xxi.  19.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xxi.  21.  Imperfect. 

xxi.  33.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xxi,  27.  Imperfect. 

xxi.  30.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xxi.  32.  Imperfect 

xxii,  I.  Verb  omitted, 

xxii.  3.  Imperfect, 

xxii.  6.  Imperfect, 

xxii.  7.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xxii.  II.*  Imperfect, 

xxii,  ii.b  Imperfect, 

xxii.  23.  Imperfect, 

xxii.  34.  Imperfect, 

xxii.  25.  Imperfect, 

xxiii.  22.  Mod    Perfect, 

vxxii.  32.  2d  clause  omit'd 


V.  1.  Mod.  Perfect, 

rii.  12.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xii.  5.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xii.  8.  Mod.  Perfect, 

iii.  23.  Mod,  Perfect, 

iii,  28.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xvi.  3.  Mod.  Perfect, 

'ii.  10.  Mod.  Perfect, 

'ii.  18.  Mod.  Perfect, 

'ii.  19.  Mod.  Perfect, 

vi.  39.  Perfect, 

vi.  30.  Mod   Perfect, 

ix.  12.  ntperfect. 

xxi.  2.  Mod.  Perfect, 

iii.  18.  Imperfect, 

(xx.  7.  Mod.  Perfect, 

(XX.  9.  Mod.  Perfect. 

<x.  13.  Imperfect, 

(X,  15.  Mod.  Perfect, 

IX.  16.  Mod.  Perfect, 

[ii.  23.  Perfect, 

iii.  5S.  Mod.  Perfect, 

xvi.  4,  Imperfect, 

iii.  19.  Perfect  (cf.  iv. 


i.  13- 


Joikua  x: 
xxi 
Judges 


Ruth 


35). 

Mod.  Perfect,  : 

Mod.  Perfect,  : 

Verb  omitted,  : 

Imperfect,  : 

Mod.  Perfect,  : 

Mod.  Perfect,  : 

Mod.  Perfect,  : 

Imperfect  (Jus- 
Mod.  Perfect,  : 
Imperfect,  3 
Mod.  Perfect,  5 
Imperfect,  j 
Imperfect  (2),  j 
Mod.  Perfects,  a 
Imperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),  a 
Mod.  Perfect,  a 
Mod.  Perfect 

and  Impf.,  a 
Verb  omitted 

(cf.  3d  clause),  9 
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PMsaage. 

Apodogii.        OlMS. 

I  Sam,  viii.  19. 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

xii.  25. 

Imperfect,          2 

xiv.  9. 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

xiv.  10. 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

xiv.  9.* 

nY^n          2 

xvii.  9.* 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

xvii.  9.b 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

XX.  7. 

Imperative,        2 

XX.  9. 

Imperfect,          2 

XX.  21. 

Imperative,        2 

XX.  22. 

Imperative,        2 

xxiv.  7. 

rh'bn           2 

XXV.  22. 

Imperfect  (Jus- 

sive force),      2 
Imperfect  (Jus- 

2 Sam,     iii.  35. 

sive  sense),     2 

X.  II. 

Mod.  Perfect  (2),2 

XV.  26. 

^jjn  and  Impf.,  2 

• 

XV.  34. 

Mod.  Perfect,     2 

xviii.  3. 

Imperfect  (2),    2 

xix.  14. 

Imperfect  (Jus- 

» 

sive  force),     2 

XX.  20. 

T      *    T 

I  Kings     i.  52. 

Imperfect,          2 

viii.  25. 

Imperfect,          2 

ix.  4. 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

ix.  6. 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

•  •  •      f% 

xui.  8. 

Imperfect,          3 

XX.  6. 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 

XX.  10. 

Imperfect  (Jus- 

sive force),      2 

xxii.  28. 

Verb  omitted 

(cf.  I  Sam.vi.9),2 

2  Kings    ii.  10. 

Jussive,               2 

vi.  31. 

Imperfect  (Jus- 

sive force),      2 

vii.  4.C 

Imperfect,          2 

vii.  4.d 

Mod.  Perfect, 

XX.  19. 

Verb  omitted,    i 

xxi.  8. 

Imperfect,          2 

I  Chron,  iv.  10. 

Second  clause 

omitted.          2 

xxii.  13. 

Imperfect.          2 

2  Chron,  vi.  16. 

Imperfect,          2 

vii.  13. 

Imperfect,          2 

vii.  19. 

Mod.  Perfect.    2 

xxxiii.  8. 

Imperfect,          2 

Neh,          i.  19. 

Imperfect  and 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

ii.  5. 

Imperfect,          2 

I. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  qx* — Continued. 

Apodosii.       < 

Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.  Perfect 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
xvi.  6.*  Imperfect, 
xvii.  13.  Verb  omitted 
Imperative, 
Participle, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 


Esther    iv.  14. 

Job,    viii.  5,  6. 

vm.  18. 

ix.  3. 

ix.  20. 

ix.  23. 

xi.  10. 

xiii.  10. 

xiv.  7. 

xiv.  14. 


xix.  5. 

XX.  12,  14. 

XX.  6. 

xxii.  23. 


xxvii.  5. 

xxvii.  14. 

xxvii.  16,  17. 

xxxi.  7,  8. 

xxxi.  13,  14. 
xxxi.  16,  17. 

xxxi.  19. 

xxxi.  25. 


n^^Sn 


Verb  omitted 
Imperfect, 
Cohortative  a 

Jussive, 
Imperfect, 
Apodosis  wa 

ing, 
Apodosis  wai 

ing. 
Verb  (or  pe 

haps  secor 

clause)om*t 

{usssive. 
mperative. 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Participle, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.  Imperfe 
Verb  omittec 
Cohortative, 
Mod.  Perfect 
xcv.  7,  8.    Jussive  (ace. 
Mas.  pointii 
verb  omittei 
Perfect  (2), 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Jussive, 


xxxi.  38. 

xxxiii.  5. 

xxxiv.  14. 

xxxvi.  II. 

XXX  vi.  12. 

Psalms  vii.  13. 

xxvii.  3.* 

xxvii.  3.b 

1.  12. 

lix.  16. 

Ixviii.  14. 

Ixxxi.  9. 

Ixxxix.  31-3. 


cxxvii.  I. 

cxxx.  3. 

cxxxii.  12. 

cxxxvii.  5. 


*  Cohortative  in  Protasis. 
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I. — With  Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  CK* — Continued, 


cxxxvii.  6. 
cxxxviii.  7. 
cxxxix.  8*. 
cxxxix.  8.b 
cxxxix.  19. 

ii.  1-5. 
iii.  24. 

iii.  34. 

iv.  12. 

iv.  i6.» 

iv.  16.^ 

xix.  19. 

xxiv.  II. 

■/.      iv.  io.» 

iv.  II. 

iv.  12. 

V.  II. 

vi.  3. 
x.  4. 

X.  II. 

xi.  3.» 
xi.  8. 

■A  V.  8. 

viii.  7. 

h^iah       i.  18. 

i.  19. 

i.  20. 

vii.  9. 

viii.  20. 

X.  22. 

^  xxi.  12. 

J^^'  U.  22. 

ii.  28. 


ApodosU.       ClMs. 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  3 

Verb  omitted,  3 
Second  clause 

omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Participle,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect.  2 

Imperfect.  i 

Mod.  Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Verb  omitted,  4 

Jussive,  2 

m  perfect,  i 
mperfect  (Jus- 
sive force),  2 
mperfect,  2 
mperfect,  3 
mperfect  (2),  3 
mperfect,  2 
mperfect,  2 
mperfect,  2 
mperfect,  4 
mperfect,  4 
mperative,  2 
Participle,  4 
Jussive,  2 


Jer.         iv.  i.» 

IV.  I.* 

v.  2. 

vii.  5,  7. 
xii.  17. 

XV.  I. 

xvii.  27. 
xxii.  4. 
xxii.  5. 

xxii.  24. 

xxiii.  38. 

xxxi.  36. 

xxxi.  37. 

xxxviii.  17. 

xxxviii.  18. 

xlii.  5. 

xlii.  10. 

xlii.  15. 

Esek.  ii.  5. 

ii.  7. 

iii.  II. 

xxxii.  22. 

xliv,  25. 

Ho  sea      ix.  12. 

Amos        V.  22. 

vi.  9. 

ix.  2.» 

ix.  2.* 

ix.  3.a 

ix.  3.* 

Obad,  4. 

Hab,  ii.  3.* 

Zech.       vi.  15. 

Mai.  ii.  2. 


Apodosio.      GlaM. 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Perfect  (cf. 

Deut  IV.  25),  2 

Imperfect,  4 

Mod.  Perfect,  i 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  4 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperative,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 


2. — With  Perfect  in  Protasis  after  CX 


<?«.. 


xvni 

.3 

xxiv. 

19 

xxiv. 

33 

xxviii. 

IS 

XXX. 

27 

xxxii. 

27 

xxxiii. 

10 

xxxviii 

.  9 

xl. 

14 

Apodoflis.         Class. 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

2d  clause  omit*d 
by  Aposiopesis,  2 
Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,    2 
Mod.  Perfect,     i 
Mod.      Perfect, 
(with  Jussive 
force)  and  Im- 
perative,        2 


Passage. 

Gen,       xliii.  9. 

xlvii.  6. 

xlvii.  16. 

xlvii.  18. 

xlvii.  29. 

1.  4. 

j  Ex,         xxii.  2. 
I  xxxiii.  13. 

xxxiv.  9. 
L^z',        xxii.  6. 
xxv.  28. 
Num,        V,  19. 
V.  27. 


Apododa.       Class. 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Jussive.  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
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2. — WitK  Ptrfeet  in  Protasis  after  ^^.— Continued. 


PH«g<. 

PMMgt. 

Apodmli.       Cl»Mi. 

Num. 

V.  28. 

Mml.  Perfect. 

I 

Ps.            xli.  7. 

Imperfect.            i 

xi.  is.b 

Xliv.  31. 

Imperfect.             2 

XV.  24. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

1.   18. 

Mod.  Imperfect.  1 

xxi.  9. 

Verb  omitted, 

Ixiii.  17. 

Imperfect.           2 

xii.  30. 

Imperative, 

3 

Ixvi.  18. 

Imperfect,            i 

XXX.  6. 

Imperfect, 

Ixxiii.  IS. 

Perfect.               4 

xii.  17. 

Imperfect. 

Ixxviii.  34. 

Perfect,               i 

XV.  16. 

Verb  omitted. 

xciv.  18. 

Imperfect,           i 

XV.  17. 

Verb  omitted. 

Prov.  ix.  ii.» 

Perfect,               * 

XXXV 

23-34. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

3 

ix.  I3.b 

Imperfect,          1 

DM. 

xxi.  14. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

xxiv.  14. 

tt/i                      1 

xii.  30. 

Mod.  Perfect. 

xxxii.  30. 

Imperlect, 

3 

XXV.  21. 

imperative  [2).    * 

xii.  41. 

Imperfects. 

XXX.  31. 

Verb  omitted,      J 

J„h" 

Exii.  34. 

Second     clause 

Eccl.         X.  10. 

Imperfect.           * 

omitted. 

Isaiah     iv.  34.' 

Mod.  Perfect,       I 

>*„ 

vi.  3. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Clauseomitted,  » 

16-19. 

Imperative, 

xxiv.  13, 

Verb  omitted,      » 

XV.  7. 

Imperfect. 

XXV.U.  25. 

Mod.  Perfect,       ' 

Rulk 

Jussive. 

Jcxx.  17. 

Imperfect.           ' 

iii!  \i. 

Imperfect, 

xl.7. 

Perfect.                ' 

iSam.x 

xvi.  19. 

JusMve, 

Iv.  10,  II. 

Imperfect  (3),        * 

uSam. 

Vi.  33. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Ixv.  6. 

Mod.  Perfect,       * 

I  /Cings 

XX.  18. 

Jussive, 

Jer.        xiv.  7. 

Imperative.            ' 

i  Kings 

iv.  24. 

Jussive, 

xiv.  18. 

Verb  omitted,       ' 

vii.  4' 

Mod.  Perfect, 

xxiii.  33. 

Imperfect.             ♦ 

4.b 

Mod.  Perfect, 

xxxvii.  10, 

Imperfect.             * 
NewCondition  sai 

Mod.  Perfect, 

xlviii,  37. 

I  arc» 

xii.  17.* 

Imperfect. 

Clause   witt-» 

Esther 

V.  8. 

Perfect. 

viii,  5. 

Jussive. 

Imperfect. 

Job 

vii.  4. 

Perlect, 

xlix.  g.b 

Perfect. 

ix.  15. 

Imperfect, 

Lam.        ill.  33. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

ix.  16. 

Imperfect, 

Exek.         iii.  6. 

Imperfect. 

ix.  30. 

Imperfect, 

XXXV.  6. 

Imperfect, 

X.  14. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Amos.       iii.  4. 

Imperfect. 

X.  15,* 

^i^« 

iii.  7. 

Imperfect, 

vii.  2. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

X.  15.b 

Imperfect, 

Obad.            5.» 

timperfect. 

xi. 

>3.  'S- 

Imperfects, 

s*- 

Imperfect, 

xxi.  6. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Micak        v.  7. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

xii.  30. 

Perfect. 

i.  S.  6. 

Cohorlative, 

*  In  Protasis  w 

e  have  the  unus»-^* 

jtxxi 

30-23. 

Jussive, 

construction  of 

a  Perfect  follow^  * 

xui 

SA 

Imperfect, 

by  an   Imperfect  with  the  sa«^ 

ixxv.  7. 

ImpeKect, 

force. 

Ps.         V 

i.4.S- 

Jussives, 

tCf.  7«-.xlix 

9- 
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3. — With  Participle  in  Protasis  after  CK 


1. 

ApodosU.         ClMii.    1 

PMsage. 

xs.  7. 

Imperative, 

2 

Judg,      ix.  15. 

V.  42. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xi.  9. 

V.  49. 

Imperative, 

2 

I  ^^w.       xi.  3. 

liii.  5. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xix.  II. 

ii.  17. 

Participle, 

2 

2  Chron,  xxv.  8. 

ix.  2.f 

Participle, 

2 

7(?^          xiv.  5. 

ii.  15. 

Jussive, 

2 

xxxi.  9,  10. 

iii.  I. 

Imperfect. 

2 

xxxvi.  8. 

•  •  •      

111.  7. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

Jer,     xxvi.  15. 

ci.  15. 

Imperative. 

2 

xlii.  15. 

36. 37. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

ithout 

any  Verb  in  Protasis  after  CX — (^) 

Ai>odo8ls.         Clans. 

PasMige. 

;xx.  I. 

Participle. 

2 

Judg.      ix.  20. 

iv.  26. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

1  Sam,  xiv.  39. 

xii.  2. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

2  5rti«.    xvii.  6. 

i.  32> 

Imperative, 

2 

2  Kings    ii.  10. 

V.  8. 

Participle, 

2 

7^^    xxxiii.  23. 

vii.  9. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xxxiii.  32. 

ii.  10. 

Mod.  Perfect. 

2 

xxxiii.  33. 

ii.  II. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

Prov,    xxii.  27. 

ix.  15. 

Jussive, 

2 

•4 

.  {b) — Verb  omi 

tted 

in  Protasis  after 

0. 

ApodoftiH.         ClasH. 

PaMAge. 

(iii.  9. 

Cohortative, 

2 

2  Chron,    ii.  5. 

ii.  21. 

Imperfect, 

2 

iVi'//.            ii.  7. 

iii.  13- 

Perfect, 

2 

Esther      i.  10. 

Iii.  16. 

CI.  ommilted. 

2 

...   •' 
111.  9. 

iii.  II. 

Imperative, 

2 

v.  4. 

i.  16. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

vi.  13. 

ix.  13. 

Imperfect, 

2 

vii.  3. 

•  •  • 

111.  I. 

V^erb  omitted, 

2 

viii.  5. 

cv.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

ix.  13. 

:v.  51. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Job         ix.  19. 

:vii.  3. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

ix.  24. 

vii.  4. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xi.  14. 

vii.  6. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xvii.  16. 

vii.  9. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxi.  4. 

ii.  II. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

2 

xxiv.  25. 

:ii.  19. 

Imperative, 

2 

XXX.  24. 

:ii.  22. 

Jussive, 

2 

xxxiv.  16. 

:ii.  23. 

Jussive, 

0 

xxxvii.  13. 

iv.  15. 

Imperative, 

2 

Prov,     xxiii.  2. 

ii.  16. 

Perfect, 

2 

vi.  9. 

Mod.  Perfect, 

0 

Jcr,           xl.  4. 

XV.  7. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

Ho  sea      iv.  15. 

i.  I9.b 

Participle, 

0 

*« 

xii.  12. 

xii.  8. 

Cohortative, 

4 

Nahum,     i.  12. 

ii.  17.IJ 

Jussive, 

2 

;   Zech,        xi.  12. 

XV.  2. 

Verb  omilted, 

I 

'  Mai,             i.  6. 

Imperative, 

Imperfect, 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Participle, 

Imperative, 

Imperative, 

Jussive, 

Imperfect, 

Participle, 

Imperative, 


With  t^^  or  px 

Apodotls.         C1«M. 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  4 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 
Mod.Imperfect,  3 

Imperative,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Imperfect,  2 


Apodosla.        OUn. 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 
ussive,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Imperfect  (2),  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  4 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  i 
Imperative,  2 
Imperfect,  i 
Mod.  Frf  t  (Jus- 
sive sense),  2 
Imperative,  2 
Jussive,  2 
Perfect,  i 
Perfect,  2 
Imperative  (2),  2 
Verb  omitted,  3 
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4.  (r) — Verb  omitted  in  Protasis  after  CK^5==^^^<^'»  -S"-"^'^. 


Gen.     zzxix.  6. 

xxxix.  9. 

zliL  15. 
Ex.  X.  4. 

Num.  xxTi.  33. 

XXTl.  65. 

«xv.  33. 

xiv.  30. 

Deut.        x«  12. 

yosk.      xiv.  4. 

xviL  3. 

1  Sam.  XXX.  17. 

XXX.  22. 

2  5itiOT.      xiL  3. 

xix.  29. 

I  Kings  xvii.  i. 

xvii.  12. 


Perfect, 

Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Participle, 

Perfect. 

Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Participle, 

Perfect, 

Perfect, 

Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 
Imperfect, 


xxii.  31.    Imperfect, 
2  Kings    iv.  ii.    r^ 

V.  15.    ]*K 


I 

2 
2 

2 
I 


I  2  Kings     V.  17. 

1  ix.  35. 

2  xiii.  7. 
2  I  Ckron,  ii.  34. 
I  xxiii.  22. 
I  2  C4r.  xviii.  30. 

1  xxL  17. 

2  xxiii.  6. 
I  Nth.         ii.  12. 

I  Esther     ii.  15. 

1  V.  12. 

2  /V^'.  xviii.  2. 
I   '  iErr/.       iii.  12. 


7^. 


VII 1.  15. 

iii.  la 
xxii.  17. 


xHv.  14. 
Dan.         x.  21. 

Aficah       vi.  8. 


Imperfect. 

Perfect, 

Perfect, 

Perfect, 

Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Jussive, 


^'•K 


1^ 
Perfect, 
Perfect, 
Imperfect, 


^^x 


Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 


4.  (</) — With  Ellipsis  of  First  Clause  after  £,^''^'^^=But, 


Gen.         XV.  4. 

XXXV.  10. 

Lev.         xxi.  2. 

xxi.  14. 

Num.        X.  30. 

Deut.       vii.  5. 

xii.  5. 

xii.  14. 

xii.  18. 

xvi.  6. 

Josh,    xxiii.  8. 

I  Sam.      ii.  15. 

viii.  19. 

xxi.  2. 

1  Kings  \\\\.  19. 

xxiii.  8. 
xxiii.  18. 

2  Kings  xiv.  6. 

xvii.  36. 

xvii.  39. 

xvii.  40. 
xix.  18. 

xxiii.  9. 

xxiii.  23. 
Job  xlii.  8. 
Psalms       i.  2. 


IpodosU.         CUm. 

PasMff*. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Psalms        i.  4. 

Imperfect, 

2 

/V<w.  xxiii.  17. 

Imperfect, 

2 

/j.      xxxiii.  21. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxvii.  19. 

Imperfect, 

2 

lix.  2. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ixv.  18. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Jer.        vii.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

vii.  32. 

Imperfect, 

2 

ix.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xvi.  15. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xix.  6. 

Verb  omitted, 

2 

XX.  3. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxiu.  8. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

xxxi.  30. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxviii.  4. 

Verb  omitted, 

1 

xxxviii.  6. 

Verb  omitted. 

I 

xxxix.  12. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Ezek.      xii.  23. 

Imperfect, 

2 

xxxiii.  II. 

Imperfect. 

2 

xxxvi.  22. 

Participle, 

I 

xliv.  10. 

Verb  omitted, 

I 

xliv.  22. 

Perfect, 

I 

xliv.  25. 

Imperfect, 

I 

Amos    viii.  11. 

Imperfect, 

2 

Zech.         iv.  6. 

Verb  omitted, 

1 

▲podMis.        Cl^ 

Verb  omitted, 
Verb  omitted. 
Verb  omitted, 
Verb  omitted, 
Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Perfect, 
Verb  omitted. 
Imperfect, 
Verb  omitted, 
Verb  omitted, 
Verb  omitted. 
Verb  omitted, 
Imperfect, 
Verb  omitted. 
Verb  omitted. 
Imperfect, 
Imperative, 
Verb  omitted. 
Verb  omitted, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Verb  omitted, 
Verb  omitted, 
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severations  and  Denials,  the  Apodosis  being  understood  as  a 
Jussive,  after  CK .  ^  C« .  CfcJ"''? 


Protasis. 


OlASS. 


Iv.  23.  Imperfect,  2 

Ki.  23.  Imperfect,  2 

iv.  38.  Imperfect,  2 

vi.  29.  Imperfect,  2 

ii.  15.  Imperfect,  2 

cxii.  7.  Perfect,  2 

iv.  28.  Imperfect,  2 

iv.  29.  Imperfect,  2 

iv.  35.  Imperfect,  2 

iv.  22.  Imperfect,  2 

i.  25.  Imperfect,  2 

xiv.  Q.  Imperfect,  2 

v.  8.  Imperfect,  2 

iii.  14.  Imperfect,  2 

/ii.  55.  Perfect,  2 

xix.  6.  Imperfect,  2 

:iv.  22.  Imperfect,  2 

XV.  34.  Perfect,  2 

iii.  10.  Imperfect,  2 

XX.  15.  Imperfect  (2),    2 

xi.  II.  Imperfect,  2 

:iv.  II.  Imperfect,  2 

i.  51.  Imperfect,  2 

Kvii.  I.  Imperfect,  2 

XX.  23.  Imperfect,  2 

XX.  25.  Imperfect,  2 

ii.  2.  Imperfect,  2 

ii.  4.  Imperfect,  2 

ii.  6.  Imperfect,  2 

iii.  14.  Imperfect,  2 

iv.  30.  Imperfect,  2 

ix.  26.  Perfect  (of  past 

time),  2 

:iii.  25.  Imperfect,  2 

i.  II.  Imperfect,  2 

ii.  5.  Imperfect,  2 

Kvii.  2.  Verb  omitted,    2 

XX.  25.  Imperfect,  2 

ati.  29.  Imperfect,  2 

[xi.  31.  Perfect,  2 

Lxi.  33.  Perfect,  2 

:xi.  36.  Imperfect,  2 


?^^    xxxvi.  29. 
sa/msxcv,  11. 
cxxxi.  2. 


Protasis. 


OlMS. 


Cant. 
Isaiah 


Jer, 


Ezek. 


cxxxii.  3. 

cxxxii.  4. 

ii.  7. 

111.  5. 

v.  9. 

xiv.  24. 

xxii.  14. 

Ixii.  8. 

XV.  II. 

xxii.  6. 

1.45. 
Ii.  14. 

v.  II. 

xiv.  16. 

xiv.  20. 

xvii.  16. 

xvii.  19. 

xviii.  3. 

XX.  3. 

XX.  23. 

XX.  31. 

xxi.  18. 

xxxiii.  II. 

xxxiii.  27« 

xxxiv.  8l 

xxxvi.  5. 

xxxvi.  7. 

xxxviii.  19. 

Besides  these 


Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Perfects  (pres- 
ent), 2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Perfect  (fut.),  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Perfect  (fut.),  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
forms,  ^^  may 


stand  in  Protasis, 
2  Sam,  xiv.  19.     tl^t<=tt^'^ 

I  Kgs,  xvii.  12.    ^^ 

xviii.  10.    ^'^ 

Prov,   xxiii.  18.     ^n 


2 
2 
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6. — With  Infinitive  Construct  in  Apodosis  after  CK 


PMMCe.  ApodosU.        ClMs. 

2  Sam.    iii.  13.    Imperfect,  2 

V.  6.    Imperfect,  2 


PUMMC*'  IpodOtU. 

Job    ix.  27.  28.    Perfect, 


CUs3 


^. — After  ^^=ift  when,  since,     i.  With  Imperfect  in  Protasis, 


PMMigtt. 

6^^«.         iv,  12. 

iv.  24. 

xii.  12. 

xxiv.  41. 

xxxii.  18. 

Exod,        i.  10, 

vii.  9. 

xii.  25. 

xii.  26. 

xiii.  14. 

xviii.  16. 

xxi.  I. 

xxi.  7. 

xxi.  14. 

xxi.  18. 

xxi.  20. 

xxi.  22. 

xxi.  26. 

xxi.  28. 

xxi.  ^i^ 

xxi.  37. 

xxii.  4. 

xxii.  6. 

xxii.  9. 

xxii.  13. 

xxii.  26. 

xxx.  12. 

Levit,  i.  2. 

ii.  I. 

iv.  2. 

V.   I. 

V.  3- 
V.  15. 

vii.  21. 
xii.  2. 

xiii.  2. 
xiii.  16. 
xiii.  24. 
xiii.  31. 
xiii.  42. 

XV.  13. 
xix.  33. 

XX.  27. 

xxi.  9. 

xxii.  II. 

xxii.  12. 

xxii.  27. 


▲podMlB.  ClMI. 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Participle,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 


PMW«g«. 

Levit,    xxii.  29. 

xxiii.  10. 

XXV.  25. 

XXV.  35. 

A^//w.  V.  6. 

V.  12. 

ix.  10. 

X.  2. 

X.  32. 

XV.  14. 

xxvii.  8. 

xxx.  3 

xxx.  4. 

xxxii.  15. 

Deut.       iv.  25. 


IV.  29. 

vi.  10. 

vi.  20. 

vi.  25. 

vii.  I. 

vii.  17. 

xiii.  13. 

xiv.  24. 

XV.  7. 

XV.  16. 

xviii.  6. 

xix.  16. 

XX.  19. 

xxi.  22. 

xxii.  28. 

xxiv.  7. 

xxviii.  2. 

xxviii.  13. 

xxxi.  21. 

Josh,      viii.  5. 

XX.  5. 

xxii.  28. 

Judg,    xxi.  22. 

I  Sapn,        X.  7. 

XX.  13. 

xxi.  10. 

I  Kings  viii.  35. 

viii.  37. 

viii.  44. 

viii.  46. 


▲podocU.        CUm 

Imperfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect. 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Inserted  clause 
in  place  of  reg- 
ular Apodosis, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect. 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfects, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect. 
Imperfect. 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperfect. 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Mod.  Perfect, 
Imperative, 
Inf.  with  2 
Jussive,    "^ 
Mod.  Perfect^ 
Mod.  Perfect- 
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Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  ^j). — Continued. 


Kin 


^^s  iv.  29. 
vii.  12. 


▲podosU.         ClSM. 

Imperfect,  2 

♦Impft.  with  ^      2 


xviii.  22.    2d  clause  om'd,  2 


^,     xviu.  32. 

^^^OM,  vi.  28. 

vi.  34. 

^^  iii.  22. 

V.  21. 


Jussive,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect.  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 

Imperative,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  1 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperative,  2 
V.  5  takes  place 
of  regular  Apo- 

dosis,  I 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  3 

Perfect,  i 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect.  2 

Jussive.  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  i 

Imperfect.  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Jussive,  2 

Imperfects,  2 

Jussive.  2 

Verb  omitted,  2 


Very  unusual  construction. 


XIII. 

19- 

xix.  28. 

^2- 

xxvii 

.8. 

XX  vii 

•9- 

xxxi. 

14.* 

xxxi.  . 

i4.»> 

xxxW. 

27. 

XXXVI. 

31. 

xxxWii. 

40. 

xxxviii. 

41- 

»/jwj     ii. 

12. 

viii 

.4. 

xxiii.  4. 

xxxvii. 

24. 

xli. 

12. 

xlix. 

17. 

xHx.  18, 

19.* 

xlix. 

I9.b 

Ixii. 

II. 

Ixxi. 

23. 

Ixxiii. 

21. 

Ixxv 

.3. 

.    ci 

1.  I. 

cxxvii 

L  5. 

^\        ii. 

10. 

•  •  • 

ni. 

25. 

i\ 

.3. 

vi. 

30. 

xxii 

.  6. 

xxiii. 

13. 

xxiii. 

31. 

xxiv. 

12. 

xxvi. 

25. 

XXX. 

22. 

Isaiah       i.  12. 
i.  15. 

iii.  6. 

viii.  19. 

xvi.  12. 

xxvi.  9.b 

xxxvi.  7. 

XXX.  21.* 

XXX.  2I.b 

xliii.  2.* 

xliii.  2.b 

Ix.  5. 

ytrr.  ii.  26. 

V.  19. 

xii.  T. 

xii.  6. 

xiii.  22. 

xiv.  I2.» 

xiv.  I2.b 

XV.  2. 

xvii.  6. 

xxxviii.  25. 

xlix.  16. 

Ii.  53. 
Lam,         iii.  8. 

Ezek.      xiv.  9.* 


XIV.  12. 

xviii.  5. 

xviii.  21. 

xxxiii.  2. 

XXX iii.  6. 

xlvi.  17. 

Hos^a      iv.  14. 

viii.  7. 

viii.  II. 

Micuk        V.  4. 

vii.  8.b 

Nad.  i.  5.b 

Zerk.        vii.  6. 

viii.  6. 

Ma/  i.  4. 

i.  8. 


Perfect,  .1 

Partic.  with  i^j<  2 

Imperfect,  2 

2d  clause  om*d,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Perfect,  2 

2d  clause  om*d,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Imperative,  2 
Verb  omitted, 
and  Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 

Imperfect,  2 

Verb  omitted,  i 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Verb  omitted,  i 
Jussive,  2 

2d  clause  om'd,  2 
Partic.  with  •j'^x  2 

Partic.  with  i^x  2 

Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  3- 
Imperfect,  3 
Perfect,  l 
Perfect  (follow'd 
by  Mod.  Per- 
fects.) 2 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfects,  2 
Imperfect,  i 
Perfect,  i 
Mod.  Perfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
Imperfect,  2 
MckI.  Perfect,  2 
Verb  omitted,  2 
Imperfect,  3 
Verb  omitted,  i 
Imperfect,  3 
Perfect,  i 
j-'K  (2),  I 
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2. — Perfect  in  Protasis  after  ^3 


Gen,  vi.  i. 

xxxi.  15. 

xlix.  6. 

Exod.    xiii.  15. 

Num,        V.  20. 

xxii.  22. 

Josh,  xvii.  13. 

yuds^,       i.  28. 

11.  18. 

vi.  7. 

xvi.  16. 

Ruth  i.  12. 

1  Sam,      i.  12. 

2  Sam.     vii.  i. 

xix.  26. 
Neh,  ix.  18. 
7^?^        vii.  13. 

xxii.  29. 


▲podMiB.  OlMS. 

Mod.  Imp'fects, 

Perfect, 

Jussive, 

Mod.Imperfect, 

2d  clause  om'd,  2 

Mod.Imperfect, 

Mod.Imperfect, 

Mod.Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Mod.Imperfect, 

Mod.Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Mod.Imperfect, 

Mod.Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Mod.  Perfect, 

Imperfect, 


Job 

xxix. 

II. 

xxxiv. 

33. 

Psalms  xxi. 

12. 

XXXll 

.3. 

Iviii. 

II. 

•  •  ■ 

cm. 

16. 

cxix. 

83. 

Isaiah  xliii. 

20. 

Jer. 

XII 

.5. 

xxxi. 

25. 

Ezek, 

•  •  • 

111. 

19. 

xiv. 

22. 

xxxiii 

1.  9. 

Hosea 

ix. 

19- 

Micah 

•  • 

vu. 

8:» 

Nah. 

• 

1. 

14. 

Zech, 

•  A 

Vll 

1.5. 

▲podOBlS. 

Mod.Imperfect,  i 
Imperfect,  3 

Imperfect,  i 

Perfect, 
Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

2d  clause  om'd 

Perlect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, 


I 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 


3. — Participle  in  Protasis  after  n^ 


PMMigtt.  ApodOsls.  ClMS. 

A^«/«.   xxxiv.  2.    Mod.  Perfect,    2 
XXXV.  la     Mod.  Perfect,    2 


PMaag«. 

Deut,     xviii.  9. 
y^r.      xliv.  19. 


▲podMtB. 

Imperfect, 
Perfect, 


2 
I 


4. — Without  any  verb  expressed  in  Protasis, 


{a)  Verb  omitted. 

PMMge.  ApodMls. 

Josh.    xvii.  18.  Imperfect, 

I  Kgs.  xviii.  27.  Imperative, 

7^?    xxxvi.  18.  Jussive, 

Prov.   xxiii.  22.  Jussive, 

Hosea        xi.  i,  Mod.Imperfect,  2 


ClAM. 

3 

2 

2 
2 


Prov. 


(6)  u/:. 

▲podotla.        Cl-J 

xix.  18.    Imperative, 


c. — Condition  Introduced  by  lK 


I. — Imperfect  in  Protasis. 

PasBAgv.  ApodMis.         ClftM. 

I  5'(a;ir.    XX.  10.     Imperfect,  2 

^jr^^.     xiv.  17.     Imperfect,  2 

xiv.  19.    Imperfect,  2 


2. — Perfect  in  Protasis. 


▲pOdMlS.         oi' 

Exod,       ii.  36.    Imperfect, 
Levit.    XXV.  49.    Mod.  Perfect, 


2 
2 
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d, — Condition  Introduced  by  ^ ,  ^^^ ,  rfp^ 


^d^j  1 ^With  Imperfect  in  Protasis, 


*Gin.    xvii.  18. 

1.  15. 

Deut.  xxxii.  27. 

*Job         vi.  2. 

£sek.     xiv.  15. 


Apodoais. 

2d  clause  om*d,  4 
Imperfect,  4 

Imperfect,  4 

2d  clause  om*d,  4 


2. — With  Jussive  or  Imperative 

in  Protasis. 
PAHige.  Apodocia.       CImb. 

*Gen.  xxiii.  13.    2d  clause  om*d,  4 
*xxx.  34.    2d  clause  om*d,  4 


Note, — Perhaps  i  Sam,  xiii.  23 
belongs  here  reading  ^>  for  i^> 


Imperfect,  4 

Sote. — Perhaps   i    Sam,  xx.  14 
bcJongs  here,  reading  y^>  for  ^^ 

*  In  these  and  similar  passages  ^  has  come  to  be  equal  to  a  particle 
of  wishing=«//iiaM.  Perhaps  verb  in  Job  vi.  2  should  be  considered 
a  Jussri*e, 


3. — ^With  Perfect  in  Protasis  after  ^  or  its  compounds. 


«•. 

Apodosls.        C1m«. 

Gen. 

xxxi.  42. 

Perfect, 

4 

xliii.  10. 

Perfect, 

4 

Sum. 

xiv.  2. 

(2)  2d  clause 

omitted, 

4 

XX.  3. 

2d  clause  om*d, 

,4 

Deut. 

xxxii.  29. 

Imperfect, 

4 

Josh. 

vii.  7. 

2d  clause  om*d, 

>4 

Judge. 

r  viiL  19. 

Perfect, 

4 

xiii.  23. 

Perfect, 

4 

xiv.  18. 

Perfect, 

4 

I  Sam. 

xiv.  30. 

Verb  omitted, 

4 

XXV.  34. 

Perfect, 

4 

2  Sam, 

ii.  27. 

Perfect, 

4 

Esther     vii.  4. 

Ps,       xxvii.  13. 

xciv.  17. 
cvi.  23. 

cxix.  92. 

cxxiv.  I. 

cxxiv.  2. 
Ecct,  vi.  6. 

Isaiah         i.  o. 

xlviii.  18. 

Ixiii.  19. 

Micah        ii.  4. 


Apodosls.       daas. 

Perfect  {^^,   4 

a 

2d  clause  om'd,  4 
Perfect,  4 

Mod.  Imperfect,4 
Perfect,  4 

Perfect,  4 

Perfect, .  4 

Perft  (Jt^K),      4 

Perfect,  '  4 
Mod.  Imperfect,4 
2d  clause  om'd,  4 
Mod.  Perfect,    4 


4- — With  Participle  in  Protasis,        5. — With  verb  omitted  in  Protasis, 


2  Sam.  xviii.  2. 
2  Kings  iii.  14. 

Ps.       Ixxxi.  14. 


Apodosls.       Class. 

qVi)  Impft.,       4 
m perfect  (after 
CK  neg.).       4 
Imperfect,  4 


} 


Num,      xxii.  7. 
2  Sam,     xix.  7. 


Apodosls.      dsas. 
Perfect  (w>)       4 

(qVi) Verb  omit- 
ted, 4 
Imperfect  (|j^^)  4 


Job         xvi.  4. 

Sote. — In  Num.  xxii.  ^z  we  have  "^^^^x  ^^  ^^^  sense  of  ^^^  with  Per- 

feci  in  both  clauses.    It  is  probably  a  textual  error  for  the  latter  word, 
1Ct.  £wald,  Lehrbuch,  805.    Note  2. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Verbal  Form. 

No.  of 
InaUmceB 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Imperfect  in  Protasis  after  CK 

243 

17 

201 

16 

8 

■ 

182 

21 

154 

7 

0 

"    ";« 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

..           ,L, 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

f<                                                             II                               II                           « 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

"                     **        alone, 

33 

9 

18 

5 

I 

Total  No.  instances  oi  Imperfect, 

473 

47 

383 

28 

14 

Perfect  in  Protasis  after  CK 

109 

12 

82 

8 

7 

II                               II                       II               y^ 

35 

19 

14 

I 

I 

II       <j^ 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

II        ^ 

24 

0 

0 

0 

24 

II                II            II          « 

II 

3 

6 

0 

2 

"                ••        alone, 

53 

26 

15 

6 

6 

Total  No.  instances  of  Perfect, 

234 

60 

119 

15 

40 

Participle  in  Protasis  after  2^? 

21 

0 

21 

0 

0 

If                   If           II       ^«k 

4 

I 

3 

0 

0 

II                   II           II       J^ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

tt                   tt           tt         k 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

"                   "       alone, 

10 

6 

2 

0 

2 

Total  No.  instances  of  Participle, 

39 

7 

26 

I 

5 

REV.    R.    FEKCtrsOX   OX  TIKSBS   IN  COITDITIOItAL  SIHTtKCBS. 


\'ERBAL  FORH. 

..- 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

Verb  omitted  in  /Yf/aiis  after  £(« 

|6| 

48 

loS 

2 

3 

^? 

6 

I 

4 

■ 

" 

^h 

3 

° 

- 

- 

3 



> 

0 

7 

0 

. 

Tola]  No.  instances. 

178 

49 

119 

3 

4 

In  Assevenil ions  and  Denials  with 

ZS .  N^-CK  we  have 

Impar/tct  in  Protasis, 

VI 

0 

S9 

0 

0 

Ptrfttt  in  Protasis, 

II 

0 

II 

0 

0 

\'erb  omitted  in  Prolans, 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

XT  in  PrctasU, 

4 

° 

4 

" 

" 

Total  No.  instances. 

" 

- 

77 

° 

» 

Imfimitift  in  Protasis  after  £« 

3 

, 

^ 

0 

„ 

alone. 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Total  No.  instances. 

9 

4 

5 

° 

- 

Vc-lttttlativt  in  Protasis  after  i)^ 

3 

» 

0 

„ 

3 

..       . 

3 

2 

0 

0 

"        alone. 

71 

0 

<i9 

I 

I 

Total  No.  instances. 

75 

■> 

71 

■ 

3 

MoJiJiiJ  Perftct  in 

Protasis, 

38 

4 

31 

3 

0 

Modifitd  Imperftct 

n  Protasis, 

4 

I 

I 

Total  No.  instanc 

cs. 

43 

6 

33 

4 

0 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Verbal  Forms. 


Imperative  in  Protasis ^ 

Perfect 

Participle 

Verb  omitted 


«i 


(( 


Infinitive 
Voluntative 


I* 


II 


«i 


II 


Mod.  Perfect 
Mod,  Imperfect     " 


Total  No.  of  instances, 


No.  of 
InstancM. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

531 

47 

442 

28 

245 

60 

130 

15 

39 

7 

26 

I 

185 

49 

126 

3 

9 

4 

5 

0 

75 

0 

71 

I 

38 

4 

31 

3 

4 

2 

I 

I 

1,126 

173 

832 

52 

IV.       - 

14      -^ 
40 

5 

7 
o 

3 
o 

O 


An  examination  of  the  forms  used  in  the  Apodosis  will  give  us  t_      ^c 
following  Summary: 

Verbal  Forms  in  Apodosis. 


Verbal  Forms. 


Imperfect  in  Apodosis ^ 
Perfect 
Participle 
Apodosis  omitted 
Verb  omitted 


Voluntative 
Mod,  Perfect 
Mod,  Imperfect 


Total  No.  of  instances, 


No.  of 
Insumcea 

I: 

II. 

III. 

381 

ZZ 

277 

yi 

lOI 

62 

17 

4 

21 

3 

16 

I 

108 

2 

95 

0 

93 

44 

42 

4 

167 

0 

166 

0 

233 

10 

218 

5 

22 

19 

I 

I 

1,126 

173 

832 

52 

IV- 


3^ 

9 

4 
I 

I 

2 
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Dr.  Pick's  paper  will  be  found  in  the  December  proceedings. 


Journal,  December,  1882.* 


The  New  Testament  Witness  to  the  Author- 
ship of  Old  Testament  Books. 


BY   PROF.    FRANCIS   BROWN. 


A  careful  examination  of  this  subject  seems  to  be  demanded  by 
the  conflicting  and  equally  positive  statements  current  in  regard  to  it 
E.  g.  : 

Turpie,  {The  New  Testament  View  of  the  Old,  London,  1872), 
who  has  given  the  matter  the  fullest  consecutive  treatment,  assumes, 
almost  without  argument,  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
is  decisive  of  questions  of  authorship,  in  the  case  of  many  important 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  (p.  124),  when  speaking  of 
Rom.  X,  20,  21, — "Isaiah  is  very  bold  and  saith" — the  citation  be- 
ing from  Is.  Ixv.  i,  2, — he  remarks:  "Paul  thus  lets  us  know  the 
source  whence  the  quotations  are  drawn.  They  are  taken  from 
Isaiah.  Isaiah  spake  them."  On  p.  130,  he  says:  "The  formula 
Jaotid  Xiyec,  'David  says/  followed  by  quotations  from  several 
Psalms,  m.,  xvi.,  xxxii.,  Ixix,  and  ex.,  shows  us  that  he  was  th*e 
writer  of  them."  On  p.  158,  we  read:  "From  our  Lord's  words, 
then,  '  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses  at  the  bush,'  [Ma. 
xii.  26],  I  infer  that  Moses  is  set  forth  as  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. "    Similar  remarks  occur  elsewhere  in  Turpie's  book. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.  D.,  says,  {Moses  and  the  Prophets,  p.  345): 
' '  The  history  and  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Old  Testament     It  is  presupposed  in 

*  The  paper  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craven  has  not  been  received. 
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the  Psalms.     It  is  presupposed  in  the  prophets.     Moses'  authorship 
has  the  explicit  sanction  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself." 

In  our  popular  religious  literature,  this  argument  is  dwelt  on  with 
great  emphasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  persons,  of  excellent  Christian 
reputation,  who  are  committed  to  the  opinion  that  these  questions 
are  not  settled  by  New  Testament  evidence.  One  of  the  most  em- 
phatic statements  to  this  effect  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  £.  Benj.  An- 
drews, of  Brown  University,  {Hebrew  Student,  Dec^  1882,  p.  100): 
"  Let  even  Wellhausen's  view  be  adopted:  there  are  several  ways  in 
which,  we  are  happy  to  think,  every  recorded  utterance  of  Christ 
touching  the  Pentateuch  might  be  explained  in  accord  with  the  per- 
fect truthfulness  and  supernatural  character  of  his  teachings." 

The  existence  of  opposite  views  on  such  an  important  matter  may 
fairly  justify  a  careful  examination  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
with  a  view  to  deciding,  if  possible,  which  opinion  is  correct. 

The  examination  proposes  no  further  end  than  the  simple  testing 
of  a  particular  argument.  It  is;  not  an  inquiry  into  the  actual 
authorship  of  Old  Testament  books.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  involve 
an  answer  to  such  an  inquiry.  For  while  it  is  true  that  if  the  New^ 
Testament  argument  is  shown  to  be  conclusive,  the  result  will  be  to 
establish  the  authorship  of  the  books  in  question,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  opposite  decision  would  involve  a  denial  of  particular  authorship. 
It  would  involve  simply  a  denial  that  such  particular  authorship  can 
be  proved  from  the  New  Testament.  For  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  New  Testament  does  not  directly,  and  in  terms,  deny  the 
particular  authorship  of  any  Old  Testament  book.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  argument  might  be  shown  to  be  una- 
vailable for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  established  by  the  argument  were 
impregnable  on  other  grounds.  It  is  not  the  more  general  question 
as  to  ih^/acis  of  authorship,  but  the  more  limited  question  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  New  Testament  argument,  which  now  concerns  us. 

The  inquiry  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  certain  other 
more  or  less  kindred  questions  with  which  it  has  been  at  times  un- 
fortunately confounded. 

{a. )  From  questions  as  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament books,  or  any  parts  of  them,  and  as  to  the  New  Testament 
witness  to  such  character.  For  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  it  might 
or  might  not  be  that  such  character  is  the  fact,  or  that  the.  New  Tes- 
tament proves  it.     That  is  a  question  by  itself,  and  not  involved  in 
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the  present  discussion.  So  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  any  po- 
sition in  the  matter,  the  historical  character  of  such  Old  Testament 
writings  as  claim  to  be  history  is  here  assumed. 

(I.)  From  questions  as  to  the  inspiration,  authority  and  canon- 
icitj  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  as  to  the  New  Testament  wit- 
ness to  these  characteristics.  These  matters  are  fully  and  entirely  as- 
sumed, at  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
raised  in  the  progress  of  it 

(c. )  From  questions  as  to  the  inspiration,  authority  and  canon- 
icity  of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  as  to  the  binding  force  of 
teachings  uttered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  inspired  men,  and 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  books.  These  matters,  also,  are 
folly  and  entirely  assumed  at  the  outset,  so  that  whatever,  on 
thorough  examination,  shall  prove  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  our 
Lord,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  and  through  inspired  men, 
is  thereby  and  at  once  raised  out  of  the  sphere  of  this  discussion. 

{d, )  From  all  questions  as  to  the  meaning,  interpretation,  appli- 
cation, etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  are  cited  in  the 
New. 

We  have  simply  to  ask:  What  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  is  fur- 
nished by  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  authorship  of  Old  Testament 
books  ?  It  is  plain  that  one  may  conceive  of  the  evidence  as  being 
either  conclusive,  or  non-conclusive;  and  if  the  latter,  then  as  either 
parely  negative  evidence,  or  as  presumptive  evidence.  If  it  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  then  the  question  as  to  authorship  is  not 
settled  thereby,  but  must  be  finally  decided  in  view  of  other  testi- 
mony. This  paper  does  not  occupy  itself,  however,  as  has  been 
already  said,  with  other  testimony,  and  it  concerns  us  only  to  notice 
that  it  is  perfectly  concei\'able  that  testimony  from  other  sources  may 
be  such  as  to  confirm  any  presumptive  evidence  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  furnish,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  the  presumption,  and  prove  the  opposite. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  as  a  last  preliminary  remark,  that  in  the 
examination  of  passages  in  detail,  while  the  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  language  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  inspired 
New  Testament  men  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  there  is  still  some 
advantage  in  treating  them  separately. 

The  question  before  us  is  essentially  one  of  exegesis,  and  we  shall 
be  prepared,  in  a  few  moments,  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular passages.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  number  of  passages  is 
so  small,  may  be  regarded  as  one  among  several  indications  that  it 
was  not  a  prime  object  of  the  New  Testament  speakers  and  writers, 
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or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  presiding  over  its  composition,  to  teach  tl 
authorship  of  Old  Testament  books.  "*" 

Assistance  has  been  derived,  in  making  the  above  table,  fro 
Bohl's  AUteUammtliche  CUate,  and  Turpie's  Old  Testament  in  the  Nec^- 
The  number  of  citations  is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy.  It  is  \p^' 
lieved  that  the  table  is  approximately  correct 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  living  as  v^^e 
do  in  the  midst  of  a  venerable  tradition  in  regard  to  the  authorsh  i  P 
of  Old  Testament  books,  the  citations  under  the  names  of  partic  u- 
lar  persons  which  the  New  Testament  makes  from  the  Old  shou1<l 
lead  us,  antecedently  to  all  detailed  examination,  to  the  inferencre 
that  the  writers  and  speakers  who  thus  cite  regarded  the  persons 
named  as  the  authors  of  the  books  in  which  the  words  cited  stand. 
The  chief  condition  to  the  validity  of  this  inference  is  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary.     For  it  must  be  clear  that  the  natural 
deduction  from  New  Testament  language,  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
evidence,  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  question  as  to  the  natu- 
ral deduction  in  the /ace  of  such  evidence. 

These  considerations  to  some  extent  balance  each  other,  and  we 
leave  them  for  the  present  behind,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  New 
Testament  facts. 


♦  The  following  table  will  show  how  the 

case  stands: 

Genesis 

is 

cited  28  times. 

Under  Moses' 

name 

,  0  time. 

Exodus 

If 

II 

33     " 

II 

II 

II 

2  times. 

Leviticus 

fi 

II 

12      " 

II 

II 

1*  - 

I  time. 

Deuteronomy 

If 

II 

41      " 

II 

II 

II 

7  times. 

I  and  2  Samue 

I" 

II 

3(?)" 

II 

Samuel's 

II 

I  (?)  ti'e. 

I  Kings 

If 

II 

2      •• 

II 

Author's 

II 

0 

Job 

II 

I  time. 

II 

II 

II 

0 

Psalms 

If 

II 

68  times. 

II 

David's 

II 

10  times. 

Proverbs 

II 

6     " 

II 

Author's 

II 

0  time. 

Ecclesiastes 

II 

I  time. 

II 

II 

II 

0 

Isaiah 

II 

II 

61  times. 

II 

Isaiah's 

II 

17  times. 

Jeremiah 

tt 

7(?) " 

II 

Jeremiah's 

•< 

2 

Hosea 

II 

6     " 

II 

Hosea's 

II 

I  time. 

Joel 

II 

2      " 

II 

Joel's 

II 

I 

Amos 

II 

2      " 

II 

Amos' 

i< 

0 

Micah 

II 

I  time. 

II 

Micah's 

tt 

0 

Habbakuk 

II 

4  times. 

II 

Habbakuk's 

•1 

0      " 

Haggai 

tt 

I  time. 

II 

Haggai's 

II 

0      " 

Zechariah*s 

II 

6  times. 

<i 

Zechariah's 

i< 

0      '* 

Malachi 

II 

5     " 

II 

Malachi's 

•< 

0      " 
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The  following  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  by  citation  or 
LVierwise,  connected  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  names  of  par- 
crular  men:  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy  (name  of  Moses), 
^muel  (?),    Psalms   (name   of   David),    Isaiah,    Jeremiah,    Daniel, 

1  csea,  Joel.  Of  these,  Jeremiah's  name  occurs  in  such  a  connec- 
on  but  twice;  those  of  Samuel  (if  at  all),  Daniel,  Hosea  and  Joel, 
cily  once  each.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  this  group,  fol- 
kwing  the  order  of  the  names  in  our  English  Bibles. 

Samuel.  Acts  iii.  24:  "All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  them 
»at  followed  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken  they  also  told  of  these 
ays."  No  Messianic  prophecy  is  attributed  to  Samuel  in  the  Old 
^estament,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  doubted  whether  there  is 
^ference  here  to  any  word  or  writing  connected  with  his  name.  It 
^ight  mean  "from  the  days  of  Samuel,"  so  that  the  first  of  the 
rophets  referred  to  must  have  lived  at  or  about  the  time  of  Samuel. 
iut  the  earliest  recorded  prophecy  from  near  that  time  is  Nathan's, 

2  Sam.  vii.  12-16),  and,  when  that  was  uttered,  Samuel  had  been 
nany  years  dead,  (i  Sam.  xxv.  i).  The  reference  cannot  be  to  the 
>rophecies  of  David  in  the  Psalms,  for  in  that  case  we  can  hardly 
loubt  that  David  himself,  and  not  Samuel,  would  have  been  named. 
Further,  although  it. may  be  said  that  Samuel  was  the  founder  of  the 
yr-dfr  of  prophets,  it  does  not  need  an  investigation  of  this  matter  to 
-onvince  us  that  the  words  as  they  stand,  on  their  most  natural  inter- 
pretation, include  Samuel  among  those  who  testified  of  the  Messi- 
anic times.  The  expression  is  a  peculiar  one:  xai  ndvT€(;  dk  oi 
^fio^ijrai  OLTzd  ^atiouifX  xa\  twv  xaOe^ijq  oaot  IXdkrjiTav  xcCi  xaTi^yyeikav 

^^<:  yjiiipaq  Taura^,  If  the  phrase  xa\  rdtv  xaOs^r^':  is  to  be  taken  liter- 
"^y,  the  whole  expression  means,  "the  prophets  from  Samuel  and 
/rom]  those  who  followed  [him]  ";  for  "Samuel"  and  "those  who 
'^Howed  him  "  are  in  the  same  construction.  More  than  this,  they 
^fna  one  group,  for  the  preposition  is  not  repeated.  An  interpreta- 
*Qn  must  therefore  be  found  which  will  suit  them  both.  If  olku  de- 
'Qtes  simply  a  prior  limit  of  the  time  within  which  oi  i:po<p7fZat 
^'"ophesied,  then  o[  xaOs^Tf^:  are  not  represented  as  prophesying,  any 
^Ore  than  Samuel  is.  But  oi  xaOtV,^  must  certainly  include  Nathan 
*^ci  David.  Nathan's  prophecy  (referred  to  above)  is  quite  explicit, 
*^ci  David  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Peter  himself  (who  utters  Acts  iii. 
4)  as  a  prophet  of  the  Messiah,  so  that  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
^^se  should  be  ignored.  But  if  ol  xaOs^ij^;  are  regarded  as  prophesy- 
^g,  then  there  is  no  exegetical  ground  for  excluding  Samuel  from 
'^c  same  category.     We  may  compare  Luke  xxiv.  27:  dp^d/isvo^  and 
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JUviOaiuia  xat  nrri)  Trdnriuv  Toii'  npi'se^rdi^, — where  the  construclion  of 
the  genitives  is  the  same,  and  where  the  preposition  is  repeated,  as  it 
is  not  in  Acts  iii.  24;  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use 
made  of  Moses  is  identical  in  kind  with  the  use  made  oi  all  the 
prophets. 

And  if  we  regard  the  phiase  as  an  inexact  one.  in  which  two  cwmi- 
atruclions  are  mingled:  (i.)  "All  the  prophets,  from  Samuel  on,  as 
many  as  spoke,"  and  {2.)  "All  the  prophets,  Samuel  and  ihe  folio ■^j«- 
ing,  as  many  as  spoke," — still  it  is  plain  that  (in  I )  Samuel  is  in- 
cluded under  the  prophets  who  spoke,  and  the  fact  that  sucb  i 
mingling  of  the  two  constructions  was  possible,  shows  that  Peter,  or 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  precise  form  of  the  utterance  as  ^« 
have  it,  did  not  discriminate  between  ■'Samuel"  and  "  ihe  proph- 
ets," or  between  "Samuer'and  "those  who  followed,"  in  their  ic-  j 
spective  functions.  | 

It  must  be  further  observed  Sant  lidiTjaar  Aoes  ROt,  on  the  most 
natural  inierprelalion,  iimii  the  jrdyze^  Si  ul  Tpu^T,zai,  (so  that,  t.  g., 
Samuel  might  not  be  included),  but  rather  emphasizes  -unnc.  For 
iidiiT^iia-j  must  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  to  denote  the  utterance  of 
prophecy,  or  perhaps,  more  exactly,  of  predictive  prophecy.  Tbe 
meaning  then  is:  "All  the  prophets — as  many  as  exercised  iheir 
prophetic  functions  in  (predictive)  utterance^told  of  these  days." 
If  we  attempt  to  limit  the  meaning  of  li'ikr^aa-/  to  Messianic  predic- 
tion, then  a  tautology  results;  and  no  one  will  maintain  that  tidiujaa). 
can  be  used  in  mere  contrast  with  prophets  who  wrote,  or  prophets 
who  were  silent  Those,  then,  who  "told  of  these  days  "  are  the 
same  persons  who  "spoke,"  and  these  are  the  same  with  "all  the 
prophets,"  including  "Samuel  and  those  who  followed,"  Doubtless 
the  statement  of  ihe  verse,  thus  understood,  is  hyperbolical,  because 
there  were  some  persons,  c  g.,  Elijah,  Eiisha,  Nahum,  and  many 
besides,  who  were  prophets,  and  who  "spoke,"  but  who  did  not.  so 
&r  as  we  are  aware,  "  tell  of  these  days."  But  this  does  not  warrant 
us  in  supposing  that  the  one  prophet  whose  name  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, is  to  be  classed  among  those  who  are  thus,  in  the  use  of 
hyperbole,  ignored. 

But  if  Samuel  uUered  no  Messianic  prophecy,  and  is  yet  included 
among  those  who  did  utter  such   prophecies,  there  is  no  reasonable 
explanation  of  this,  except  that  he  is  so  included  because  the  book     - 
which   goes  by  his  name  contains  such  a  prophecy,  and  we  should  J! 
understand  the  reference  to  Samuel  to  be  at  bottom  a  reference  to  ihe^w- 
words  ol  Nathan,  2  Sam.  vli.  ii-i6, — the  one  great  Messianic  proph-.^ 
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ccy  of  the  book.  Now,  just  as  little  as  Peter,  on  this  interpretation, 
^ould  in(end  to  say  that  Samuel  was  the  original  speaker  of  the 
w-ords  which  Nathan  actually  spoke,  would  he  necessarily  imply,  or 
he  understood  to  imply,  that  Samuel  wrote  the  book  which  bears  his 
aame.  For  the  object  of  using  the  name  of  Samuel  would  be  to 
identify  the  prophecy.  And  whatever  cause,  independent  of  his  ac- 
tual authorship  of  it,  might  lead  to  the  connection  of  Samuel's  name 
with  this  book,  that  cause,  or  the  resulting  habit  of  so  connecting 
book  and  name,  would  suffice  to  explain  Peter's  use  of  the  name  to 
designate  the  book.  If,  e.  g,,  it  were  commonly  called  **Book  of 
Samuel,"  or  *' Samuel,"  because  Samuel  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
it,  then  Peter  would  not  imply  that  Samuel  wrote  it,  when  he  used 
this  name  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  intelligent  Bible-students,  who 
now  use  the  name  do  not  mean  by  it  ''the  book  which  Samuel 
wrote,"  but  simply  **  the  book  which  goes  by  Samuel's  name."  It 
is  as  a  mere  title  that  the  term  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  "  the 
Books  of  Kings  "  and  other  anonymous  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
xz&enL  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  even  a  fair  presumption  in  favor 
the  view  that  if  Peter  here  refers,  as  he  probably  does,  to  the 
Book  of  Samuel,"  under  the  name  of  ** Samuel,"  he  thereby  im- 
plies that  Samuel  wrote  the  book  to  which  he  refers. 

Jeremiah.  Matt.  ii.  17  and  xxvii.  9.  The  introductory  formula 
*s  the  same  in  each  case  :  Tore  iTtXrjpMrj  to  fW^j^h  dtd  ^Ups/xtou  too 
"^^jDoiprJTou  XiyovToq,  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  variant  readings  to 
^^^att  xxvii.  9,  but  these,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  insignificant  author- 
*^J.    (See  Westcott  and  Hort,  Noies  on  Select  Readings,  p.  18.) 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  commentators  to  reconcile 
is  undoubted  reading  with  the  equally  indubitable  fact  that  in  the 
Tophecies  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  such 
occurs, — the  citation   is  manifestly  from  Zech.   xi.  12,  13. 
^ach  efforts  are  the  attempts  to  show,  e.  g.,  that  Zechariah  is  simply 
•■^peating  and  enlarging  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (xviii.,  xix.),  (Heng- 
^tcnberg);  that  Matthew  cites  from  some  lost  writing  of  Jeremiah  (so 
*rom  Origen,   various  Comm.);   or  an  orally  transmitted  prophecy 
ottered  by  Jeremiah  (Calovius);  or  that  Jeremiah  headed  the  col- 
*€ction  of  prophets,  and  the  whole  collection  was  therefore  called  by 
*^is  name  (Lightfoot  and  others);  or  that  a  mistake  in  writing  oc- 
curred when  the  Gospel  was  first  issued  (Morrison).     The  recognition 
of  the  baseless  character  of  all  these  attempts  leads  Turpie  to  the 
^oroughly  consistent  (if  not  original)  view,    **that  Jeremiah  really 
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did  write  that  portion  of  Zechariah's  book  whence  the  quotation  is 

made,"  (/.  e,  chap,  ix.-xi. ).      Now  this  involves,  not  only  the  di       ^ 
membership  of  the  book  of  Zechariah,  but  also  one  of  two  oth^^sr 
things:  ei/her  there  was  a  genuine  and  trustworthy  tradition  conneczzr^t- 
ing  these  prophecies  with  Jeremiah's  name, — a  tradition  which  h; 
strangely  vanished  from  all  other  testimony  which  we  possess,  ai 
appears  only  in  this  incidental  mention  in  Matthew, — in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  these  prophecies  were  not  from  ^^n 
early  time  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  and  united  with  his  other  proph&«. 
cies;  or  the  true  authorship  was  expressly  revealed  to  Matthew,  a^urf 
to  him  alone,  in  which  case  there  would  be  an  apparently  purposeless 
and  useless  breaking  through  of  the  general  principle  already  noticed, 
namely,  that  questions  of  authorship  were  not  prominent  concerns 
of  revelation; — purposeless  and  useless,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
of  great  consequence  to  the  bearing  of  the  prophecy  on  the  case  to 
which  it  is  applied,  that  it  should  have  been  from  Jeremiah  and  no 
other.     The  hypothesis  is  thus  not  to  be  entertained  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  deny  the  rights  of  exegetical  science  and  the  efficacy  of 
exegetical    methods   in   interpreting  the  Scriptures.     And  yet  this 
appears  to  be  the  most  nearly  tenable  view  of  all  those  that  have  been 
mentioned.      For  if  the  words  to  j^t^Mv  dtd  Wepe/iwu  rod  npofijroo 
XiyovTo^  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  occasion  any  difficulty,  they 
must  be  taken  in  their  real  meaning,  u  ^.,  ''that  which  was  spoken, 
through  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying"  (=**  who  said"  or  "when  h( 
said").      The  views  of  Hengstenberg  and  Lightfoot  do  not  satisf> 
these  words;  the  view  of  Morrison  would  destroy  all  confidence  ii 
the  New  Testament  text;  and  the  views  of  Origen  and  Calovius  ar^ 
even  less  likely  to  be  right  than  that  which  Turpie  maintains,  sine 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  Jeremiah  wrote  Zech.  ix.-xi.  than  to  su| 
pose  that  words  which  occur  with  such  an  approximate  accuracy  i 
Zech.   xi.  12,  13  occurred  also,   and  originally,  in  some  otherwi^^-* 
unknown  written  or  spoken  utterance  of  Jeremiah.     But  theonlj^ 
reason  for  adopting  either  of  these  views  is  the  supposed  necessity  ^^^ 
giving  a  literal  force  and  binding  authority  to  the  words  to  fir^f^h  ^c^ 
'Upe/iiuu  TOO  TZfHKprjrou  Xiyowroq.     Before  we  decide  that  this  suppos^^ 
necessity  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  resorting  to  such  frail  explanation  Sf 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  case  before  us  does  not  stan^ 
quite  alone  in  the  New  Testament.     Whether  the  reference  to  Isaiati^ 
in  Mark  i.  2,  is  at  all  similar,  need  not  now  be  decided;  that  pas- 
sage will  be  considered  in  another  connection.     But  there  is  a  nearly 
parallel  instance   in   the  Epistle  of  Jude.      Jude   14,  15,  we  read: 
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'^nd  to  these  also  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied, 
aiying,  Behold,  the  Lord  came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  holy  ones, 
Gr.  h  dy^aiq  fxupidffiv  auruo],  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to 
onvict  all  the  ungodly  of  all  their  works  of  ungodliness  which  they 
ave  ungodly  wrought,  and  of  all  the  hard  things  which  ungodly 
nners  have  spoken  against  him."  The  introductory  formula  of 
notation  is  here:  ^EKpo^rjrsuffev  dk  xai  roorot^  l^dofw^  aro  \idaji 
Ziftbj^  Xiywv^  in  which,  although  the  divine  origin  of  the  prophecy  is 
ot  brought  out  as  it  is  in  ro  firjiUv  did  'Upe/xtoUf  the  human  author- 
lip  is  even  more  distinctly  asserted.  The  demand  to  either  accept 
r  explain  away  the  statement  as  to  Jeremiah  involves,  d  fortiori^  the 
ime  demand  as  to  Enoch.  But  in  the  latter  case  none  of  the  expla- 
ations  attempted  in  the  former  case  can  by  any  means  apply.  One 
'f  the  alternatives  would  here  be  still  more  violent.  We  should 
lavc  to  say  that  either  Enoch,  seventh  from  Adam,  did  actually  utter 
his  prophecy  which  Jude  records,  or  Jude's  book  is  not  authoritative, 
tnd  ought  to  go  out  of  the  canon.  Now  the  canonicity  of  Jude  is 
irmly  established,  so  that  interpreters  have  been  pressed  toward  the 
&f8t  alternative.  But  in  fact  we  find  the  passage  which  Jude  cites  in 
ihe  pseudepigraphical  Book  of  Enoch  I.  9.  We  append  three  trans- 
itions of  that  original  passage: 

De  Sacy, — (Cf.    Magasin  Encyclopedique,   VI.,   i.   382),  cited  in 

Bather's  Comm.  on  Jude,  4th  Germ,  ed.,  1877,  Eng.  trans.,  1881: 

''£t  venit  cum  myriadibus  sanctorum,  ut  faciat  judicium  super  eos, 

^^  perdat  impios  et  litigat  cum  omnibus  carnalibus  pro  omnibus  quae 

^erunt  et  operati  sunt  contra  eum  peccatores  et  impii." 

JDUlmann, — (Das Buch  Henoch,  1853):  "Und  siehe  er  kommt  mit 
*^3^riaden  von  Heiligen,  um  Gericht  iiber  sie  zu  halten,  und  wird  die 
'^^ttlosen  vermichten  und  rechten  mit  allem  Fleisch  liber  Alles,  was 
^^  Sunder  und  die  Gottlosen  gagen  ihn  gethan  und  begangen 
^l)en."* 

Schodde, — (Book  of  Enoch,  1882):  **  And  behold  he  comes  with 
^^riads  of  the  holy  to  pass  judgment  upon  them,  and  will  destroy 
^«  impious,  and  will  call  to  account  all  flesh  for  ever)'thing  the  sin- 
^rs  and  the  impious  have  done  and  committed  against  him.'' 

Now,  if  these  words,  which  are  thus  referred  to  a  period  antedat' 
"^g  the  Christian  era  by  only  a  little,  are  cited  by  Jude,  as  they  arc, 
^der  the  name  of  Enoch,  and  if  the  alternative  forced  upon  us  is, 
ither  to  consider  them  an  actual  utterance  of  Enoch,  the  ancient 
^^tnarch,  or  to  look  upon  Jude  as  an  untruthful — and  hence  unca* 
Conical — book,  probably  no  sober  scholar  would  hesitate  to  decide 
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in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  if  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  this  alte^ 
native,  then  we  must  be  willing  to  take  the  position  that  the  formul 
of  quotation  in  Jude  14  does  not  oblige  us  to  consider  the  patriarc 
Enoch   the  actual  author  of  the  words  there  quoted.     But  the: 


neither  does  the  formula  of  quotation  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  oblige  us  t- 
consider  the  prophet  Jeremiah  the  actual  author  of  the  words  th( 
quoted.* 

Some  may  perhaps  claim  that  while  Jude  quotes  from  the  Book  g — 1 
Enoch,  and  gives  it  a  certain  authority,  he  yet  writes  in  the  full  cois  - 
sciousness  of  the  pseudonymic  character  of  its  title,  and  that  hms 
hearers  are  aware  of  this  also,  so  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  are  not  misled.     To  this  it  might  be  feplied:  (i.)  Such 
a  thing  is  indeed  not  inconceivable,  and  as  one  among  several  possi- 
bilities it  might  be  allowed  to  stand;    but  as  the  only  ground  upon 
which  a  defence  of  Jude  could  be  based,  it  is  insufficient     There  is 
no  evidence  in  favor  of  it  except  the  supposed  necessity  of  having  it 
true.     And  little  as  we  can  believe  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  contained 
prophecies  3,000  years  older  than  itself,  just  as  little  can  we  affirm 
that  men  in  the  first  Christian  century,  even  if  they  knew  of  the  com- 
paratively recent  origin  of  the  book,  were  sure  that  it  did  no/  contain 
such  prophecies.     If  Jude  himself  thought  this  might  be  the  case, 
then  his  words  express  this  opinion;  if  his  readers  thought  so,  then 
his  words  would  confirm  them  in  their  belief     In  the  absence  of  tes- 
timony on  this  point,  we  cannot  make  the  possibility  of  their  greater 
enlightenment  into  the  corner-stone  of  our  own  faith.     (2.)  The 
straightforwardness  and  the  precise  shape  of  the  citation-formula  are 
opposed  to  the  view  that  the  book  cited  was  believed  to  be  pseudepi- 
graphical  with  no  genuine  contents.     (3.)  It  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  ground  Jude  could  regard  the  book  as  authoritative,  and  there- 
fore fit  to  be  cited,  if  he  held  it  to  be  a  pseudepigraph,  of  which  no 
part  was  genuine,  since  it  certainly  was  not  regarded  as  oae  of  the 
sacred,  canonical  books.     (4. )  That  he  did  so,  or  even  may  have 
done  so,  ought  least  of  all  to  be  claimed  by  those  who  are  strenuous 


*The  composition  and  date  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  present  questions 
too  complicated,  and  requiring  too  elaborate  discussion,  for  an  exami- 
nation here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  say  that  the  book  seems 
to  be  a  Jewish  work,  put  together  from  several  distinct  documents  of 
the  second  and  first  centuries  B.  C,  with  some  Christian  interpolations^ 
The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  menacing  armies  of  Rome  indicates 
that  the  latest  portions  cannot  be  put  far  down  in  the  first  century  A.  D. 
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for  the  conclasiveness  of  New  Testament  statements  as  to  the  author- 
^ip  of  Old  Testament  books,  for  the  same  arguments  can  be  ased 
apon  the  other  side,  under  far  more  favorable  conditions,  as  we 
^lall  presently  see. 

It  would  therefore  be  unsafe  to  rest  any  important  interest  upon 
the  possibility  of  such  a  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  citation- 
ibrmulas  in  Jude  14  and  Matt  xxvii.  9,  as  that  just  suggested. 
Another  distinction  is  of  more  consequence,  but  it  bears  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If,  as  is  altogether  probable,  Jude  supposes  him- 
self to  be  citing  words  of  Enoch,  we  should  have  to  regard  him  as 
holding  a  wrong  opinion.  But  if  that  may  be,  then  much  more  may 
it  be  that  the  Evangelist,  by  a  momentary  oversight,  attributed  to 
Jeremiah  words  which,  as  a  little  reflection  or  reading  would  have 
shown  him,  belonged  to  Zechariah. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  considerations  should  be  to  convince 
us  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  follow  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and  the 
great  body  of  candid,  thorough  modern  commentators  (De  Wette, 
Meyer,  Alford,  Weiss,  Keil,  Plumptre,  C.  H.  H.  Wright  (Comm.  on 
Zechariah,  p.  336),  etc,  etc.),  in  holding  that  there  is  here  a  slight 
error  in  the  gospel,  on  a  point  which  in  no  respect,  even  the  most 
distant,  affects  the  important  teachings  to  be  conveyed. 

Now  the  introductory  formula  is  just  the  same  in  Matt  ii.  17  as  in 
Matt  xxvii.  9.     It  follows  therefore:  that  if  there  were  important  evi- 
dence from  other  sources,  tending  to  show  that  the  words  cited  in  the 
ibrmer  passage  were  not  spoken  or  written  by  Jeremiah,  the  presence 
of  the  formula  of  quotation  would  not  oblige  us  to  hold  that  they 
were.    We  find  the  words,  in  fact,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  1 5,  and  there  is  no 
itason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  genuine  words  of  Jeremiah.     If 
there  were  such  a  reason,  however,  the  presence  of  the  citation  for- 
innia  in  Matt  ii.  1 7  would  not  destroy  its  force,   for  the  general 
ittture  of  the  conclusion  already  reached  as  to  the  non-decisive  char- 
acter of  the  formula  is  as  little  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
positive  evidence  from  other  sources,  as  it  is  by  the  possible  necessity 
of  modifying  our  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inaccuracy,  in  order  to 
^'^t  it  apply  to  both  cases.  * 

Daxiil.  Matt  xxiv.  15.  to  pr^f^h  dtd  Ja^ftijX  ToD  npofjjToo,  fol- 
lowed by  words  which  occur  in  Dan.   xi.  31,  xii.  11,  cf  ix.   27.     A 

*h  is  evident  that  if,  in  two  (or  more)  instances,  a  writer  wrongly  at- 
tnbutcd  a  citation  to  Jeremiah,  his  inaccuracy  could  hardly  be  attributed 
to  a  moinentary  oversight.  The  parallel  would  then  be  Jude's  citation 
from  Enoch. 
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new  element  is  introduced  in  this  passage,  if  the  words  of  citation 
are  really  an  utterance  of  Christ  himself.'*'  Now,  the  assumption  that 
Jesus  might  have  been  here  in  error  would  not  satisfy  those  who 
argue  most  strenuously  for  the  authenticity  of  Old  Testament  books 
on  the  ground  of  New  Testament  statements,  nor  ought  it  to  satisfy 
them.  For  while  we  have  indications  in  more  than  one  place  that 
Jesus  did  not  know  all  things  at  all  times  (Ma.  v.  30-32;  xiii.  32,  cf! 
Matt.  xxiv.  36,  etc.),  stilt,  we  do  not  find  him  affirming  that  which 
he  does  not  know,  and  we  may  confidently  say — slightly  modifying  a 
fine  remark  of  Rothes  (Zur  Dogmaiik.  2te  Aufl.  1869,  p.  175), 
"that  Jesus  never  extended  the  sphere  of  his  desire  to  know,  and 
his  belief  that  he  knew,  beyond  the  limits  of  what  was  actually  known 
by  him."  But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  Jesus  does  here 
commit  himself  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Daniel  by  a 
prophet  of  that  name.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  passage 
cited  in  Matt.  xxiv.  1 5  is  from  the  second  division  of  the  book,  a 
division  which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  brief  introductory 
notes,  contains  prophecies  exclusively,  and  that  this  division  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  off  from  the  preceding  by  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
and  by  the  brief  introduction,  Dan.  vii.  i.  Now  suppose  evidence 
were  to  be  presented  from  other  quarters  to  show  that  while  the 
book  as  a  whole  was  not  written  by  Daniel,  the  last  six  chapters 
contained  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  the  later  author  had  incorpo- 
rated in  his  book.  On  that  supposition,  the  words  of  Jesus,  taken 
in  their  most  rigid,  literal  meaning,  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

We  may  go  yet  further.  If  other  evidence  should  be  adduced, 
tending  to  show  that  '^  Daniel,  the  prophet''  was  a  pseudonym,  still, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  Jesus'  use  of  the  expression  to  commit 
him  to  any  other  view.  For  the  words  were  certainly  written,  and 
written  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  and  were  a  prophecy,  and  the 
book  containing  them  was  an  inspired,  canonical,  and  authoritative 
book;  the  citation  was  therefore  suitable  and  forcible,  for  Jesus'  pur- 
poses, whoever  the  author  may  have  been,  and  the  use  of  a  current 
pseudonym  to  designate  the  author  no  more  committed  Jesus  to  a 


*It  is  very  possible  that  these  words,  which  are  lacking  in  the  parallel 
Ma.  xiii.  14,  are  inserted  here  by  the  evangelist.      (See,  particularly. 
Weiss,  Maithdusevangelium^  1876,  p.  508.)     In  that  case  the  formula 
would  be  susceptible  of  the  same  treatment  as  the  foregoing,  in  th 
event  of  the  disproof,  on  the  ground  of  other  evidence,  of  Daniel* 
authorship.    But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  treat  it  here  as  if  it  wen 
certainly  uttered  by  Jesus. 
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declaration  that  that  was  the  author's  real  name,  than  our  use  of  the 
expression  "Junius  says"  would  commit  us  to  a  declaration  that  the 
"Letters  of  Junius"  were  composed  by  a  person  of  that  name;  or 
than,  on  the  supposition  already  discussed,  that  ''Enoch "was  re- 
garded as  a  pseudonym,  Jude  14  would  indicate  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  Enoch  himself  actually  uttered  the  words  which  he 
quotes.'*' 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  the  opinion  held  by  the  people  of  Jesus' 
time  must  be  taken  into  account.  That  opinion  must  have  been 
either  contenanced  or  contradicted  by  him.  Now  the  prevailing  be- 
lief of  the  time  was  that  Daniel  was  the  author  of  the  book  which 
bears  his  name.  Jesus  did  not  contradict  this  belief;  he  thereby 
countenanced  and  lent  his  authority  to  it.  In  reply,  it  may  be  ob- 
served: (i.)  In  the  absence  of  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  belief  of 
the  time  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  is 
rash  to  affirm  that  those  to  whom  Jesus  spoke  (it  was,  be  it  remem- 
bered, his  disciples,  who  **came  unto  him  privately,"  Matt.  xxiv.  3), 
believed  that  Daniel  was  its  author.  The  assertion  is  not  sufficiently 
established  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  an  argument.  (-2. )  But 
even  if  it  were  shown  to  be  true,  it  is  an  unwarranted  inference  that 
would  commit  Jesus  to  this  belief  For  we  cannot  venture  to  condi- 
tion Jesus'  own  understanding  of  the  words  he  employed,  by  the  un- 
derstanding of  limited,  prejudiced,  ignorant  hearers.  If,  however, 
we  attempt  to  do  so,  we  must  be  thoroughgoing.  We  must  blot  out 
John  ii.  19,  because  Jesus  speaks  of  destroying  the  temple,  meaning 
thereby  his  body  (ver.  21),  while  the  Jews  understand  it  of  the  temple 
of  Herod.  We  must  blot  out  Mark  v.  39,  and  John  xi.  11,  because 
Jesus  speaks  of  persons  as  sleeping,  when  they  are  really  dead,  and 
hiM  words  are  literally  understood,  occasioning  scornful  laughter  in 
one  case,  and  relief  in  the  other.  We  must  expunge  most  of  John 
Wii.     We  must  consent  to  lose  all   those  parables  of  Jesus  whose 

'^To  assume  that  "  Enoch  "  is  used  in  Jude  Has  a  pseudonym,  affords 
ground  for  assuming  that  '*  Daniel "  may  be  so  used,  (if  evidence 
om  other  quarters  is  adverse  to  his  real  authorship  of  the  book  which 
by  his  name),  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  But  the  fact  that  Dante/  is  a  ca- 
^Dnical  and  Enoch  an  uncanonical  book,  far  from  making  it  more  diffi- 
^talt  to  suppose  that  the  former  is  pseudonymic,  makes  it  easier.  For 
ani^/  is  canonical  and  authoritative  because  it  is  inspired, — whether 
aniel  wrote  it  or  not, — while  Enoch,  being  uncanonical,  and  lacking 
rong  internal  marks  of  inspiration,  must  have  been  considerably  de- 
sndent  for  its  authority  upon  the  personal  weight  of  its  author. 
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moral  lesson  was  not  understood  by  the  hearers.     If  Jesus,  in  thes/e 
deeply  significant  utterances,  exposed  himself  to  utter  misapprehen-- 
sion,  and  was  in  fact  utterly  misapprehended,  and  we  take  no  ofifense, 
then  there  is  no  reason  for  seeing  in  the  passage  before  us  any  viola-- 
tion  of  the  law  of  truth,  even  if  the  words  which  Jesus  employed  to 
introduce  the  prophecy  were  understood  by  the  listeners  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  in  which  he  understood  them.     Indeed,  there  is 
far  less  reason  in  this  case  than  in  the  others;  for  the  subject  of  mis- 
understanding was  of  unspeakably  less  consequence, — the  inspiration 
and  authority  of   the  citation   being  secure, — than   the   profound 
spiritual  teachings  referred  to  above. 

We  may  go  farther  yet      Let  us  suppose  that  the  belief  of  his 
hearers  was  to  the  effect  that  Daniel  wrote  th(2  book  which  bears  his 
name,  and  that  this  belief  was  wrong,  and  that  Jesus  knew  it  was 
wrong.      If  he  had  combatted  deeply  rooted  opinion  on  this  point, 
it  might  easily  have  raised  a  violent  opposition,  which  would  have 
embarrassed  and  perhaps  thwarted  him  in  his  work,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  diverted  thought  from  the  main  truths  which  he  was 
concerned  to  teach.      His  work  itself  obliged  him  to  combat  deeply 
rooted  opinions  at  many  points;  all  the  less  was  he  called  upon  to 
arouse  antagonism  in  regard  to  non-essentials.     Certain  cases  of  ac- 
quiescence in  popular  belief  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  countenanc- 
ing that  belief.      We  say,  and  say  rightly,  that  Jesus  could  not  have 
acquiesced  in  the  belief  about  demoniacal  possessions,  unless  that 
belief  were  well  founded;  otherwise  his  treatment  of  demoniacs  was 
charlatanry,  and  his  teaching  in  connection  with  such  treatment  was 
deceptive.     But  the  reference  to  Daniel  does  not  in  the  least  give 
peculiar  support  to  the  teachings  connected  with  this  reference,  as 
long  as  we  admit  that  a  book  may  be  inspired  and  authoritative, 
even  if  its  author  be  unknown;  and  this  we  cannot  deny  without 
casting  a  goodly  number  of  Old  Testament  books  out  of  the  canon. 
Since,  therefore,  there  was  no  important  issue  connected  with  the 
matter  before  us,  we  shall  hardly  dare  to  hedge  Jesus  about  with  a 
restriction  not  set  by  an  imperative  moral  judgment 

The  conclusion  is,  that  if  other  arguments  should  make  it  probable 
that  Daniel  was  not  the  real  author  of  the  book  bearing  his  name,  or 
of  the  latter  section  of  it,  and  even  allowing  that  the  words  * 'through 
Daniel  the  prophet "  are  words  of  Jesus,  Jesus  is  not  thereby  com- 
mitted to  an  opposition  to  such  other  arguments. 
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Rosea. — Rom.  ix.  25,  where  the  introductory  words,  h  rat  *Qin^k 
^T^t^  are  followed  by  a  citation  from  Hos.  ii.  23,  i.  10.     God  is  rep- 
resented as  speaking  *'in   Hosea  "  (not  Sid  roD  *Q<nji),  1.  e.,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  book  known  as  ''  Hosea/'  just  as  we  have  "in 
David"  (Heb.  iv.  7),  and  "Moses  is  read"  (Acts  xv.  21,  2  Cor.  iii. 
15).    The  name  is  nothing  but  the  title  or  designation  of  the  book, 
by  which  it  is,  or  may  be,  commonly  known.     From  this  there  is  no 
necessary  inference  as  to  the  writer's  position  about  the  authorship  of 
the  book.     (Cf.  what  said  on  this  subject  under  Samuel.  ) 

Joel — Acts  ii.  16:  roOro  t<mv  t<>  £Y>ij/ityov  dtd  roD  7:po^TJTou  Va#iy^, 
followed  by  a  citation  from  Joel  ii.  28-32,  (Heb.,  LXX.,  iii.  1-5). 
The  case  is  here  similar  to  that  of  "Jeremiah"  in  Matt  ii.  17. 
Here,  as  there,  we  shall  have  to  say,  in  view  of  considerations 
already  ad\'anced,  that  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  these  words  were  uttered  by  Joel,  yet,  if  there  were, 
the  citation  formula  of  Acts  ii.  16  could  not  decide  the  matter  in  the 
^  of  such  reason. 

We  pass  to  consider  those  New  Testament  passages  which  connect 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  with  the  names  of  David,  Isaiah, 
and  Moses. 

David. — The  following  passages  fall  into  the  same  category  with 
those  which  cite  Jeremiah  and  Joel,  (see  above):* 

Acts  i.  16.  dtd  ffToriaTw:  Jausid,  followed  in  v.  20  by  citations 
from  Ps.  Ixix.  26,  cix.  8. 

Acts  iv.  25.  dtd  rvsy/jtarot  dyiou  ffzotxazoq  Jaueto,  followed  by  a 
citation  from  Ps.  ii.  i,  ff. 

^^om.  iv.  6.     .lawsio  '^ '/'£•',  with  citation  from  Ps.  xxxii.  i,  ff. 

I^om.  xi.  9.     Jau£\d  Xiyst,  with  citation  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23. 

Tile  following  resembles  the  citation  from  Hosea,  given  above: 
Heb.  iv.  7:  I'j  Jaus)fJ  Xiy(o>^  with  citation  from  Ps.  xcv.  8. 

Somewhat  different  is  Acts  ii.  25:  Jaoe^d  yap  Xiyst  ei^  ayrwv,  with 
dtation  from  Ps.  xvi.  8- 11;  here,  v.  29  seems  to  make  the  person  of 
David  important,  and  to  throw  emphasis  upon  his  authorship  of  the 
words  cited.     So  also: 

Acts  ii.  34:  Aiyei  ds  fli?>r«I^,  with  citation  from  Ps.  ex.  i,  where  the 
preceding  words,  u^j  ydp  Ja^i'iJ  avt^^ij  e:c  -TOO!;  oupavoCf^,  make  David's 
person  im|X)rtant  to  the  argument. 


♦See,  also,  foot-note  to  p.  106. 
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Peter  seems  to  be  thus  committed  to  the  Davidic  authorship  of  tlie 
Psalms  which  he  here  quotes, — Ps.  xvi,  and  ex. 

There  is  some  likeness  between  the  cases  just  noted  and  the  sing^le 
citation  which  Jesus  connects  with  David's  name.  It  is  from  Ps. 
ex.  I,  and  is  recorded  by  all  the  Synoptists: 

Matt  xxii.  43.      tto)':  oov  J.  iv  jrveu/iaTt  xaXet  aurov  xuptov,  Xi^tMfy, 

etc. 

Ver.  45.      ei  ouv  A,  xaXeT  auTuv  xupwv,  etc. 

Mark  xii.  36.      auTo^  J.  elizev  iv  rm  KvtufxaTt  rw  d^tw,  etc. 

Ver.  37.      aoTo^  J.  Xi/st  auTov  xupiov,  etc. 

Luke  XX.  42.      adro^  yap  J.  Xiyei  h  fiifiXw  ^^aX/iwv,  etc 

Ver.  44.      J.  ouif  aurov  xupiov  xaXel,  etc. 

In  these  passages  the  argument  turns  upon  the  assumption  that 
David,  and  none  other,  uttered  the  words  cited,  so  that,  by  a  literal 
and  rigid  interpretation  we  should  reach  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
countenanced  the  Davidic  authorship  of  Ps.  ex.  The  question, 
however,  has  been  raised  more  than  once,  and  is  a  fair  one,  whether 
Jesus  may  not  here  have  been  employing  the  belief  of  his  opponents 
for  the  purpose  of  convicting  them  of  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
their  own  sacred  books,  or  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
If  so,  then  there  is  here  no  commitment  of  Jesus  to  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  Ps.  ex.;  and  while  the  same  argument  cannot  be  used 
in  regard  to  Acts  ii.  34,  the  number  of  passages  which  authoritatively 
connect  David's  name  with  Ps.  ex.  would  be  reduced  from  four  to 
one. 

Isaiah.  The  following  passages  fall  into  the  same  category  with 
those  which  cite  Jeremiah  and  Joel:* 

Matt  iii.  3.  ^«a  *Hffaioo  too  npo^ijTou  Xiyovro^y  with  citation  from 
Is.  xl.  3. 

Matt  iv.  14.     ?i/.,  with  citation  from  Is.  ix.  i  flf. 

Matt  viii.  17.     id,,  with  citation  from  Is.  liii.  4- 

Matt  xii.  17.     id,,  with  citation  from  Is.  xlii.  1-4. 

Luke  iii.  4.      io^  yiypaiZTai    h   {St'iSXo}  Xoywv  *H<fatou  rod  Tcpof^Too, 
with  citation  from  Is.  xl.  3-5. 

Luke  iv.  1 7.  ^ifiXiov  zoo  Trpo^Tjroo  ^Ilaaioo,  with  citation  from  I 
Ixi.  I  ff.  This  and  the  preceding  seem  to  belong  here  rather  than  i 
the  category  of  **Hosea"  (see  above). 

John  i.  23.  xai^w^  elrrey  'Ilffaia':  6  npofiJTJ^^,  with  citation  fro: 
Is.  xliii.  3. 

*See  also  foot  note  to  page  106. 
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John  xii.  38.      ha  6  Xoyo^  ^Htraiou  rou  Ttpo^-jJTou  icXr^pto^Ji  Sv  elnsv, 

with  citation  from  Is.  liii.  i. 

John  xii.  39,  41.     cT^rcv  ^Huaiaq,  with  citation  from  Is.  vi.  9  ff. 

Acts  viii.  38,  30.  dve/tvu»<rxev  rov  irpo^TJTJ^v  'Hffacav,  with  citation 
fx-om  Is.  liii.  7.  This  probably  belongs  here,  rather  than  with 
*  *  Hosea "  (see  above). 

Acts  xxviii.  25.  itd  *H<ra{ou  rou  Ttpo^ijrou,  with  citation  from  Is. 
%ri-  9  ff. 

Rom.  ix.  27.     ^H<raia<;  dk  xpdZtt,  with  citation  from  Is.  x.  22  ff. 

Rom.  ix.  29.     "KpoetpTixsv  ^Jlffata':,  with  citation  from  Is.  i.  9. 

Rom.  x.  16.     ^Hffata^  /dp  Xi/st,  with  citation  from  Is.  liii.  i. 

Rom.  X.  20.  ^Hcaia<;  dk  droToXfia  xai  Xi/et,  with  citation  from  Is. 
l3KV.  I  ff. 

Rom.  XV.  12.     ^Haataq  Xi/et,  with  citation  from  Is.  xi.  10. 

The  following  are  utterances  of  Jesus,  and  belong  to  the  same 
category  with  the  passage  which  cites  Daniel  (see  above) : 

Matt  xiii.  14.*  ^  npo^r^Teia  'Hffatou  rj  Xi/ou<ra,  with  citation  from 
la  vi.  9  flf. 

Matt  XV.  7.      iTtpo^TJreuffev  7rsp\  ufiwv  'Haaia^  Xi/wv,  with  citation 

from  Is.  xxix.  13. 

Mark  vii.  6.  ii:pofiJTtu<rsv  ^Haaia^  .  .  .  w<7  /iYpaTtrai  8tc,  fol- 
lowed by  a  citation  from  Is.  xxix.  13. 

Thus  hr,  there  is  nothing  which  determines  the  question  for  us, 
whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  or 
of  this  or  that  portion  of  it 

But  a  passage  yet  to  be  examined,  not  only  fails  to  reverse  this  de- 
^sion,  but  strengthens  the  argument  upon  which  it  is  in  large  part 
baaed. 

This   passage   is    Mark   i.    2 :      yi^'paizrat  iv  Tip  ^Ilffata  tw  npo^TJ-nj, 

followed  A>j/,  by  a  citation  from  Mai.  iii.  i,  and  then  by  a  citation 
^*"om  Is.  xl.  3.  If  the  citation  from  Malachi  were  not  present,  the 
^la-use  would  offer  no  difficulty,  but  might  be  classed,  either  with 
**  Jeremiah  "  and  "Joel "  or  with  '*  Hosea."  But  as  the  text  stands, 
'  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  it,  f — the  author 
apparently  cites  words  of  Malachi  as  words  of  Isaiah.     There  are 

■*It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the  parallel,  Mark  iv.  12,  where  no 

P^'ophct  is  named,  reports  Jesus*  words  more  accurately.     (See,  espe- 

^^Uy,  Weiss,  MarcuseiJangelium,  p.  145,  and  Maithiiusevangelium, 

P-  341).     In  that  case  Ultraioo  belongs  here  to  the  Evangelist,  and  the 

passage  falls  into  the  category  of  Jeremiah  and  Joel. 

t^  BDL  Vulg.  Orig.  and  all  critical  edd. 
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three  classes  of  attempts  to  explain  this  difficulty  away.     One  seeks 
to  do  so  by  dwelling  on  the  appropriateness  of  including  the  whole 
range  of  prophecy,    "from  Isaiah  to  Malachi,"  in  the  prediction 
about  Christ's  Forerunner.     But  surely  that  is  a  design  which  would 
need  to  be  expressed  with  some  clearness,  if  it  were  to  accomplish  its 
result.     Another  tries  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  citation 
from  Malachi  on  the  ground  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah.     But  Isaiah's  prophecy  is 
more  concrete  and  intelligible  in  its  application  to  John,  than  the 
other.     Neither  does  a  commentary  generally  precede  the  text  it  is 
designed  to  explain.     This  cannot  be  the  relation  of  the  two  cited 
passages.     Another  tries  a  mechanical  explanation;  Turpie  (p.  52) 
gives  a  crude  form  of  this:   ^*  iv  tw  'Hata  rai  7:po^7JT7j  would  thus  be 
//id  name  of  the  book  from  which  Mark  quotes,  which   might  contain 
more  writings  than  Isaiah's  only.     Now,  may  we  not  suppose,  then, 
that  Isaiah's  name  was  given  to  a  division  of  the  sacred  writings,  be- 
cause his  name  was  placed  first  in  it,  or  for  some  other  reason,  and 
that  Mark  consequently  described  the  division  by  its  usual  well- 
known  name?"     We  might  refute  Turpie  by  Turpie,  for  he  says 
elsewhere  (p.  158),  that  '*the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
named  *the  book  of  Moses,'  not  because  they  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  [or  'for  some  other  reason?']  but  because  he  wrote  them."      But 
we  may  be  permitted,  further,  to  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  the 
(doubtless)  abundant  testimony  which  must,   on   Turpie's   theor>', 
have  once  been  extant,  to  the  effect  that  of  "a  division  of  the  sacred 
writings"  which  contained  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  Isaiah  was  the  "usual 
and  well-known  name  ?"     So  every  supposition  as  to  a  possible  ex- 
planation from   the  heading  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Minor  Prophets  is 
devoid  of  proof.     The  substitution  of  n'^y^''  for  yc^in,  ox' Hi  AIM 
for  QIHE  needs  some  evidence  if  it  is  to  be  accepted. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  ignore  the  difficulty  altogether.     If  Mark 
had  been,  as  he  wrote,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Isaiah  was  not  the 
author  of  the  first  citation,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  as  ifl 
Isaiah  were  the  author.     No  Englishman  or  American  with  a  cleaa 
remembrance  of  what  were  Shakespeare's  words  and  what  Milton's, 
could  write: 

''As  Milton  says: 

'* '  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 


I   •! 


The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose.' 
"  *  But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his  tongue 
Dropped  manna;  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
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The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.'  " — (Parad.  Lost,  ii.  112,  ff.) 

We  conclude  that  the  citation-formula  is  here  not  an  authoritative 
g^vide  to  the  real  authorship  of  the  words  which  immediately  follow, 
SLTid  it  is  thus  all  the  more  evident  that  the  argument  in  the  case  of 
*  *  Jeremiah  "  was  correct,  and  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
Urom  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  which 
Yxars  Isaiah's  name.* 

We  have  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Pen- 
t^iteuch.  The  name  of  Moses  occurs  some  eighty  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  number  of  passages  to  be  considered  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  this,  since  the  name  of  Moses  is  sometimes  re- 
Plated  in  the  same  immediate  connection.  We  have  fifty-eight  New 
l^estament  passages  to  examine,  and  these  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows, using  the  words  of  the  Revised  Version  for  convenience  sake, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  some  of  the  citations: 

(l.) — WORDS    OF   JESUS. 

(<7.)  Referring  to  acts  of  Moses: 

1.  John  iii.  14.     As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil- 

derness. 

2.  John  vi.  32.     It  was  not  Moses  that  gave  you  the  bread 

out  of  heaven. 
(3.)  Referring  to  Moses  as  lawgiver,  in  general: 

I.  Matt,  xxiii.  2.     The  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  on  Moses' 
seat. 

*The  question  as  to  How  the  mistake  occurred  need  not  here  be  elab- 
orately discussed.      Meyer  attributes   it   to  an  error  of  memory  on 
Mark's  part,  resulting  from  the  similarity  in  contents  of  the  two  pas- 
^a.ges,  their  frequent  employment  in  the  same  connection,  and  the  more 
prominent  place  and  richer  contents  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.     If  Mark 
^rote  on  the  basis  of  earlier  documents,  then  we  might  suppose  that 
Matthew,  who  gives  the  two  citations  in  different  places  (Is.  xl.  3,  at- 
tributed to  Isaiah,  Matt.  iii.  3,  and   Mai.  iii.  i,  attributed  to  no  one. 
Matt.  xi.  10),  shows  us  their  original  connection,  and  that  Mark,  who 
docs  not  elsewhere  cite  Old  Testament  prophecies,  has  combined  them. 
It  would  then  be  intelligible,  that  in  writing,  where  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a  more  or  less  mechanical  error,  when  the  words  of  older 
documents  are  combined,  both  citations  should  be  attributed  to  the 
famous  prophet,  to  whom  the  second  was  attributed  by  Matthew,  and 
presumably  in  the  document  which  Mark  had  before  him. 
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2.  John  vii.  19.     Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law? 

Or  as  giver  of  particular  laws: 

3.  Matt  viii.  4.      Offer  the  gift  that   Moses  commandec:^. 

(Law  for  purification  of  leper,  Lev.  xiv.) 

4.  Mark  i.  44>     Td, 

5.  Luke  V.  14.     Id. 

6.  Matt  xix.  8.     Moses    .     .     .     suffered  you  to  put  away 

your  wives.     (Ref.  to  Deut  xxiv.,  iff.) 

7.  Mark  vii.  10.     Moses  said,    Honor  thy  father  and   thy 

mother.     (Ref.  to  Ex.  xx.  12,  or  Deut  v.  16.) 

8.  John  vii.  22,  23.     For  this  cause  hath  Moses  given  you 

circumcision  (not  that  it  is  of  Moses,,  but  of  the  Others). 
.  .  .  If  a  man  receives  circumcision  on  the  Sabbath, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  may  not  be  broken.  (Ref.  to 
Levit  xii.  3.) 
(c.)  Speaking  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  Law  of  Moses,  or  *•  Moses" 
(=Book  of  Moses): 

1.  Mark  xii.  26.     Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses, 

in  the  place  concerning  the  Bush?     (Ref.  to  Ex.  iii.  6.) 

2.  Luke  xvi.  29,  31.     Moses  and  the  prophets. 

3.  Luke  xxiv.  44.     All  things    .     .     .     which  are  written  in 

the  law  of  Moses. 
(</.)  Citing  words  on  the  (oral  or  written)  authority  of  Moses: 

1.  Mark  x.  3,  5.     What  did  Moses  command  you  ?     .     .     . 

For  your  hardness  of  heart  he  wrote  you  this  command- 
ment    (Parallel  with  Matt  xix.  8.) 

2.  Luke  XX.  37.     Moses  shewed,   in  the  place  concerning  the 

Bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  God  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham.    (Parallel  with  Mark  xii.  26.) 

3.  John  V.  45-47.      There   is  one  that  accuseth  you,   <7wi 

Moses,  on  whom  ye  have  set  your  hope.     For  if  ye  be- 
lieved Moses  ye  would  believe  me;  for  he  wrote  of  me. 
But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe 
my  words  ? 
Here  are  sixteen  passages.     The  two  under  (a. )  have  no  bearing"" 
on  our  question.     Neither  have  the  eight  under  (3.).     For  to  saj 
that  Moses  gave  the  law,  or  certain  laws,  is  not  to  say  that  he  him- 
self wrote  down  the  law,  or  these  laws,  still  less  that  he  wrote  th( 
Pentateuch,  which  contains  the  laws  and  much  besides.     The  threi 
passages  under  (r.)  are  inconclusive  for  the  same  reason  that  "Hosea 
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^Rottt-   ix.  25)  is  inconclusive  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, \>ook  which  goes  by  the  name  of  that  prophet     (See  above, 
undci  HosEA.)     Under  (^.),  Mark  x.  3,  5  is  satisfied  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  Moses  wrote  what  Deut.  xxxi.  9  (cf.  v.  24)  says  he  wrote; 
but  this  is  not  even  equivalent  to  the  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
still  less  to  the  whole  Pentateuch.     Luke  xx.    37  need  not  express 
anything  more  than  that  Moses  was  authority  for  the  account  of  the 
scene  at  the  Bush,  without  involving  his  authorship  of  the  book  or 
document  containing  the  account,  still  less  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
vhoie.*    In  John  v.  45-47,  we  find  mention  of  Moses  as  having 
'written,  and  of  writings  of  Moses,  familiar,  as  such,  to  the  Jews.  These 
'writings  are  considered  under  the  aspect  of  prophecy  concerning 
Christ     Now  whether  we  regard  the  expressions,  **  he  wrote  of  me," 
*nd  "his  writings,"  as  referring  to  a  single  prophecy  contained  in 
Ae  writings,  or  to  several  single  prophecies,  or  to  the  whole  proph- 
etic tenor  or  the  writings,  the  passage  does  not  teach  the  Mosaic 
Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.     If  it  were  highly  probable,  on  other 
founds,  that  Moses  wrote  Genesis,  and  nothing  more,  we  could  not 
from  this  passage  prove  that  he  wrote  anything  more,  except  by  de- 
fying the  Messianic  character  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  or  xii.  3.     If  it  were 
highly  probable,  on  other  grounds,  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy 
and  nothing  more,  we  could  not  from  this  passage  prove  that  he 
^rote  anything  more,  except  by  denying  the  Messianic  character  of 
^ut  xviii.  15-19.     If  it  were  highly  probable,  on  other  grounds, 
^t  Moses  wrote  only  some  part  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Penta- 
teocb,  our  passage  would  not  stand  in  the  way,  unless  the  part  so 
attributed  to  him  should  contain  nothing  which  could  be  regarded 
^prophecy,  whether  direct  or  typical,  of  the  Messiah. 
The  language  of  Jesus  is  therefore  inconclusive. 

(2). — WORDS   OF   INSPIRED   MEN. 

(<*- )  Referring  to  acts  of  Moses,  or  Moses  as  a  historical  character: 

1.  Matt  xvii.  3,  4.     Transfiguration. 

2.  Mark  ix.  4,  5.     Id, 

3.  Luke  ix.  30,  33.     Id. 

4.  Rom.  v.  14.     f  Death  reigned  from  Adam  until  Moses. 

^cither  ought  the  probability  to  be  overlooked,  that  Mark  has  given 
the  more  accurate  form  of  Jesus'  words.     (See  Weiss,  Marcusaran- 
^^^'**».  p.  399-) 
* -fbis  passage  might  possibly  fall  under  (^.). 


f     ■  < 
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S    Ktin    1     ::      5  (i-  lit  sa:u  i£  MoBfSi.     fRsT.  tD  £i.  xim.  19.X 

Ct/'   .:    '     :.      l..i:x  TiO-   iDOfc:  sKadiastiy  upon ^ iace of 

.Mlis^i  r.iiL  art  no:  as  Moms.  «•*''  P«n  *  ^^ 

u-^»cjr   :.!-  ;tiV'_        K-::'   i:  L\  iron'.   29.  C". 
I    ::'!:!!.    ::  A;  'aiiTi-r  aiiL  'amtrrs.witiistDod  Moscs. 

t^    Ht.    ..    ::   r      •  .i:::i:u  as  also  was  MoKS    .    .   • 

\\uri:  ■  u  iTiirr:  jri^--  tnar  Mobs     .     -     .     And  Moses  in-       — 

Ofrtn    V.  d;    fall:;!!!. 

it    \\k\    ii.    I'l      Tiir-  ii:a:  camt  out  of  ^Egypi  by  Moses. 

;:.   H*:l    v;,     5      Mi»s*ri  ir  wa-T»^c  o*'  GoL.     -/Rcl.  to  El  i^r.  40.         - 

\z    K-i     .    x;.  ::>      i-y    fmii    Moses,   whcr.    he  was  born,  etc 

K*r\  ii   L.\  i.  I    : :  f:  :  xi..  2:.  eu.. 
;3    H*r:      :.  :::.     Mjb^s  bJaiL  I  exceedingly  tear  and  qual^c. 

:^    'li'jt  '^      r,';i.:»i::^:  l:»:"j:  ::tt  :»dl:;  of  Moses. 

UK  '.'    :ii».'y:  ;;i^^^^a::»r^  L't  iitiiru.:  i:  expiain,  hisiancalllT,  !»- ^1  « 

2  'Jill.    ::  .  K     \W.    :.:.    2:     'uit  L      i-Li:  it  is  ncc  ai  all  difficnltlo        ^= 
b*x-  lixa:  *.ii«r\  iza'.t  li.  l»*rLr.ui:  :»i.  lijt  Luiti;>Tsb:p  of  ^w  Pentatcocn. 

1.  Lui.»:    :.  zz      ?u--Lii^:.'^r.  arrziriin^  lo  the   law  of  Moses.  — 

2.  ''j'.r.  :    ]-.     Trit  l^w  \vl.s  r^^er.  bv  Moses. 

3.  A-'b  .*.:..  :v^.     C'_.-'iC  :.:.:  \yz    usiiSed  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

4.  A'.'t     v   ri*     Tr.-./*- ttEihes:  i.::  the  Jews      .      .      -      to  for-  - 

tak*:  Mob^^b.  •.t!..'^  thtn:  r.ot  to  circumcise  their  diildren,  -^ 

!.♦:';•  fi»:r  to  v\a.ti  a':tr  iht  custonis.  ^  _^ 

5.  Jit:-,   vii.  14.     Judah.  as  to  which  iribe  Moses  spake  nothing        ^2 

6.  \W;.  y.  2>..     A  man  that  hath  set  at  nought  Moses' law dicth.        — 

'RtI.  to  Deut.  ^v:i.  2-7. 

7.  H'b.  i.'.i'y.  20.T      When     even-    commandment    had    been 

i>j>»okeri  by  Mobts  i:nto  all  the  people  according  to  the  law,         ■- 
}.':  took  ti'.e  blood  of  the  cahes  and  the  goats,     .     .     .    say- 
ifig,  'l\th  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  etc. 
(r.)  Kirf^rrrin-  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and   **  Moses"  (=Book  of 
Mosehj: 

1.  Lukf:  xxiv.  27.     beginning  from  Moses  and  all  the  prophets. 

2.  A<  Is  \v.  21.     Moses      .      .      .      hath  in  every  city  them  that 

prca^jh  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues. 

*  VVtt  do  rnu  raise  the  (iueslion  whether  this  utterance  should  be  re- 
garded as  inspirefh 

t  Vcr,  K/'  luight  be  classed  under  {a.),  and  ver.  20. 
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3.  Acts  xxviii.  23.     Persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both 

from  the  law  of  Moses,  etc. 

4.  I  Cor.  ix.  9.     It  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt 

not  muzzle  the  ox,  etc.    (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxv.  4.) 
5-2  Cor.  iii.  15.     Whensoever  Moses  is  read. 

1*^^  s^ven  passages  under  (^),  and  the  five  under  (r.)  are  thus  all 
pcoticl  usive.     (See  above. ) 

0^-)       Citing  words  on  the  (oral  or  written)  authority  of  Moses: 

1.  Acts  iii.  22,  23.     Moses  indeed  said.r      (Ref.  to  Deut.  xviii. 

15,  ff.) 

2.  Acts  vii.  yj.    This  is  that  Moses  which  said.     {Id,) 

3.  Acts  xxvi.  22.     What  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should 

come. 

4.  Rom.  X.  5.      Moses   writeth   that  the   man   that  doeth   the 

righteousness.     (Ref.  to  Levit.  xviii.  5.) 

5.  Rom.  X.  19.     Moses  saith.     (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxxii.  21.) 

'*  2  and  5  under  (</.)  affirm  that  Moses  said  what  Deuteronomy 
,  *P  he  said;  3  belongs  with  John  v.  45-47,  (see  above);  4  may  be 
^^*^sed  with  the  citations  from  Jeremiah  and  Joel,  already  discussed, 
or  may  refer  to  some  document  or  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(^•)  Coming  under  none  of  the  previous  heads  is  Rev.  xv.  3. 
^'^^y  sing  the  song  of  Moses, — /.  e.,  a  nnc  song,  of  which  Moses  is 
*athor,  or  joint-author. 

^he  thirty-two  passages  thus  considered  are  all  inconclusive. 

^ut  it  may  be  said  that  the  current  belief  of  the  time  was  that 
"oses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.     Jesus  and  his  apostles  used  words  sus- 
<fpti'6/^  of  that  interpretation,-  and   must   have  been  understood  as 
^^nienancing  that  view.     But  this  they  could  not  have  permitted,  if 
"*^  view  was  wrong. 
Tile  reply,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel  (see  above),  is  twofold: 
^i^st.     It  is  by  no  means  absolutely  certain  that  the  current  belief 
^  ^e  time,  in  Palestine,  made  Moses  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
^^  Pentateuch  itself  certainlv  makes  no  direct  assertion  of  this,* 
^t\\\\^i  13  there  anything,  from  Joshua  to  Malachi,  which  tends  to 
show  that  Moses  wrote  anything  more  than  the  Pentateuch  says  he 
▼TOicf    The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Apocr\*phal  Books  of  the  Old 

*The  passages  in  which  it  is  said  or  clearly  implied  that  Moses  wrote 
something  are  these  Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,  xxxiv.  27,  28;  Num.  x.xxiii.  2; 
Deut  XXXI.  9,  19,  22,  24. 

tThere  are  references  in  plenty  to  Moses  as  lawgiver,  to  the  "  Law  of 
Moses,"  ••  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  and  "  Book  of  Moses,"  but  we 
Ijavc  already  seen  how  entirely  inconclusive  these  expressions  are  as  to 
tht  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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Testament.      Down  to/  the  very  time  of  Christ  there  is  no  eviderm 
that  the  Jews  believed  Moses  to  have  written  the  Pentateuch  as    a 
whole.     The  view  comes  first  to  light  with  Philo  and  Josephus,     in 
the  first  Christian  century.'*^     But  Philo  does  not  stand  in  the  line     of 
Palestinian  tradition,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Josephus  d 
At  all  events,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  if  the  Palestin 
Jews  believed  that  Moses  gave  the  Pentateuch  the  literary  form  whiob 
it  had  in  their  time,  the  Palestinian  author  of  IV.  Ezra  (xiv.  9  ff".  } 
could — also  in  the  first  century — represent  Ezra  as  putting  the  Pen- 
tateuch, by  his  restoration  of  it,  into  the  literary  form  in  which    t.lic 
author  and  his  contemporaries  knew  it, — without  a  single  mention,    of 
Moses,  or  allusion  to  him  as  the  original  author.      The  often-cited 
passage  of  the  Bababathra;  14b,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have  written 
**  his  book"  (=Pentateuch),  except  the  last  eig^t  verses, — differing 
in  this  important  exception  from   Philo  and  Josephus — is  too  late  to 
determine  the  question  as  to  the  belief  of  Christ's  time.f 

In  the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  twelve  passages  in  which  the 
name  of  Moses  is  employed  by  uninspired  persons: 

(a.)  Moses  as  lawgiver: 

I.  Matt.  xix.  5.    Why  did   Moses  command  to  give   a  bill     ^' 

divorcement?     (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxiv.  i.) 
I.  Matt.  xxii.  24.     Moses  said,  If  a  man  die,  etc.     (Ref.  to  Det^  ^' 

XXV.  5.) 

3.  Mark  x.  4.==Matt.  xix.  5. 

4.  John  [viii.  5].     In  the  law,  Moses   commanded  us  to  stor"^ 

such.     (Ref.  to  Levit.  xx.  10.) 

5.  Acts  vi.   I.     Change   the    customs  which    Moses    deliver^^ 

unto  us.  ^ 

6.  Acts  XV.  I.     Be  circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses.  (Re- 

to  Levit.  xii.  3,  etc.) 

7.  Acts  XV.  5.     Keep  the  law  of  Moses. 

(/v.)  Moses  as  object  of  personal  veneration: 

1.  John  ix.  28,  29.     We  are  disciples  of  Moses    ...     we  kno 

that  God  hath  spoken  unto  Moses. 

2.  Acts  vi.  II.     Blasphemous  words  against  Moses. 

(f. )  Moses  as  a  writer: 


*E,  g.,  Philo,  Vita  Mas.  ii.  8,  iii.  39,  etc.  Josephus  Pre/.  Afiti 
Antiq.  i.  I,  i;  iv.  8,  48;  xvii.  6,  3;   Cent.  Ap,  i.  8,  etc. 

fFor  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  points,  see  an  article,  "The  N 
Testament  and  the  Pentateuch,  IV.",  in  \\\^  Independent,  Mar.  29,  18 
where  also  some  other  kindred  matters  are  treated. 
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1.  Mark  zii.  19.     Moses  wrote  unto  us  (Ref.  to  Deut.  xxv.  5,  and 
for  the  writing,  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  9.  24.) 

2.  Luke  XX.  28.    Id, 

3.  John  i.  45.     Him,  of  whom   Moses  in  the  law    .     .     .     did 
write.    (Similar  to  John  v.  45-47,  q.  v^ 

Not  only  do  not  these  twelve  passages  prove  the  popular  belief  in 
•Closes' authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  but  the  omission  of 
Closes'  name  in  every  one  of  the  twenty- three  instances  where  Gen- 
esis cited  in  the  New  Testament, — particularly  with  the  citation  of 
'<n.  ii.    24.  in  Matt.   xix.   4  flf-,    (notice,  on    the   other   hand,  the 
laphatic  position  of  **  Moses"  in  ver.  7, — ri  ouy  Mwo^^^  iveretXaro), 
-xid  Mark  x.  6, — suggests  the  inquiry  whether  he  can  be  thought  to 

ive  written  that  book.* 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  foregoing  considerations  do  not 

rjprcnv  the  existence  in   Palestine,  at  Christ's  time,  of  a  belief  in 
Closes' authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;!  they  do,  however,  show  that 
^fcis  belief  is  not  so  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  as  is  commonly 
^-^umed,  and  that  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supposing 
i^  to  have  existed,  and  in  favor  of  different  traditions  on  the  subject 
But,  secondh\  even  if  it  did  exist,  and   the  people  to  whom  Christ 
^-nd  his  inspired   followers  spoke  understood  their  language  in  that 
s«nse,  the  question  is  not  thereby  determined.     It  must  be  remem- 
^^Xred  that  the  opinion  of  Philo  and  Josephus — which  alone  can  be 
Supposed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  contemporar)*  Palestine, — in- 
cluded the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  5-12.      If  Jesus  and 
^e  inspired  men,  then,  by  their  language,  authorized  any  such  view, 
^tnaust  have  been  precisely  this  view.     Those,  therefore,  who  are  not 
filing  to  attribute  these  eight  verses  to  Moses,  cannot  claim  that  the 
^^thorship  of  the    Pentateuch    is   settled   by    the   popular   belief  of 
^Jirist's  time.     But  it  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  we  have  no  right 
^^  demand  of  revealed  truth,  whether  delivered  by  Jesus  or  through 
'^'s  followers,  that  it  shall  set  right  all  the  false  opinions  of  the  men 
^^  >^hom   it  comes,  when   these  do  not  affect  the  substance  or  the 
^^nctions  of  the  revelation.     It  is  never,  in  a  single  instance,  of  con- 
^^uence  to  the  purposes  of  their  teaching,  that  when  Jesus  and  his 

*See  Independent,  Mar.  29,  1883. 

t  If  Rom.  X.  5  falls  into  the  category  of  the  passages  which  cite  Jere- 

^^ah  (cf.  Enoch)  and  Joel,  then  it  would  tend  to  prove  that  Paul  had 

^His  belief.     Luke  xx.  37  would  perhaps  come  under  the  same  head,  if 

^^  is  the  Evangelist  who,  by  the  form  of  his  sentence,  connects  Moses  so 

closely  with  Ex.  iii.  6. 
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followers  speak  of  Moses,  they  should  be  understood  as  saying  or 
implying  that  he  wrote  the  Pentateuch.     They  make  great  use  of  his 
authority  as   lawgiver   and  prophet,  but  that  is  unimpaired,  if  the 
Pentateuch  contains  his  laws  and  prophecy, — whether  he,  or  somebody 
centuries  later,  put  the  Pentateuch  into  its  present  form.       In  other 
cases  we  never  think  of  criticizing  men  who  quote,  as  an  authors 
words,  what  he  really  did  say,  and  what  those  whom  they  address 
believe  him  to  have  said,  merely  because  the  audience  holds  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  he  said  certain  other  things  which  have  no  necessary- 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.      There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
apply  any  other  standard  to  Jesus  and  his  followers.      If  they  could 
let  the  wrong  physics  and  astronomy  of  their  time  pass  unquestioned, 
then  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  correct  the  popular  belief 
about  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  that,  too,  was  incorrect. 
(See  further  under  Daniel.  ) 

The  case  in  regard  to  Moses,  and  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, is,  then,  as  follows: 

(i.)    Words  of  Jesus,  -        -        -        -     i6  passages,  inconclusive. 

(2.)     Words  of  inspired  men,      -        -        -     32  passages,  inconclusive. 
(3.)     Words  of  uninspired  men,  -        -        -     12  passages,  inconclusive. 

60  passages,  inconclusive. 
Counted  twice, 2 

Total, 58 

From  these  passages  we  may  deduce: 

That  Moses  was  a  great  lawgiver; 

That,  in  particular,  he  ordained  the  Sabbath-law,  uttered  the  fifth 
commandment,  prescribed  circumcision,  a  purification-offering  for  a 
cleansed  leper,  and  the  brother's  marriage  of  his  deceased  brother's 
wife;  that  he  allowed  divorce,  under  certain  conditions;    and  that  he 
wrote  of  Christ.     Further  than  this,  the  New  Testament  does  not  al- 
low us  to  go.     His  laws  and  his  writings  may  have  been  preserved  in 
separate  documents,  written  by  different  hands.     They  may  have^ 
been  edited,  combined  with  other  documents  of  various  authorships 
and  date,  and  our  Pentateuch  have  been  so  constituted,  generation^ 
or  centuries  after  Moses'  time.     When,  or  by  whom,  the  Pentateuch 
was  put  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  is  not  determined  by  th*-- 
words  of  Christ. 
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The  following  summary  ^-ill  conclude  this  paper: 

The  Old  Testament  Books  number 39 

Not  cited  in  the  New  Testament, 13 

Cited  in  the  New  Testament, 26 

Cited  with  no  mention  of  a  person's  name, 16 

Cited  in  connection  with  a  person's  name,       .        -        -        .        -    10 

These    ten    are    Exodus,    Leviticus,    Deuteronomy,    Samuel  (?), 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel.     In  connection  with 
^^  persons  mentioned  with  the  citations  from  these  books,  we  have 
c^mined  all  the  passages  which  concerned  our  subject: 

Samuel,       .--- i 

Daniel, i 

Hosea, i 

Joel, I 

Jeremiah, ----2 

David, 10 

Isaiah, 20 

Moses, ---58 

Hxcept  in  the  case  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  ex.,  which  the  argument  of  the 

context  where  they  are  cited  necessarily  assigns  to  David,  and  except 

in  the  case  of  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  the  Pentateuch 

and  the  New  Testament  alike  assign  to  Moses,   the  questions  of 

authorship  which  arise  in  studying  the  Old  Testament  receive  no 

conclusive  answer  from  the  New. 
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That  Hebrew  manuscripts  existed  at  a  very  early  time,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Mishna  Sopherim,  vi.  4.: 
**R.  Simon  ben  Lakish  says,  three  codices  (of  the  Pentateuch)  were 
found  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  one  of  which  had  the  reading  ryxp, 

the  other  '•ip'ltCJ?],     and  the  third  differed  in  the  number  of  passages 

wherein  x^"l  is  read  with  ^./od.    Thus  in  the  one  codex  it  was  written 
ryp,  dwelling  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27),  whilst  the  other  two  codices  had 

n.v'yo  ;  the  reading  of  the  two  was  therefore  declared  valid,  whereas 

that  of  the  one  was  invalid.     In  the  second  codex,  again,  ^tCltOJO  ^'^ 

found  (Exod.  xxiv.  1 1),  whilst  the  other  two  codices  had  ^"ly^'DK ; 

the  reading  in  which  the  two  codices  agreed  was  declared  valid,  and 
that  of  the  one  invalid.  In  the  third  codex,  again,  there  were  only 
nine  passages  which  had  fc^'^n  written  with  a  fod  (as  it  is  generally 
written  x*n  with  a  Vau),  whereas  the  other  two  had  eleven  passages; 
the  readings  of  the  two  were  declared  valid,  and  those  of  the  one 
invalid.  *'  The  minute  prescriptions  contained  in  the  Talmud  concern- 
ing the  material,  color,  letters,  writing  instruments,  etc.,  for  the  manu- 
scripts, only  prove  the  fact  that  such  manuscripts  existed,  otherwise 
St.  Jerome  could  not  have  written  ''veterum  librorum  fides  de 
Hebraicis  voluminibus  examinanda  est."  {Episi.  ad  Luinium),  The 
greatest  care  was  exhibited  in  writing  of  MSS.,  and  three  mistakes 
were  sufficient  to  make  a  copy  naught.  (Tr.  Menathoth^  fol.  29, 
col.  2.) 

When  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  no  longer  attractive  amid  the 
disorder  and  frequent  closing  of  the  Babylonian  academies,  and  ulte- 
rior development  of  the  traditions  became  exhausted,  attention  was 
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more  directed  to  Scripture.  The  number  of  MSS.  increased,  espe- 
cially as  to  them  the  various  systems  of  vowels  and  accents  of  the 
Massorah,  together  with  the  first  elements  of  grammar,  were  ap- 
I>«nded.  But  not  all  of  these  MSS.  are  now  extant;  some  are  only 
known  from  the  quotations  made  from  them  by  different  writers. 
The  most  famous  of  these  lost  MSS.  is 

The  Codex  Hillelis, 

As  to  the  name  of  this  codex,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

^'"om  Jewish  history  we  know  that  there  were  two  by  the  name  of 

Hillel;  one  who  lived  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  called  Hillel 

•^-,  the  Great,  the  other  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 

^^Ued  Hillel  II.      Some,  as  Schikhard  {/us  Regium  Hebraeorum,  ed. 

Carpzov,  Lipsiae  1674,  p.  39),  Cuneus  {De  RepubL  Hebr.,  p.  159), 

attributed  this  codex   to  the  older  Hillel;  others,  as  D.  Gans  in  his 

^ztmah  David,  Buxtorf  {Traciaius  de punciorum  vocalium^  etc.,  Basil. 

*^48,  p.  353),  attributed  it  to  the  younger  Hillel.    A  third  opinion  is 

that  this  codex  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  at 

Hilla,  a  town  built  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babel:  so  Fiirst  {Ge- 

^chichte  des  Karderthums^    p.    22  sq.    138,    note    14),    and    Ginsburg 

{li^vitas  Massoreih  ha-Massoreih,  p.  260,  note  40). 

But  neither  of  these  opinions  seems  to  be  correct.  Against  the 
the  first  two  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Abraham  ben  Samuel 
^akkuio\  who,  in  his  Book  0/  Genealogies,  entitled  **Sepher  Yuchasin," 
says  that  when  he  saw  the  remainder  of  the  codex  (circa  A.  D.  1500) 
>t  -was  900  years  old.  His  words  are  these:  **  In  the  year  4956,  on 
the  28th  day  of  Ab  (/'.  e,  in  1196,  better  11 97),  there  was  a  great 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  from  the  two  king- 
<ioms  which  came  to  besiege  it.  It  was  then  that  the  twenty-four 
^cred  books,  which  were  written  long  ago,  about  the  year  600,  by 
R^abbi  Moses  ben  Hillel,  in  an  exceedingly  correct  manner,  and  after 
^hich  all  copies  were  corrected,  were  taken  away.  I  saw  the  remain- 
*ng  two  portions  of  the  same,  viz.,  the  earlier  Prophets  (/*.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings),  and  the  later  Prophets  (/.  e.  Isaiah,  Jere- 
*^iah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets) — written  in  large  and 
*^^autiful  characters,  which  were  brought  to  Portugal  and  sold  in 
-Africa,  where  they  still  are,  having  been  written  900  years  ago. 
Kinachi,  in  his  Grammar  on  Numb.  xv.  4,  says  that  the  Pentateuch 
^^  this  codex  was  extant  in  Toleti."  {Vuchasin,  ed.  Filipowski, 
■*-<^ndon  1857,  p.  2  20^).      From   this  statement  it  may  be  deduced 

Comp.  my  art.  in  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
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that  this  codex  was  written  about  the  seventh  century.  As  to  the  third 
opinion,  deriving  the  name  from  Hilla,  a  town  near  Babel,  we  may  dis- 
miss it  as  very  ingenious.  A  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Strack 
{Prolegomena,  p.  i6),  who  says:  "  fortasse  tamen  recte  cogitabis  eum  c 
numero  rmv  C'^-^^^D  ^^  Hispania  fuisse."  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  critic  Jedidja  Norzi  (x  1630),  who  remarks  on  Genes,  i.  5:  "  He 
was  a  very  good  Masoretic  scholar  and  a  scribe  in  the  city  of  Toletola" 

(N^^iO''^i:o  I'^yn  n%-i  nDOi  n-TtODn  iiyn  cdh  iTh  nih) 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  be  about  the  derivation  of  its  name,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  codex  is  very  important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  Hebrew  text,  as  the  many  quotations  which  we  find  in 
Norzi's  critical  commentary,  entitled  ^'^  priDD  {minhath  shai),  pub- 
lished Mantua  1742-44,  Vienna  1813,  Warsaw  1860-66,  and  in  Lon- 
zano's  critical  work,  entitled  ni^H  11N  C^''  lorak). 

In  the  twelfth  century  this  codex  was  perused  by  the  Jewish  gram- 
marian, Jacob  ben  Eleazar,  as  David  Kimchie  testifies  in  his  grammat- 
ical work  Michlul  (ed.  Fiirth  1793,  fol.  78  col.  2,  where  we  read:  nnr^ 

nCn  nHn  n^'mn  n\f^N  CD'^m:^'-  ^^  and  rabbi  Jacob  ben  Eleazar 

writes  that  in  the  codex  Hillel,  which  is  at  Toletola,  he  found  that  the 
daleth  in  ')'Tin  was  raphe  (Deut.  xii.  11),  and  fol.  127  col.  2  in  fine,  he 
writes:  "  R.  Jacob  ben  Eleazar  writes,  that  in  the  codex  Hillel,  which  is  at 
Toletola,  the  word  ngXP  ^^  written  with  a  tzere  (^"^^^J^  l^pn  njJXH  N^ 

Lev.  vi.  10). 

We  now  subjoin  from  Lonzano,  Norzi  and  other  critics,  some  readings 
of  the  codex  Hillel: — 

Gen.  iv.  8. — In  some  editions  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  space 

left  between  VHN  ^^^  ^T^l »  ^^^^  *s  marked  in  the  margin  by  XpOD  »  ^-  ^'i 
space.  The  LXX.  Sam.,  Syr.,  Vulg.  and  Jerus.  Targ.  add, "  let  us  go  into 
the  field."  The  space  we  have  referred  to  is  found  in  the  editions  ol 
Buxtorf,  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  Walton,  Nissel.  H utter,  Clodius,  Van  dei 
Hooght.  But,  says  Lonzano,  ^\\^  piska  is  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  foi 
in  the  MSS.  which  he  consulted  and  in  codex  Hillel  is  no  space.  The 
addition,  "  let  us  go  into  the  field,"  is  not  found  by  Symmachus,  Theo- 
dotion  and  Onkelos.  Even  Origen  remarks,  dtikt^wjxsv  elq  to  Tzidtov  ii 
Tuj  ^EjSpaixw  00  yiypaiZTat  (Tom.  II.  30). 

Gen.  ix.  29. — A  great  many  codd.  and  edd.  read  ^"^n^^ ,  but  codei 
Hillel  "^n^^ 

Gen.  xix.  16. — non^n^^ »    ^^^^  Lonzano   remarks    that  the   second 

mem  is  written  with  kamez  in  codd.  and  in  cod.  Hillel.  In  the  editior 
of  Baer  and  Delitzsch  the  word  is  thus  written  HDnQH^I 

Gen.  xix.  20. — ^J  H^^SN »  Lonzano  says  that  j<3  is  raphe,  but  in 

Hillel  it  is  with  a  dagesh.  In  Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis  it  is  written 
raphe. 
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Gen.  xxvii.  25. — "^  ^^'^> ,  in  the  cod.  Hillel,  says  Lonzano,  the  accent 

darga  is  in  the  yod.     In  our  editions  it  is  in,  or  rather  under,  the  beth, 
Baer  and  Delitzsch  follow  the  cod.  Hillel. 
Gen.  xxxix.  6. — HN^^  »  Norzi  remarks  that  the  Hillel  codex  writes 

•       • 

lUpo  with  tgere. 
Gen.  xlii.  16. — -tioxn  »  ^^  ^^^  margin  of  an  old  codex,  belonging  now 

to  Dr.  S.  Baer,  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  Delitzsh,  it  is  written  ^IDNH  hhrO  ^-  ^•»  ^^  ^^^ 

cod.  Hillel  the  reading  is  with  segol. 
Gen.  xlvi.  13. — ,11^'),  on  this  word  Lonzano  remarks  that  in  Hillel 

T  ; 

^nd  other  codd.  the  vau  is  raphe,  1.  €.,  niDI 

T  \ 

Hxod.  X.  9. — I3jpp'^ ,  in  Hillel,  remarks  Lonzano,  it  is  written  x^D 

"l^'i  I.  e..  plenc,  li'i^pn^ 

£xod.  xxxvii.  8. — ;3')'n^,  in  Hillel  and  in  some  other  codd.,  remarks 

Lonzano,  it  is  written  with  a  makkeph. 

Josh.  xxi.  35, 36. — Cod.  Kennic.  No.  357,  reads  in  the  margin  ^3'>\jo  ^ 
^^^,-Q  C'^plDD  ^y^T\  1^t< »  ^'  ^'*  these  two  verses  are  not  found  in  the 
codex  Hillel.  Similar  is  the  remark  in  a  manuscript  formerly  belong- 
ingr  to  H.  Lotze,  of  Leipzig. 

Prov.  viii.  16.  A  great  many  codd.  editions  and  ancient  versions, 
*s  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Targum,  and  even  the  Graecus  Venetus,  read  here 
P^^  ^CDtt^ »  whilst  the  Complutensian  and  other  codd.  read  ^-^^  '^j; , 

which  is  also  supported  by  Hillel  codex,  and  is  adopted  in  Baer's  ed.  of 
Proverbs. 

The  Codex  Sanbuki^ 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  author,  place  and  time  when  this  codex  was 
"writlen.    According  to  Richard  Simon  {Biblioth  Critic.  L,  367)  the  name 
Sanbqki  (^n^^^))  is  derived  from  theowner  of  the  MS.,  a  Hungarian  family. 
According  to  Hottinger  (in  Bibliothecario   Quadripartito,  p.  158,  ed. 
Turic),  the  name  ought  to  be  '^pn^]  instead  of  '>n^23]  •  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  Zadduki  or  Sadducee.      Dr.  Baer,  in  a  private  note  to  Prof. 
S^J'ack,  remarks,   **^pl2jT  ^  ^^ve  not  as  yet  found  cited  in  any  codex. 
^^  Seems  to  me  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  like  in^")^  tt^D'!n  (perhaps  the 
*^alian  Subiako?)."      Mons.   Fourmont,   in   his   Dissertation  sur  les 
^^^nuscriis  Hibreux  ponctufs  et  les  anciennes  editions  de  la  Bible  (in 
^^^'Hoires  de  littirature  1.  1.  xix.  236)  says:  •'  Les  Rabbins  font  mention 
^^    plusieurs  exemplaires  de  ces   manuscrits  authentiques,  et  places  & 

Sec  also  my  art.  Sanbuki  Codex  in  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclop, 
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dessein  en  diff^rens  endroits  connus;  celui  d*  Hillel  par  exemple,  ^ 
Tolftde  pour  1'  Espagne;  celui  de  la  captivity  d*  Egyptc,  au  mont  Sinai; 
celui  de  Ben  Ascher,  a  Jerusalem;  et  I'exemplaire  appeld  Drenvoukik 
la  Carthage,   dans  la  contr^e   nomm^e  Zevegitana."      The  codex  is 
quoted  in  the  margin   of  some  MSS.,  as  in  Codex  Kennic.  415;  Cod. 
Kennic.  8  (Bibl.  Bodl.  Hunting,  69;  comp.  Brunsius  Ad.  Kenn,,  Diss. 
Gener.  p.  345).    Besides  this  codex  is  quoted  three  times  by  Menachem 
di  Lonzano,  in  his  commentary  Or  Thora,  as  on 
Gen.    ix.    14. — ^i^VJ    where   he   remarks  (fol.   2*»  fin.  ed.   Amstcl.): 

nncn  niu^s  •^pn:T2i  i2^  niii^i  ]^:n  ^^pcl  «*•  ^-^ »"  ^^c  Codex  Hiiiei 

the  nun  has  the  sKva  (:),  but  in  the  Codex  Sanbuki  the  sh'va  with  the 
paiach. 

Lev.  xiii.  20.— ^Du  (^'oi-  H**).  nnD2  «cn  ''pin:in  ^DC^  '•  ^^  >" 

the  Codex  Sanbuki  the  ©  in  ^^^  is  written  with  the  patach. 

Lev.  xxvi.  36.— '•riNnn^  (So\.  IS**).  ^N  ^  •  •  ^ro,  N*y3  T:ruNi "  ddi 

W^  N^  ''p'n^Tni  C'^D^U^I'^n^  "'^^nn  ^'-  ^-t  >"  t*^^  Spanish  and  German 
MSS.  there  is  a  gaya  {i.  e.,  a  metheg)  under  the  j^  ,  but  not  so  in  the 
Codd.  Hillel,  Jerusalem  and  Sanbuki. 

The  yericho  Pentateuch, 

Concerning  this  ^n***)^  U^D^H  Elias  Levita  writes  thus:  The  Penta- 
teuch of  Jericho  is  doubtless  a  correct  codex  of  the  Pentateuch  derived 
from  Jericho.    It  discusses  the  plene  and  defectives  as  H'fnyinn  "  ^^ 

abominations"  (Lev.  xviii.  27),  which  is  in  this  Pentateuch  without  the 
second  vau.    So  also  •^n'>^'> ,  which  occurs  twice   in   the  same  chapter 

(Numb.  xiii.  13,  22),  of  which  the  first  is  ptene  (written  in  the  Jericho- 
codex),  and  the  second  defective. 

The  Codex  Sinai^ 

This  codex,  ^^iq  -^^q  ,  which  contains  the  Pentateuch,  is  a  corrects 
codex,  and  treats  on  the  variations  of  the  accents,  as  Vo*J^'^1  »  ^^^  ^^ 
heard  (Exod.  xviii.  i)  has  the  accent  Gershaim,  but  in  Sinai  it  has^ 
Rebiahj  again,  l2"lDn  »  ^hb  desert  (v.  s.),  has  Zakeph,  while  in  Sinai  it, 
has  Zakeph  gadol.  As  to  the  name  of  the  codex,  whether  it  is  so  called^ 
from  the  author  or  from  the  place  where  it  was  written,  is  a  matter  06 
dispute.  According  to  Levita,  it  would  be  the  name  of  a  codex.  Fiirsfl 
{Geschichte  der  Karder,  I.  22.  138)  thinks  that  this  codex  derives  its 
name  from  Mount  Sinai,  while  Joseph  Eshwe,  the  expositor  of  the 
Massorah,  in  his  J/<?^/«  Chidoth  (n^.TH  T'SD »  Amst.  1765)  on  Exod  - 
xviii.  I,  remarks:  "As  to  the  remark  Sinai  has  Rebia,  know  that  th^ 
inventors  of  the  vowel-points  and  accents  were  mostly  from  the  spirL 
tual  heads  and  the  sages  of  Tiberias.     Now  the  name  of  one  of  thes- 
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^as  Sinai,  and  he  differed  from  the  Masorah,  which  remarks  that  potj^^^ 
has  Gershaim,  and  said  that  it  has  the  accent  Rebia."  From  this  it  will 
^  seen  that  this  great  Massoretic  authority  does  not  take  ^^"^q  as  Codex 
^inaiticus,  but  regards  it  as  a  proper  name  of  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  vowel-points  and  accents.  Delitzsch  (in  his  Hebrew  translation  of 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  41,  note)  thinks  that  the  name  "^^^q  -j^q 
Sinai  Codex,  refers  rather  to  the  place  where  it  was  written  or  found. 

The  Codex  Ben-Naphtali, 

Moses  ben  David  Naphtali,  a  cotemporary  of  Ben-Asher,  flourished 
*^ut  A.  D.  900-960.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  edition  of  a 
revised  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  Ben-Asher,  in 
^hich  he  had  no  great  success,  inasmuch  as  the  different  readings  he 
collated  and  proposed  are  very  insignificant,  and  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  vowel-points  and  accents.  The  codex  itself  is  lost,  but 
°^ny  of  its  readings  are  preserved,  e,  g,  by  Kimchi  in  his  Grammar  and 
^jricon,  while  a  complete  list  of  these  different  readings  is  appended 
^^  Bomberg's  and  Buxlorfs  Rabbinic,  and  to  Walton's  Polyglot 
Sible.  Fiirst,  In  his  Concordance,  p.  137  sec.  48,  has  also  given  the 
^'^.riations  between  these  two  scholars. 

The  most  important  deviation  of  Ben-Naphtali  from  Ben  Asher  is  the 
''fading  of  n^  DSH^C  •  Song  of  Songs  viii.  6.  as  two  words,  whilst 
^n-Asher  reads  it  as  one  word  n'^n^H^U'  •  which  makes  no  difference 
^^  the  meaning.  In  a  very  convenient  form  these  variations  are  given 
^y  Bacr  and  Delitzsch  in  their  edition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  on  Genesis  p.  81,  Job  p.  59,  Psalms  p.  136,  Proverbs  p.  55, 
^^aiah  p.  90,  Minor  Prophets  p.  90.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  p.  126. 

Our  printed  editions  follow  for  the  most  part  the  reading  of  Ben- 
Asher;  very  seldom,  however,  that  of  Ben-  Naphtali  is  followed,  with 
^e  exception  of  such  codices  as  have  the  Babylonian  system  of  punctu- 
^tion,  and  which  always  follow  Ben-Naphtali.  The  editions  in  which 
^e  reading  ,1^  H^H^U  (^-  ^*  ^^"  Naphtali's)  is  found,  are:  Bombergs 
Rabbinic  (15 17)  and  his  quarto  edition  (1518);  Stephen's  (1543),  MUns- 
^^'s  (1546),  Hutter  (1587),  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1571).  Bragadin's 
Hebrew  Bible  (1614),  Simopus  (1767-1828).  Jahns  (1806),  Bagster's 
(1839).  Basle  edition  (1827),  Hahn-Rosenmuller's  (1868). 

•  See  also  my  art.  Sinai  Codex  Hebrew   in  McClintock  &  Strong. 


Kin  in  Josh.  xvii.   15,   18,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  24, 

xxiii.  47. 


BY   PROF.    WILLIS   J.    BEECHER,    D.   D. 


In  these  four  verses  the  Piel  of  xiD  occurs  five  times.  It  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  sacred  Hebrew.  These  five  instances  are  of  inter- 
est mainly  as  evidence  on  the  question  whether  the  current  Hebrew 
word  for  "create"  has  any  more  primitive  signification,  which  requires 
to  be  considered  in  determining  its  scope. 

When  we  think  of  God  as  originating  anything,  we  may  or  may  not, 
at  the  same  time,  think  of  the  mediate  processes,  the  secondary  causes, 
if  such  exist,  through  which  he  originates  it.  When  we  think  of  divine 
origination  apart  from  all  mediate  processes  and  second  causes,  we 
have  in  mind  substantially  the  notion  denoted  by  the  Qal,  the  Niphal 
and  the  substantive  of  the  Hebrew  root  j^-^^ .  These  words  are  indeed 
employed  in  many  instances  in  which  the  origination  is  from  preexisting 
materials,  and  through  the  agency  of  second  causes;  but  in  these  in- 
stances the  word  calls  attention,  not  to  the  pre(^xisting  materials  and 
the  secondary  causes,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  origination  is  distinctively 
divine. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  usage  is  absolutely  uniform.   Gesc- 
nius,  indeed,  in  three  instances,  assigns  to  the  Niphal  the  meaning  *•  to 
be  born,"  or  "  to  be  begotten."      In  Ezek.  xxi.   35  (xxi.  30,  Eng.)  he 
would,  apparently,  translate  the  language  concerning  the  Ammonite^ 
•*  I  will  judge  thee  in  the  place  where  thou  wast  born,  in  the  land  of  thy^ 
nativity."      But,  not  to  criticize  this  translation  in  any  other  particular^ 
the  passage  becomes  far  more  graphic  and  not  a  whit  less  clear  if  wc 
assign  to  ^12  ^^^  usual  sense,  and  make  the  meaning  to  be,  *•  I  will 
judge  thee  in  the  place  where   God  originated  thee,  in  the  land  of  thy 
nativity."    Similarly,  when  it  is  said  of  the  King  of  Tyrus,  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13,  "  in  the  day  thou  wast  created,"  the  meaning  "  in  the  day  when 
God  originated  thee  "  is  not  less  forcible  or  appropriate  than  the  mean- 
ing "  when  thou   wast  begotten."      And  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  30,    "  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are 
created."     There  is  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  in  the  Qal,  the 
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Niphal  and  the  substantive  rr^xi^  »  O'^ce  used,  this  root  describes  dis- 
tinctive divine  origination. 

Are  we  to  rest  content  with  this,  therefore,  as  the  proper  meaning? 
Or  are  we  to  look  for  some  more  ultimate  signification,  from  which  this 
's  derived? 

The  current  answer  to  this  question  is  that  we  must  look  for  such  a 
'neaning. — the  meaning  commonly  settled  upon  being  "  to  cut,"  "  to 
cut  out."  and  hence  "to  fashion." 

If  this  were  held  as  a  mere  etymological  conjecture,  it  would  hardly 
^  vorth  while  to  dispute  it.  If  j^n^  originally  meant  "to  carve,"  that 
Would  not  change  the  fact  that  its  current  meaning  in  the  sacred 
Hebrew  is  ••  to  originate  divinely."  One  might  hold  that  the  word  had 
pHmarilya  physical  signification,  and  yet  hold  that  that  signification 
^^^  practically  vanished  from  view  beneath  the  meaning  to  the  convey- 
'"^S"  of  which  the  word  has  become  set  apart.  One  might  distinctly 
•"^Cognize  divine  origination  as  the  true  and  only  meaning  of  the  word, 
arid  yet  curiously  note  the  probability  that  the  word  which  the  Hebrew 
^ib>lc  has  selected  to  express  this  idea  is  a  word  which  once  meant  "  to 
^Hittle." 

But  it  is  one  thing  thus  to  accept  this  etymology  as  the  plausible  con- 
jecture which,  perhaps,  it  is;  and  quite  another  thing  to  regard  it  as  a 
^^ct  well  enough  attested  to  compel  us  to  modify  our  definitions  of  the 
^^ords  of  this  root,  and  our  opinions  as  based  thereupon.     In  the  ques- 
^^^in  whether  God's  originating  of  heaven  and  earth  is  from  nothing, 
tHis  supposed  primitive  notion  of  carving  or  cutting  out  has  been  made 
^o  do  duty  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.     It  is  likely  to  play  a  yet  more 
irnportant  part  in  the  question  how  far  the  Old  Testament  conceptions, 
^f  any  given  date,  are  to  be  regarded  as  gross  and  materialistic,  or  how 
far  they  are  to  be  understood  as  being  on  the  same  spiritualistic  plane 
'With  those  of  the  New   Testament.     An   etymology  which  might  be 
accepted  as  a  mere  matter  of  curious  conjecture,  does  not  thereby  ac- 
quire a  title  to  be  counted  as  positive  evidence  in  important  matters. 
^e  raise  the  question,  not  whether  the  etymology  in  question  is  true 
or  false,  but  whether  it  is  well  enough  attested  to  justify  the  basing  of 
important  conclusions  upon  it.     As  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
^*on,  we  are  to  examine  the  five  instances  in  which  the  Piel  of  x"in 
occurs  in  the  sacred  Hebrew. 

•^part  from  these  five  instances,  the  evidence  commonly  cited  to 
P''ovc  that  xin  primarily  means  to  cut,  is  certainly  of  the  most  slender 
"^cription.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  particulars  which  might  have 
^1l^  validity  tb  confirm  other  proof,  if  there  were  any  other  proof  for 
Z*^**^  to  confirm,  but  which,  standing  alone,  are  too  weak  to  support 
^''^rinselves. 
5^f  this  sort,  for  instance,  is  the  presumption  that  the  idea  of  divine 
**^ination  is  too  refined  an  idea  to  have  been  primitively  expressed; 
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and  Ihat  men  must,  therefore,  have  rea.ched  this  idea  through  physical  *  1 

images,  and  must  have  expressed  it  a.t  first  in  terms  which  had  been 
previously  employed  in  a  physical  meaning.  Certainly,  it  is  not  alwayi 
true  t hilt  the  conception  of  immaleriai  things  is  preceded  l>y,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  physical  images.  Children  and  savages  do  abstract 
thinking  as  really  as  civilized  men.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
that  some  early  Semites  got  into  their  minds,  with  great  distinctness, 
the  idea  that  God,  in  originating  things,  may  act  differently  from  men, 
and  somehow  came  to  associate  wiih  this  idea  a  pair  of  syllables  which 
(hey  had  not  hitherto  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose,  and  thus 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  group  of  words  which  centre  in 
the  root  [<-iH  .  And  if  this  presumption  is  thus  not  very  strong  in  favor 
of  any  physical   origin  of  the  word,  it  is  immeasurably  weaker  as  in  j 

favor  of  this  particular  physical  origin  of  it.  since  it  may  be  possible  lo  ^ 

devise  many  other  hypotheses,  each  as  plausible  as  this. 

Gesenius  finds  evidence  of  the  primitive  meaning  "to  cut,"  in  the  ex-       

islence  of  the  adjective  ^'''12  ■  ^"'^  ■'^^  corresponding  Hiphil,  of  which  ,m~M 
he  says:  "To  feed,  to  eal,  to  grow  fat,  from  the  idea  of  cutting  up  «:^ 
food."  Now  if  it  were  proved  that  [<ii3  is  from  this  verb  [<-2-  ^'"^  *^ 
that  the  verb  means,  "  to  carve,"  we  might  accept  this  explanation,  in   ^r-si 

ihe  absence  of  any  better  guess  by  which  to  harmonize  the  violent  in ■ 

congruity  of  the  two  meanings.  But  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  verv^^'v 
weighty  proof  either  that  the  words  belong  to  Ihe  same  root,  or  ihat^  -ml 
the  supposed  common  root  primarily  denotes  the  operation  of  cutting—  -3. 
Many  scholars,  certainly,  regard   the  words  as   belonging   to   diffcrenW    ^1 

The  fact  that  the  initial  syllable  3  oi"  n  occurs  in  a  few  other  wotd^^  s 
which  mean  to  separalt,  or  break,  or  something  of  thai  sort,  might  biwi  ' 
of  value  in  tilling  the  gaps  of  a  wall  of  evidence  which  was  Other  — - 
wise  complete,  but  can  hardly  be  counted  unless  there  be  such  a  w'al^^H, 
with  the  gaps  in  it  to  fill. 

The  Arabic  analogies,  though  of  the  nature  of  remote  evidence =, 

might  yet  be  decisive  if  the  Hebrew  usage  were  too  scant  lo  |ud[;  e 
from;  but  the  Hebrew  usage,  in  this  case,  extends  lo  nearly  sixty  ii^^- 
stances.  Again,  the  Arabic  analogies  might  be  decisive  as  beiwc^  n 
two  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  usage,  or  as  compiemen  "t- 
ing  a  strong  body  of  evidence  from  that  usage,  in  any  given  directio  -^n; 
but  here  there  is  no  conflict  of  usage,  and  no  evidence  from  Hebr^  w 
usage  to  complement,  unless  it  be  found  in  the  instances  in  which  t*^  = 
Piel  is  used. 

Finally,  ihe  fact  that  13,  son,  has  the  same  letters  as  ihe  first  t-*..»vc 
radicals  of  ^la  may  be  harmonized  equally  with  ihc  supposition  tb-»^t 
ihe  original  signification  of  the  root  is  that  of  cutting,  or  with  any  c»  "^^ 
of  several  other  suppositions. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  decision  of  the  whole  question  turna  up 
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the  usage  of  the  Piel  of  X"!2'  ^^  ^^^^  affords  evidence  of  weight,  and 
of  a  certain  character,  in  favor  of  the  alleged  primary  physical  mean- 
ing, its  evidence  may  possibly  be  so  supplemented  and  confirmed  by  the 
other  items  of  evidence,  as  to  become  very  strong,  perhaps  even  deci- 
sive. But  if  this  source  of  evidence  is  found  to  be  empty,  then  all  the 
others  are  empty. 

Professor  Green,  in  his  larger  Hebrew  Grammar,  page  102.  counts 
the  Piel  of  this  verb  as  an  intensive:   "  {^-^,2  ^^  create^  as  God,  Pi.  to 

form  with  pains  and  labour,  as  man."  This  notion  is  at  least  a  possible 
one,  and  is  equally  so  whether  we  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  Piel  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  Qal,  or  that  of  the  Oal  from 
that  of  the  Piel,  or  each  from  some  more  primitive  meaning  of  the 
root  But  if  all  the  instances  of  the  Piel  which  occur  are  such  as  may 
tierive  their  meaning  directly  from  the  well-known  meaning  of  the  Oal, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  preferable  explanation. 

{r*2  •  in  the  Qal,  expresses  divine  origination.  The  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  the  instance  of  divine  origination  which  has 
roainly  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  In  our  thoughts  of  creation 
two  conceptions  arc  especially  prominent,  namely,  the  reducing  of 
chaos  to  order,  and  the  construction  of  the  world  and  its  contents. 
Evidently,  a  derivative  from  the  verb  which  expresses  these  ideas  might 
appropriately  describe  men  as  reducing  confused  elements  to  order,  or 
^  constructing  plans  or  objects. 

We  turn  now  to  the  direct  consideration   of  the   instances.     The 

events  recorded  in  Joshua  are  substantially  the  following.  Certain  cities 

^'hich  fell  within  the  proper  boundary  of  Manasseh,  to  the  South,  were 

^ven  to  Ephraim.     In  compensation  there  were  assigned  to  Manasseh, 

^^  cities  of  Issachar  and  Asher,  with  the  territory  surrounding  them. 

*^cse  lay  mostly  on  eminences  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  in  the  val- 

'^ys  opening  from  Jezreel,  toward  Jordan  and  toward  the  Mediterra- 

'^^n.    This  was,  in  theory,  a  good  arrangement  for  both  Ephraim  and 

•"^nasseh;  but  practically   it  was  discounted    by  the  fact   that    the 

^^naanite  lowlanders  had  chariots  of  iron.     In  the  circumstances,  the 

tribe  of  Joseph  remonstrated  with  Joshua,  saying  that  they  had  but  one 

'^t,  which  was  not  enough  for  them,  because  they  were  a  great  people 

^hom  God  had  blessed  hitherto.     "And  Joshua  said  unto  them:  'If 

^ou  art  a  great  people  get  thee  up  toward  the  forests  and  make  a  clear- 

^^S  for  thyself  there  (c»j^"  -j^  pxili'l)   ^^  ^^  \^nA  of  the  Perizzite  and 

^f^e  Rcphaim,  since  the  mountain  country  of  Ephraim  is  narrow  for 
thee/"    The  men  of  Joseph  rejoined  that  the  mountain  country  was 
**^t  altogether  theirs,  and  that  the  men  of  Beth  Shean  and  the  Jezreelite 
valley  had  chariots  of  iron,  which  rendered  that  part  of  their  posses- 
sions quite  unavailable.     "  And  Joshua  said  to  the  house  of  Joseph,  to 
Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh,  saying:  *  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  great 
strength  is  thine:  thine  will  not  be  one  lot;  for  a  mountain  district  will 
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be  thine,  since  it  is  a  forest  and  thou  wilt  make  it  a  clearing  (^T\tC\Z^* 

and  its  outlets  will  be  thine  since  thou  wilt  bring  the  Canaanite  into 
possession,  because  he  has  chariots  of  iron,  because  he  is  strong/  " 

Now,  however  men  may  differ  here  as  to  the  cast  of  the  events,  01 
the  translation,  or  as  to  whether  the  forest  here  spoken  of  is  litcra' 
forest,  or  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  Perizzites  and  Rephaim,  there  is  nc 
doubt   in   the  mind  of  any  one  that  this  word  PNIS  »  2d  prct.  sing 

T  "I" 

masc.  Piel  of  ^-^^  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  making  a  clearing  in  a 
forest.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  {.^"n^  means  to  cut,  its  intensive  mean 
ing,  to  cut  by  the  wholesale,  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  the  kind  o 
cutting  by  which  a  forest  is  cleared.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  if  lh< 
speaker  on  this  occasion  was  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  think  01 
God's  creating  the  world  as  his  clearing  away  of  the  elements  of  chao! 
and  confusion,  and  reducing  them  to  order,  he  might  very  appropriate!} 
have  exhorted  the  boastful  tribe  of  Joseph  to  cease  complaining,  and 
show  their  greatness  by  creating  habitable  country  out  of  that  part  o 
their  assigned  territory  which  was  then  unfit  for  their  habitation.  This 
meaning  fits  the  context  at  least  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  thing  here  mainly  intended  is  the  clear 
ing,  and  not  the  cutting  process  by  which  the  clearing  is  effected.  Th< 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  both  distinctly  recognize  this.  The  Septuagim 
translates  ixxdf^apivj  and  ixxa^^apuJq.  The  Vulgate  translates,  not,  a< 
is  often  asserted,  by  succido,  "  to  cut  down,"  but  by  the  phrases,  •*  sue 
cide  tibi  spatia,"  "  succides  tibi  atque  purgabis  ad  habitandum  spatia.' 

The  instance  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  47  is  substantially  parallel.  In  it  the  fat< 
of  Aholah  and  Aholibah  is  thus  described:  "And  an  assembly  shall  hur 
stone  upon  them,  and  [shall  proceed  to]  clear  them  off  (]nn*iN  N1"^1 

with  their  swords;  their  sons  and  their  daughters  they  shall  kill,  am 
their  houses  they  shall  burn  with  fire."  Here,  as  in  the  instances  ii 
Joshua,  it  is  easy  to  explain  j^-^tj  as  meaning  to  hack  or  to  cut  down 

But  if  there  is  any  cutting  here,  no  stress  is  laid  upon  it.  The  stress  i 
laid  upon  the  clearance  that  is  to  be  made  of  all  the  kindred  of  the  twc 
harlots.  The  prominent  thought  is  of  the  bringing  of  order  out  of  dis- 
order, through  these  severe  measures. 

In  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezek.  xvi.  40,  "And  they  shall  bring  up 
upon  thee  an  assembly,  and  they  shall  stone  thee  with  stones,  and 
slaughter  thee  with  their  swords,  and  burn  thy  houses,"  &c.,  the  verb  is 
1pri5 »  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  whose  meaning  will  follow  the 

meaning  assigned  to  XI2  ^"  ^^  passage  in  hand. 

The  punishment  here  described  is  like  that  assigned  to  apostacy  in 
Deut.  xiii.  10,  15,  16,  in  which  the  person  who  has  been  guilty  is  to  be 
put  to  death  by  stoning,  but  in  the  case  of  an  apostate  city,  the  inhabit- 
ants and  cattle  are  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  and  the  spoil  heaped  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  burned  along  with  the  houses. 
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Ezek.  xxL  24  may  be  thus  translated:  "  Now  do  thou,  O  son  of  man, 
set  for  thee  two  ways  for  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  enter: 
from  one  land  let  both  of  them  go  forth:  and  construct  (x'^^l)  a  hand 

-  T 

{or,  by  hand),  at  a  head  of  a  way  of  a  city  construct:  a  way  thou  wilt 
xt  for  a  sword  to  enter  Rabbath  of  the  sons  of  Ammon  and  Judah  that 
is  fortified  in  Jerusalem.*'  Then  the  text  speaks  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
stopping  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  to  decide,  by  divination,  along 
which  he  will  pursue  his  conquests. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  syntax  and  the  meaning  of 
^is.  but  they  do  not  affect  the  use  here  made  of  x"*!!  •    The  view  taken 

hjr  Schrdder  may  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any.  He  supposes  that 
^e  prophet  is  "  to  place  before  himself  on  a  table  or  tablet  a  sketch  of 
^  nature  mentioned."  On  this  tablet  he  is  to  construct  a  "  hand,"  that 

« 

K  a  finger-post  or  something  of  that  kind,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways 
io  the  sketch.    The  thing  described  by  x"*?.  is  this  constructing  pro- 

cess.  It  is  easy  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  cutting,  by  saying  that 
^  "  hand  '*  or  the  sketch  itself  was  to  be  engraved  on  the  tablet.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  derive  the  idea  of  construction,  on  the  part  of  man, 
from  that  of  the  divine  creative  construction. 

Substantially  the  same  analysis  will  apply,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
prophet  is  directed  to  construct  an  actual  monument  of  some  sort  at 
^e  junction  of  two  actual  roads.  We  can  connect  the  idea  of  cutting 
^th  his  act,  by  supposing  that  the  monument  is  to  be  hewn  out  of 
wood  or  stone,  but,  as  in  the  former  interpretation,  it  is  the  construc- 
^,  and  not  the  cutting  process,  which  is  essential  to  the  writer's 
Oicaning. 

On  the  evidence,  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  current  etymology  of  x"^2 
^  disproved.  But  it  is  claimed  that  this  etymology  is  not  solidly 
enough  grounded  to  make  it  a  safe  basis  for  important  arguments. 
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I. — Source  of  the  Text. 

The  Apocalypse  forms  no  part  of  any  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  a  collective 
name.  That  is,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  Peshitto,  the  Harklensian, 
the  Jerusalem,  or  the  Curetonian.  The  Peshitto  version  is  now  uni- 
versally provided  with  a  supplement,  comprising  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  lacking  Epistles  (2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude);  but  at  least 
eight  editions*  appeared  without  it.  In  1599  Elias  Hutter  first  sup- 
plied these  missing  books  (along  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
in  Greek,  &c.),  in  his  dodecaglott  New  Testament,  in  Syriac  of  his 
own  making. 

But  Hutter's  version  has  not  held  any  important  place.  In  1627, 
Louis  de  Dieu  published  the  Apocalypse  at  Leyden  (Elzevirs,  4  to.), 
from  a  MS.  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Leyden 
by  Joseph  Scaliger;  and  in  1630  Edward  Pococke  published  (also  at 
Leyden,  Elzevirs,  4  to.)  the  four  lacking  Epistles,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  Since  then  these  five  books  have  been 
published  with  the  Peshitto.  version,  so  as  to  furnish  a  complete 
Syriac  New  Testament;  but  no  new  sources  of  the  text  have  been 
used.  The  later  editors,  moreover,  have  not  scrupled  to  change  or 
add  to  the  vocalizing,  nor  to  correct  what  they  supposed  to  be  mani- 
fest errors;  yet  not  so  far  as  to  supply  some  of  the  larger  palpable 
omissions  in  the  Apocalypse. 

♦These  were  those  of  Widmanstadt,  1565;  Tremellius,  1568(9),  1571; 
Planlinus  (Guido  le  Fevre  de  la  Boderie — Antwerp  Polyglott),  1571; 
Plantinus,  71.  d,  [arc.  1573],  8  vo.,  1575,  16  mo.;  Paris  (Guido  le  F.  de 
la  B.),  1584;  Trost,  1621  (22). 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discass  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  Svriac  Apocalypse;  especially  those  which  concern  its  origin, 
its  place  with  reference  to  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  balk  of  the  New 
Testiment,  and  its  general  value,  so  £eir  as  they  can  be  learned  from 
iotenul  evidence. 

A  vord  aboot  the  external  evidence  is,  however,  first  in  order.     In 
tbe  edition  jast  mentioned,  in  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Daniel  Hein- 
SQS,  De  Dieo  says  of  the  MS. :  "  inter  libros,  i  magno  illo  litterarum 
omniQin  lamine  Josepho  Scaligero  Academiae  huic  nostrae  legatos, 
latere  manascriptum  exemplar  Syriacse  \'ersionis  Apocalypseos. "     In 
the  "Prae&tio  ad  candidam    Lectorem,"   he  describes  it  farther: 
'*this  little  book  which  we  are  editing  was  obtained  from  our  public 
libniT,  where,  among  many  other  noble  books  bequeathed  to  our 
Inireisity  by  the  illustrious  Joseph  Scaliger,  it  lay  long  concealed 
hitberta      It  is  a  little  book  in  octavo,  of  thick,  stiff  and  polished 
ptper,  very  nearly  like  parchment,  written  in  an  elegant  and  truly 
%nan  hand,  but  very  different  from  this  [printed]  character  of  ours. 
Itseems  to  be  the  hand  which  the  Maronites  employ  in  writing  letters, 
vhere  they  use  characters  more  compact,  and  often  united  in  liga- 
tures    We  do  not  find  the  vowels  added,  except  in  a  few  places, 
vhere  you  will  find  them  printed.     The  book  has  no  versicular  di\is- 
»oo  of  its  own,  nor  of  chapters  either,  except  where  they  have  been 
vritten  in  numerals  of  our  fashion  by  some  unknown  reader.    Never- 
theless, it  has  various  division  marks  for  the  sentences,  of  which  some 
^ftm  to  mark  the  longer,  others  the  shorter  periods.     These  we  have 
^  omitted  without  scruple,  both  because  the  printer  did  not  have 
them,  and  also  because  we  did  not  discover  any  fixed. use  of  them, 
for  sometimes  a  whole  page  has  none,  sometimes  one  [page]  has 
ttuny,  and  not  seldom  accumulated  for  the  sake  of  elegance  alone, 
without  any  distinction  of  sense.     The  first  sort  are  made  of  four  red 
points  in  quadrangular  form  about  a  black  circle  made  in  an  oval 
^pe;  the  second  sort,  of  four  points  alone,  the  two  vertical  ones  in 
^  the  others  horizontal,  black.     Some  are  denoted  [by  us]  in  one 
^T,  others  in  another.       But  the  rest  of  the  distinctions  of  the  parts 
^  members  of  the  sentence  we  have  observed  as  well  as  we  could. 
^  the  author  of  this  version  we  are  ignorant;  but  the  name  of  the 
^tcr  of  the  book  we  have  found  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  he 
*****>«$  himself  *  Caspar  bom  |^o;uaif   |»L|    ^20 ',  but  is  silent  as  to 
^  time  of  the  subscription  of  the  book. " 

*his  subscription,  as  De  Dieu  translates  it,  reads:   ** Orate  pro  eo 
^^'  scripsit,  Casparo,  ex  regione  Hanravitarum. "     But  it  had  been 


■3« 
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conjeciured  by  many  (as  Le  Croze,  Hist,  ihi  Chriilianisnn  d.i  /wi,.i,  .1 
La  Haye,  1724.  P-  230,  and  noie  (c)),  and  has  been  shown  by  Treg- 
elles  (Treg.  Home's  Inlnxl.,  iv.,  p.  180),  that  the  last  word  read 
"Indians'"  instead  of  '■  Hanravites  ";  [he  difference  being  caused 
by  De  Dieu's  mistaking  a  iMiUh  for  a  risk,  by  overlooking  the  point 
beneath,  and  then  seeing  too  much  in  the  plural  points  above. 

This  MS.  was  also  examined  by  Tregelles,  who  says  (Treg.  Home. 
IrilriKi.,  iv.  p.  iSo).  that  it  "is  now  No.  18  amongst  Scaliger's  MSS. 
at  Leyden.  It  is  written  on  ihickish  glazed  paper,  of  a  small  siic; 
the  ink  is  black  and  distinct,  though  the  corrections  in  the  inaritin 
are  of  a  much  fainter  colour.  It  is  carelessly  written,  and  when  the 
present  writer  examined  it  at  Leyden,  it  seemed  to  have  altogether  a 
modern  appearance.  ' 

There  exist  a  pretty  fair  set  of  clues  to  the  date  of  this  MS,  The 
Latin  title  of  a  Syriac  Liturgy  in  the  library  of  the  Waisenhaus  at 
Halle  "says  that  the  book  was  copied  by  Caspar,  an  Indian  of  Mal- 
abar, at  Rome,  in  1580"  (Tregelles,  ul'i siipm).  "There  is  also  a 
MS.  at  Florence,  containing  the  same  version  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
Syriac,  also  transcribed  by  this  same  Caspar  in  the  year  1581 "  (;</i-ra. 
conf.  also  Le  Croze,  «^'.™/w).  The  subscription  to  this  last  MS. 
states  that  it  was  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the  writing  of  Thomas  ol 
Harkel,  in  A.  D.  622.  But  too  much  confidence  should  not  be 
placed  in  this  statement;  fur  such  statements  have  many  times  been 
copied  from  an  older  subscription,  and  even  transferred  from  one 
MS.  to  another  of  a  very  different  character.  The  date  of  6ji  is. 
worth  notice,  however,  as  it  is  the  same  which  Ridley's  MS.  gives  to 
the  translation  of  John  viii.  i-u,  which  has  been  published  in. 
White's  edition  of  the  Harklensian  version.  (See  Tregelles,  uit' 
supr.i.  and  pp.  z8i,  1B2;  also  in  Smith's  Bibh  Diil.,  Amer.  ed.,  iv, 
p.  3394.  I  cite  Tregelles,  because  his  account  is  generally  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive;  though  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  whole 
series  of  writers,  from  Adier  down.) 

However,  though  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse  seem  to  be  copies  of  an  ancient  ver- 
sion, Two  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.,  brought  to  light  by  B.  Harris  Cowper, 
one  (eleventh  century)  containing  the  text,  another  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury) a  commentary,  seem  to  have  a  text  identical  with  that  of  the 
printed  editions.  (See  Smith's  Bible  Dkl.,  Amer.  ed.,  iv.  p.  3394, 
note  (1.)  Another  MS.,  once  owned  by  Ussher,  by  him  sent  lo  De 
Dieu,  but  now  lost,  contained  the  Apocalypse  (Treg.  Home,  IntrtxL, 
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^v.  pp.  282,  284);  but  whether  it  contained  the  rest  of  the  New  Test- 
^nient,  as  sometimes  supposed,  is  uncertain.  From  the  language 
Wth  of  De  Dieu*  and  of  Ussher|  nothing  is  certain  beyond  the  fact 
^at  the  MS.  contained  the  fragment,  John  vii.  53  to  viii.  11,  with 
2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  the  Apocalypse,  and  a  small  tractate  of 
I^phrem  Syrus.  I  incline  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  the  MS.  con- 
fined no  more — except  that  the  fragment  from  John  goes  on  with 
^erse  12  for  a  few  words,  and  ends  with  |Ld;.jiO,  the  Syriac  *'&c." 

De  Dieu  could  conjecture  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  Syriac 

apocalypse,  though  he  rightly  supposed  it  to  have  been  made  di- 

'^otly  from  the  Greek.     A  quotation  from  chap.  vii.  14,  in  the  Syriac 

^»^mmar  (Rome,   1596)   of  George  Michael  Amira  of  Edessa,  a 

^-^"banon  Maronite,  De  Dieu  found  to  be  literally  the  same  in  this 

^^i^ion;  and  he  supposed  that  Amira  would  not  have  quoted  from 

^'^  ^  late  Jesuit  version,  turned   into  Syriac  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

J*     J.  Assem^ni  (Biblioth.    Orient.,   iii.,   pt.  2,  p.  ccxxxii.)  conjectured 

.  *^^t  it  was  made  by  Mar  Abba  (patriarch  of  the  East);  but  that  con- 

■^^^^i^ture  seems  to  be  groundless.     Others  suppose  that  the  version  is 

^^^.rt  of  the  Harklensian  recension  of  the  Philoxenian;  others,  that  it 

^^  ffers  as  much  from  the  Harklensian  as  it  does  from  the  Peshitto. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  necessity  confines  me  to  the  printed  edi- 

<>ns,  and  to  a  portion  of  them.     For  the  general  basis,  I  havQ  used 

le  original  edition  of  De  Dieu,  text  and  notes;  chiefly  for  the  reason 

^^at  it  is  nearest  to  the  MS.  of  any  edition  we  have,  but  also  because 

^  t  appears,  on  examination,  to  be  a  very  careful,  conscientious,  and 

^^holarly  piece  of  work.     This  edition  contains  the  Syriac  text;  the 

^^ame  transliterated  into  Hebrew  characters,  with  a  vocalization  after 

the  Syriac  analogy;    an  exact  Latin   translation;    and  the  common 

^[}reek  text  (almost  exactly  the   Elzevir  of  1624).     De  Dieu's  own 

^iccount  is  worth  transcribing.     In  his  **  Prxfatio,"  after  mentioning 

^he  facts  last  stated,  he  says:    **Textum  Syriacum  fideliter  descripsi, 

descriptum   contuli,    relictis   etiam   mendis   qux'    occurrebant,    quae 

tamen,  ne  lector  alicubi  ofi'enderet  et  hivreret,   hujusmodi  signo  f 

* Commentarius  in  yohann.,  ad  Cap.  vii.  53,  where  the  fragment  is 
published.  The  Syriac  ends  with  "  &c.";  and  De  Dieu  remarks  at  the 
end  of  his  translation,  "  Hactenus  Fragmentum  illud  Syriacum."  Conf, 
also  his  remarks  in  the  Dedication  to  Abp.  Ussher  of  his  Animadv,  in 
Ada  App,t  and  especially  the  Prcrf.  in  qiiatiior  Evv.  All  these  are  in 
his  Critica  Sacra, 

f  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  quoted  from  Todd's  Life  of  Walton  in 
Smith's  Bible  Diet,,  Amer.  ed.,  iv.  p.  3394,  note  b. 
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notavi,  et  in  charactere  Hebra^o  ad  idem  signum,  nisi  fallor,  emen-  - 
davi,  quod  doctiorum  judicio  libenter  submitto,  a  quibus  hie  repre- 
hendi  neutiquam  erubescam.  Ubi  verba  quaedam  ad  sensum  perfici- 
endum  deessent,  id  hujusmodi  signo  [  ]  spatio  aliquo  vacuo  relicto, 
indicavi,  et  in  charactere  Hebraeo  ex  Graeco  supplevi.  Non  est  au- 
tem  dissimulandum,  in  ipsius  autographi  margine  errata  varia  a  lec- 
tore  quodam  nescio  quo,  sed  alia  manu,  alio  atramento  emendata 
conspici:  idem,  verba  quaedam  in  autographo  occurrisse  redundantia 
aut  bis  scripta,  quae  nos  ^  textu  resecuimus:  quae  tamen  singula,  ne 
quid  fraudis  commississe  videamur,  in  animadversionibus  nostris  suis 
locis  observavimus."  All  which  appears  to  be  very  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously done.  The  words  which  follow  are  also  worth  quoting, 
for  they  show  that  he  had  the  true  spirit  of  a  faithful  critic:  *'Uti- 
nam  vero  alia  quaedam  exemplaria  cum  quibus  hoc  nostrum  con- 
ferre  potuissemus,  ad  manum  fuissent  errata  exactius  corrigere,  ac 
defectus  melius  supplere  potuissemus."* 

Upon  close  examination,  however,  the  edition  of  De  Dieu  affords 
some  means  of  judging  both  the  character  of  his  printed  edition  and 
that  of  the  MS.  it  represents.  The  printed  edition,  as  already  said, 
is  a  work  careful  and  scholarly,  and  the  apparent  misprints  are  few. 
The  conjectural  alterations  are  plain  restorations  in  matters  of  cer- 
tainty, but  even  so,  they  are  scrupulously  mentioned  in  his  notes. 
They  are  generally  no  more  than  the  restoration  of  a  risk  for  a  doLi/h, 
or  the  supplying  of  an  obviously  omitted  letter,  or  the  change  of  a 
diaqritic  point.  Yet  even  this  much  is  done  but  rarely,  although  a 
marginal  correction  in  the  MS.  would  have  authorized  more.  The 
Syriac  text  is  usually  kept  faithfully,  and  the  corrections  are  left  to  be 
made  in  the  notes,  or  in  the  transliteration  in  Hebrew  letters.  The 
misprints  are  fewer  than  those  of  its  reprint  by  Gerardus  Borstius,  ap- 
pended to  the  second  edition  of  De  Dieu's  Critica  Sacra  (Amsterdam, 
1693,  fol.). 

In  the  same  connection,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  editions 
of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse,  in  the  New  Testaments  and  Bibles,  though 

*  Ussher  sent  him  the  other  MS.  in  1 631,  from  which  Ussher  had 
thought  the  Apocalypse  published  at  Leyden  might  be  amended.  De 
Dieu  purposed  a  new  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  "  ex  altero  hoc  ex- 
emplari  emendare,  et  si  quae  varia  esset  lectio,  observare."  But  other 
labors  hindered,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  taken  the  work  actually  in 
hand.  In  1634  (Epist.  Dedicat,  in  Act,  Apost.)  he  regrets  his  unful- 
filled intentions  concerning  the  Ussher  MS.;  but  the  next  year  he  died, 
swept  away  by  the  plague  of  1635-36. 
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having  only  De  Dieu's  edition  as  their  original  basis,  have  added 
Qiaoj  conjectural  emendations.  In  consequence,  most  of  the  critical 
notes  appended  to  subsequent  editions — those  of  Gutbier,  Schaaf, 
and  Bagster,  for  instance — record  nothing  but  variant  editorial  con- 
jectures. Sometimes,  too,  these  represent  matters  wrongly,  and 
credit  De  Dieu  with  a  misprint  not  his  own.  For  example,  in  chap. 
ii.  12  is  a  misprint  in  Gutbier  and  others  for  the  word  which  renders 
KsliDf,  with  a  note  giving  the  true  reading,  and  crediting  it  only  to 
the  London  Polyglott  But  the  London  Polyglott  simply  follows  De 
Keu  (that  is,  MS.  authority),  while  Gutbier  has  committed  an  un- 
meaning, if  not  arbitrary,  error.  Other  editions,  as  Schaaf,  note  the 
reading  given  by  Gutbier,  and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  De  Dieu 
▼as  in  &ult 

Of  the  extant  editions,  perhaps  that  in  the  quadrilingual  edition 
of  Reineccius  (N.  T.,  1713;  whole  Bible,  with  N.  T.  again,  1 74 7i 
Lips.  fol. )  gives  the  closest  aid  to  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  MS. 
text,  and  has  not  De  Dieu  himself  to  refer  to. 

Warning  might  here  be  given,  also,  that  not  even  Tischendorfs 
Gr.  T.,  ed.  viii.,  en'/,  ma/.,  gives  a  perfect  account  of  the  MS.  read- 
ings of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse.  Though  his  notes  are  careful,  his 
work  does  not  cover  all  the  testimony  of  the  Syriac,  while  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  slips.  For  example,  at  chap.  xxiL  11,  we  find 
*'syr  po^ygi  (non  SchaaO  raynj^";  but  here  Schaaf  follows  the  MS., 
and  the  Polyglott  had  made  an  arbitrary  emendation.  Again,  at  xx. 
13,  we  find  Tischendorf  saying:  "xat  o  i^avar.  xat  usque  ra  spya 
ajtrrotv  .  .  .  syr  om";  but  the  Syriac  does  noi  omit,  either  in  De 
Dieu,  or  in  Schaaf,  whom  Tischendorf  usually  follows. 

But,  not  to  pursue  this  matter  farther,  no  great  fault  can  be  found 
with  De  Dieu's  ability  nor  his  manner  of  editing. 

II. — Character  of  the  Diplomatic  Evidence. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  MS.  itself,  we  have  the  word  of  Tre- 
gelles  (Treg.  Home's  IniroiL,  iv.  p.  280)  that  it  is  ''carelessly  writ- 
ten"; but  that  may  mean  little  more  than  that  the  penmanship  is 
rapid,  and  the  hand  is  the  epistolar}'  one;  as  indeed  De  Dieu  says, 
above.  Tregelles  also  says  {idevi)  that  **it  seemed  to  have  altogether 
a  modem  appearance";  which  may  refer  to  the  same  thing;  for 
though  *•  the  ink  is  black  and  distinct,"  yet  "  the  corrections  in  the 
margin  are  of  a  much  fainter  colour."  Moreover,  Tregelles  knew 
and  mentioned,  as  stated  above,  the  other  means  of  determining  the 
agr^  of  the  MS. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  even  so  short  a  MS.  as  ontf 
of  the  Apocalypse  should  be  without  its  oversights.  How  many  and 
of  what  sort  these  are,  is  best  determined  by  an  examination  through- 
out; in  which  reference  must  be  had  not  only  to  DeDieu's  notes  and 
the  palpable  errors,  but  also  to  the  character  of  the  text  it  represents. 

Many  of  his  notes  of  its  apparent  imperfection  depend  upon  its 
variation  from  the  Greek  text  which  he  published  along  with  it  As 
this  text  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  Elzevir  N.  T.  of  1624,*  varying 
only  in  certain  inconsiderable  minutiae  or  oversights,  it  is  natural 
that  many  things  which  De  Dieu  considered  as  variations  from  the 
Greek,  or  as  imperfections  of  his  MS.,  would  now  be  thought  marks 
of  its  better  character.  In  sundry  cases,  too,  where  the  Syriac  has 
a  shorter  reading,  agreeing  with  the  better  texts,  De  Dieu  sagaciously 
remarked,  "pro  eo  [sc.  Graeco]  simpliciter  est  in  exemplari  nostro" 
(as  at  iii.  12),  or  the  like;  and  that,  of  course,  without  knowing  of 
the  better  reading.  The  residue  of  De  Dieu's  notes,  or,  at  least, 
those  which  remain  to  be  taken  into  account,  refer  to  errors  in  dia- 
critic points,  or  others  which  are  manifest  and  self-correcting,  or  el 
those  of  greater  moment,  corrected  in  the  MS.  margin. 

Other  MS.  errors  are  to  be  detected  by  a  comparison  with  the  Greefe 
text.     This,  again,  involves  a  rough  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
Greek  text  which  the  Syriac  follows;  even  though,  as  Tregelles  asserts, 
**its  internal  character  and  the  nature  of  its  text,  as  well  as  the  want 


♦As  more  exact  information  may  be  desired  respecting  the  Greek 
text  of  De  Dieu,  I  will  state  that  a  careful  collation  with  the  Elzevir 
N.  T.  of  1633  discloses  only  about  38  differences,  of  which  only  two 
amount  to  a  real  variant,  viz. :  xvi.  5,  D  has  6  Saio^  for  E  6  itfofievoq, 
and  XX.  8,  D  omits  roy  before  Mayajy,    There  are  only  two  differences 
by  misprint  of  a  letter,  viz.:  vi.  11,  D  has  7:XTjp6iTw>Tat  for  E  -ifovrat; 
and  xvi.  21,  yaXwXrjq  for  /aActCi??.      The  other  differences  are  in  the 
use  of  capital  letters  (D  having  Ihsu/ia  for  rv.  in  a  number  of  places, 
and  a/iijv  once  for  'Aiirf\i),  in  punctuation  (only  one  causing  a  real 
difference,  viz. :  xviii.  18,  D  iizydlT^;  for  E  -^jy,),  in  the  separation  of 
the  parts  of  compound  or  ^wf/j/'-com pound  words  (as  vii.  3,  D  ynj  rt 
for  Y.  fxrJTs  si'cumi.)  or  xvii.  7,   Atari  for  E  Aia  rC),  in  the  different 
breathing  of  auTo^;  (xiv.    14,    D  x^^P^  aurou,  Y,  x^ip\  aurod),  or  in  a 
wrongly  placed  or  an  omitted  accent     The  variant  in  xvi.  5  seems  to 
show  that   De  Dieu  had   simply   taken   the   Elzevir  text  of  1624. 
The  variant  in  xx.  8  is  probably  a  happy  misprint In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Pococke's  Greek  text  of  the 
Epistles,  printed  at  the  same  establishment  in  1630,  exhibits  gener- 
ally the  Elzevir  text,  with  a  few  modifications  apparently  from  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott 
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of  all   external   credentials,   place  it  indefinitely  low  as  to  critical 
value"  (Treg.  Home's  In/rod.,  iv.  282.) 

As  to  the  basis  of  the  statements  to  follow,  I  have  compared  the 
two  editions  of  De  Dieu,  text  and  notes;  also  the  first  edition  with 
the  Greek  text  and  marginal  notes  of  Von  Gebhardt's  Tischendorfs 
Or.  N.  T.,  and  with  the  text  and  notes  of  Tischendorfs  N.  T.  ed.  viii. 
cri/.  ma/.;  I  have  also  carefully  collated  the  Greek  text  of  De  Dieu's 
first  edition  with  the  Elzevir  of  1633,  and  obtained  comparisons  with 
the  Elzevir  of  1624;  besides  abundant  collation  and  comparison  with 
the  later  Syriac  editions.  To  present  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  thus 
obtained  would  require  a  space  many  limes  greater  than  the  whole  of 
this  paper;  and  therefore  I  keep  myself  mostly  to  examples  or  gen- 
erals. 

In  the  matter  of  diacritic  points  and  vowels,  the  MS.  seems  to  be 
moderately,  but  not  abundantly,  supplied;  but  I  would  not  call  its 
care  or  correctness  therein  extreme.  The  slips  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  letter  here  and  there,  seem 
to  show  the  work  of  a  mere  copyist;  and  yet  not  of  a  very  careless 
one.  Accordingly,  I  would  not  place  too  much  stress  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  this  MS.  in  those  respects.  For  instance,  in  chapter  i.  3, 
where  the  plural  points  make  the  Greek  read  roh^  Xoyooq,  with  Tre- 
gelles  and  W.  and  Hort,  as  against  the  roy  koyov  of  Von  G.  's  Tis- 
chendorf,  I  might  regard  it  as  of  some  weight;  but  where  it  omits 
the  plural  points  in  cases  where  the  Greek  text  requires  them,  I 
should  not  regard  it.  Such  cases  are  ii.  23,  making  the  reading 
xap8iav  for  xapdtaq;  or  vii.  14,  (TruXijv  for  (TzoXd^;  or  in  xvii.  2,  so  as 
to  read  6  ^aaiXehq  for  oi  iSatriXsI^.  So  when  it  has  the  plural  points 
in  a  case  where  it  mig/i/  leave  them  off,  I  should  regard  its  testimony 
of  little  account  A  case  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  rendering  of  rou 
if'eudoi:po^TJTou  in  xvi.  13.  Here  the  two  portions  of  the  compound 
word  arc  separated,  as  necessary  in  Syriac,  and  plural  points  are  over 
the  word  for  </'eudo-.  Without  them  the  word  is  doubtless  adjective, 
and  means  "lying"  or  ** false";  but  with  the  points  it  must  be 
noun,  meaning  'Mies."  But  the  construction  {omitiing (/o/a/A  prefix) 
seems  to  show  that  the  word  is  adjective,  and  that  the  plural  points 
are  wrongly  added. 

As  to  letters  either  superfluous  or  omitted,  I  do  not  observe  that 
they  occur  oftener  than  in  other  Syriac  MSS.  A  plainly  superfluous 
letter  appears  in  oiLolS  for  LalS  (^/^'''t)  in  i.  17;  since  the  suffix 
pronoun  could  not  well  remain  without  prefixing  a  /omat/  to  the  next 
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word  (oaia^ss^*)*  -^^^  examples  of  letters  manifestly  either  super- 
fluous or  omitted  are  to  be  found  in  De  Dieu's  notes.  In  several 
cases  the  MS.  margin  makes  the  correction.  The  most  important 
class  of  cases  occurs  in  the  addition  or  omission  of  the  prefix  itmv, 
i  e,^  the  addition  or  omission  of  xai]  and  here,  though  the  Syriac 
idiom  solves  some  cases,  the  Greek  text  must  show  us  the  certainty 
or  the  probability.  The  common  addition  or  suppression  of  the 
final  ttmu  in  verb  terminations  has  so  many  examples  in  Syriac  MSS.  _  ^. 
that  I  should  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  moment  in  deciding  upoiiK-^n 
the  character  of  the  MS.  As  to  its  effect  on  the  testimony  to  th^^  mt 
Greek  reading,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  standing  ambiguities. 

In  sundry  other  matters,  the  Syriac  idiom  seems  to  require  a  \^m  mr-x 
tion  from  the  Greek;  which  variation,  accordingly,  is  only  apparent^  ^i 
Partly  such  is  the  rendering  of  a  preliminary  or  circumstantial  pai»-  -jir- 
ticiple  by  a  finite  verb  and  a  conjunction,  as  in  English.  This  r  is 
one  of  the  matters  wherein  the  Peshitto  and  the  Harklensian  version^^^cns 
almost  characteristically  differ;  the  latter  striving  to  conform  to  thcr-^he 
Greek,  but  oftenest  with  the  addition  of  ^^  before  the  participW  Mt. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  as  in  the  Harklensian,  the  Peshitto  style  is  som»  -re- 
times followed.  But  a  clearer  case  occurs  in  the  phrase  for  di*no!L^-  -=«> 
d^sXa  (i.  1 6,  ii.  12,  xix.  15),  where  the  Syriac  requires  the  order  of 

words  to  be  reversed,  because  diffmiioq  has  to  be  represented  by  a 

phrase,  with  also  a  suffix  pronoun;  and  the  sense  would  be  marr«^«d 
by  keeping  the  Greek  order.     There  are  also  cases  where  the  Syri:=^c 
had  some  choice  in  rendering,  and  followed  a  form  which  wou       ^d 
render  equally  well  two  or  more  Greek  variants.     These  should  "^fce 
excluded  from  consideration. 


Apart  from  these  venial  imperfections  in  the  Syriac  MS.,  are  ndi^w 
to  be  noticed  its  more  important  defects.     Here,  as  already  hinted,    I 
put  aside  its  substituting  shorter  forms  for  the  Elzevir  text  in  sunc3  ry 
cases,  and  remark,  in  general,  that  as  between  Von  Gebhardt's  T' is- 
chendorf  on  the  one  hand  and  Tregelles  on  the  other,  it  ofter:*^^ 
agrees  with  the  former.     It  also  contains  a  number  of  readings    <^^ 
the  Ttxtus  Receptus^  against  all   the  critical  editors  just  mention^^- 
In  other  places  it  often  sides  with  other  authorities  given  in  Tisch^*^' 
dorfs  ed.  viii.  crit.  maj.^  especially  with  the  other  Oriental  versi<:>^^^ 
(including  the  Egyptian).     In  short,  its  text  has  what  Westcott  ^^^^ 
Hort  would  call   a  large  Syrian   element;    but  it  is  yet  not  utt^  *^'^ 
Syrian  or  Western.     It  seems,  then,  that  the  proper  basis  of  de  c^^^' 
mining  the  care  of  the  scribe  in  this  respect  is  to  attend  only  ^^ 
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those  readings  which  appear  to  be  singular;  and  of  these  I  give  some 
specimens;  the  Greek  text  of  comparison  being  that  of  Von  Geb- 
hardt: 

L  4.     om,  xai  anie  li'o  rwu  t^rra;  involving  one  letter  in  Syriac. 

i.  6.  ^asi  tSatriXsiayf  hpa-j  pro  ,S.  fe/^rF-  This  is  evidently  a  use 
of  the  adjective  like  that  in  the  second  conclusion  of  Mark,  in 
White's  Harklensian  and  the  Greek  of  Codex  L.  But  as  nearly  the 
same  phrase  in  v.  lo  is  rendered  correctly  after  the  Greek,  this  change 
m4ir  have  been  the  work  of  a  copyist  Yet  the  use  of  the  equivalent 
of  Upo^  for  o<rf«7  was  well  established  in  Syriac  before  the  Harklen- 
sian version  was  made. 

L  9.     dt/i/.   uriatv  posi  <ry>xof>a»oc  (addition  of  a  word). 

i.  12.  om.  l/itnt  pas/  ;i£T  (a  simple  self-correcting  error;  omission 
of  one  letter). 

ii.  I.     ra>ToxpdT(op  xat  pro  z/>arcw>;    as  if  the  Greek   had  added 

rd>ra  zar,  simply. 

ii.  4.     om,  dAAo.  £/u»  (but  the  phrase  shows  that  the  Greek  read  at 
least  e/o»,  as  the  omission  is  of  two  particles  only), 
ii.  4.     om,   r^>  d/d::r^v  (but  the  margin  supplies  it), 
ii.  6.     om,  fi'.ffoj. 
ii.  13.     Uj\^H9  pro  \^>7£r'rac  (clear  error  of  understanding,  and 

<loubtless  due  to  the  scribe.     The  later  editions  vary  this  word  some- 
what, but  generally  still  keeping  it  as  a  verb.     As  it  is,  it  changes  the 
^ndering  into — ^.  ^.,    De  Dieu's:   **quibus  spectaculum  &ctus  est 
^^Jc  testis  meus";  omitting,  of  course,  the  proper  name). 

ii.  14.     .rfc  I  t\N>  pro  rc5  Bakdx.     This  combines  two  errors.     The 

^^^•^ginal  must  have  read  .  o;  ^^V  (rai  Hapdx),  and  the  scribe  has  made 
o  very  easy  errors  in  copying. 

ii.  14,  20.      J;ioKa  oJl^9   {sons  of  iMs)  pro  eidwAoOura;  but  the 

or  mqy  be  De  Dieu's,  as  he  makes  no  note  of  any  error  here.     The 

istake  would  be  very  easy  for  a  printer;    since  the  reading  of  the 

t  word  must  have  been  kjJJ^j  {stimyios)  instead  of  uuLsf  {of  sons), 

^iless  a  letter  was  faded,  however,  the  mistake  would  be  gross  on 
e  part  of  a  native  scn'lH'. 

(iL  15,  16.     0/10:0^  is  in  verse  16  by  punctuation,  like  the  Vulgate 
tin.) 

ii.  18.      dyyiXw  xai   Ixxkr^rria    .     .    .    pro  dyyiXtp  tT,^  .    .    .    IxxXr^aiaq 

lain  error). 

ii.  24.     uKf    Xiyofiev  pro    w^    Xipiu^:>:    but   this   is   probably   De 
^<u's  error,  as  it  consists  only  in  mistaking  a  nun  for  a  yuJ;   a  very 
thing. 


f 
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ii.  2-j.     A  clerical  self-correcting  error  of  one  letter  in  the  worcIZ3 

r  ai<iTif'a  (perhaps  only  a  printer's  error). 

In  chapter  ii.  I  have  here  noted  <i//  the  errors  of  mtoment;  an^rd 
they  are  nearly  all  so  slight  as  to  cause  no  trouble.  In  chapter  iim  . 
the  errors  are  a  little  more  serious;  yet  appearing  more  so  in  tlk  « 
Greek  than  in  the  Syriac.      For  example: 

Ti/i  {sa/um)  fru  ti,-     .      .      .      Itxhjaia^. 

iii.  i.      yuitii  rtjpTfaiiv  vii  r">J/i£(  pro  an,piiroM. 

iii.  4.  An  error  of  one  letter  in  spelling,  but  corrected  in  ltr»e 
margin,  for  TdpHtmy.  (Yet  this  is  singular,  as  it  makes  the  readir:»g 
"in  Paradise"  for  "in  Sardis.) 

iii.  5.     rur/iuf /iwu  ^0  JT.  aiiniu  (error  of  one  letter), 

iii.  8.     */(/.  *u\  utile  iS'iu  (one  letter  added). 

Error,  perhaps  only  of  the  printer,  of  one  letter  in  w(^  *^ 


for 


TtlX". 


III.  1 2.  Mil.  {Aflniiii'i/eku/'in)  lat  Til  •'vo-ia  Ti,<;  -oMiat  ro5  Ocu  jim: 
iii.  1 5.  am.  i^'v^p^i  it  oSrc  (with  MSS.  of  Mai's  Speculum). 

iii.  1 5.  Q^  pro  oo^  for  u^thn-  (as  if  the  Greek  read  jur)  pro  uj-  —  ] 

iii.  16.  -iJJ.  Stc  ank  iitUu,  {utviikhir). 

iii.   21.  adil.  lai  antr  i  vuiav, 

iii.  23.  Phrase  imperfect  which  renders  i^w-  ("/«,  cti^). 

iv.  6,  adil.  xiil  Ivtoatm  fins/  xiiniia. 

IV.  II.  /.«/.  7rdvT-«  u././.  x'it  did  a-.v  ciaty. 

These  samples  show  the  general  nature  of  the  imperfection^ 
whether  of  the  MS.  or  of  De  Dieu's  copy.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  selection  of  the  more  noticeable  ones;  omitting  also 
the  few  transpositions  of  words,  as  also  the  (very  few)  cases  which 
rwiy  show  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  as  against  Greek  MSS.  To 
continue: 

V.  6.      om.  {/lonuiiol.)  h  itiai/i  ru'j  O/nmiu  xal  Tmv  Ttaadpiav  Zontv. 

V.  1 1,  kufuiv pro  ayyiXaiv  (omission  of  two  letters.  But  a  like  ex- 
ample in  viii.  10  seems  to  show  that  this  was  a  contraction  only). 

V.    13.      Olll.    liyo-^-raz. 

vi.  I.     om.  ^px""',  but  MS.  supplies  it  in  margin, 

vi.  2.     },*  {ttj  iyivcTv)  pro  i!iw  (addition  of  one  letter). 

vi.  12.  a!/ia  pro  ffsfo/iuj  ((jot  /""  (.iOf  1  showing  a  htc  cofyisi, 
but  showing  also  that  the  archetype  had  the  correct  reading). 
liapTopia pro  ath^^r,  (|»inco  /""''  |*Jiro)- 


vii.  8. 


'.  iirfpa]riciti><i 
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viL  14.  "And  she  said  **  pro  xaX  efpr^xa  (accidental  change  of  one 
letter). 

viiL  3.  h6mov  (p«jao)  P^o  imdOr^  (piao).  (Wrong  insertion 
of  a  letter. ) 

viii.  4.     am.  xaL 

TJii.  10.     am,  lUya^, 

^iL  12.     ad  xaX  ij  ^fiipa  add,  itrxorttr^, 

^ii.  13.  iv  fu^oopayrjfiart  is  rendered  by  [2Q99  )L:^J099  )J(o^^ 
h<j] .     In  xiv.  6  the  same  is  rendered  by  |^«.^9  f^x^f^*^ ;  but 


c.  7  it  is  rendered  correctly.     The  later  editions  modify  somewhat, 

t  retain  the  essential  error.     De  Dieu's  note  is  worth  quoting  from, 

it  gives  a  sufficient  hint  of  the  error:   *'Ita  transtulit  Syrus  Gne- 

in  illud,  iv  /is^roupayijfiaTt,  ac  si  decompositum  esset  ex  /j^ao^  me- 

s,  ubpa  Cauda,    &    a\/ia  sanguis,"      His  Latin  rendering  of   this 

p^Vtrase  is  "medio  caudae,  quse  sanguinem  habet,"  which  is  strictly 

^^orrecL     The  later  modifications  are  worth  looking  at  only  as  matter 

o^  curiosity. 

ix.  II.  ^A^addwv  is  curiously  rendered  by  o^^n>  {senvd),  instead 
^^  \Or-^J*  '^^  exchange  of  the  initial  letter  hints  at  a  ^uasi  error  of 
^'^nd,  especially  as  the  Syriac  kindred  word  to  '  J^?«^<Jo>y  is  used  to 
render  aTzwleta  {xy\i,  8,  ii).  The  omission  of  the  final  letter  is 
probably  a  mere  accident  On  the  whole,  it  seems  as  if  the  Syrian 
^'^^nslator,  or  a  scribe,  had  mistaken  the  Oriental  word,  and  was  in- 
tending to  write  the  word  for  sirvani, 
X  6.     [liya^  {vei  fxiyi^noq;)  pro  ^povoq  (easy  error  of  \  ■  ^%ri%  pro 

X  II.     a/>/o(i<rf /re? /'Aiii<r<raf<;  (error  of  one  letter  and  part  of  an- 
other). 

^L  5.  rD/>  .  .  .  OeXrjtTTj  is  transferred  by  mistake  to  verse  i 
vA^/  xa\  V  offtloiz  of  the  received  text),  but  the  MS.  has  marks  to  in- 
^'cate  the  correction. 

^*-  6.      om,  T^g  Tzpo^^reta^, 

^*-   12.      am,  xat  Tjxoutra:/  ^Q»/7^q     ,      ,      ,      XsyoutTTj^  auroTq. 

^^^«   13.      om,  70U  oopa>ou. 

^*-   15.      am,  iv  Toj  oopavtp, 

^^i.  9,  II.  dtd^uXo<z  is  rendered  by  \  ■  ^v^;  v>  (seductor  i\l  impos- 
^^''»  ^uasi a  fv>4  ,SdXAw;  "as  if  dtdtSoXoq  were  disjicior,"  Compare 
^^^^UJ  pro  itSXrjOr^  in  same  connection).  In  xx.  2,  but  not  xx.  10, 
^^  same  rendering  occurs. 
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xii.  16.  om,  xai  xarintev  rdv  norafiov  .  .  .  too  ffrofiaroq 
ainoo, 

xiii.  14.  om.  (homoiot,)  dtd  rd  tnjfjLeta  .  .  ,  M  t/^c  p7^'  (But 
B",  Vat  2066  has  the  same. ) 

xiv.  7.  douXeutrt  (vel  dtaxovetre)  pro  fOfSijOr^rs,  (Error  of  whole 
word;  but  easy  to  be  made.) 

xiv.  10.      Opovoo  pro  dp)fioo. 

xiv.  II.     om,  {homowL)  xai  t^  riq     .     .     .      ovo/iaro^  aOroD. 

xiv.  13.     h  B tip  pro  Iv  Kupiw, 

xiv.  1 5.      om,  TtifKpov      .      .      .      T^^  yi^q, 

xiv.   16.      om,  6  xaOrj/ievo^  M  Ttjq  vt^piXr^^. 

xiv.   20.      om,  e^wOev     ,      ,      ,      kr^voo, 

xvii.  ,1.     om,  uddTotv,  (but  margin  supplies  it), 
xvii.  II.     itrrtv pro  undyet. 

xviii.  2.  Ttveufiaro^,  by  error  of  one  letter,  is  rendered  lUxW-ai 
^uasi  *'of  wing"  or  "flying."     The  mistake  is  for  ^^^^  ,  literally 

h  Ttveu/iaTt — itself  a  copyist's  mistake. 

xviii.  2.  pes/  ixejxun^iiivoo  add,  xai  ^uXaxi^  izdvroq  Orjptou  dxaOdproo 
xa\  /ASfAt<n^/iivou, 

xviii.  9.     pos/  xXautrovrat  add,  xaX  i:evOoutri, 

xviii.  17.     TrXiwv  is  rendered  by  a  word  meaning  "swimming." 

xix.  18.  xa\  ffdpxa':  Itfj^opwv  is  repeated  in  the  MS.,  but  only 
printed  once  in  De  Dieu's  edition. 

XX.  3.  ^£  XoOrjfftrat  pro  del  aurdv  XoOijvai,  (A  clear  mistake  of 
the  translator;  or  rather,  a  misreading  of  the  Greek. ) 

xxi.  6.  yiyova  iyd)  pro  yiyovav,  (The  sense  intended  is  appar- 
ently ego  fui, ) 

xxi.  17.  jUrpwv  (vel  fiirpoi),  Tnj^aiv  dvBpdnzoo  pro  mj^wv,  iiirpov 
dvOpdiTzoo  (perhaps  only  an  idiomatic  change). 

xxi.  27.     om,  xa\  iptudo^, 

xxi.  27.      xa\  pro'ei  fjLij, 

xxii.  II.  6  ddtxdtv,  by  dropping  one  letter  accidentally,  is  ren- 
dered by  a  word  meaning  in/ram  or  ascendens  (^^^k^kiOj  pro  ^O-^COf). 

xxii.  16.  iymiziov  T(bv  ixxXr^fftofv  pro  irti  raj^  ixxXr^triat^  (perhaps 
idiomatic). 

From  these  specimens  several  results  are  clear,     (i.)  The  original 
translator  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  some  of  which  mislead,  buC  ^ 
some  of  which,  again,  by  their  very  erroneous  quality,  give  clear  tes-^ 
timony  to  the  Greek  text  followed.     (2.)  The  Leyden  MS.  is  clearly 
a  copy  from  some  archetype  of  greater  correctness,  and  every 
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better  than  the  extant  copy.  (3. )  De  Dieu  probably  made  a  few 
mistakes  in  transcribing  or  editing,  which  demand  a  re-examination 
of  the  MS.  (4. )  The  MS.  contains  a  few  additions,  and  quite  a 
number  of  serious  omissions,  which  seem  chargeable  to  the  copyist 
rather  than  to  the  archetype.  (5.)  The  care  with  which  the  extant 
copy  is  written  is  not  extreme;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  its  care- 
lessness gross.  It  compares  favorably  with  the  bulk  of  Syriac  jMSS., 
though  many  better  Syriac  Biblical  MSS.  exist.  The  most  evident 
lack  is  that  of  a  contemporary  dtopOw-n}':.  (6.)  Its  critical  \-alue  is 
not  great  enough  to  make  it  a  strong  reliance;  since  it  does  not  give 
either  a  complete  or  an  accurate  representation  of  the  text  But  it 
contains  the  substance  well,  and  it  is  of  value  as  testimony  to  the 
text  in  use  by  the  maker  or  makers  of  the  version,  and  also,  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  genuine  text  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rendering  is  generally  very 
close  to  the  Greek;  painfully  close,  indeed;  and  nothing  at  all  like 
the  elegant  idiomatic  freedom  of  the  Peshitto.  But  more  on  this 
last  head  will  be  found  further  on. 

III. — P/ace  among  the  Syriac  Versions. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  all  the  foregoing,  are  the  ques- 
tions: What  place  does  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  hold  with  respect  to 
the  other  Syriac  versions }     What  is  its  age,  and  what  style  of  thought 
•  and  spirit  does  it  reflect  ?     What  is  its  position  in  Syriac  literature  } 
What  grade  or  habit  of  the  language  does  it  typify  ?     These  ques- 
tions, if  resolved  at  all,  must  be  resolved  solely  by  internal  evidence, 
and  by  comparison  with  other  writings.     Standing  alone  as  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  comparison  is  more  difficult,  and  de- 
pends more  upon  the  uncertain,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  second-hand, 
considerations  of  style  and   usage,  than  upon  matters  tangible  by 
themselves  as  primary  evidence. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  at  length  that  the  Apocalypse 

is  no  part  of  the  Peshitto,  or  of  a  version  of  equal  date.     That  is  a 

^<^  that  lies  upon  the  surface.     Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  any  earlier 

*'^'sion  underlay  it  as  a  basis.      Scattered  notices  in  early  Syriac 

^'iters,  notably  Ephrem  Syrus,  prove  that  the  Syrian  fathers  knew  of 

^^«  existence,  at  least,  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  perhaps — or  probably 

had  a  Syriac  version  thereof.     It  is  true,   also,   that  the  Syriac 

"'^J^Ocal}'pse,  in  the  version  we  know,  must  have  had  a  wide,  though 

^*"obably  not  a  general,  currency  later;  but  like  the  Epistles  2  Peter, 
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and  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  being  no  part  of  the  principal  version 
(Peshitto),  it  safFered  great  neglect  Indeed,  of  the  Peshitto  version 
itself,  certain  Old  Testament  portions  have  been  rare  among  the 
Syrians.  MSS.  of  the  Psalter  have  been  most  abundant,  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch less  so,  of  the  Prophets  rare,  of  the  Chronicles  very  rare,  and 
of  the  remaining  books  exceedingly  rare.  (See,  for  an  illustration, 
Justin  Perkins's  Eight  Years  in  Persia,  p.  15.)  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  not  read  in 
the  churches,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  popular  version,  nor  was 
its  equal  in  antiquity,  should  fall  into  disuse. 

Concerning  the  origin  (among  the  versions)  of  this  Syriac  Apoca- 
lypse, two  leading  opinions  seem  to  have  been  held.  One  is  ex- 
pressed by  Eichhorn  as  well  as  any  one  else  {Einleitung  in  das  A".  T. . 
ed.  1827.  iv.  pp.  459  ff):  **Erst  seitdem  die  Philoxenische  von 
Thomas  von  Harkel  uberarbeitete  Uebersetzung  des  N.  T.  bekannt 
geworden  ist,  hat  man  entdeckt  dass  unsre  gedruckte  Syrische  Apo- 
kalypse  ein  Stuck  derselben  seyn  miisse."  His  reasons  are,  first,  the 
subscription  to  the  Florence  Codex  mentioned  above  (which,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  trust);  next,  its  following  the  Harklensian  style,  as 
he  alleges,  **in  jeder  Kleinigkeit,"  in  the  prevailing  use  of  Greek 
words,  imitations  of  Greek  structure,  representations  of  the  Greek 
article  by  Syriac  pronouns;  next,  its  resemblance  to  an  apparent  re- 
vision of  the  (supposed)  fragments  of  the  original  Philoxenian  pre- 
served by  Jacob  of  Edessa  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis;  and  next, 
in  its  supposed  preservation  of  the  critical  marks  of  Origen  in  the 
Florence  codex,  as  shown  by  the  example  cited  in  Adler's  N,  T,  Ver- 
siones  SyriaccEy  p.  78. 

All  these  arguments  are  good  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  genius  of  this  version  approaches  the  Harklensian  nearer 
than  even  the  Pococke  Epistles;  which  last,  again,  are  not  without 
reason  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  original  Philoxenian.  At 
the  same  time,  all  analogy  forbids  the  supposition  that  either  the 
Pococke  Epistles  or  the  Apocalypse  were  ever  based  upon  a  Peshitto 
original. 

The  other  opinion  is  well  expressed  by  Adler  (A:  7!  Vers,  Syr,  pp. 
7S,  79):   '*  Sed  tamen  a  genio  Philoxenianae  versionis  tantidem  differt, 
quantum  a  simplice.     Accusativum   quidem,  ut  Philoxenus,  per 

praefixum  exprimit,  sed  tot  graecis  verbis  civitatem  vel  potius  i)er^ 
grinitatem  non  dedit,  voces  vel  phrases  origine  syriacas  reddidit,  nul  1- 
superfla  explicatione  addita  .  .  .  et  alia  multa,  nomina  propr^ 
more  Syrorum,  non  ad  Graecorum  pronunciationem  scripsit,  verl^-* 
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litteris  non  tarn  anxie  inhaesit  quam  Philoxenus.  Statuimus,  banc 
Apocaljpseos  versionem  ab  alio  quidem,  quam  versio  syriaca  vulgata 
Evangelioram,  ^ctam  esse,  sed  Pbiloxenum  aactorem  non  agnos- 
cere.''  Tbis  opinion  is  beld  by  Tregelles,  and  for  tbe  same  reasons. 
(See  Treg.  Horne*s  Introd,^  iv.  p.  281.)  Otber  critics  migbt  be 
cited,  bat  tbeir  opinions  would  add  little  on  either  side. 

The  investigation  of  the  questions  here  presented  involves  much 
labor,  but  results  in  little  that  can  be  presented  particularly  without 
the  recitation  of  long  tabulated  comparisons,  with  much  other  mate- 
rial of  the  driest  sort  I  have  approached  the  subject  by  five  lines  of 
comparison,  as  follows: 

I.    The  proper  names. 

3.    The  use  of  Greek  words  in  place  of  Syriac. 

3.  The  use  of  peculiar  Syriac  words,  which  seem  to  characterize 
respectively  the  Peshitto,  the  Harklensian,  and  the  Pococke  Epistles. 

4.  The  use  of  structures  and  forms  of  expression  which  characterize 
respectively  the  Peshitto.  the  Harklensian,  the  Pococke  Epistles,  and 
secular  Syriac  literature  as  far  as  practicable. 

5.  The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  these,  if  the  phrase- 
ology appears  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  O.  T.  Peshitto,  it  would  show 
a  familiarity  with  that  version,  and  a  measurable  guidance  thereby;  but 
if  their  alliance  was  clearly  with  the  Hexaplar,  the  fact  would  show  an 
apparent  posteriority  to  that  version,  and  a  consequent  origin  posterior 
to  both  the  Philoxenian  and  the  Harklensian. 

I.     As  to  the  proper  names.     Most  of  them  are  such  as  easily 
show  whether  the  Syriac  fashion  or  the  Harklensian  distortion  is  fol- 
lowed.     Jesus,  Christ  (Messiah),   John,    David,   Israel,  Jerusalem, 
Satan,  Babylon,  Euphrates,    the  names  of  the  cities  of  the  Seven 
Churches,   Zion,   Moses,  Michael,  Sodom,  Eg>*pt,   Judah,  Jews,  the 
Aames  of  the  twelve  tribes,  Patmos,  Magog,  Gog,  Nicolaitans,  and 
^e  like,  follow  the  Syriac  fashion  generally,  and  not  the  Harklensian 
the  Greek.     And  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  seem  rather  to 
low  an  independent  rendering  than  a  desire  to  reproduce  the  Greek 
^fcenomena.     These  exceptions  are  such  as  the  following:  the  name 
ilak  (ii.  14)  suffers  a  double  mistake  (see  above);  first,  mistaking  it 
r  Barak,  or  changing  it  by  a  natural  Oriental  permutation  of  the 
*  ■  ^Qids,  and  second  by  the  transcriber's  changing  the  r  into  n  and  the 
into  Q;  making  the  erroneous  reading  Qanaq,     In  ii.  13,  the  name 
^tipas  (again  see  above),  by  a  singular  but  not  unnatural  error,  is 
-placed  by  a  word  meaning  ''that  appeared."    The  name  of  the 
^r  Apsinthos  (viii.  11)  is  transliterated,  not  translated.     In  ix.  12, 
'^^'^don  and  Apollyon  are  both  attempted  to  be  transliterated,  the 
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first,  however,  erroneously  (again  see  above),  substituting  an  *ee  for 
alepk  at  the  beginning,  and  leaving  off  the  nun  at  the  end;  as  in  the 
case  of  "  Nicolaitans  "  also.  In  xvi.  16  'Apfia^etiwv  is  likewise  trans- 
literated; naturally  because  the  Syrian  translator  would  not  recognize 
the  Hebrew  *'Har  Megiddo."  These,  with  a  double  form  for 
•'Thyatira,"  one  like  the  Greek  dative,  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  Syriac  genius  is  not  strictly  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  proper  names.  It  results  that  in  this  matter  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  is  very  widely  different  from  the  Harklensian  genius  as 
shown  in  White's  edition,  though  not  altogether  different  from  that 
of  some  of  the  Harklensian  MSS.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the 
handling  of  the  proper  names  shows  first  a  copyist,  of  a  grade  much 
inferior  to  the  original  translator;  and  next,  as  far  as  the  translator 
can  be  discerned,  it  shows  a  procedure  rather  different  from  the  ex- 
treme Harklensian  method. 

2.  Next,  as  to  Greek  words  not  proper  names.  Here  the  Hark- 
lensian genius  is  approached,  but  by  no  means  fully  reached.  The 
word  most  frequently  accurring  is  Opuvoq]  but  it  is  not  uniformly 
transliterated,  being  sometimes  translated  by  the  Syriac  iLxfioyOD-  At 
first  it  would  seem  that  the  translator  intended  to  observe  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  and  the  lesser  thrones,  by 
translating  for  the  first  and  transliterating  for  the  second.  But  as 
one  reads  the  book  through,  that  distinction  breaks  down,  and  no 
other  appears  to  take  its  place.  The  word  is  translated  in  i.  4;  iv.  2, 
3,  4;  xvi.  17;  XX.  4;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  transliterated  in  all  the 
other  cases.  Other  words  are  Tzodijpj}^  t^wvr^v  and  C^^^a^  (keeping  the 
ace.  sing,  and  pi.  forms);  xksTda<:  and  xXeXda  (likewise  keeping  the 
Greek  terminations);  Tzpoaw-ov  (but  this  is  familiar  in  the  Peshitto); 
the  names  of  the  several  precious  stones,  and  also  xptxFraXXo^; 
xtOdpac:  (ace.  pi.  form);  xtOapwdwv  and  xiOaptodai  (gen.  and  nom. 
pi.);  (pidkaq  and  (fidkr^v  (acc.  sing.  and  pi. )j  xdopta;  (noXd(;  (ace. 
pi.);  ytijyia;  ffrddca;  axparmv]  £ua;7'^y«ov  (but  this  is  naturalized  in 
Syriac);  jiooffuoi]  vaurai]  xujSepvrJTTj^'^  Xi^avov^  ^ptw/xoWy  xiwdpLotiiov^ 
l^uffffoq;  (TTprjvia  (or  ffrprjuoq)^  with  a  verbal  form  from  the  same; 
7'cvoc  (but  this  word  is  naturalized  in  all  the  Orient);  rsrpdywyo':; 
5ufir]fft^;  j(oivt^.  Besides  there  are  others  where  the  Greek  has 
been  naturalized,  but  not  transliterated,  as  the  words  for  dr^vdpta, 
datfjLovia,  together  with  a  few  doubtful  cases;  which  would  of  them- 
selves lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  translated  from  the 
Greek,  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  fact  otherwise.  Thus  ouai  ap- 
pears to  be  transliterated,  wO  to  be  translated;  x^XxoXi^dvtp  is  partly 
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translated   and  partly  not,   in  the  phrase  f  ^  ■  ■  '^N.  JLaaaiIS;    "in 

Sardis"  is  once  (ii.  7)  rendered  "in  Paradise"  by  a  scribe's 
error;  and  'AXXi^Xouta  is  pretty  surely  taken  from  the  Greek  form.  To 
the  same  class  may  belong  such  cases  as  a  Syriac  participle  for  6 
zarr^f^pwv,  formed  anew  from  an  adopted  Greek  word;  the  distorted 
form  for  fiapyapirai;    and  the  possibly  coincident  \jieo  for  trdxxo':. 

To  the  usual  Greek  particles  {yap,  (ii,  &c. )  is  to  be  added  also  /liv. 

The  list  here  given  covers  nearly  all  the  cases  in  kind.  It  shows 
plainly  a  coincidence  with  the  Harklensian  method  in  one  respect, 
viz. ,  in  representing  Greek  case-endings*  now  and  then;  and  the 
transliterated  /liv  looks  in  the  same  direction.  But  this  matter  is  not 
to  be  judged  altogether  by  what  it  shows  affirmatively.  It  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  general  Harklensian  usage,  especially  in  its  ex- 
tent; a  thing  to  be  properly  treated  of  in  another  connection.  For 
the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  respect  to  Greek  words,  the  di- 
vergence of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  Peshitto  is  not  so  great  as  from 
the  Harklensian,  but  apparently  greater  (though  the  basis  of  com- 
parison here  is  inadequate)  than  from  the  Pococke  Epistles.  The 
testimony  of  the  Greek  words,  positive  and  negative,  apparently 
tends  on  the  whole  to  show  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  a  piece  of  the 
Harklensian  as  we  have  it;  though  the  difference  might  be  accounted 
for  by  remembering  one  very  apparent  fact;  that  it  had  no  Peshitto 
basis.  In  some  of  its  verbal  translations  it  is  nearer  the  Peshitto 
than  to  the  Harklensian. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  use  of  a  Greek  word  where  a 
native  Syriac  word  might  have  been  used,  decides  nothing.     The 
only  force,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  this  consideration  lies  in  the  pre- 
vailmg  fashion  of  the  transliterating  of  words  from  the  Greek  text. 
To  me,  the  case  stands  thus:  neither  the  proper  names  nor  the  other 
words  retained  in  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  show  any  real  connection 
with  the  Harklensian;  but  only  an  attempt  to  be  faithful  to  the  Greek 
original.     If  they  are  to  be  taken  as  showing  a  dependence  upon  or 
close  connection  with  the  Harklensian,  then  many  a  secular  compo- 
sition must  foil  into  the  same  category,  including  some  that  antedate 
^e  Harklensian. 
(The  remaining  portions  of  this  paper  await  some  further  verifica- 

^011  and  revision,  and  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal.) 

*  But  discretion  is  needed  on  this  point.  The  Peshitto  itself  some- 
^^es  reproduces  Greek  case-endings,  e„  g.  of  <rrd<rtq  in  Luke  xxiii. 
'9.  25;  and  of  trrdffty  in  Mark  xv.  7. 
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Proceedings  in  June,   1882. 


The  Society  held  its  fifth  meeting  according  to  appointment  in  the 
Library  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  on  Thursday,  June 
1st,  1882,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

There  were  present  during  the  meeting  Profs.  Beckwith,  Brown,  Day, 
Dwight,  Fisher,  Gardiner,  Gould,  Hall,  Mitchell,  Prentice,  Schaff,  Toy, 
Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Chambers,  Harwood,  Mombert,  and 
Todd. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  Prof.  Day  was 
chosen  President /r^  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  extracts  from  a  number  of  letters  expressing  re- 
gret of  various  members  at  their  unavoidable  absence. 

He  also  reported  upon  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  Journal. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  Prof.  Wier  to  attend  a  reception  at 
the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  %%  o'clock  this  evening.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  tickets  were  given  to  the 
members  present. 

Voted,  That  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  the  general 
business  of  the  Society  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  7  p.  M.,  and 
that  a  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  be  appointed  by  the 
chair.  The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Drs.  Toy,  Brown,  and 
Todd. 

At  3:20  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  George  Prentice,  D.  D.,  on 
"  The  peculiarities  in  the  mind  of  Christ,"  and  the  ensuing  discussion 
continued  until  4:55. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  on  "The  BeirOt 
MS."    At  6  P.  M.,  this  paper  being  unfinished,  a  recess  was  taken  until 

7  P.  M. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Society  at  7:15  P.  M.,  the  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  officers  reported,  recommending  the  reflection  of  the 
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.ting  officers.    The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  following  officers 
'c  duly  elected: 

R.EV.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,   -        -        -  President, 
R.EV.  James  Strong,  D.  D.,  -       -       -       -  Vice-President, 

R.EV.  F.  Gardiner,  D.  D., Secretary. 

R.EV.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,    -        -        -        -  Treasurer, 

K.EV.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

J^EV.  Geo.  E.  Day,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D., 

l^ROF.  Chari.es  Short,  D.  D., 

Rev.  C.  M.  Mead.  Ph.  D., 


Additional  Members 
of  the  Council, 


TThc  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Prof.  Brown,  and 
^Cerred  to  an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  President,  consisting 
X   Profs.  Prentice  and  Gould. 

After  discussion,  it  was  voted  that  an  hour,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
ffiaiy  be  necessary,  be  set  apart  at  each  meeting  for  such  short  notes  and 
reports  in  the  line  of  our  work  as  may  be  presented  by  members,  with- 
out being  entered  on  the  programme  of  the  meeting.    The  hour  imme- 
diately following  the  completion  of  Prof.  Hall's  paper  was  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  at  the  present  meeting. 

The  auditors  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  report  was  correct  and 
<luly  vouched. 
Prof.  Hall's  paper  was  continued  at  7:35  and  discussed  until  8:25. 
Adjourned  to  attend  the  reception  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
meet  again  at  9  A.  M. 
Friday,  June  2d.    The  Society  reassembled  at  9  A.  M. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  pro  tern,,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood  was 
invited  to  take  the  chair,  which  he  gave  up  to  Dr.  Day  on  his  return. 
This  being  the  hour  for  short  papers  and  notes, 
A  note  on  Lenormant's  Les   Origines  de  rHistoire,\o\,  11.,  chapter 
on  Ararat  and  Eden,  was  read  by  Dr.  Toy. 
A  note  on  S.  Mark  xii.  10,  11,  was  read  by  Prof.  Hall. 
A  note  on  a  recent  criticism  on  The  text,  structure  and  authorship 
^f  ihe  Apocalypse,  by  Volter,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson. 
I^r.  Schaff  spoke  at  some  length  on  Weiss'  Lehen  Jesu, 
^f-  Dwight  spoke  on  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  especially  S.  Mark, 
^r-  Mombert  read  a  note  on  the  place  of  the  printing  of  Tyndale's 
version,  and  on  his  study  of  Hebrew. 

These  notes,  with  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  occupied 
^ntil  10:30  A.  M.  The  hour  having  thus  more  than  expired,  other  notes 
^cre  deferred. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D.,  on  Job 
*tt.  15^27^  and  was  discussed  until  11:25. 
^he  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  then  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
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colleague,  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
followed  by  Drs.  Day,  Schaff,  and  others. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Short  and  Dwight  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  minute  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Burr,  to  be  entered  on 
our  Journal,  and  to  be  sent  to  his  family. 

The  minute,  as  subsequently  prepared,  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  death  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Burr,  D.  D.,  our  esteemed  fellow-member,  who  was  chosen  as  our 
associate  for  his  learning  and  ability,  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our 
sense  of  the  loss  which  this  Society  has  thus  sustained. 

Dr.  Burr  had  won  the  regard  of  all  that  were  associated  with  him,  by 
his  devoted  piety,  by  his  scholarship,  of  which  he  had  given  signal 
proof  in  an  excellent  commentary  on  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  his 
modesty,  his  calm  judgment,  and  his  gentle  and  truly  Christian  spirit. 
Though  continually  suffering  from  ill  health  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  still  faithful  to  every  duty,  and  attended,  even  till  their 
work  was  completed,  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Bible  Revision, 
of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member. 

The  devotion  of  his  life  to  the  highest  studies,  to  the  worthiest  causes, 
and  to  the  best  institutions,  will  be  kept  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
many  who  knew  and  honored  him. 

This  society  tenders  to  his  family  and  friends  its  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  painful  oereavement. 

CHARLES  SHORT,      )  Committee. 
Timothy  Dwight,  ) 

The  following  minute  was,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted: 
The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  desires  to  express  its 
interest  in  the  Syriac  MS.,  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  BeirOt,  of  which  Prof.  Hall  has  given  an  account,  and  its  hope  that 
this  important  document  may  be  printed  and  published.  Its  early  date, 
the  fact  that  it  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  apparent  priority  of  its  text  over  the  Harklean,  make  it  desirable 
that  the  text  should  be  in  the  hands  of  scholars. 

Further,  the  Society  would  express  the  hope  that  the  Codex  itself  may 
remain  in  this  country,  where  it  may  be  accessible  to  a  larger  number 
of  scholars.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  the  present  owners  of 
the  MS.  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  depositing  it  in  some 
fire-proof  building  in  this  country. 

The  Council  reported  the  place  and  time  for  the  next  meeting  as  New 
York,  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  during  the  Christnias  holi- 
days, at  such  day  and  hour  as  may  be  fixed  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Profs.  Briggs,  Schaff,  and  Brown. 

The  Council  recommended  the  following  persons  for  election  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  all  of  whom  have  published  works  or  articles  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Society.  They  were  thereupon 
duly  elected,  and  have  since  signified  their  acceptance  of  membership: 
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^rof.  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens,        Rochester  Theol.  Sem.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
^rof.  W.  R.  Harper,  Baptist    Union    Theol.    Sem.,  Morgan 

Park,  Chicago, 
^rof.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  Oberlin  Theol.  Sem.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

^rof.  Geo.  H.  Schodde,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  Presby.  Theol.  Sem.  of  the  Northwest, 

1060  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Pi'of.  0.  S.  Steams,  D.  D.,  Newton  Theol.  Sem.,  Newton  Centre, 

Mass. 
^''of.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
^ev.  Edward  H.  Jewett,  D.  D.,  Norwich.  Conn. 
'''Of-  Edwin  C.  Bissell,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pfof.  Revere  F.  Wiedner,  Rock  Island,  111. 

^\>ted.  That  the  whole  question  of  printing  the  proceedings  be  re- 
'crre^  to  the  Council  with  power. 

^t>Ud,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  copies  of  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  to  members,  for  foreign  distribution  only,  at 
fiftjr   cents  each. 

T*He  next  paper  on  "  Tenses  in  Conditional  Sentences  in  Hebrew,"  by 
the  l^ev.  Henry  Ferguson,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by 
^c  Secretary. 

T"l^e  last  paper  on  "  Lost  Hebrew  Manuscripts,"  by  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Pick.  Ph.  D.,  in  his  absence,  was  read  by  Prof.  Brown,  beginning  at 

'2:3CD 

A.  ftcr  the  reading  of  the  rough  minutes,  at  i  -.30  P.  M.,  the  Society  ad- 

JouiTr^cd. 

Frederic  Gardiner, 

Secretary, 


December,   1882. 


le  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  held  its  sixth  meeting 
^cci^>r(jjng  ^Q  appointment  in  the  chapel  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
^**V,  9  University  Place,  New  York,  at  lo  a.  m.,  December  28th,  1882, 
^^  President  being  in  the  chair. 

*bc  following  members  were  present  during  the  session:  Profs. 
B^lcwith,  Beecher,  Bissell,  Briggs,  Brown,  President  Cattell,  Rev.  Dr. 
C^^mbers,  President  Chase,  Rev.  Dr.  Craven.  Chancellor  Crosby,  Prof, 
pay.  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  Profs.  Gardiner,  Goodwin,  Hall,  Hart, 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  Rev.  Dr.  Jewett,  Prof.  Mitchell,  Rev. 
J)t.  Mombert,  Profs.  Paine,  Schaff,  and  Short;  in  all,  twenty-four. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  mee\ing  were  read,  corrected,  and  then  ap- 
proved. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  reported  that  they  had  providecJ 
for  a  recess  from  i  to  2  P.  M.,  followed  by  the  hour  for  short  notes,  and 
then  by  the  business  of  the  meeting,  with  another  recess  from  6  to  7>^ 
p.  M.    This  report  was  accepted  and  the  arrangement  adopted. 

The  first  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  R.  Craven,  D.  D., 
on  I  Tim.  iv.  1-5,  beginning  at  10:25,  ^^^  ^^s  discussed  until  11:35. 

The  next  paper,  on  "  The  Argument  e  silentio**  was  postponed,  at 
the  request  of  the  author,  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  next  paper,  on  "  The  Testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Authorship  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,"  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  oc- 
cupied until  the  hour  of  recess,  at  i  P.  M. 

The  Society  reassembled  at  2  P.  M. 

A  number  of  extracts  from  letters  of  absent  members,  regretting 
their  unavoidable  absence,  were  read. 

Short  notes  were  then  given  as  follows:  By  Prof.  Gardiner,  on  the 
mention  of  Daniel  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
By  Prof.  Brown,  on  the  "  History  of  the  Beginnings  of  Semitic  Civiliza- 
tion," by  Fritz  Hummel.  By  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  on  a  book  on 
"  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,"  by  Dr.  Hobart.  By  Prof.  Gar- 
diner, on  the  time  occupied  and  the  numbers  involved  in  the  deporta- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  These  notes,  and  the  discussions 
upon  them,  occupied  until  2:50  P.  M. 

The  Council  then  presented  its  report,  fixing  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  meeting  as  the  first  week  in  June,  1883,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

They  also  stated  that  a  selection  of  the  papers  read  at  this  and  the 
preceding  meeting  could  now  be  published  in  another  number  of  the 
Journal,  the  funds  in  the  treasury  being  sufficient  for  the  printing  of 
about  200  pages. 

They  recommended  the  following  persons  for  election  as  members, 
who  were  thereupon  duly  elected,  and  have  since  signified  their  accept- 
ance of  membership. 

Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Cobb,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.  D.,  Clifton  Springs,  New  York. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hyde,  Alleghany  Coll.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  15  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,   Mass. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Micou,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Rev.  D.  Steele,  D.  D.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Rev.  Milton  S.  Terry,  249  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Allegheny  Sem.,  Allegheny.  Pa, 

At  3:05  P.  M.  the  discussion  began  on  Prof.  Brown's  paper,  and  was 
continued  until  4:42,  when,  at  the  request  of  several  members  unable  to 
be  present  at  this  hour,  further  discussion  was  adjourned  until  the 
evening. 
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The  next  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  on  the 
Syriac  Apocalypse,  occupying,  with  its  discussion,  until  the  hour  of 
recess. 

The  Society  reassembled  at  7:30  p.  m.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.  D.,  was  chosen 
President  ^<?  Um, 

At  7145  p.  M.  the  next  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher, 
^'  D.,  on  X12  ^^  Josh.  xvii.  15,  18,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  24;  xxiii.  47,  occupy- 
^^%,  with  its  discussion,  until  8:20. 

The  last  paper,  by  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  on  "  Hand  uplifting  as  a 
reh'gious  ceremony,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

^r.  Craven  being  obliged  to  leave  soon  afterwards,  Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell 
^as  chosen  President  pro  tern. 

The  discussion  of  Prof.  Brown's  paper  was  then  resumed  and  con- 
'»nued  until  9:40  p.  m. 

T'he  rough  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  read,  after  which  the  Society 
adjourned. 

Frederic  Gardiner,  Secretary. 
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Further    Corrections   and  Additions  for   the    Number   for 

June  and  December^  1 88 1. 

P^gc    4, 1.  3,  and  p,  7,  note,  1.  2  from  bottom,  for  Wacc  read  Bishop 
Jackson 
"       5,  2d  par.,  line  12,  "homage."    Add  as  a  note: — Sec  also  Acts 
Hi.  20: — "  and  that  he  may  send  the  Christ  who  hath  been 
appointed  for  you,  even  Jesus." 

12,  L  9  from  bottom,  dele  the  clause  beginning  "Westcott  and 
Hort"  and  ending  with  "margin;" 

13,  end  of  2d  paragraph,  add: — It  is,  however,  represented  in  ihe 
margin  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  edition  of  the  N.  T.  in 
Greek. 

"     19,  2d  paragraph,  1.  9,  for  Professor  Wace  read  The  Bishop  of 
London 
56,  3d  stanza,  for  our  read  out 

57, 1.  3  from  bottom,  for  Tanaach  read  Taanach 

98,  note,  1.  2  from  bottom,  after  v.  insert  pars  ii. 

loi,  at  the  end  of  3d  paragraph  (1.  6  from  bottom)  add: — See  also 
Iren.  Haer,  iv.  4.  J  l:  tc  aormv  yap  r  o  x  ar  d  a  d  p  x  a 
6  ypitrzo^  IxapTzo^upT^dTf^  xai  ol  d^otrroXot  (mistranslated  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library);  and  Frag.  xvii.  ed. 
Stieren,  p.  836: — Ix  ds  tov  Asm  xa\  too  ^/ouda  to  x  a  t  a 
ff  d  p  X  a,  urq  ,Saaiieh^  xa\  Upeu^,  iyevyrj&T^  [6  yptfrro^'^, 

106,  note,  last  line,  for  {  6  read  {  7 

109, 1.  5,  for  and  still  less  read  or 

127, 1.  10  from  bottom,  for  subject  read  object 

137,  end  of  2d  par.,  add: — See  p.  126,  note  f. 

141,  2d  par.,  1.  3,  for  notice  read  iakcup 

144,  last  par.,  1st  sentence,  de/e  which     .     .     .     laudandus,  and 
2d  sentence,  omit  •  also  *  and  insert  '  a  little "  before  •  am- 
biguous.' 
"    145,  2d  par.,  1.  I,  for  Others  read  Among  those  and  /.  2  insert 

and  before  Dr. 
••    146,  2d  par.,  1st  sentence,  a^^and  Neutest,  TheoL  (1864),  p.  194, 
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"  14.7,  3d  par.  1. 1,  before  Prof.  J.  H.  SCHOLTEN  insert:— EwALD,  Die 
Sendschreiben  des  Ap,  Paulus  u.  s.  w.  (1857),  translates: 
— ":  der  iiber  alien  ist  Gott  sei  gelobet  in  die  ewigkeiten, 
Amtfnl"  (p.  323,  comp.  p.  398  f.)  See  also  his  Die  Lehre 
der  Bibelvon  Gott,  Bd.  iii.  (1874),  p.  416,  n.  3. 
151,  add  to  the  note  respecting  the  punctuation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (B): — Since  the  above  was  printed,  the 
point  after  sdpxa  has  been  very  carefully  examined  by 
Professor  Ubaldo  Ubaldi,  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  and 
Father  Cozza,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Vatican  MS.  They 
compared  it,  at  my  suggestion,  with  the  12  points  repre- 
sented in  the  printed  edition  of  the  MS.  on  the  same  page 
(1453),  and  also  with  the  points,  unquestionably  <i /rixna 
manu,  after  ofptdriixa^  Rom.  iv.  4,  and  after  xztrat,  2  Cor. 
iii.  15.  The  result  is  that  the  point  after  adpxa  is  un- 
doubtedly by  the  first  hand,  the  pale  ink  of  the  original 
being  only  partially  covered,  as  in  other  cases  on  the  same 
page,  by  the  black  ink  of  the  late  scribe  who  retouched  the 
ancient  writing  throughout  the  manuscript. 

It  may  be  added,  that  out  of  six  cursive  MSS.  examined 
for  me  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  viz.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  5 116, 
7142,  1 1837,  17469,  Curzon  71.  6,  and  Act.  20  (Paul.  25),  all 
but  the  last  have  a  colon  after  tsdpxa,  and  the  last  MS.  is 
almost  illegible  in  this  place. 
153,  2d  par.,  1.  4,  before  i  Sam.  insert  Ruth  ii.  20; 


Also  in  the  present  number: 
26,  6th  line,  read  1630  instead  of  1627 
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The  Argument  E  Silentio, 

JVitJi  Special  Reference  to  the  Religion  of  JsraeL 


BY  PROF.   C.   A.   BRIGGS,  D.D. 


THE  Argument  from  Silence  is  frequently  used  on  all  sides,  and 
yet  there  is  general  distrust  as  to  its  validity.  This  is  certaiply 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  If  the  argument  be  invalid,  scholars 
ought  to  abandon  it.  If,  however,  it  be  valid,  its  validity  should  be 
clearly  establisHed  and  generally  recognized.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
this  argument  is  due  to  a  lack  of  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
question  and  the  absence  of  discriminating  definitions.  From  a  sense 
of  the  need  of  such  definitions  in  our  own  studies,  we  propose  to  beat 
our  way  into  this  difficult  investigation,  in  hope  that  others  will  correct 
our  mistakes,  and  improve  upon  our  results.  We  are  assured  with 
Robert  Boyle  {Som€  Considerations  touching  the  Style  of  the  H,  Scrip- 
tureSy  Lond.,  1661,  p.  111),  "There  is  such  a  fulnesse  in  that  book 
that  oftentimes  it  sayes  much  by  saying  nothing ;  and  not  only  its  ex- 
pressions, but  its  silences  are  teaching,  like  a  Dyall,  in  which  the 
shadow  as  well  as  the  light  informs  us." 

(i)  Silence  is,  in  many  cases,  a  lack  of  rciilence,for  the  reason  that 
the  matter  in  question  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  au thorns 
argument.  To  determine  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  may  not  always 
be  easy,  but  it  is  a  necessar)-  preliminarj-  to  any  use  of  the  argument 
from  silence.  We  must  first  determine  exactlv  what  the  author  does 
say  in  its  organic  connection,  together  with  the  design  and  the  scope 
of  his  argument,  before  we  can  draw  any  safe  conclusions  with  regard 
to  that  which  lies  outside  of  his  limits,  and  the  silence  that  he  main- 
tains with  respect  to  the  matters  of  our  inquiry.  Thus,  in  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  "  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,"  it  is  argued  by  many 
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critics,  —  such  as  Budde,  Kuenen,  Robertson  Smith,  and  others, — 
that  the  Great  Synagogue  had  no  real  existence,  but  was  a  fiction  of 
Talmudic  writers.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  attention  is  called 
to  the  silence  of  Josephus,  Philo,  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  I.  Maccabees, 
and  the  Apocryphal  literature  generally,  as  to  any  such  body.  Prof. 
Wright,  in  his  Book  of  Kohelcth,  Lond.,  1883,  pp.  7  sq.,  says  :  "The 
silence  of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  well  as  of  Josephus  and  Philo, 
with  respect  to  '  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,*  is  neither  strange 
nor  remarkable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jewish  annals,  from  the 
death  of  Nehemiah  (circa  415  B.C.)  down  to  B.C.  175,  are  almost 
a  complete  blank.  The  writers  of  the  Apocryphal  books  had  no  occa- 
sion at  all  to  refer  to  the  acts  of  '  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,' 
and  Josephus  appears  to  have  been  almost  totally  devoid  of  infoniia- 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  annals  during  the  period  referred  to. 
That  writer  has,  indeed,  been  clever  enough  to  prevent  this  gap  in 
his  history  from  being  perceived  by  ordinary  readers.  Although  he 
may  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as  *  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,*  and  may  have  often  heard  of  Uie  diffi- 
culties which  that  body  felt  with  respect  to  certain  books  of  the  Canon, 
such  facts  were  scarcely  those  which  Josephus  would  have  cared  to 
record  in  his  Antiquities^  when  he  had  no  further  incidents  to  adduce 
which  bore  on  the  history  of  the  period  in  question.  In  writing  against 
Apion,  Josephus  had  every  reason  to  pass  over  such  facts  in  silence. 
His  silence,  too,  is  not  so  inexcusable  ;  as  the  facts  known,  while  not 
really  opposed  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  would  readily 
have  placed  convenient  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
antagonist*'  (pp.  7-8).  Here  we  have  several  explanations  of  the  argu- 
ment from  silence,  e.g,^  it  was  beyond  tlie  scope  of  the  Apocryphal 
books ;  it  was  owing  to  ignorance  in  part,  and  in  part  to  intention 
and  policy  in  the  case  of  Josephus.  And  yet  our  author,  on  p.  476, 
says  :  "  But  little  weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  silence  of  Josephus, 
as  such  a  point  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  history.'*  We 
would  ask  of  Dr.  Wright  which  of  the  two  positions  he  means  to  hold 
against  Kuenen.  If  he  hold  as  on  p.  476,  that  the  mention  of  "  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  **  was  without  the  scope  of  Josephus,  then 
he  cannot  maintain  that  the  silence  was  owing  to  ignorance,  or  partial 
knowledge,  or  policy  in  argument,  or  to  prevent  the  reader  of  his 
history  from  knowing  the  disputes  about  the  Canon  among  the  Jews. 
Prof.  Kuenen  notes  that  I.  Maccabees  xiv.  28  speaks  of  "a  great 
assembly  of  the  priests  and  people  and  rulers  of  the  nation  and  elders 
of  the  land,'*  and  yet  is  silent  as  to  "the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue." 
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he  latter  would  seem  to  have  been  within  the  writer's  scope  as  well 
the  former.      The  whole  question,  then,  depends  upon  the  first 
i  nquiry  whether  the  mention  of  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue," 
if  such  a  body  existed,  fairly  came  within  the  scope  of  these  writers. 
"This  must  be  tested  in  every  case  ere  a  valid  argument  can  be  made. 
We  shall  now  mention  a  few  cases  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  cer- 
tain things  were  beyond  the  scope  of  the  writers.     Thus,  in  the  Book 
of  Esther,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  divine  Name,  and  no  concep- 
tion of  divine  Providence.   This  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  very  strange. 
The  history  of  Esther  would  be  as  fitting  to  illustrate  divine  Provi- 
dence as  the  story  of  Joseph.     We  should  expect  that  the  divine 
names  would  have  been  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  the  heroes  of  the 
story.     And  yet,  on  closer  examination,  it  appears  that  the  Book  of 
Esther  was  written  with  a  very  different  purpose  from  the  story  of 
Joseph.     It  was  the  work  of  a  patriotic  Jew  who  wished  to  give  the 
origin  of  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  enforce  fidelity  to  Jewish  nationality. 
The  author's  scope  was  political  rather  than  religious,  doctrinal,  or 
ethical.     Hence,  while  the  name  of  the  Persian  monarch  appears  187 
times,  the  name  of  God  does  not  occur.     Persian  decrees,  and  the 
fidelity  of  Esther  to  her  nation,  and  skill  in  overcoming  the  intrigues 
of  its  enemies,  take  the  place  of  the  divine  Providence.     The  same  is 
true  in  the  Song  of  Songs.     Its  scope  is  entirely  ethical,  to  show  the 
v-ictory  of  marital  love  over  all  the  seductions  that  may  be  employed 
to  constrain  it  toward  others  than  the  rightful  object  of  it.     The  au- 
t:hor  had  no  occasion  to  use  the  divine  Name,  or  to  speak  of  religious 
1  hemes.     In  the  prophets  Joel,  Hosea,  and  Ezekiel,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  Creation.     The  plan  of  these  prophets,  and 
"^he  scope  of  their  argument,  lie  in  other  directions.     There  is  no 
reference  to   the  doctrines  of  a  future  life  in  the  prophets  Amos, 
Joel,  Jeremiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
AVhile  it  is  not  so  clear  in  these  cases  that  this  subject  was  beyond 
their  scope,  yet  we  do  not  see  that  it  was  in  the  ptith  of  their  writings 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  mention  it. 
There  is  no  Messianic  proj)hecy  in  the  Wisdom  Literature,  e.g.,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs.    These  writings  are  ethical,  and 
the  Messianic  idea  was  clearly  beyond  their  scope. 

Other  instances  might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  our  first  proposition.  They  show  that  silence  in 
many  cases  is  to  be  explained  from  the  reason  that  the  matter  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  writer's  argument. 

(2)  Silence  is  concurrent  testimony  where  the  matter  would  hav 
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been  within  the  author's  scope  under  certain  circumstances.  That 
there  is  silence  is  an  evidence  that  these  circumstances  do  not  exist. 
This  argument  is  on  the  well-known  popular  principle  that  silence 
gives  consent.  If  there  were  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  produced.  A  fine  example  of  this  argument  is  given 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  review  of  the  author  of  "  Supernatural 
Religion  "m  the  Contemporary  Review y  xxv.  183,  in  treating  of  the 
silence  of  Eusebius.  He  quotes  from  Eusebius,  H,  E,,  iii.  3,  to  the 
effect  that  his  design  was  to  give  (i)  the  references  or  testimonies  in 
the  case  of  disputed  writings  of  the  Canon  only ;  (2)  the  records  of 
anecdotes  in  the  case  of  the  acknowledged  and  disputed  writings 
alike.  If  the  Gospel  of  John  had  been  a  disputed  writing,  he  would 
have  given  references  and  testimonies  according  to  his  first  principle. 
He  does  not  do  this,  therefore,  "The  silence  of  Eusebius  respecting 
early  witnesses  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  an  evidence  in  its  favor."  Its 
apostolic  authorship  had  never  been  questioned  by  any  church  writer 
from  the  beginning,  so  far  as  Eusebius  was  aware,  and  therefore  it 
was  superfluous  to  call  witnesses. 

(3)  Silence  is  sometimes  designed  by  the  authors  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  which  may  be  ascertained ;  silence  then  proves  a  valid 
argument  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  reasons. 

In  these  cases,  the  matter  came  within  the  author's  scope,  and  his 
silence  may  be  shown  to  be  intentional.  This  argument  from  silence 
has  been  the  one  most  commonly  employed.  Thus  VVarburton,  in 
his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Vindicatedy  Lond.,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  531, 
argues,  "  If  religion  be  necessary  to  civil  government,  and  if  religion 
cannot  subsist  under  the  common  dispensation  of  Providence  without 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  so  consummate  a  law- 
giver would  never  have  neglected  to  inculcate  the  belief  of  such  a 
state,  had  he  not  been  well  assured  that  an  extraordinary  Providence 
was  indeed  to  be  administered  over  his  people."  This  argument  has 
been  often  disputed.  Both  premises  have  been  called  in  question. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  that  "  religion  cannot  subsist 
under  the  common  dispensation  of  Providence,  without  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,"  rests  on  too  narrow  an  induction  of 
the  religions  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  VVarburton 
is  disposed  to  minimize  the  Old  Testament  statements  as  to  the  future 
life,  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  he  is  certainly  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  Pcntateuchal  codes  are  silent  as  to  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  that  this  silence  was  designed.  War- 
burton  calls  attention  justly  to  Moses'  familiarity  with  the  Egyptian 
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religion  and  its  highly-developed  Eschatology.     We  have  now  abund- 
ant evidence  to  show  that  the  Babylonian  and  Shemitic  religions,  with 
which  the  patriarchal  ancestors  were  first  brought  in  contact,  were  full 
and  elaborate  on  this  subject.    The  silence  of  these  codes  was  de- 
signed.    We  are  not  convinced  that  this  silence  is  to  be  explained 
altogether  on  the  principle  that  the  Hebrew  government  was  a  theoc- 
racy of  extraordinary  Providence  ;  yet  we  are  sure  that  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  Pentateuchal  religion  to  emphasize  life  in  the  Holy  Land 
lander  the  divine  instruction,  and  to  ignore  the  future  state  of  rewards 
«^nd  punishments  on  that  account.    The  essential  thing  was  the  divine 
lj>lessing  in  life,  and  the  most  dreaded  thing  was  the  divine  curse  in 
life.     Indeed,  it  is  the  great  lesson  of  Biblical  Eschatology  that  the 
future  life  depends  upon  man's  relation  to  God  in  this  life.     It  is  an 
evidence  of  great  weakness  in  any  religion  to  show  extreme  anxiety 
as  to  the  future  life.     This  was  the  worst  feature  in  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion.    The  study  of  Biblical  Eschatology',  in  its  development  in  the 
Scriptures,  makes   it   evident   that   in  the   entire  course  of  Biblical 
history  the  other  religions  with  which  the  Biblical  religion  was  brought 
in  contact  were  more  elaborate  in  Eschatology  than  the  Biblical  reli- 
gion.    We  also  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Eschatology  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  derived  its  material  very  largely  from  other  re- 
ligions than  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants.     Biblical 
Eschatology  is  much  simpler  than  the  Eschatology  that  has  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  Church.     There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the 
silence  of  the  Pentateuch  as  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  designed  in  order  that  the  people  of  Israel  might  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  doing  of  the  divine  will  in  this  life,  and 
thereby  receive  the  blessing  or  the  curse  in  accordance  with  their 
deserts. 

Archbishop  Whately  also  uses  the  argument  from  silence  from  this 
point  of  view  in  his  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion^  5th  ed.,  I>oncl.,  1846,  Essay  vii.,  and  in  his  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  N.Y.,  1859,  p.  28  s(i.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"  No  such  thing  is  to  be  found  in  our  Scriptures  as  a  Catechism  or 
regular  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Religion  ;  nor  do 
they  furnish  us  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  systematic  Creed,  — 
set  of  Articles,  —  C'onfession  of  Faith,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we 
may  designate  a  regular,  comi)lete  Compendium  of  Christian  doc- 
trines. Nor  again  tlo  they  supply  us  with  a  Liturgy  for  ordinary 
Public  Worship,  or  with  forms  of  administering  the  Sacraments,  or  of 
conferring  Holy  Orders  ;  nor  do  they  even  give  any  precise  directions 
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as  to  these  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  anything  that  at  all  cor — 
responds  to  a  Rubric  or  set  of  Canons.     And  this  omission  is,  as  EI 
have  said,  of  a  widely  different  character  from  the  one  before  men — 
tioned,  since  all  these  are  things  of  manifestly  practical  utility,  and  by — 
no  means  calculated  to  gratify  mere  idle  curiosity"  (Essays,  p.  331^ 
332).     He  then  argues  that  "since  no  one  of  the  first  promulgators 
of  Christianity  did  that  which  they  must,  some  of  them,  at  least,  have- 
been  naturally  led  to  do,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  been  suf>er— 
naturally  withheld  from  it"  (p.  349).     "  Each  Church,  therefore,  was 
left,  through  the  wise  foresight  of  Him  who  alone  '  knew  what  is  in 
man,*  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  as  they  should  arise ;  to  steer  its 
own  course  by  the  Chart  and  Compass  which  His  Holy  Word  sup- 
plies, regulating   for  itself  the    Sails   and  Rudder  according  to  the 
winds  and  currents  it  may  meet  with  "  (p.  355).     "  It  is  very  import- 
ant therefore,  and,  to   a   diligent  and  reflective   and   unprejudiced 
reader,    not   difficult,   by   observing   what   the   sacred   writers    have 
omitted   and  what  they  have  mentioned,  and  in  what  manner  they 
have  mentioned,  each,  to  form  in  his  mind  distinctly  the  three  classes 
just  alluded  to,  viz.,  First,  of  things  essential  to  Christianity  and  en- 
joined as  universally  requisite ;  secondly,  those  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  governors  of  each  Church  ;  thirdly,  those  excluded  as  incon- 
sistent with   the  Character  of  the  Gospel   Religion "  \Kingdom  of 
Christ,  p.  34) .     This  silence  or  reserve  of  divme  Revelation  is  ex- 
tended by  Dr.  Wharton  {Silence  of  Scripture,  Boston,  1867)  so  as  to 
cover  many  things  that  we  should  like  to  know,  as  to  the  Creation  of 
the  World,  the  origin  of  evil,  divination,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ,  as  well  as  liturgy  and  creeds  dwelt  upon  by 
Whately.     Robert  Hall  has  a  fine  sermon  on  "  The  Glory  of  God  in 
Concealing"  {Works,  N.Y.,  1857,  iii.  p.  310  sq.).     Trench,  in  his 
Hulsean  Lectures,  1845,  Lecture  vi.,  "On  the  Fitness  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture," Phila.,  185 1,  p.  120  sq.,  alludes  to  the  same  truth  of  the  inten- 
tional silence  or  reserve  of  divine  Revelation.     We  might  illustrate 
this  form  of  argument  from  silence  from  the  human  point  of  view  of 
the  Biblical  authors  rather  than  the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  Author 
of  Scripture,  but  it  will  come  up  incidentally  under  the  next  head, 
and  we  would  save  our  space. 

(4)  Silence  is  often  eindence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  author  on  the 
point  in  question.  Here,  again,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  matter  was 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  his  argument.  This  phase  of  the  argument 
from  silence  is  vastly  important ;  upon  it  depends  the  Science  of 
History.     Of  what  possible  use  are  historic  records,  unless  they  give 
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"•Js  information  that  we  could  not  otherwise  know  ?  How  can  we  trace 
the  progress  of  events  or  opinions,  except  on  the  presumption  that 
"*vhatever  occurs  leaves  its  record,  and  whatever  is  known  is  in  some 
'^ay  made  known. 

Where  there  is  silence,  we  may  assume  ignorance  as  to  the  matt«r 

m 

m  question,  and  even  find  positive  disproof  of  its  existence.     An  event 

^r  an  opinion  might  not  be  known  to  a  particular  person,  or  might  be 

^nown  to  but  a  few,  and  these  might  perish.     But  it  is  to  be  presumed 

^^at  those  to  whom  the  event  or  knowledge  was  known  would  make 

^f  known  if  it  were  within  the  scope  of  their  argument.     We  prove  the 

^owth  of  knowledge  from  the  silence  of  early  writers  and  the  state- 

'^^nts  of  later  writers.     The  statement  of  opinions  give  us  the  basis 

^"^^    the  history  of  the  opinions.     Silence  is  an  evidence  of  ignorance 

^^  them.     Thus,  Dr.  Mombert  {^Handbook  of  the  English  Versions  of 

tn^tr  ^iifi^^  N.Y.,  1883,  p.  107  sq.)  overcomes  the  tradition,  handed 

down   from    Fox,  and   apparently   supported   by   the   Colophon   of 

*  yticiale's  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  Genesis,  "em printed  at 

^liirlborow  in  the   land  of  Hesse,   by   me,  Hans   Luft,  &c.,'*   that 

*-  yndale  was  a  student  at  Marburg,  and  went  from  thence  to  Ham- 

^^^g  by  way  of  Antwerp,  to  meet  Coverdale  in  1529  ;  by  showing  that 

^*^ere  is  no  record  at  Marburg  of  Hans  Luft  ever  having  set  up  a 

Pointing  press  there,  and  that  the  Album  of  the  University  does  not 

^^ntain   Tyndale's  name  among  the  matriculates,  as  it  would  if  he 

^^^re   matriculated,  in  as  much    as  it   gives    Patrick    Hamilton  and 

^^hers  ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  historic  evidence  as  to  Coverdale*s 

Soing  to  Hamburg.     The  constant  argument  of  the  great  Reformers 

Against  the  abuses  of  Rome  was  :  Scripture  is  silent,  and  we  cannot 

'"est    our  faith  on  any  doctrine  or  institution  merely  on  the  authority 

^^    the  Church  or  tradition,  when  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  silent* 

^JtH  respect  to  it.     Richard  Bentlcy  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the 

^A^Mles  of  PhaLxris,  London,  1699,  uses  the  argument  from  silence  to 

P^*^ve  them  to  be  forgeries,  thus,  "  For  had  our  letter  been  used  or 

'^^^^  scribed  during  that  thousand  years,  somebody  would  have  spoken 

^'      i  t,  especially  since  so  many  of  the  ancients  had  occasion  to  do  so  ; 

^^     ^hat  their  silence  is  a  direct  arcfument  that  thcv  never  had  heard  of 

th 

"^»n."    (New  edition,  1883,  p.  481.)     The  importance  of  this  line  of 


^^^Siiment  is  greatly  emphasized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  scholar  Du 

"^"^j  in  his  great  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  Paris,  1694;  Lond., 

^^^6  (p.  viii.).   "  The  external  proofs  are,  in  the  first  place,  taken  from 

^^cient  manuscripts,  in  which  either  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  an 

^"^Ihor  or  else  we  find  that  of  another ;    the  more  ancient  or  correct 
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they  are,  the  more  we  ought  to  value   them.     Secondly,  from  the 
testimony  or  silence  of  ancient  authors ;  from  their  testimony,  I  say, 
when  they  formally  reject  a  writing  as  spurious,  or  when  they  attribute 
it  to  some  other  author ;  or  from  their  silence  when  they  do  not  speak 
of  it,  though  they  have  occasion  to  mention  it.     This  argument,  which 
is  commonly  called  a  negative  one,  is  oftentimes   of  great, weight 
When,  for  example,  we  find   that  several   entire   books   which   are 
attributed  to  one  of  the  ancients,  are  unknown  to  all  antiquity.     When 
all  those  persons  that  have  spoken  of  the  works  of  an  author,  and 
besides,  have  made  catalogues  of  them,  never  mention  such  a  particu- 
lar discourse.     When  a  book  that  would  have  been  serviceable  to  the 
Catholics  has  never  been  cited  by  them,  who  both  might  and  ought 
to  have  cited  it,  as  having  a  fair  occasion  to  do  it,  'tis  extremely  prob- 
able that  it  is  suppositious.     It  is  very  certain  that  this  is  enough  to 
make  any  book  doubtful,  if  it  was  never  cited  by  any  of  the  ancients ; 
and  in  that  case  it  must  have  very  authentic  characters  of  antiquity, 
before  it  ought  to  be  received  without  contradiction.     And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  should  be  never  so  few  conjectures  of  its  not  being 
genuine,  yet  these,  together  with  the  silence  of  the  ancients,  will  be 
sufficient  to  oblige  us  lo  believe  it  to  be  a  forgery  "  (in  1.  c,  p.  viii.). 

Many  examples  of  this  argument  might  be  given,  but  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  some  of  these  arguments 
will  be  found  valid  and  some  invalid.  The  validity  depends  upon  the 
previous  question  whether  the  matter  in  hand  really  was  within  the 
writer's  scope.  Home,  in  his  Introduction  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  first  edi- 
tion), presents  as  an  argument  against  the  documentary  hypothesis, 
*'  one  objection,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  a  fatal  one,  namely,  the 
total  silence  of  Moses  as  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him."  This 
would  be  a  valid  and  "  fatal  "  argument  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
Moses  must  have  mentioned  the  documents  if  he  had  used  them. 
But  this  cannot  be  proven.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  ancient  authors 
so  to  do.    It  was  only  occasional,  and  it  was  not  common  or  necessary. 

It  has  been  argued  for  many  generations  that  Job  must  have  been 
written  in  the  Patriarchal  age  before  the  Mosaic  legislation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  silence  of  the  book  as  to  that  legislation.  The  latest 
statement  of  that  argument  that  I  have  seen  is  in  a  supplement  to  the 
article  of  Delitzsch  on  Job  in  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopadia,  1883, 
ii.,  p.  1 187.  "Those  who  hold  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  in  a 
very  early  age,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  even  earlier,  urge  its  un- 
Jewish  tone  and  its  general  spirit,  which  indicate  an  early  period  of 
the  race.     The  absence  of  all  references,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the 
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^losaic  law,  the  temple,  the  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifices,  as  well  as 
to  Jewish  history,  is  very  striking  and  is  justly  emphasized.      The 
difficulty  of  conceiving  of  a  Jew  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  transferring 
himself  to  a  pre-Mosaic  contlition  of  affairs,  and  ignoring  entirely  his 
own  religion,  cannot  be  easily  set  aside."     Is  this  a  valid  argument 
from  silence?     The   answer  depends   on  (i)  whether  these   things 
fairly  came  within  the  scope  of  the  author.     (2)  Whether  these  insti- 
tutions of  the  Pentateuch  were  really  in  use,  and  were  known  in  the 
Solomonic  age.      (3)  Whether  the  silence  is  as  stated.      Beginning 
^th  the  third,  we  agree  with  this  writer  that  this  silence  is  a  most  re- 
'iJarlcable  one,  and  "  cannot  be  easily  set  aside.'*   There  is  no  mention 
of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant,  or  any  sacred  writings  or  sacred  institutions 
of   Israel,  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  sacred  times.     The  only  offerings 
2ro     fXyy)V   and    OHHi'       ^^^   ^*^^y   purifications   are    by   water. 
*^'^i5i  silence  must  be  acknowledged.     But  the  other  two  points  are 
op^Ti  to  criticism  and  prove  to  be  without  force.     The  observance  of 
th^   Pentateuchal  institutions  in  the  Solomonic  age  needs  to  be  proven. 
THose  who  make  so  much  of  the  silence  of  Job  have  overlooked  the 
s^^ll  more  remarkable  silence  of  other  writings  of  the  same  class. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  agrees  with  Job  in  making  no  mention  of 
^^e  Sinaitic  Covenant,  or  the  sacred  writings  (except  JT07jJf  *^7B^)» 
0**  sacred  institutions  or  sacred  times.  The  only  offerings  are 
rt^l,  "Tlj,  n*B^Kn»  ^^^  primitive  offerings,  and  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  Levitical  Purifications.  Must  the  book  of  Proverbs  also  go 
'i^to  the  Patriarchal  period?  If  the  silence  in  the  case  of  Job 
fc>rces  us  to  that  conclusion,  the  silence  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
*^s    to  the  very  same  things,  forces  us  to  the  same  conclusion.     But 

• 

't     is  impossible  to  assign  the  book  of  Proverbs  to  the  Patriarchal 

f^^riod,  for  so  many  different  reasons  that  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 

'^^s  ever  thought  of  it.     It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  ever  have 

^'"^CDught  of  putting  Job  in  that  period  ;  for  the  doctrines  of  the  book  as 

^^^    the  divine  Wisdom,  divine  discipline,  ethical  requirements,  and  the 

^'^t.ure  state,  are  identical  with  those  of  Proverbs,  and  at  a  wide  remove 

fi'^i^m  the  Pentateuch.     The  silences  and  the  positive  teachings  of  Job 

^^ilce  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Proverbs.     The  Song  of  Songs  pre- 

^^iits  the  same  features  of  silence.    The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  silent 

^^  to  the  Covenant,  sacred  writings,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  sacred 

^"^tnes..     It  mentions  f^^f  and  •^-]j   as    in    Proverbs.      It  mentions 

purifications,  but  without  means.     It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 

book  by  the  mention  of  the  D\l':JXrr  tVZ  (*^-  ^7).  and  jjf^^p  QpQ 

(viii.    10).      The   book   of  Ecclesiastes  belongs   without   doubt    to 
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the  latest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  book  of  Proverbs 
contains    sentences    and    poems    of    Wisdom     extending    through 
many  centuries,   at    least  from   the    Solomonic   age    to    the   post- 
Exilic   period.      Here   we   have   four   writings   classed   together  as 
belonging  to  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Hebrews,  all  character- 
ized by  common  features  of  silence  as  to  important  religious  mattere. 
What  does  this  silence  mean  ?      It  cannot  help  us  to  locate  these 
writings  chronologically,  for  these  writings  belong  to  many  different 
centuries  of  Hebrew  history.     The  silence  of  Job  has  been  explained 
as  intentional.     The  author  designed  to  place  his  hero  in  the  Patri- 
archal age,  and  carefully  abstained  from  anything  that  would  be  alien 
to  that  age  ;  as  Longfellow  in  his   Gohkn  Legend,  and  Tennyson  in 
his   Idylls   of  the   King,   transport   themselves    in    imagination  into 
ancient  times,  and  as  far  as  possible  set  their  heroes  in  the  scenery 
of  their  own  age.     This  is  valid  only  in  part,  for.  the  author  makes 
Job  and  his  friends  represent  characters  in  their  discourse  as  to  divine 
Wisdom,  the  discipline  of  Wisdom,  ethical  conceptions,  and  other 
doctrines,  only  possible   in   the   Solomonic   or  post-Solomonic  age. 
The  author  might  avoid   glaring   inconsistencies   in   the   details  of 
religion,  but  he  could   hardly  escape  unconscious   allusions   to  the 
religion  and  institutions  of  his  own  period.     Whatever  validity  this 
argument  might  have  had  in  the  case  of  Job  is  entirely  destroyed  V)y 
a  consideration  of  Proverbs,  which  was  not  such  an  ideal  production^ 
and  where  the  several  authors  make  no  use  of  this  element  of  fictio'^" 
The  silence  of  Job  has  also  been  explained  as  intentional  fra»^ 
another  point  of  view  in  which  the  other  writings  coincide ;  name^^ 
that  the  Wisdom  Literature  represents  a  speculative  type  of  theolo^^ 
which  purposely  ignored  ceremonial  institutions  and  externals  of  re  "^ 
gion,  a  school  of  thought  of  a  rational  and  ethical  type.   There  is  doul:^ 
less  truth  in  this  view.    The  Wisdom  Literature  stands  by  itself  in  t 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  representing  a  different  type  of  theolo, 
which  might  be  called  speculative  and  philosophical,  but  better, 
think,  ethical.     The  authors  of  Hebrew  Wisdom  represent  an  inc 
pendent  section  of  divine  Revelation.    They  show  no  dependence 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  or  on  the  prophetic  instruction.     They 
forth  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  as  the  highest  and 
authority,  dependent  upon  no  other  authority  than  the  Divine  Wisd 
herself.      The  traditional  view  of  their  dependence  on  the  Law      ^ 
Moses  must  be  abandoned.     They  moved  in  a  sphere  exterior  to    'tht 
ceremonial  worship  of  Israel ;  they  lived  in  the  school  of  WisdoiD> 
and  cultivated  its  ethical  and  speculative  principles.     They  give  as  ^ 
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iv\>e  of  religion  which  was  essentially  ethical.     And  its  importance 

is  subordinate  to  no  other  in   Israel.     The   ceremonial  worship  is 

essentially  in  a  different  sphere.     But  was  there  involved  in  this  an 

inientional  ignoring  of  the  institutions?     We  think  not.     The  book 

of  ftoverbs  urges  strongly  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and  votive  offer- 

^Qjs.    The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  lays  great  stress  upon  worship  in  the 

«ouse  of  God.     The  prophets,  from  Samuel  on,  opposed  externalism 

^  worship,  and  that  opposition  stares  us  in  the  face  in  their  writings. 

*^  there  were  such  an  opposition  in  the  wise  men  of  Israel,  it  would 

appear  somewhere  in  their  writings.    The  silence  cannot  be  explained 

^Om  religious  indifference.     The  simple,  dull,  and  perverse  fools  and 

^^omers  are  the  especial  objects  of  attack  in  the  Wisdom  Literature. 

-^here  is  a  deep  moral  earnestness  in  these  writings  that  is  wonderful. 

""^xi  ignoring  of  sacred  institutions  by  these  men  seems  to  us  incred- 

^^le.    The  question  now  presses  upon  us,  Were  these  things,  about 

^^"lich  there  is  silence,  within  the  scope  of  the  Wisdom  Literature? 

^^lese  writings  were  ethical  rather  than  religious  or  doctrinal,  and 

^^^i^erefore  we   could  not   expect  very  many  allusions   to   the   items 

^3iitted,  and  many  things  might  escape  mention  which  would   not 

ike  our  attention  as  unnatural;   and  yet  there  are  certain  things 

'knitted  which  clearly  come  within  the  author's  scope.     Job  is  repre- 

Bted  as  offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  his  sons  :    "  He  rose  up 

ly  in  the  morning  and  offered  burnt  offerings,  according  to  the 

"timber  of  them  all ;   for  Job  said,    It  may  be  that  my  sons  have 

i  lined  and  cursed  God  in   their  hearts.      Thus  did   Job  continu- 

ly"  (i.  5).     And  the   friends   of  Job  were   commanded,  "Take 

ito  you  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  servant 

*i^, and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt  offering  ;  and  my  ser\ant  Job 

^l^iall  pray  for  you  :  for  him  will  I  accept :  lest  I  deal  with  you  after 

[      ^y^oar  folly"  (xlii.  8).     Why  is  the  ^xy)\J  used  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin 

I      '^^"liere  we  would  expect,  according  to  the  Priests'  code,  nHOTl  ^  J^^ 

K       "^B-sis  a  leper :  why  do  we  not  find  some  reference  to  the  elaborate  laws 

m      ^^^  to  the  purification  of  the  leper  of  the  Priests'  code  ?    The  other 

M      AVisdom  Literature  is  equally  silent  as  to  the  sin  offering  and  the 

m      ^--e\-itical  purifications,  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should  be  very 

)    likely  to  find  them  in  ethical  writings  that  lay  great  stress  upon  sins 
^f  various  forms,  and  their  removal.     It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that 
*ith  reference  to  these  offerings  and  purifications,  at  least,  the  authors 
of  the  Wisdom  Literature  were  ignorant  of  them,  and  they  could  not 
we  been  in  public  use  in  their  times. 
.4iiother  feature  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  is  the  absence  of  ref- 
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erence  to  the  supernatural  in  miracles  and  prophecy.     There  is  a 
description   of  a  Theophany  in  Job   xxxvii.  sq.,  but  no  reference 
elsewhere  in  these  writings  to  any  such  thing.     Divine  communica- 
tions are  made  to  men  in  the  training  in  the  school  of  Wisdom.   Is 
this  silence  intentional,  implying  scepticism  as  to  the  supernatural, 
or  opposition  thereto  ?     Was  it  beyond  the  authors*  scope,  or  was  it 
within  their  scope  and  yet  unknown  to  their  experience  ?    We  do  not 
hesitate  to  follow  the  opinion  that  the  authors  of  the  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture were  unacquainted  with  supernatural  manifestations  in  their  times- 
If  the  silences  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  are  remarkable,  the  silcnc^^ 
of  the  Psalter  are  still  more  remarkable.     There  is  no  reference  t^ 
sacred  writings  in  the  Psalter  except  in  Ps.  xl.,  to  a  book-roll  whic>^ 
looks  like  the  law  respecting  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  14  ;  I.  Sam.  x.  2  J      ' 
but  does  not  imply  anything  else.     There  is  no  reference  to  miraclc^^^^ 
or  prophecy  except  in  recollection  of  the  experiences  of  the  Exodu 
There   is   no   sin   offering.^     There  is   no  reference  to  the  Iresp 


-s. 


1  It  is  generally  held  that  nj^tDn  '"  Psalm  xl.  7  is  a  sin  offering.    To  th^*^^ 
we  cannot  agree.    The  technical  term  for  sin  offering  is  ^XUH'  ^  f^™*  inte-  — ■*• 
sive  noun.    The  Piel  of  the  verb  is  alone  used  in  ihis  sense.     The  intensive    ^^^^ 
the  noun  and  verb  is  alone  suited  to  the  idea.     It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppo-  ^sc 
that  the  Psalmist  should  use  the  technical  terms  H /W'  HDt'  ^^^  nTlJO^  aTr-ad 
neglect  to  use  ^J^JJ^  ^^  ^^^  were  thinking  of  the  sin  offering.    The  word  HX^"^ 
is  a  simple  feminine  noun  of  the  pretonic  class.     It  is  seldom  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.     In  the  other  passages,  Gen.  xx.  9,  Pss.  xxxii.  i,  etc.,  it  can  only  mc on 
sin.     Why  should  it  mean  anything  else  here?    The  only  reasons  are  the  stx im- 
posed  requirement   of  the  context,  and   traditional  interpretation.    The  lat.t.cr 
reason  alone  is  worthless.    The  former  is  without  real  force.     For  the  HDt  o^'i*^ 
,*7f7JQ  arc  closely  associated  offerings,  which  belong  together,  but  the  HT^J' 
^"tl  riNCOn  ^^^  ^^  ^  wide  remove  in  conception  and  in  usage  as  well  as  in    1ni='- 
toric   origin.     The  ^  in   both   cases   is   the  ^  of  accompaniment.     The  stro^^* 
shoukl  be  rendered  :  — 

In  peace  offering  with  meat  offering  thou  hast  no  delight  — 

ears  hast  thou  bored  me. 
WTiole  burnt  offerings  with  sin  thou  hast  not  asked  — 

then,  said  I, 
Lo,  I  have  come  with  the  book-roll, 

written  respecting  me. 
To  do  thy  will,  my  God,  I  have  delight, 

and  thy  instruction  is  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels. 

In  the  first  line  we  have  open  ears  contrasted  with  the  coipmunion  meal  of  the 
nif  and  nnjD-     I"  ^^^^  second  line  we  have  the  opened  mouth  contrasted 
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offering.  The  only  feasts  clearly  indicated  are  New  Moons.  The 
few  references  to  purification  can  be  satisfied  by  thinking  of  the  use 
of  water.  Now,  the  Psalter  is  composed  of  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  poetry,  all  in  great  variety  of  form  and  subject-matter, 
written  all  along  the  Hebrew  centuries.  Silence  here  is  very  signifi- 
cant. If  the  Psalter  had  been  the  prayer-book  and  hymn-book  of 
the  first  and  second  temple,  how  can  we  explain  the  absence  of 
references,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Sabbath,  Passover,  Pentecost,  Taber- 
nacles, and  Day  of  Atonement,  the  great  seasons  of  Worship  ?  The 
feasts  of  Ixxxi.  4  are  clearly  all  New  Moons.  Ps.  xlii.  5  is  satisfied 
by  thinking  of  them  alone.  VV^ere  the  New  Moons  the  only  feasts 
of  national  observance  in  the  history  of  Israel  ?  So  far  as  the  authors 
of  these  Psalms  are  concerned,  it  certainly  fell  in  their  way  to  men- 
tion the  most  important  feasts.  That  the  author  of  Ixxxi.  4  lays  the 
stress  on  the  New  Moons  seems  to  us  to  imply  that  these  were  the 
great  feasts  of  his  times. 

We  have  seven  Penitential  Psalms,  besides  many  of  Lamentation 
for  sin  and  trouble.  We  find  in  some  of  these  references  to  sacrifices, 
tT7)V  ^"^  n3t  ^^  emphasized  in  Ps.  li.  How  was  it  possible 
for  him  to  pass  over  without  mention  the  nNOTT  ^^^  DtS^K  ^ 
For  these  authors,  this  silence  can  have  but  one  meaning.  They 
were  ignorant  of  these  sin  and  trespass  offerings. 

We  find,  in  two  of  these,  references  to  purifications,  Ps.  li.  6,  Ixxiii. 
13,  but  purification  in  the  use  of  water  satisfies  all  the  circumstances. 
We  have  no  hint  of  the  use  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  or  the 
purification  of  the  leper  or  the  Levitical  laws  of  purity. 


'Mrith  the  whole  burnt  offering  accomjS.inied  with  sin.     The  third  and  fourth  lines 

"then  contrast  the  coming  with  the  book-roll  and  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  and 

%he  having  his  instruction  within  with  the  sin  which  is  connected  with  the  burnt 

^Dffering.    This  makes  the  strophe  harmonious,  and  the  use  of  HXtOn  i^  justified, 

"Vrhereas  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  sin  offering.     It  is  without  force, 

^Eind  is  out  of  relation  to  the  last  two  lines,  where  the  strophe  advances  to  the 

climax.     The  reference  to  the  sin  is  an  artistic  preparation  for  the  great  thought 

of  the  strophe,  the  obedience  of  the  Psalmist  in  profession,  action,  and  inward 

experience.     This   is  in   accordance  with  the   genius  of  Hebrew  poetry.     The 

Psalmist  claims  to  be  in  entire  accord  with  the  will  of  God, — what  propriety  is 

there  in  referring  to  sin  offering?     Under  such  circumstances  HDt'  H /W'  ^^^^1 

nniD  were  appropriate.     Furthermore,  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  passage 

in  the  Psalter  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  any  reference  to  the  sin  offering, 

of  itself  constrains  us  to  suspect  the  supposed  reference  h«rc. 
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How  shall  this  silence  be  explained  ?  With  reference  to  certain 
Psalms,  where  these  things  omitted  clearly  came  within  the  author^s 
scope,  it  implies  ignorance.  But,  taking  the  Psalter  as  a  whole,  what 
shall  we  say  as  to  scope  ?  If  the  Psalter  were  ever  the  official  book  of 
the  temple  worship,  the  essential  forms  of  that  worship  would  clearly 
be  within  the  scope  of  the  Psalter.  The  silence  of  the  Psalter,  then, 
entirely  disproves  the  Traditional  theory  in  this  regard.  The  Psalter 
could  never  have  been  the  hymn-book  of  the  first  or  the  second 
temple.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  have  been,  then  the  conclusion 
would  be  irresistible  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  temple 
worship  the  Levitical  institutions  were  not  observed.  It  is  true  that 
certain  Psalms  of  the  last  half  of  the  Psalter,  and  a  very  few  of  the 
earlier  half,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  used  in  the  temple  worship, 
but  the  order  of  their  use  was  different  from  the  order  of  the  Psalter. 
Rather,  the  Psalter,  in  its  present  form,  was  arranged  for  the  worship 
of  the  synagogue  entirely  apart  from  the  worship  of  the  temple  ;  and 
its  Psalms  were  selected  from  a  large  number  of  hymns  and  prayers 
of  all  ages,  the  most  of  which  expressed  individual  experiences.  Tliey 
suit  very  well  the  synagogue  worship,  as  afterwards  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church,  but  they  do  not  suit,  save  in  a  few  instances,  the 
worship  of  the  temple ;  and  its  most  solemn  services  have  no  Psalms 
that  are  appropriate  to  them. 

But  the  silence  of  the  Psalter  proves  still  more  than  this.  Granted, 
now,  that  the  Psalms  were  not  composed  for  temple  worship,  but  ex- 
pressed individual  experience,  it  is  still  most  singular  that  the  Leviti- 
cal institutions  of  the  Priests*  code  find  no  expression.  It  proves  that 
the  historical  religion  of  Israel,  in  the  times  when  our  Psalms  were 
composed,  was  less  formal  and  ceremonial,  and  more  spiritual  and 
devout,  than  the  Traditional  view  implies.  The  worship  was  more  in 
accordance  with  the  simpler  Covenant  codes,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  knowledge  or  use  of  the  Priests*  code. 

The  absence  of  reference  to  the  supernatural  in  the  Psalter,  we 
would  explain  as  in  the  Wisdom  Literature. 

From  the  Psalter  we  advance  into  the  Prophets.  And  here  we 
note  the  silence  as  to  miracles  in  Jeremiah,  Isaiah  B,  Ezekiel,  and 
post-Exilian  Prophets.  This  seems  to  us  to  imply  the  ignorance  of 
these  authors  as  to  any  miracles  in  their  times. 

Theophanies  are  unknown  to  Jeremiah.  We  conclude  from  this 
that  no  Thcophany  was  granted  him.  The  only  mention  of  sacred 
writings,  other  than  their  own  prophecies,  that  we  find  in  any  of  the 
prophets  is  (i)  Hos.  viii.  12,  which  refers  to   many  prophetic  To- 
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roth ;  (2)  Jer.  viii.  8,  the  HTTf  FYW^  which,  from  the  context,  is 
written  by  false  prophets;  (3)  Mai.  iii.  22  (HB^  mVl)«  ^^^  naight, 
from  this  silence,  conclude  (i)  It  did  not  fall  within  their  scope  to 
mention  other  sacred  writings.  They  were  prophets,  and  leaned  on 
-  their  own  divine  authority,  and  were  not  disposed  to  lean  on  sacred 
books  of  other  prophets.  So  Isa.  xxxiv.  16,  calls  his  own  prophecy 
nUT  T£)D'  False  prophets  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  term 
to  their  own  prophecies  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Hosea  refers  to  a 
flumber  of  prophetic  writings  of  other  prophets. 

The  only  one  of  the  Prophets  who  alludes  to  the  Mosaic  law  is 

Malachi,  the  last  of  them.     It  came  within  his  scope.     If  it  be  thus 

taken  for  granted  that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  Prophets 

to  mention  the  Mosaic  Written  Law,  then  the  Traditional  view  of  the 

f^bbins  that  the  Pentateuch  was  of  primary  authority  and  the  Prophets 

of  secondary  importance  must  be  abandoned.    The  Prophets  recog- 

Oize  no  authoritative  writings  as  higher  than  their  own.    They  do  not 

find  it  worth  their  while  to  mention  any  other.     The  Traditional  view 

xinust  yield  also  in  another  particular.     It  is  a  mistake  that  the 

I^ophets  were  mere  expositors  of  the  law  of  Moses.     We  do  not  find 

^.ny  reference  in  their  writings  to  such  a  written  law  which   it  is 

^.ssuroed  they  were  expounding.    The  Prophets  stand  out  in  entire 

independence  of  Moses  and  his  legislation.    They  give  divine  Toroth 

c^f  their  own  and  claim  divine  authority  for  them,  and  do  not  trouble 

themselves  about  other  truth.      It  may  also  be  questioned  whether 

tbe  Traditional  theory  may  not  have  to  yield  in  another  particular.    If 

t^here  was  such  a  body  of  history  and  legislation  compacted  in  the 

'^vritten  form  of  our  present  Pentateuch,  could  these  Prophets  have 

Called  to  recognize  it  and  allude  to  it?    Could  Isaiah  use  the  term 

?TVT  "ISD  ^^^  ^^s  own  writings,  or  Jeremiah  speak  of  the  mn*  mVl 

of  false  prophets,  if  there  were  well-known  and  publicly  recognized 

lxx>ks  of  legislation  called  by  these  names?    Does  not  their  silence 

therefore  imply  ignorance  of  any  such  a  law-book  or  collection  of 

STPK^  ^  o^^  Pentateuch?    It  seems  to  us  that  we  must  admit  as 

much  as  this.     It  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  codes  and 

narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  does  prove  that  they  were  not 

known  to  these  Prophets,  with  the  exception  of  Malachi,  as  a  public 

official  oody  of  legislation  and  history.     The  silence  of  the  Prophets 

as  to  sacrifices  is   also  significant.     Leaving  out  of  account  the 

symbolic   code   of   Ezekiel   xl.-xlviii.,   the   riKtDTl   ^^   unknown   to 

the  Prophets.     D{J^   is  only  found  in  Isaiah  liii.,   where   it   has  a 

significance  given  to  it  that  is  appropriate  to  the  context,  but  not  in 
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accordance  with  the  relalive  position  of  the  Q{y{(  in    the  Priests' 
code. 

In  view  of  the  great  stress  laid  upon  sin  and  repentance  by  ihe 
Prophets,  it  is  clear  that  it  fell  within  their  scope  lo  mention  these  sin 
and  trespass  offerings.  But  before  considering  this  omission  we  will  J 
call  attention  to  one  other.  The  Propliets  make  frequent  allusion  tl 
Sabbaths  and  Ne*  Moons  (Hos.  ii.  1 1 ;  Amos  viii.  5 ;  Is,  i.  13,  14^ 
Ixvi,  23,  etc.),  but  not  to  other  feasts,  save  only  the  seventh  year  ii 
directly  in  J er.  XXV.  11,  iz  (comp,with  II,  Chron.  xxxvi.  21).  Thefea 
of  Tabernacles  is  only  in  Zech.  xiv,  16.  There  is  a  reference  to  feasti~| 
in  general  in  Isaiah  1.  13  sq.,  Ezekiel  A,  and  Malachi ;  but  these  in 
Isaiah  at  least  may  be  sutHciently  explained  as  New  Moods  and 
Sabbaths,  The  omission  of  the  seventh  year  can  be  explained  as  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  writers.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case  with  the 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  The  first  meolion  of  Taber- 
nacles is  in  the  post-Exilic  Prophets.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
one  of  the  Prophets  must  have  mentioned  these  feasts  as  within  iheir  -j 

scope,  but  we  do  mean  that  when,  speaking  of  the  feasts,  the  stress  on  ^ 
the  New  Moons,  in  the  absence  of  mention  of  the  other  feasts,  is  not  in  ,^^ 
accordance  with  the  Levitical  system.  Looking  now  at  Purifications,  ^ — 
we  find  no  mention  of  them  in  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Exekiel  f  ^ 
A,  or  post-Exilic  Prophets.  Those  of  Joel  iii.  and  Jeremiah  are  only  "^^J 
washings. 

Now  how  shall  this  silence  of  the  Prophets  as  to  the  codes  of  lan^v^rw 
and  the  Mosaic  ritual  be  explained?  They  certainly  came  within  lh^^.aie 
scope  of  some  of  them.  There  are  but  two  possible  solutions ;  th»-,^e 
one  is  intentional  silence ;  the  other  is  unconscious  silence  or  igno» — »>■ 
ranee.  We  hold  that  the  former  explanation  will  not  meet  the  faccv-  j=ts 
of  the  case.  The  Prophets  are  not  entirely  silent ;  they  are  silent  as  l_a  to 
some  things  and  outspoken  as  to  others.  There  is,  without  doubt,  ^^^tan 
antagonism  to  ceremonialism  and  formality  in  the  Prophets  generall^T"  _|y. 
Compare  Hos.  v.  6  ;  Mic.  vi.  8  ;  Amos  v,  z  i  sq. ;  Is.  i.  1 1  sq.  j  J^^  er. 
vii.  21  sq.     Their  hostility  is,  however,  against  idolatry  and  the  in    ^  m 

ship  of  Baal  and  Ashloreth.     They  emphasize  the  religion  and  worsi Jup 

of  Jehovah  over  against  these,  and  one  would  expect  them  to  emp^Vu- 
size  tlie  peculiar  institutions  of  Jehovah ;  whereas  they  lay  stress      oa 
those  things  which  are  common  to  the  two  religions,  namely,  Qip^, 
,T)7iy,  and  the  New  Moon  feast.     Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tal»er- 
nacles  are  ignored.     The  Piirificalion  from  contact  with  the  dearf. 
the  sin  and  trespass  offerings  are  ignored.     These  we  would  expect 
the  Prophets  above  all  to  emphasize.    Their  silence  seems  to  provt 
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that  they  were  ignorant  of  these  things,  and  that  these  were  not  ob- 
served in  Israel  in  their  times. 

(5)  Silence  is  cumulative  evidence  of  non-observance.    The  argu- 
ment from  silence  increases  with  the  amount  of  ground  covered,  until 
at  last  it  becomes  exhaustive  in  evidence,  and  exclusive  of  the  matter 
in  question.    The  argument  is  increased  by  its  extension  in  time, 
place,  variety  of  authors,  variety  of  styles,  and  of  writings.    The  silence 
of  Job  is  greatly  increased  by  the  evidence  of  Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  of  the  same  class  of  Wisdom  Literature,  as  to  the 
Same  matters.     The  argument  from  silence  in  the  Psalter  is  enhanced 
by  the  great  number  of  Psalms  of  different  authors,  styles,  and  periods 
of  composition.     The  argument  from  silence  of  the  earlier  Prophets 
Joel,  Amos,  and  Hosea,  is  enhanced  by  that  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jere- 
Tuiah,  and  the  later  minor  Prophets.    The  argument  from  silence 
increases  in  weight  in  writings  of  the  same  class,  but  it  is  increased  to 
^.  vastly  greater  extent  by  combining  together  the  silence  of  whole 
c::lasses  of  writings,  from  the  Wisdom  Literature,  the  Psalter,  and  the 
I^rophets,  and  the  Historians,  and  amounts  to  one  of  the  strongest 
1  ines  of  evidences,  all  the  more  valuable  for  the  induction  and  general- 
isations through  such  a  wide  range  of  literature. 

Now  there  are  certain  things  about  which  all  these  Hebrew  writings 

^re  silent.    As  we  have  elsewhere  said,  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 

T^eligion  of  Israel  most  characteristic  of  the  Priests*  code  do  not  occur 

in  the  pre- Exilic  Literature.    The  sin  offering  first  and  alone  appears 

in  the  pre-Exilic  history  in  the  reform  of  Hezekiah  {II.  Chron.  xxix. 

30-24),  and  here  it  is  not  offered  according  to  the  Priests*  code.     It 

is  not  found  in  the  Wisdom  Literature,  or  the  Prophets.    The  QtJfX  is 

found  in  the  Historical  books  only  as  a  fine  of  emerods  and  gold  mice 

paid   by  the   Philistines  (I.  Sam.  vi.  17),  and  as  trespass  money 

(II.  Kings  xii.  16),  and  not  as  an  animal  sacrifice.    The  QJJ^  occurs 

in  the  Prophets  only  in  Is.  liii.,  where  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 

Priests'  code  in  idea  or  importance.     It  is  not  found  in  the  Psalter 

or  Wisdom  Literature.    The  offerings  of  the  pre-Exilic  Literature  are 

those  common  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in  the  Covenant  codes,  and 

to  the  religion  of  Baal. 

The  purification  in  the  use  of  water  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
Psalter,  Historical  books,  Prophets,  but  nowhere  in  all  this  literature 
are  the  characteristic  purifications  of  the  Priests*  code  to  be  found. 

The  sacred  feasts  upon  which  the  Psalter  and  Prophets  lay  stress 
are  the  New  Moons.  The  later  Prophets  also  lay  stress  on  the  Sab- 
bath,   The  Historical  books  speak  of  the  Passover  as  observed  by 
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Solomon  and  Hezekiah,  but,  according  to  II.  Kings  xxiii.  21  sq.,  Josiaii 
was  the  first  to  observe  it  in  accordance  with  the  Deuteronomic  code, 
from  the  Conquest  to  his  day.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  Passover 
in  the  Wisdom  Literature,  Psalter,  or  Prophets.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  Pentecost  anywhere.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  first  observed 
in  accordance  with  the  Priests*  code  after  the  exile  (Neh.  viii.  17). 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  meet  it  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Prophet  Zechariah.  The  day  of  Atonement  and  year  of  Jubilee  do 
not  appear. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  weight  of  silence  is  conclusive  proof 
that  these  things  were  not  known  to  these  Biblical  writers,  and  were 
not  in  public  observance  in  the  times  of  silence. 

The  Priests*  code  was  not  observed  in  Israel  until  after  the  exile,  and 
even  then  only  by  degrees  could  its  provisions  be  enforced.  The 
Deuteronomic  code  was  not  observed  until  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
The  religion  of  Israel  was,  prior  to  Hezekiah,  in  accordance  with  the 
simpler  Covenant  codes,  in  constant  conflict  with  the  religion  of 
Baal,  at  first  under  the  divine  direction  of  Shophetim,  and  then  under  - 
the  divine  direction  of  the  Nebiim,  who  gave  authoritative  divine  ^ 
Toroth   suited  to  the  circumstances  of  Israel. 

The  argument  forces  us  to  this  result,  it  is  confirmed  by  other  -^-^ 
arguments  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here.  It  wilLC  J, 
not  be  out  of  place,  however,  if  we  consider  just  how  much  this  argu — 
ment  from  silence  involves,  and  guard  it  from  misuse.  We  hold  thaf:. 
it  involves  public  and  general  ignorance.  There  are  those  who  go  s<^.  ^^ 
far  as  to  argue  from  it  the  non-existence  of  the  Pentateuch  and  th» 
Mosaic  codes.  But  this  seems  to  us  going  beyond  the  argument  froi 
silence.  Before  one  could  conclude  from  the  silence  of  the  Scripture 
as  to  the  Pentateuch,  that  it  was  not  in  existence,  one  would  have 
prove  that  it  could  not  exist  without  being  known.  This  is  difficult 
prove.  We  are  constantly  finding  lost  documents  and  long-forgotti 
books.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  lost  and  forgotten,  as  we  les^^-jn 
from  II.  Kings  xxii.  Some  think  this  carries  with  it  the  whole  Pen'^ta- 
teuch.  We  believe  that  Deuteronomy  alone  is  referred  to.  But  it  is 
an  easy  and  natural  conclusion  that,  if  the  simple  code  of  Deuterci^n- 
omy  could  have  been  lost  and  forgotten,  the  more  elaborate  Priests' 
code  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  been  lost  and  forgott^r*- 
If  the  narrative  be  true,  and  there  are  no  good  reasons  to  question.  i^» 
it  supports  the  argument  from  silence  by  positive  argument  that  the^< 
Biblical  authors  were  indeed  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Pent^** 
teuchal  codes  in  their  present  combination,  and  that  the  Priests*  co(M^  ^ 
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^as  not  observed  prior  to  the  exile.     It  also  prevents  the  adoption  of 
^ne  conclusion  that  they  had  no  previous  existence.     Indeed,  it  is  not 
^common  in  history  that  certain  institutions  are  forgotten  and  buried 
^nder  others  that  have  assumed  their  place  ;  or  that  certain  laws,  and 
^en  codes,  become  obsolete  and  forgotten ;  or,  indeed,  that  certain 
codes,  as  well  as  laws,  never  go  into  operation  in  the  life  and  expe- 
dience of  the  people.     It  is  also  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
opinion  for  earlier  opinions  to  pass  out  of  use  and  become  utterly 
^rgotten  with  their  authors.     The  argument  of  silence  cannot  go 
^yond  the  ground  covered,  and  can  prove  nothing  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  those  codes  and  institutions  prior  to  the  literature  which  is 
^'le-nt  about  them  and  ignores  them. 

The  argument  from  silence  is  capable  of  vast  illustration.  There 
^*"^  many  important  points  that  we  have  not  had  time  or  space  to 
P*"^^sent,  such  as  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuchal  narratives  as  to  the 
P^inod  of  the  captiWty  in  Eg>*pt,  and  the  prolonged  wanderings  of 
^*^el  in  the  wilderness.  These  are  dark  spots  in  the  midst  of  full 
^^^d  elaborate  narratives.  Would  Moses  be  likely  to  pass  these  periods 
^^^^r  in  silence  if  he  wrote  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  If  so, 
'^^at  were  his  reasons  for  the  silence  in  this  case?  It  could  not  be 
*^  ignorance  :  it  must  have  been  intentional ;  and  what  good  reason 
be  given  ?  If  these  narratives  were  not  written  by  Moses,  does 
f^^  silence  imply  ignorance,  and  show  that  the  author  had  no  mate- 
^  ^"  or  sources  of  information  as  to  these  events  ?    We  suggest  these 


specimens  of  inquiry  as  to  the  force  of  silence  in  the  Historical 


Thus  far  our  induction  of  the  facts  of  the  case  leads  us.    We  have 
"^blished  the  following  forms  of  the  argument  from  silence : 
!•  The  matter  in  question  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  author's 
iment.     It  is  then  (a)  an  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  matter  in 
^^stion,  or  (^)  an  evidence  that  it  did  not  possess  any  of  those 
^^xacteristics  that  would  bring  it  within  the  author's  scope. 
ll.  The  matter  in  question  lies  within  the  author's  scope  of  argu- 
^i\t.     It  was,  then,  omitted   (/i)   for  good  and  sufikient  reasons, 
^^ntionally,  or  (^)  unconsciously,  from  ignorance  of  the  matter. 
111.  The  argument  from  silence  is  cumulative,  as  it  extends  over 
^  number  of  writings,  of  different   authors,  of  different   classes   of 
^^tings,  and  different  periods  of  histor>'.      In  this  case  it  implies 
cither  (^i)  external  restraint  for  good  reasons,  or  (^)  a  public  igno- 
rance, and,  in  the  case  of  institutions  and  laws,  a  non-observance 
#f  them. 
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Romans  IX.-XI. 


BY  PROF.  E.  P.  GOULD. 


THIS  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  question  Wiiy  God  rejected  the  Jews,  and  how  this  con- 
sists with  His  original  choice  of  them  to  be  His  people  ?     Does  not 
this  imply  a  failure  of  His  word,  and  so  a  change  in  the  immutable 
God  ?    Paul  sees  that  it  does,  if  the  choice  was,  as  the  Jews  supposed, 
a  selection  of  them  as  a  nation,  irrespective  of  other  considerations. 
And,  therefore,  his  first  argument  is  intended  to  show  that  the  divine        ^ 
choice  was  not  based  on  considerations  of  heredity  simply,      'llie       * 
original  promise  was  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  and  yet  not  to  his     ,^ 
seed  as  such,  but  to  a  part  of  it  only,  making  a  choice  among  his  chil-    ^  j 
dren,  on  some  other  basis  than  mere  descent,  necessary.     In  contrasts  ^ 
with  this,  he  shows  that  it  was  not  the  mere  child  of  Abraham's  body.  ^,^^ 
but  a  child  of  promise,  a  child  coming  to  him  as  the  direct  and  super-  -^^ , 
natural  result  of  a  divine  promise,  in  whose  line  the  chosen  people  ar»  —^-jq 
to  be  found.    Then,  even  in  the  children  of  this  child  of  promis^^  ^q 
there  is  a  further  discrimination  made,  —  one  being  taken  and  th^— ,^e 
other  left.     And  here  Paul  takes  up  another  theory  of  the  ground  ^^       of 
choice,  and  shows  that  it  does  not  apply  to  this  case,  and  is,  ther*   ^»e- 
fore,  untenable.     It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Jews  were  chosen  c^»>  on 
account  of  their  good  works.     But  in  this  case,  certainly,  in  which  t"  — yh>* 
promise  precedes  the  birth  of  the  children,  it  did  not  originate  in 

their  works,  but  in  the  God  who  called  them  to  their  several  positio   '^mm. 
And  yet  it  was  not  an  arbitrary  choice,  for,  as  Paul  shows  by  a  quf      »ta- 
tion  of  Malachi  i.  2,  3,  it  was  based  on  God's  love  of  the  one,  ;■       md 
His  hatred  of  the  other.     And  love  and  hatred  are  not  arbitrary*  —  or 
voluntary  feelings,  but  the  necessary  results  of  qualities  in  the  obj^^cr; 
that  is,  the  love  of  being  as  such  is  indiscriminative,  and  has  its  wroot 
in  the  person  loving  only ;  but  the  love  that  implies  choice  and  c^a-- 
responding  hatred  is  based  on  the  qualities  of  the  person  loved. 

But  in  thus  carrying  the  matter  back  to  God,  and  not  resting  it  on 
the  desert  of  the  person  chosen,  is  there  not  involved  an  imputation 
on  the  divine  righteousness?     Is  not  God  under  obligation  to  give  to 


■"  iis 
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«ver)»  man  his  deserts?    The  reply  to  this  is  the  familiar  and  funda- 
mental Pauline  axiom,  that  this  whole  matter  is  not  one  of  retributive 

• 

justice,  but  of  mercy ;  and  that  mercy  is  self-moved,  or,  in  any  case, 
is  not  determined  by  desert.  It  is  not  the  will  or  endeavor  of  the 
man  that  produces  it,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  merciful  God.  The 
example  that  Paul  adduces  of  this  principle  is  not,  as  we  should  ex- 
j)ect,  from  the  number  of  the  chosen,  but  from  the  enemies  of  God 
whom  He  rejects.  "  For  this  reason,"  God  said  to  Pharaoh,  "  did  I 
provoke  thee,  that  I  may  show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name 
may  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  earth."  Therefore,  since  God  has  pur- 
poses to  be  accomplished  by  the  pity  shown  to  one,  and  by  the  hard- 
ening accomplished  in  another,  both  arc  to  be  traced  originally  to 
God's  active  volition.  Now,  this  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  final 
determination  of  the  apostle's  meaning.  For  this  hardening  is  what 
makes  operative  and  manifest  the  divine  rejection,  and  its  exact  op- 
posite would  be  not  the  mercy  itself,  but  that  softening  which  manifests 
the  divine  mercy  and  choice.  And  if  the  one  is  to  be  traced  to  an 
action  of  God  beyond  what  appears,  and  which  is  compulsory  and 
creative  in  its  nature,  as  is  claimed  for  the  gracious  action,  then  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  in  this  discussion,  so  that  either  can  be  used 
as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  God's  spiritual  action  upon  men, 
would  seem  to  demand  that  the  act  of  hardening  be  also  the  simple 
result  of  God's  action,  and  not  the  complex  result  of  that  action,  to- 
gether with  the  yielding  or  resistance  of  the  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  in- 
asmuch as  Paul  uses  an  instance  of  God's  hardening  action  as  an 
illustration  of  I  lis  gracious  action,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an 
identity  of  principle  in  the  two  ;  and  that  if  the  one  is  purely  a  divine 
act  without  human  co-operation,  then  the  other  must  be  the  same.  In 
fact,  this  case  of  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh  is  very  helpful  in  determin- 
ing the  scriptural  answer  to  the  question  whether  God's  spiritual  action 
in  changing  and  directing  the  moral  attitude  of  men  is  absolute  and 
creative,  or  only  influential,  depending  for  its  result  on  the  response 
of  men.  At  the  beginning,  Ex.  iv.  21,  God  announces  His  purpose  to 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  will  not  let  the  people  go.  Then, 
there  follows  a  series  of  signs  wrought  by  Aaron  and  Moses,  but  paral- 
leled by  the  magicians  with  their  enchantments,  in  which  the  harden- 
ing that  results  is  natural,  and  easily  accounted  for.  But  after  the 
second  plague,  Pharaoh  relents,  and  the  plague  is  removed.  Then, 
we  are  told  that  when  he  saw  that  there  was  respite,  he  hardened  his 
heart,  and  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  Jehovah  had  said.  Here,  the 
hardening  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  punishment  that  had 
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produced  his  relenting  —  again  a  perfectly  natural  result  —r  and  said, 
expressly  in  this  case,  to  be  Pharaoh's  own  act.     God's  part  in  the 
matter  is  simply  His  providential  and  miraculous  action,  intended  and 
adapted  to  influence  the  king,  and  dependent  for  its  result  on  the 
response  of  Pharaoh  to  it.    After  the  third  plague,  which  the  magi- 
cians could  not  produce,  and  in  which  they  told  Pharaoh  that  he 
must  recognize  the  hand  of  God,  he  was  still  hardened,  —  this  time, 
evidently,  as  a  result  of  that  law  of  spiritual  action  by  which  sin  tends 
to  repetition  and  reproduction.    Having  hardened  himself  before,  it  is 
easier  now  to  do  the  same.     And  so  on,  through  a  series  of  judgments 
and  mercies  on  the  part  of  God,  and  of  alternate  repentings  and  hard- ' 
enings  in  Pharaoh,  ending  in  the  final  sin  of  the  king  after  he  had  let 
the  people  go.    God  even  warns  Pharaoh  in  the  passage  from  which 
Paul  quotes,  Ex.  ix.  14  sq.,  of  the  result  that  these  judgments  and 
deliverances  will  have  on  him.     Now,  in  order  to  suppose  that  God 
works  secretly  and  supernaturally  to  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  we  have 
to  introduce  the  supernatural  to  account  for  a  perfectly  natural  result ; 
and  we  have  to  suppose  that  God  works  outwardly  to  accomplish  one 
thing,  and  inwardly,  another  directly  opposite  to  it.     For  these  divine 
warnings,  judgments,  and  mercies  are  intended  to  lead  Pharaoh  to 
release  God's  people,  and  any  direct  hardening  would  be,  therefore, 
self-contradictory  in  God.    And  yet,  whatever  means  God  uses  to  ac- 
complish this  class  of  spiritual  results  in  man  are  pointed  out  by  Paul 
as  employed  by  Him  also  in  His  gracious,  spiritual  action.     For  the 
very  thing  that  he  illustrates  by  this  example  is  the  relation  of  God  to 
human  character  and  destiny ;  and  if  that  relation  is  not  the  same  in 
both  cases,  then  the  illustration  is  irrelevant.     But  is  there  no  direct 
action  of  God  in  producing  this  result?    The  language  employed  is 
partly  explained  by  this  fact  of  God's  influence  upon  men  by  means 
of  motives ;  and  yet,  if  there  is  any  more  immediate  operation  not  ex- 
cluded by  other  considerations,  the  strong  language  used  seems  to 
demand  it.     A  supernatural  cliange  does  seem  to  be  excluded ;  but 
we  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  hardening,  dulling,  or  blinding 
effect  produced  on  the  spiritual  nature  by  sin.     And  this,  like  every 
other  natural  effect,  is  the  operation  of  a  divine  law,  or  more  strictly 
the  work  of  God  under  law.     If  I  disobey  any  law  of  my  .being,  the 
consequences  that  I  suffer  are  from  God ;   and  this  is  true  of  the 
spiritual  deterioration  resulting  from  sin,  as  of  any  other  self-inflicted 
injury  ;  only  this  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  supernatural  effect ;  it  is  strictly 
under  law,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  conditioned  by  my  action. 

And  yet  again,  the  statements  of  the  apostle  so  far  have  been  such 
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to  exclude  the  supposition  that  the  originating  cause  of  the  divine 
mercy  can  be  in  the  man  himself.  Mercy  is  undeserved  and  free ;  it 
originates  not  in  the  will  or  endeavor  of  man,  but  in  the  merciful 
nature  of  God.  God's  choice  of  men,  in  the  apostle's  thought,  is  not 
of  those  who  have  of  themselves  sought  Him  out,  but  of  those  whom 
Me  has  sought  and  drawn  by  His  love  to  Himself.  The  first  step  in 
^lie  approach  of  God  and  man  to  each  other  is  taken  by  God.  There 
is  a  mercy  of  God  tliat  precedes  and  produces  the  repentance  of 
TTian,  which  is  merely  the  response  of  man  to  the  merciful  God. 

These  three  things,  the  precedent  action  of  God,  the  response  of 
Tnan,  and  the  final  impress  of  God  on  human  character,  as  the  resultant 
of  these  two,  fill  out  the  apostle's  thought  so  far.  No  one  of  them 
<:an  be  omitted  without  doing  violence  to  some  part  of  that  thought. 

But  it  is  the  part  of  God  in  this  that  has  been  made  most  promi- 
xient,  more  prominent  than  it  is  eventually.  ITie  human  element  has 
l>een  implied,  or  hinted  at,  rather  than  expressed.  And  so  the  apos- 
tle meets  the  objection  right  here,  that  this  seems  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  human  character  on  God.  If  God  pities  whom  He 
-will,  and  hardens  whom  He  pleases,  why.  He  cannot  find  fault  with 
them ;  for  they  are  what  He  makes  them ;  no  one  has  resisted  His 
hidden,  inscrutable,  irresistible  will.  His  first  answer  to  this  is  the 
presumptuousness  of  the  question.  Man  is  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  and  the  potter  has  the  right  to  make  different  vessels,  some 
for  honor  and  some  for  dishonor,  out  of  the  clay.  And  so  God  has 
the  right  to  make  out  of  our  common  humanity  different  men  for 
different  uses  and  destinies.  But  is  this  a  right  of  mere  power  and 
sovereignty?  Let  us  listen  closely  to  the  language,  and  see  if  it 
yields  us  the  unwelcome  idea  that  might  makes  right.  Suppose  that 
we  leave  it  in  this  way,  retaining  all  the  power  that  there  is  in  the 
apostle's  statement.  Has  not  marty  any  man^  the  right  to  fashion 
clay  as  he  pleases  ?  This  is  immensely  different  from  Paul's  state- 
ment, and  yet  there  is  the  same  power  in  it.  But  what  gives  the 
potter  his  right  is  his  skill  to  fashion  the  clay.  We  have  to  introduce 
into  Paul's  question  the  attributes  of  God,  the  divine  holiness,  justice, 
and  love,  by  which  He,  if  any,  can  mould  and  fashion  human  spirit 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  not  simply  His  sovereign  right  to  do  as 
He  pleases,  to  make  Him  the  potter  of  this  human  clay.  And  then 
we  have  to  remember  what  Paul  means  here  by  God's  forming  of  us. 
It  is  not  our  creation,  but  the  shaping  of  our  character  that  is  in- 
tended, that  long  spiritual  process  by  which  nature  becomes  charac- 
ter, by  which  tendencies  are  moulded  into  trails,  and  fluctuating 
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impulses  become  steady  principles.  What  we  have  to  remember  is 
what  Paul  at  least  never  forgets,  that  this  is  not  clay,  but  a  very  dif- 
ferent stuff,  with  which  God  deals,  and  that  this  is  the  last  place  into 
v.'hich  to  introduce  arbitrary  and  absolute  action.  The  apostle's  argu- 
ment is  not  simply  that  God  has  absolute  and  unquestionable  power^ 
since  all  things  are  at  His  disposal,  to  use  His  pleasure  about  them, 
but  that  His  wisdom  and  holiness  and  love  are  such  as  to  make 
questioning  of  Him  presumptuous.  The  spiritual  qualities  that  make 
Him  the  skilful  and  wise  fashioner  of  our  spiritual  beings  are  put  by 
Paul  into  his  application  of  the  right  of  the  potter  to  mould  the  clay. 
And  this  is  only  to  say  that  God  is  self-limited :  He  cannot  act  con- 
trary to  His  own  attributes. 

But  in  the  second  part  of  his  answer,  Paul  reaches  really  the  cli- 
max of  his   thought.     The   question   is,   why,  since   God    Himself 
fashions  men  and  accomplishes  in  them  His  own  purposes,  does  He 
blame  men  if  they  turn  out  badly  ?    The  answer  is  a  consideration  of 
the   means  by  which  God  produces  His  effects.     Supposing,  Paul 
says,  that  God,  wishing  to  exhibit  His  wrath  and  to  make  known  His 
power,  bore  in  much  long-suffering  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc- 
tion,  what  then?    The   answer  is   simply  that   God  employs   such 
means  in  hardening  men's  hearts  as  leave  the  responsibility  entirely 
with  them.     If  they  are  rendered  hard   and  unrepentant  by  God's 
patience  and  long-suffering,  that  is  their  own  fault.     For  God's  action 
is  such  as  to  produce  repentance  and  love,  if  it  is  not  thwarted  by 
man.     And  the  apostle  sees  that  if  God  wishes  to  show  His  wrath 
against  sin,  this  is  the  only  way  open  to  Him.     For  if  He  acts  at  all 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  hardness,  creatively  or  absolutely,  or^ 
through  man's  following  instead  of  fighting  Him,  then  He  cannot  be 
angry  with  man.     He  can  only  blame  Himself.     That  is  to  say,  this 
is  Paul's  answer  to  the  objection,  that  God  leaves  Himself  no  room, 
to  judge  men  if  His  action  upon  them  is  absolute ;  viz.,  that   His 
action  is  not  absolute,  but  dependent  on  man's  response  to  it.  His 
action  in  the  case  of  men  whom  He  hardens,  being  adapted  in  itsel£^ 
to  produce  exactly  the  opposite  result. 

So  far,  the  thought  seems  plain.  But  what  is  the  relation  to  this 
of  the  clause  that  follows?  If  we  make  the  participial  clause  in 
V.  2  2  concessive,  as  Meyer  and  others  do,  then  we  have  to  supply 
mentally  an  unexpressed  purpose  of  the  patience  denoted  by  the 
verb,  with  which  to  connect  this  additional  purpose.  For  instance, 
Meyer  says  that  the  object  of  God's  bearing  with  the  vessels  of  wrath 
is  to  exhibit  his  long-suffering,  which  he  finds  implied  in  the  phrase 
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"in  much  long-suffering."     Moreover,  the  conjunction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  V.  23,  in  this  case,  has  to  be  translated  also,  a  meaning  that 
it  has,  but  with  which  its  place  is  more  naturally  somewhere  else  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause.     Or,  if  we  say  with  others,  Fritzsche 
included,  that  this  clause  denotes  the  purpose   of  the   participial 
clause,  "  fitted  unto  destruction,*'  the  connection  of  thought  becomes 
exceedingly  difficult,  as  also  the  grammatical  connection  of  a  noun 
with  a  preposition  and  a  clause  introduced  by  a  telic  conjunction,  as 
co-ordinate  designations  of  purpose.     Still  another  device,  adopted 
by  Tholuck,  Godet,  and  others,  is  to  make  this  clause  a  part  of  a  new 
sentence,  the  principal  verb  of  which  is  the  "  called  **  belonging  to 
the  relative  clause  of  v.  24.     But  they  fail  to  explain  the  peculiar  turn 
or  twist  of  the  apostle's  thought  by  which-  a  principal  becomes  a  rela- 
tive clause.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  the  participial  clause  in 
V.  22  causal,  as  most  commentators  do,  instead  of  concessive,  then 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  grammatical  difficulty,  and  very  little 
logical  difficulty  in  making  v.  23  co-ordinate  with  that  as  a  designa- 
tion of  God's  purpose  in  his  patience.     According  to  this,  God  had  a 
twofold  purpose  in  his  forbearance.     One  was  to  make  a  place  for 
His  wrath  against  sin,  the  other  was  to  open  the  way  for  His  mercy 
toward  those  who  were  led  to  repentance.     But  how  shall  we  get  rid 
of  the  serious  difficulty  that  the  object  of  the  verb  "  bore  "  is  not  the 
general  class  mcfij  but  the  particular  class  vessels  of  wrath  ?     If  the 
meaning  is  that  God  by  His  forbearance  leads  some  men  to  repent- 
ance and  so  to  glory,  and  others  to  hardness  and  so  to  wrath,  the 
^xact  expression  of  it  would  be,  if  God  wishing  to  show  His  wrath^ 
^and  make  known  his  po^ver  upon  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc^ 
^oHy  bore  with  men  ;  and  that  He  might  make  known  the  riches  of 
~Jiis  glory  upon  vessels  of  mercy  fitted  for  glory,  what  then?     In  the 
"first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  reply,  that  the  expression  is  inexact  as 
5t  stands,  however  it  may  be  explained.     In  order  to   express  the 
contrast  that  seems  10  be  demanded  by  the  contrasted  expressions 
*'  vessels  of  wrath  "  and  **  vessels  of  mercy,"  they  should  both   be 
made  the  objects  of  corres[:onding  verbs,  and  occupy  corresponding 
places  in  the  two  parts  of  the  statement.     We  are  prepared  for  some- 
thing less  than  exactness  of  contrast  by  the  different  positions  in  the 
sentence,  one  in  the  principal,  and  the  other  in  a  subordinate,  clause. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  starting-point  in  the  apostle's  view  of 
man   that  all  men  are  originally  vessels  of  wrath,  a  condition  from 
which  some  of  them  are  brought  by  the  grace  of  God  to  become 
vessels  of  mercy.     If  all  men  were  looked  on  by  the  apostle  as  having 
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a  good  or  indifferent  start  in  moral  condition,  from  which  they 
passed  into  states  of  morality  or  immorality,  this  would  demand  the 
exact  contrast  spoken  of.  But  inasmuch  as  Paul  looks  on  himself 
and  all  men  as  originally  evil,  so  that  all  men  who  are  saved  now  stand 
in  contrast  not  only  with  men  now  lost,  but  also  with  a  previous  lost 
condition  in  themselves,  the  expression  can  stand  as  it  is,  since  all 
that  we  want' is  a  class  including  all  men  after  the  principal  verb.  It 
is  certainly  in  favor  of  this  interpretation,  that  it  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  actual  history  of  God's  dealing  with  the  Jews,  which  is  the 
special  case  under  consideration,  and  with  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  which 
he  has  left,  to  be  sure,  but  only  just  left. 

This  resolves  God's  spiritual  action  into  unity.  It  is  not  one  action 
here  and  another  there,  opposite  means  to  accomplish  opposite  results, 
but  one  uniform,  gracious  action,  that  leaves  the  responsibility  of  oppo- 
site results  with  men. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  use  of  the  apparently  neu- 
tral word,  "  bore,"  to  denote  this  gracious  action.  With  the  ordinary 
conception  of  God,  this  would  be  absolutely  colorless  and  unsatis- 
factory. But  with  the  idea  of  the  purely  spiritual,  luminous,  holy 
Being  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  nature  is  light 
and  loVe,  all  that  we  need  to  be  lold  is  that  God  bears  with  men,  and 
we  are  able  to  fill  it  out  immediately  with  the  thought  of  this  uninter- 
mitted  beating  of  the  divine  light  and  love  against  the  closed  and 
darkened  chambers  of  the  human  spirit.  The  normal  divine  activity 
is  gracious  and  moving  and  illuminating,  and  "  bearing "  means  no 
merely  neutral  or  negative  thing,  but  the  uninterrupted  course  of  this 
activity. 

God's  people,  then,  is  a  spiritual  people.  What  the  apostle  has 
shown  negatively  is  that  membership  in  that  people  is  not  determined 
by  birth,  nor  by  righteous  works,  nor  by  the  will  and  endei^vor  of 
man  ;  it  is  neither  inherited  nor  merited.  Positively  he  has  indicated 
that  this  membership  is  based  on  God's  discriminating  love ;  that  the 
qualities  calling  forth  this  love  are  not  self-originated,  but  divinely 
produced  in  men  ;  that  it  is  a  matter  dependent,  not  on  God's  justice, 
but  on  his  mercy ;  that  God  has  a  right  thus  to  fashion  the  spirits  of 
men,  not  absolutely  and  creatively,  but  by  spiritual  processes  arising 
from  His  divine  skill  and  resources ;  and  finally,  that  God's  action  in 
creating  both  good  and  evil  character  is  a  gracious  action,  making  the 
different  results  dependent  on  the  secondary  action  of  man. 

And  so  he  says  that  this  is  the  people  whom  God  calls,  not  Jews 
alone,  nor  Gentiles  as  such,  but  those  whom  he  prepares  for  glory. 
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"TThe  Jews  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  only  people  that  He  has 
1-iad.     But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a  hereditary  matter, 
Inasmuch  as  the  Jews  were  chosen  not  as  Jews,  but  as  embodying 
c^ertain  spiritual  conditions  belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  it  may  at 
stny  time  cease  to  be  Jews,  and  come  to  be  some  other  people,  whom 
Ood  chooses  as  His  own.     The  moment  that  it  is  understood  that 
Ood's  people  are  a  spiritual  people,  that  moment  it  becomes  impossi- 
l>le  to  confine  the  privilege  to  any  nation.    This  possibility  of  change 
of  condition  in  any  people,  so  that  those  who  are  not  beloved  may 
become  the  people  of  God,  Paul  confirms  by  a  quotation  from 
Hosea  ii.  23.     It  is  applied  by  him  to  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  but 
as  originally  used  by  the  prophet  himself  it  had  a  significance  of  its 
own,  quite  as  pertinent  and  important  for  Paul's  argument.     For  it 
represents  Israel  herself  as  lapsed  from  God's  favor,  and  no  longer 
His  people.    This  condition  of  things  they  have  brought  about  them- 
selves by  their  sins  and  unfaithfulness.     But  God  exhorts  them,  **  O 
Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine 
iniquity ! "  and  promises  them,  **  I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will 
love  them  freely"  (ch.  14).     Just  as  their  sins  have  led  to  a  change 
in  their  relation  to  God,  so  that  the  people  of  God  has  become 
Lo  ammi,  and  the  objects  of  His  mercy  are  called  Lo  ruhamah,  so 
their  return  to  God  will  cause  them  to  be  called  Ammi  again,  and 
their  repentance  will  restore  to  them  the  name  Ruhamah. 

Then  Paul  quotes  from  Isaiah  a  statement  to  the  eflfect  that  of 

Israel  only  a  remnant  would  be  saved,  a  very  small  remainder,  the 

sinful  majority  being  destroyed  by  the  righteous  sharp  judgments  of 

God,   in  order  that   by  this   purging  Jerusalem   might   once   more 

biecome  a  city  of  righteousness.    The  Jews'  own  Scriptures  contain 

statements  which  show  that  God  is  under  no  positive  obligation  to 

c^ontinue  the  whole  Jewish  people  in  His  favor,  nor  to  exclude  the 

d^entiles  from  His  love.     And  now  the  apostle  comes  to  that  for 

^^rhich  all  that  he  has  said  has  been  preparing  the  way.     That  which 

^:onstitutes  men  the  people  of  God  is  a  state  of  acknowledged  and 

-accepted  righteousness.     And  the  strange  paradox  is  that  Gentiles 

"yvho  were  not  in  pursuit  of  that  attained  it,  while  the  Jews,  who  were 

striving  to  come  up  to  a  law  of  righteousness,  did  not  attain  to  it. 

Striving  to  be  the  righteous  people  of  God,  keeping  all  the  minutiae 

of  a  law ;  how  well  that  represents  the  condition  of  Saul  himself :  and 

J'et  not  righteous  ;  how  he  had  proved  that  out  of  his  own  experience. 

-^nd  on  the  other  hand  here  were  the  morally  indifferent  Gentiles 

becoming  at  a  leap,  as  it  were,  the  acknowledged  people  of  God.     It 
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is  because,  as  he  has  already  shown,  this  righteousness  is  not  the 
attainment  of  man,  but  the  gift  of  God.  And  on  the  part  of  man 
therefore  it  is  not  the  resuh  of  endeavor  or  works,  but  of  faith.  Here 
then  is  the  proper  antithesis  of  the  statements  that  it  is  not  from 
works,  not  of  him  that  wills,  nor  of  him  that  runs.  For  here  we  have 
these  same  negative  statements,  but  instead  of  the  antithetical  state- 
ments that  it  is  from  Him  that  calls,  and  from  the  pitying  God,  we 
have  the  faith  of  man  given  as  the  antithesis.  And  the  connection 
between  the  two  is  plain.  For  the  righteousness  that  proceeds  from 
faith  is  not  a  product  of  independent  human  endeavor,  but  of  divine 
inspiration,  and  faith  itself,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  regarded  by  the 
apostle  as  awakened  and  drawn  out  of  us  by  the  truth  and  the  touch 
of  God.  God  is  the  source,  and  faith  is  the  human  medium,  of  this 
righteousness.  And  so  the  apostle's  whole  view  is  that  God's  choice 
of  men  depends  first,  on  His  own  mercy  and  grace,  and  secondly,  on 
the  faith  of  men  awakened  by  that  grace,  and  bringing  to  us  the  divine 
fruits  of  righteousness.  But  a  man  who  simply  receives  the  law  as  an 
objective  command,  and  endeavors  independently  to  build  up  a 
righteousness  having  its  sources  in  himself,  without  divine  inspirations 
and  trust,  fails  to  attain  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  Jews,  having 
their  own  works,  and  not  faith  in  God,  as  the  foundation  and  charac- 
teristic of  their  righteousness,  stumbled  over  the  stone  of  stumbling. 
Jesus  being  come  to  deliver  them  and  all  men  from  sin,  and  not  to 
glorify  and  exalt  their  righteousness  over  a  sinful  world,  was  rejected 
by  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  curiously  jointed  quotation  from 
Is.  viii.  14  and  xxviii.  16. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  development  of  this  thought, 
that  it  is  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  not  of  works,  that  commends 
men  to  God.  Paul  characterizes  it  as  the  righteousness  of  God. 
And  by  this  he  means  not  that  which  God  calls  righteousness,  nor  a 
righteousness  acceptable  to  Him,  but  a  righteousness  of  which  God  is 
the  author,  as  contrasted  with  the  man's  own  righteousness,  built  up 
by  himself.  The  whole  drift  of  the  argument  is  to  prove  this  idea  of 
a  dependent  and  inspired  righteousness.  In  opposition  to  this  is  the 
principle  of  legal  righteousness,  that  life  comes  from  a  performance 
of  its  commands.  But  the  righteousness  of  faith  does  not  leave  man 
to  bring  down  a  Saviour  from  heaven,  nor  to  raise  him  from  the  dead, 
but  it  provides  him  with  a  word  to  be  believed.  Just  as  the  God  of 
the  Jews  did  not  require  men  to  find  a  law  and  then  to  obey  it,  but 
brought  His  law  to  them,  and  required  of  them  only  obedience,  so 
now  he  does  not  leave  them  to  procure  for  themselves  an  object  of 
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^thy  but  provides  Himself  that  which  is  abundantly  able  to  inspire 
faith.    This  is  fundamental  in  the  apostle's  thought,  that  God  not 
Qnly  requires  faith,  but  inspires  it   In  looking  around  for  that  which  men 
^uld  seek,  if  they  were  really  in  search  of  that  on  which  their  faith 
^ght  rest,  Paul  finds  it  in  the  incarnate  and  risen  Christ.     But  that 
^  just  what  God  has  provided,  and  therefore  faith,  when  it  arises,  has 
l>een  called  forth  by  Him  through  the  vision  of  Christ.    Two  points 
^iTe  worthy  of  special  attention  in  this  statement :  first,  that  not  only 
^ith,  but  confession  is  required ;  and  second,  that  the  faith  is  in  the 
'^^^en,  and  not  in  the  crucified  Jesus.    The  insistence  on  confession  is 
^^^  form  of  the  familiar  New  Testament  idea,  that  the  inward  prin- 
^*P^les  and  sentiments  which  make  the  basis  and  spring  of  its  righteous- 
are  properly  attested  only  by  the  outward  acts  to  which  they  give 
There  must  be  an  outward  acknowledgment  and  expression  of 
*^^  inward  sentiments,  or  they  are  dead  and  ineffective.     Under  this 
inciple  sometimes  baptism  or  an  acted   confession  is  required; 
Onetimes  a  spoken  confession ;  but  sometimes,  with  a  deeper  insight 
ill,  the  whole  outward  life  of  piety  and  virtue  is  demanded  as  the 
^Xly  true  expression  of  a  living  faith.    The  second  point,  that  the  fxuth 
uired  is  in  a  risen  Christ,  is  in  accordance  with  the  broad  range 
xren  to  faith  in  the  New  Testament.     In  the  early  preaching  of  Jesus, 
is  faith  in  the  good  news  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  in 
e  early  preaching  of  the  aposdes,  it  is  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ; 
the  first  epistle  of  John,  it  is  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  and 
rre,  it  is  belief  in  the  resurrection,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
e  varied  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  is  described  as  saving. 
ere  is  no  dogmatic  restriction  of  faith,  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  one 
upon  God  that  gave  faith  its  efficacy ;  but  a  wide  range  is  given 
it,  showing  that  it  is  the  effect  of  all  great  truth  to  renew  and  re- 
nerate  man  that  gives  faith  its  importance. 

But  this  is  a  righteousness  also  that  makes  no  distinction  between 

ew  and  Gentile.     For  the  promise  is,  that  every  one  that  calls  on  the 

ame  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.     Joel  ii.  32.     And,  moreover,  God 

^  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  no  mere  national  deity  like  the  gods 

the  heathen,  but  the  universal  God,  having  riches  for  all  that  call 

Him.    To  be  sure,  the  prophecy  quoted  by  the  apostle  is  in  regard 

o  the  Jews,  and  their  deliverance  out  of  the  hand  of  their  invaders. 

this  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  Paul  wrests  spiritual 

^^sieanings  out  of  the  narrow  historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament. 

or  the  moment  that  the  promise  is  made  conditional,  and  the  con- 

ition  spiritual,  as  here,  it  is  raised  above  the  narrow  intent  of  the 
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original,  and  becomes  no  longer  a  matter  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  of 
spiritual  quality  wherever  found.  If  the  Jews  were  called  originally, 
not  as  Jews,  but  as  those  who  invoked  the  name  of  the  Lord,  then  if 
at  any  time  they  cease  to  invoke  the  divine  name,  their  call  lapses ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Gentiles  began  to  call  on  that  name, 
just  so  far  the  call  of  God  extends  to  them. 

Then  the  apostle  shows  by  a  series  of  questions  tliat  this  invocation 
implies  faith,  and  faith  hearing,  and  hearing  preaching,  and  preach- 
ing a  message,  and  that  this  righteousness  is  therefore  to  be  traced  to 
God.  Faith  comes  through  hearing,  and  hearing  through  the  word 
of  God.  It  is  God  through  His  gospel  who  awakens  faith  in  us,  and 
therefore  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  a  divine  work.  The  universality 
of  this  gospel  is  proved  negatively,  by  showing  that  its  blessings  are 
limited,  not  by  national  distinctions,  but  by  a  lack  of  obedience  to  it ; 
and  positively,  by  the  fact  that  its  messengers  have  been  sent  into  all 
the  earth.  And,  moreover,  the  Jews  themselves  were  infomted  of 
this  ;  for  both  Moses  and  Isaiah  warned  them  of  the  possibility  that 
God  might  turn  from  them  to  another  people.  Paul  stretches  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah,  giving  it  two  meanings  and  appli- 
cations instead  of  one.  It  is  really  a  series  of  three  parallel  state- 
ments of  God's  continued  gracious  expostulation  with  His  rebellious 
people  Israel,  and  reads  like  this  :  "  I  gave  access  to  myself  to  those 
that  asked  it  not ;  I  was  propitious  to  those  that  sought  me  not ;  I 
stretched  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a  disobedient  and  resistant 
people."  But  this  restricted  sense  of  the  original  really  contains  by 
implication  the  other,  since  it  shows  us  Israel  as  a  rebellious  p>eople, 
from  whom  God  must  eventually  turn.  For  God  proceeds  to  say : 
"  I  will  not  keep  silence,  but  I  will  recompense,  even  recompense 
into  their  bosom,  your  iniquities  and  the  iniquities  of  your  fathers 
together,  saith  the  Lord  " ;  and  again,  "  For  the  Lord  God  will  slay 
thee,  and  will  call  His  servants  by  another  name  "  (w.  6,  7,  15). 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  Paul  comes  to  a  new  and  exceedingly  im- 
portant part  of  his  question.  He  has  shown  that  God's  rejection  of 
the  Jews  does  not  necessarily  involve  unfaithfulness  on  His  part,  be- 
cause His  choice  of  them  in  the  first  place  was  on  spiritual,  and  not 
on  national,  grounds.  It  was  therefore  conditional  on  their  retaining 
the  spiritual  qualities  that  occasioned  the  original  choice,  and  would 
therefore  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  what  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jews  has  shown  it  to  be,  the  choice  of  a  part  greater  or  less,  rather 
than  the  choice  of  the  whole  nation,  and  moreover  would  terminate 
with  the  failure  of  the  Jews  to  comply  with  these  spiritual  conditions. 
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And  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Je^-s  might  be  rejected,  other 
nations  might  come  in  to  take  their  place,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
become  Gentile,  rather  than  Jewish,  in  its  nationality,  wliile  still  re- 
taining its  characteristic   spiritual  quality.    This   is  what   Paul  saw 
taking  place  under  his  eyes,  and  what  he  sa)'s  is  therefore  intensely 
practical.     But   he   still   feels  himself  confronted  by  the  question, 
whether  this  involves  a  final  rejection  of  God's  ancient  people,  to 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  their  apostasy.  He  has  always  heretofore  clung. 
Does  this  coming  in  of  the  Gentiles  mean,  as  events  seem  to  indi- 
cate, a  casting  off  of  the  Jews?    This  he,  as  a  Jew,  with  strong 
national  feelings  and  antecedents,  repudiates.     And  he  does  it  in 
language  which  opens  up  a  new  phase  of  the  question.     "  God  did 
liot,"  Paul  says,  "reject   His   j>eople  whom    He  foreknew."    This 
foreknowledge  is  in  the  New  Testament  made  the  antecedent  and 
g^Hind  of  God's  choice.     .And   here  it   is  put  for\i*ard  as  the   fact 
^ut  His  people  which  makes  it  impossible  for  Him  to  reject  them, 
/^st  as  human  choice  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  worth  or  desira- 
"feness  of  the  thing  chosen,  so  God*s  choice  is  determined  by  His 
^acknowledge  of  the  same.     And  right  here  is  the  i^ason  of  the 
P^itnanence  of  God's  choice,  and  of  His  choice  of  the  Jews  as  a 
'^tion,  instead  of  a  selection  of  individuals  among  all  the  nations. 
'^^ '^a.t  is  the  fact  which  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  supi>osing  that 
^^  choice  is  not  arbitrary,  but  rational  and  accountable.     Why  is  it 
^^^^t  God  still  clung  to  this  nation  as  a  nation  when  they  ajx)statized  ? 
'^d  how  is  it  that,  after  a  long  period,  in  which  to  all  appearance 
has  had  a  nation  for  a  i>eople,  He  seems  now  to  be  changing  to 
*^i^t,  on  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  apostle,  would  have  seemed 
l>e  the  more  natural  course  from  the  beginning,  a  culling  out  of 
ividuals  from  all  nations  ?    The  answer  to  this,  hinted  at  by  Paul 
,  and  expressly  stated  elsewhere,  is  that  God  foresaw  in  the  Jews 
only  the  occasional  faith  or  spiritual  apprehension  that  character- 
^'^^  them,  but  a  permanent  spiritual  faculty,  a  capacity  for  fiith  and 
^  iness  peculiar  to  them.     Back  of  particular  acts  and  shining  ex- 
ples  of  faith  lay  this  heretlitar)-  and  national  trait,  exercised  or 
Exercised,   that   made   them   the   pre-eminently   religious   nation, 
^nce,  in  periods  of  national  degeneracy  and  unbelief,  together  with 
's  wrath   and  rejection,   which  were   emphasized   even   by  his 
<:>wledge  of  this  spiritual  ficulty,  there  was  yet  a  knowknlge  of  this 
"^^'trural  adaptability  for  faith  and   spiritual   achievement  that   made 
tn  still  His  people,  though  a  lost  and  degenerate  people.     This  is 
■^-^t  makes  possible  a  national  choice,  over  and  above  the  selection 
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of  individuals.  The  choice  of  the  nation  is  because  of  this  fitness  to 
receive  divine  gifts  and  promises,  but  the  final  selection  of  individuals 
is  because  of  their  actual  appropriation  of  these.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  key  to  this  strange  and  perplexing  chapter. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  that  God  does  not  cast  off  His 
people,  whom  He  chose  because  He  foreknew  them,  Paul  introduces 
a  statement,  showing  that,  even  in  the  time  of  the  great  national 
apostasy  preceding  the  captivity,  God  left  Himself  seven  thousand 
men  who  had  not  joined  the  prevalent  Baal  worship.  There  was  a 
rejection,  not  of  the  whole  nation,  but  of  a  part,  and  an  election  of 
the  remnant  to  be  His  people.  And  this  same  principle  obtained 
now,  there  being  now  as  then,  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace.  Here  the  apostle  brings  out  the  contrast  between  this  divine  - 
principle  of  grace  and  the  human  principle  of  meritorious  works^  .^^  ^j 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  does  not  include  all  human  conditions  o^^— ^f 


God's  choice,  but  only  that  of  works.  There  are,  in  the  apostle'r  ^^  -'s 
thought,  two  contrasted  systems,  that  of  grace  and  that  of  justice^^  — e. 
Under  the  system  of  justice,  the  human  condition  of  God's  favor  m:  is 
works  of  merit ;  under  that  of  grace,  the  condition  is  faith.  Tlmr:Mlie 
same  thought  appears  in  the  succeeding  statement,  in  which  Israel  ^s,  as 
a  whole  is  represented  as  seeking  the  favor  of  God  and  not  obtaininn^-  ing 
it.  The  implied  contrast  to  this  is  an  election,  or  a  chosen  part  <^  of 
the  people,  which,  instead  of  seeking,  was  itself  sought  by  God.  TW  L'he 
remainder,  who  sought  God  independently  and  on  the   ground  »  of 

merit,  instead  of  accepting  Him  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  fouw  -^nd 
by  Him,  were  hardened. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  part  of  the  apostle's  answer  to  the  questi 
whether  God  cast  off  His  people.     It  is  only  a  part  that  is  reject 
and  these  are  rejected  because  their  righteousness  has  degenera 
into  self-righteousness,  and  their  religiousness  has  expended  itself"  j'n 
seeking  after  an  unrevealed  God,  instead  of  accepting  the  revea.lec/ 
One.     And  now  he  comes  to  the  second  part  of  this  inquiry.     "  Did 
they  stumble  in  order  to  fall?"     Was  this  the  divine  purpose  of  their 
stumbling?     We  liave  already  seen  that  the  process  by  which  moral 
stumbling   leads  to  falling  is  in  accordance  with  a  divine  law,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  God  docs  He  intends  to  do.     But 
the  question  is  whether  this  is  the  ultimate  divine  purpose,  whether 
God  is  contented  to  stop  here,  and  allow  evil  under  His  government 
to  work  only  evil.     Paul  rejects  this  idea  with  aversion.     And,  in- 
stead of  this,  he  says  that  the  purpose  of  God  is  to  accomplish  by 
the  falling  awny  of  the  Jews  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  turn. 
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tyy  this,  to  provoke  the  Jews  to  emulation.      In  the  first  part  of  this 
statement,  Paul  is  simply  giving  the  philosophy  of  current  religious 
liistory.     Jewish  Christianity  was  tending  more  and  more  to  narrow- 
iness  and  exclusiveness.     It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.    The 
long  time  in  which  they  had  occupied  the  position  of  God's  people 
liad  cultivated  in  them  spiritual  pride,  and   made  it  impossible  for 
^hem  to  see  the  barriers  taken  down  with  any  complacency.     And  so 
'there  were  two  great  characteristic  features  of  early  Christian  history  : 
Pirst,  the  struggle  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  ;  add,  second,  the  con- 
flict l^etween   Pauline,  or  Catholic  Christianity,  with  Judaic  Chris- 
tianity.    Judaism  tried  to  crush  Christianity  because  it  threatened  to 
swallow  up  Jewish  privilege  in  a  universal  religion,  and  Judaism  with- 
in the  church  strove  to  prevent   its  becoming  a  universal  religion. 
The  Judaizers  were  willing  that  other  nations  should  come  in,  but 
only  on  condition  of  receiving   the   distinctive   mark   of  Judaism. 
They  were  willing  that  Christianity  should  embrace  all  nations,  but 
unwilling  that  it  should  itself  be  given  a  corresponding  breadth.     Just 
as  Christians  now  are  willing  to  welcome  Christian  unity,  but  unwill- 
ing to  give  Christianity  the  breadth  necessary  to  unity.     Now  Paul's 
thought  is  that  this  narrowness  of  Judaic  Christianity  makes  it  incom- 
patible with  any  great  work  among  the  Gentiles  that  the  Jews  should 
be  converted  ^n  masse.     The  present  conquest  of  Judaism  by  Chris- 
tianity would  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  between  the 
two,  that  it  would  greatly  hinder  the  conquest  of  the  Gentiles,  involv- 
ing, as  that  did,  the  universality  of  the  Gospel.     And  he  sees  that  the 
very  thing  that  gives  Judaic  Christianity  its  narrowness  is  also  pre- 
venting any  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  and  thus 
that  this  type  of  Christianity  is  deprived  of  the  dangerous  influence 
that  it  might  otherwise  have.     The  door  is  open  to  the  Gentiles,  as  it 
might  not  otherwise  be.     And  so  evil  does  not  end  in  evil,  but  works 
good  as  well. 

And  yet  the  apostle  sees  that  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good,  for  he 
immediately  proceeds  to  say  that  if  their  falling  away  is  the  riches  of 
the  world,  much  more  will  their  .fulness  enrich  the  world.  But  if 
there  is  a  real  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  their  loss  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  Gentiles,  how  can  the  opposite  condition  of 
their  fulness  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  greater  degree?  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  same  thing,  the  proud  exclusiveness 
of  the  Jews,  has  produced  both  the  narrowness  of  Judaic  Christianity 
and  the  general  failure  of  the  Jews  to  acce])t  Christianity.  Only 
therefore  the  destruction  of  this  narrow  spirit,  and  the  introduction  of 
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a  different  disposition  among  them,  in  sympathy  with  the  breadth  o^ 
Christianity,  would  be  compatible  with   their  fulness,  that  is,  th^^^ 
general  conversion  to  Christianity.    •  Their  general  conversion  con  -^ 
take  place  therefore  only  in   connection  with  the  removal  of  i\!L^'_ 
which  made  them  a  hindrance  to   the  conversion  of  the  Gentile: 
And  in  the  second  place,  that  which  made  their  loss  the  enriching, 
of  the  Gentiles  would  make  their  fulness  much  more  so.     Their  influ 
ence,  and  the  inherited  familiarity  with  religious  ideas  and  aptness  foi 
religious  things  that  gave  them  influence,  made  their  loss  or  gain  noi^^^ 
indifferent  matter.     As  long  as  they  remained  narrow,  it  was  well  for''^^^^ 
the  church  that  they  should  remain  out  of  it,  since  in  it  they  would  -J-^^  ^ 
be  sure  to  stamp  it  with  their  own  spirit.     But  if  they  should  lose  this  ^  ^^ 
narrowness,  and  with  it  their  great  aversion  to  Christianity,  then  the  ^^  ^^ 
general   conversion  to  Christianity  that  would  accompany  it  would  -fc^id 
bring  to  the  church  a  great  accession  of  well-directed  spiritual  force.  — 
This  same  spiritual  influence  that  made  it  a  gain  to  the  church  an( 
to  the  world  for  them  to  be  out  of  it,  as  they  were,  would,  with  th< 
change  that  would  bring  them  generally  into  the  church,  become 
great  advantage  to  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  course  of  the  apostle's  thought  so  far  in  the  dis-^-r  .is- 
cussion  of  this  part  of  the  question.     First,  that  God*s  people  ar^-yoare 
such  because  God  saw  and  foresaw  in  them  a  pre-eminent  spiritual  .tjrua 
quality.     Second,  that  therefore  God  never  rejects  them  as  a  peoples  T<r)le 
but  graciously,  and  without  any  merit  on  their  part,  chooses  out  som^^^nr  •m 
for  salvation.     Third,  that  this  general  apostasy  now  is  intended  t^        i  t 
restrict  the  influence  of  Judaism  within  the  church,  and  so  leave  thrf,^    th 
door  open  for  tlie  Gentiles,  and  ultimately  to  bring  them  in,  ^'^z^^jSxt 
Christianity  has  received  the  stamp  of  Catholicity.     Fourth,  that  th;-^rF::»"tha 
which  makes  their  influence  now  dangerous  in  the  church  will  malf  .^^  m2kt 
it  then  an  inestimable  blessing.     The  general  proposition  to  which  s.         m  si\\ 
tliis  tends  is  that  the  Jews  are  still  God's  people  under  a  temporals. -»ra/}' 
eclipse.     The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  two  propositions.     First,       ^  t,  />; 
this,  that  the  holiness  of  the  first  fruits  involves  that  of  the  lump ;  anK  .^Lncl, 
second,  in  this,  that  the  holiness -of  the  root  results  in  that  of  tP"     the 
branches.     Both  of  these  involve  the  common  principle  of  heredir      ity^ 
one  an  heredity  of  privilege,  and  the  other  of  nature.     Children        in- 
herit  from  their  parents  in  God's  view  something  of  the  sacrednv  ^*ss 
attaching  to  their  parents,  and  also  the  holiness  of  nature  belong^/^Lg 
to  them.      And  moreover  it  is  probable  from  what  the  apostle  Tla^s 
said,  that  the  more  important  of  these,  and  the  cause  of  the  other,  i^5s 
the  inheritance  of  spiritual  quality  or  tendency.     This  is  the 
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tVie  doctrine  of  heredity,  underlying  that  of  the  fall  of  man.     Just 

the  ai>ostle  shows  in  ch.  5  tliat  evil  is  transmitted  from  father  to 

n,  making  the  first  sin  universal  in  its  consequences,  so  here  he 

\vs  that  holiness  is  alike  transmissible,  so  that  the  holiness  of  Abra- 

,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  resulted  in  the  holiness  of  the  nation.     And 

^t  this  is  a  holiness  of  nature,  not  of  character ;  of  tendency,  not  of 

^^ced  quality.     It  leaves  individual  character  to  develop  itself  freely, 

^*ing  rise  to  different  characters  and  destinies,  and  yet  insuring  a 

seed  continually.     The  choice  of  Abraham's  seed  is  therefore 

visional,  and  the  final  choice  of  individuals  depends  on  the  devel- 

of  the  spiritual  quality  transmitted  to  them. 

ence,  in  spite  of  the  holiness  of  the  root,  and  of  the  branches  as 

ult,  some  of  the  branches  may  be  broken  off,  and,  in  spite  of  the 

iT   of  the   Gentile  root,  some  of  its  branches  may  turn  out  well. 

^xedity  tends  to  the  production  of  character,  but  does  not  deter- 

ix^e  it.     But  it  is  the  way  in  which  Paul  states  this  fact  of  the  con- 

:tion  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  people  of  God  that  gives  this  part  of 

discussion   its   special   significance.     They  are   represented    as 

fted  into  the  holy  stock  of  the  original  people  of  God,  and  becom- 

g"  partakers  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree.     This  is  a 

cxiification  of  the  general  New  Testament  view  that  all  men  alike, 

itliout  any  distinction,  derive  spiritual  sustenance  from  God  or  from 

St.     But  it  is  a  development  of  Christ's  statement  that  salvation 

is   from  the  Jews.     And  it  is  a  view  of  religious  history  the  analysis  of 

'^'Hich  shows  a  striking  confonnity  with  the  flicts.     Individualism,  and 

tb^   growth  of  the  individual  by  immediate  connection  with  God,  is 

^^^^^,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.     The  race  is  also  an  entity, 

3^ci  race  continuity  and  growth  are  as  much  truths  as  that  the  indi- 

'^'^'Jal   abides  through  all  changes,  and  grows  by  what  it  acquires. 

isr-^^l^  by  virtue  of  this  law,  has  accjuired  a  spiritual  growth,  and  ac- 

^'^^iilated  a  stock  of  spiritual  truths  and  virtues  and  influences,  into 

.    ^    l>ossession  and  benefit  of  which  the  otlier  nations  are  now  enter- 

.    •S'-        Christ  himself,  though  his  perfect  spiritual  quality,  is  due  to  an 

^^*^XT:iation,  by  which,  after  all  these  natural  means  had  failed,  there 

/^^    i.njected  into  our  sinful  humanity  a  divine  and  healing  principle  ; 

^^'^^h  he  was  born  into,  not  out,  of  tlie  race,  yet  followed  this  law 

,.         ^^r  that  he  came  into  the  line  of  this  spiritual  development.     He 

^      ^ot  make  a  separate  and  individual  revelation,  but  culminated 

perfected  that  revelation,  which  had  in  turn  produced,  and  been 


^*tjced  through,  a  spiritual   race.     .And  though  this  accumulated 
*^^ual  force  had  been  misdirected  and  per\erted  in  the  time  of 
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Jesus,  yet  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  church  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  race  in  which  it  inhered,  though,  as  a  whole,  it  fumishetl 
instead  its  rejectors  and   persecutors.     From  this,  then,  it  appea"^ 
that   the   Jews  were  to  continue  to  be,  by  virtue  of  this   inherit^^ 
spiritual  quality,  the  people  of  God,  and  that  other  nations  were   ^  . 
become  members  of  that  people  only  by  partaking  of  the  spiritt^ . 
influences  and  knowledge  that  had  been  stored  up  for  the  world 
them.     Christianity  itself  is  in  this  view  only  the  development  ar 
final  form  of  Judaism.     Its  Scriptures  are  rightly  incorporated  wit 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  are  themselves  probably  all  written  by  Jews 
its   apostles  are  the  continuation   of  the  splendid  line   of  Jewis 
prophets,  and  its  Christ  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.     The  Jews,  then 
fore,  are  the  spiritual  progenitors  of  the  Christian  church,  the  hoh  ^  ^^^ 
stock  on  which  the  redeemed  of  the  Gentiles  are  grafted. 

Therefore,  Paul  says,  the  Gentiles  cannot  boast  over  the  Jew^"'^^* 
There  may  be  now  a  displacement  of  the  Jews  in  great  part,  in  orde^^  ^^^ 
to  prevent  their  narrowness  from  excluding  the  Gentiles.  But  th*-^^-^^ 
spiritual  force  and  light,  of  which  they  become  partakers,  is  Jewisl-^  ^h> 
and  not  Gentile.  Moreover,  the  principle  of  faith,  which  makes  th-^^C  -^^ 
present  difference  between  them,  is  inconsistent  with  boasting,  as  it 

glorifies  God  and  not  man.      And  the  reversal  of  their  respecti\-:i^  -»'e 
present  positions  is  much  more  likely  under  similar  conditions  tha^^      ?fl 
the  reversal  of  their  original  positions.     This  statement  is  based,  cza^C 
course,  on  the  fact  that  the  Jews'  position  among  the  people  of 
is  a  natural  one,  belonging  to  them  on  account  of  inherited  traits,  ar"^ 
that  faith  in  them  will  therefore  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  spirita 
aptitudes  already  in  possession.     While  the  Gentiles,  in  whom   tl7( 
inherited  dispositions  are  rather  unspiritual  and  immoral  even,  have 
to  overcome  these  by  faith.     This  doctrine  of  heredity  of  spiritual,  as 
of  unspiritual,  dispositions,  making   men  germinal,  but   not   actual, 
members  of  God's  people,  so  that  the  development  of  actual  unspir- 
itual qualities   in  them  is  to  fall  away  from   their  original,  natural 
place,  making  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  heredity  complete,  is  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  vindication  of  God's  ways. 

In  accordance  with  this  inherited  quality  and  disposition  of  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  fact  of  God's  gracious  action  everywhere,  so  that 
even  their  falling  away  accomplishes  the  gracious  purpose  of  God 
toward  the  Gentiles,  Paul  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  all  Israel 
will  be  saved.  When  the  full  number  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  gath- 
ered, when  Christianity  has  become  a  universal  religion,  then,  at 
List,  the  emulation  of  the  Jews  will  be  aroused,  and  the  whole  people 
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^iU  be  redeemed.    This  he  confirms  by  a  quotation  from  Isa.  lix.  20, 

^i,  which,  however,  is  not  conformed  to  either  the  Septuagint  or  the 

original   Hebrew  in  anything  except  merely  the  statement  that  the 

tleliverer  is  coming.     In  the  original,  he  is  represented  as  coming  to 

or  for  Zion,  and  to  or  for  those  that  turn  from  iniquity  in  Jacob. 

This  common  inexactness  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  in  quoting 

/rom  the  New  Testament,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  did  not 

^icpend  on   reproducing  even  the   sense  of  the   particular  passage 

^  uoted,  but  simply  on  recalling  the  general  spirit  or  drift  of  the  Old 

stament,  which  they  clothed  in  such  familiar  Scripture  language  as 

to  them. 
"TTie  sununing  up  of  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  that  on  the  basis 
the  Gospel,  which  is  the  present  standard  of  judgment  and  distinction 
ong  men,  the  Jews  are  enemies  of  God,  because  they  do  not  exercise 
'^^'ard  it  that  faith  which  is  the  divine  requirement  under  it.  But 
*s  enmity  is  also  on  account  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  because  of  it,  find 
^  Gospel  open  to  them.  But  on  the  ground  of  election,  in  which 
^^l  has  shown  that  the  final  choice  of  individuals  rests  on  individual 
*^h,  but  also  that  there  may  be  choice  of  a  nation  or  a  family  as  a 
*isional  matter,  —  a  general  or  probable  selection,  based  on  the 
itary  transmission  of  spiritual  dispositions  leading  to  faith,  —  the 
are  beloved  on  account  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  This  actual 
*^H  in  them  has  produced  germinal  and  possible  faith  in  their  de- 
^^r^dants,  and  so  God  has  never  been  left  without  an  actual  people 
*^c>ng  this  nation,  who  are  all  his  in  poss^  if  not  in  ^sse, 

"Tlie  reason  that  is  given  for  this  statement,  that,  according  to  elec- 
^  *^^^,  the  Jews  are  beloved,  is  that  the  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are 
^•"epented.     Having  bestowed  gifts  on  a  i>eople,  and  called  them  to 
Miiself,  God  does  not  repent  and  recall  them.     As  we  have  seen,  He 
^^ntinues  the  gifts,  transmitting  them  from  father  to  son  by  the  law  of 
^Tedity ;  and  so,  the  people  that  God  once  calls,  remain  His.     Paul, 
vidently,  makes  a  distinction  here  between  the  call  of  individuals  and 
^liat  of  a  nation.    He  sees  in  one  the  proof  of  sporadic  and  incidental 
traits  that  tend  to  run  out  and  disappear ;  and  in  the  other,  indica- 
'^ions  of  more  essential  and  deeply  seated  qualities  that  remain  as  per- 
^inanent  national  traits.      Of  course  they  are  subject  to  the  mutations 
that  inhere  in  moral  actions  and  states  as  such  ;  but,  relatively,  they 
are  permanent.     One  nation  has  the  gift  and  calling  of  intellectual 
greatness,  another  of  superiority  in  art,  another  of  moral  pre-eminence  ; 
and  these  are  more  enduring  than  the  same  things  in  individuals.  .And 
Israel  is  seen  by  the  apostle  to  have  the  permanent  national  trait  of 
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religiousness  that  makes  it,  in  spite  of  partial  defections,  the  beloved 
people  of  God.  This  he  proves  by  reliearsing  again  the  course  of 
God's  providential  dealing  with  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  which  the 
latter  are  shown  to  have  been  disobedient,  but  to  have  had  the  door 
of  mercy  finally  opened  to  them  through  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews,  whose  disobedience  has  procured 
this  mercy  for  the  Gentiles,  are  themselves  ultimately  to  be  restored 
to  God's  mercy,  through  the  mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles.  God's 
purpose,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  rejection  of  the  Jews,  is  not 
that  rejection  itself,  but  mercy  to  the  Gentiles,  and,  ultimately  by 
means  of  that,  mercy  to  the  Jews.  The  latter's  defection  and  rejec- 
tion are  thus  not  final  nor  vindictive,  but  temporary  in  their  effects, 
and  gracious  in  their  purpose.  And  this  Paul  shows  to  be  character- 
istic of  all  God's  dealing  with  sin.  By  His  own  law  of  moral  contin- 
uance and  progress  by  means  of  natural  consequence  and  heredity. 
He  shuts  up  sinners  to  their  sin.  But  this  legal  and  natural  effect  of 
sin  He  supplements  by  His  own  gracious  action,  working  under  the 
same  law ;  and  so  the  present  consequence  of  sin  in  the  race  always 
looks  forward  to  a  final  redemption.  God  shut  up  all  unto  disobe- 
dience, in  order  that  He  may  have  mercy  on  all.  And  the  same  laws 
of  moral  action,  influence,  growth,  and  transmission,  which  made  the 
universal  prevalence  of  sin  necessary,  are  those  which  render  a  final, 
universal  redemption  possible. 

And  so,  finally,  before  this  contemplation,  —  not  of  God  s  absolute 
and  unaccountable  judgments,  but  of  a  wisdom  that  grows  continually 
in  depth  and  brightness,  as  we  contemplate  it,  —  the  apostle  exclaims  : 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  !  "  And,  in  the  same  connection,  he  means,  by  the  unsearchable- 
ness  of  God's  judgments,  not  that  they  are  based  on  principles  un- 
known or  undiscoverable  by  man,  for  his  whole  discussion  has  been 
a  searching  out  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  God's  dealing  with 
man,  but  that  they  are  full  of  a  boundless  wisdom  and  knowledge  that 
outreaclies  all  the  pursuit  and  discovery  of  man.  Moreover,  the  reason 
given  shows  another  idea  contained  in  the  language.  God's  ways  are 
so  based  on  absolute  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  man  cannot  fore- 
know or  determine  them.  Otherwise,  he  might  know  not  only  the 
ways,  but  also  the  mind  of  God,  and  might  share  His  counsels. 

But  tlic  apostle  does  show  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any  orig- 
inal claim  on  God.  Everything  is  from  Him  and  through  Him  and  for 
Him ;  all  being  is  from  Him  and  in  Him ;  and  all  the  action  of  moral 
beings,  while  it  is  free,  is  yet  so  preceded  and  shaped  by  the  divine  action. 
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tiut  it  cannot  constitute  an  original  claim  on  the  divine  judgment,  but 
becomes  only  an  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  divine  grace.    This  is 
ibe  key-note  of  the  apostle's  thought ;  the  immanence  of  the  infinitely 
gracious  and  wise  God,  who  does  not  leave  men  in  individual  isola- 
tion to  work  out  their  own  destiny  and  receive  a  judicial  award,  but 
so  binds  men  together,  in  each  other,  and  in  Him,  and  makes  for 
them  a  world  of  gracious  influence  and  association  in  which  to  dwell, 
^d  Himself  dwells  in  them  a  constant  source  of  light  and  love,  that 
""^t  they  are,  whether  good  or  evil,  receives  its  character  from  the 
Jree  action  of  men,  not  in  a  workl  made  by  themselves,  but  in  God's 
^■orld,  where  the  great  tides  of  the  ceaseless,  divine  activity  are  the 
<^entral  fact. 
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The  Historical  Testimony  of  the  Prophet:^ 

Zephaniah. 


BY  PROF.   H.   FERGUSON. 


THE  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  stated  (i.  i)  to  have  been  utXeiec^'^^ 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Amon,  King  of  Judah.    Th0»  ^* 
contents  of  the  prophecy  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  state- '^^' 
ment,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  book  has  never  been  questioned  m^^^  ' 
To  decide  exactly  to  what  period  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  it  belongs,  i3-^      * 
more  difficult.   It  was  evidently,  however,  written  before  (but  not  lon^  ^^  ^"^ 
before)  the  destruction  of  Nineveh   (ii.  13-15),  which  event  tooW^^^^*^*^' 
place,  according  to  the  most  generally  received  chronology,  B.C.  606  ^>^^» 
some  five  years  after  Josiah's  death.     From  the  expression  "remnant  ^^  ^^ 
of  Baal"  (i.  4),  and  from  the  general  tone  of  zeal  for  Jehovah,  anc^  ^^ 
reproof  and  reproach  for  his  enemies,  we  may  conclude  that  it  wa=r  -^^ 
written  after  the  beginning  of  the  refoniiation  of  Josiah,  in  the  twelftl 
year  of  his  reign  ;  *  and  probably  after  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  thi 
Law,  in  his  eighteenth  year.     It  is  therefore  in  the  last  nineteen  year-r* 
of  Josiah's  reign  that  we  place  the  date  of  this  prophecy ;  and  as  the 
"King's  children " 2  are  denounced  in  it,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
not  delivered  until  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  as  otherwise  these 
would  have  been  too  young  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions,  or  to 
merit  such  bitter  reproof  and  denunciation,  since  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Law,  Jehoiakim  was  only  twelve  years  old,  Jehoahoz 
only  ten,  while  Zedekiah  was  not  even  bom.    We  cannot  be  far  wrong 
if  we  put  the  date  of  the  prophecy  at  or  near  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Josiah  (B.C.  617-616). 

*  So  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Rosenmliller,  Jahn,  Bleek,  Hitzig,  Keil,  Delitzsch. 
Dc  Wctte  (Schrader)  considers  it  to  belong  to  the  first  years  of  Josiah,  before 
the  Reformation  l)e^an;   so  also  Ewald  and  Havernick. 

^  On  til  is  point  the  majority  of  modern  commentators  are  inclined  to  consider 
th.at  children  of  some  former  king  are  meant;  but  the  reasons  adduced  arc  not 
convincing,  and  there  is  no  clear  example  of  such  a  use  of  the  phrase  (II.  Chron. 
xxii.  II,  cited  by  Ilitzig,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  sustain  his  point). 
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Of  the  prophet  himself  nothing  is  known.     He  is  described  as  ihe 

^Kon  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of 

Kizkiah  {t\g,,  Hezekiah).     From  this  genealogy  some  have  been  in- 

c:lined  to  consider  him  of  royal  blood,  and  a  descendant  of  Hezekiah, 

Xing  of  Judah,  the  great-grandfather  of  Josiah.     This  can,  however, 

"be  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.    More  probably  he  was  of  *  priestly 

family,  perhaps  related  to  that  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  who 

was  "  second  priest "  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 

(II.  Kings  XXV.  i8  ;  Jer.  xxi.  i,  df/.).    For  other  instances  of  the  name, 

all  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  see  I.  Chron.  vi.  36  ;  Zech.  vi.  10,  14. 

In  his  prophecy,  Zephaniah  foretells  the  sure  coming  of  the  Day  of 
Jehovah ;  />.,  of  Jehovah's  triumph  and  vengeance.  When  it  shall 
come,  Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed  and  the  land  depopulated.  The 
Philistines,  Moab  and  Ammon,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  land 
eventually  possessed,  by  the  remnant  of  Judah.  The  Ethiopians  also 
shall  be  slain  by  the  sword.  Assyria  shall  be  destroyed,  and  Nineveh 
be  made  a  wilderness.  But  the  prophecy  is  not  without  its  brighter  side 
and  note  of  promise,  and  foretells  that,  after  Jerusalem  shall  have  been 
punished,  a  remnant  shall  still  be  left  which  shall  return,  and  shall 
he  richly  blessed,  and  shall  be  made  a  name  and  a  praise  among 
all  people.  Such,  very  briefly  epitomized,  are  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy. 

But  the  book  also  bears  witness  to  the  condition  of  the  people  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  and  we  may  find  in  it  some  facts  in  regard  to 
^he  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  Josiah's 
Reformation,  not  elsewhere  given  with  equal  explicitness.    The  writer 
^was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Jehovah,  and  as  such  was  doubtless  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  band  of  reformers,  who  were  struggling 
sigainst  heathenism  and  idolatry,  and  the  attendant  and  inseparable 
mmmorality.     Very  probably  he  was  joined  to  them,  also,  by  ties  of 
Xilood  ;  if  of  the  royal  seed,  being  related  to  Josiah  ;  if,  as  is  likely, 
liis  grandfather  Amariah  was  the  priest  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of 
liezekiah  (II.  Chron.  xxxi.  15),  he  was  nearly  related  to  Hilkiah  and 
"•he  other  priestly  reformers.      It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
Josiah's  reformation  was  not  at  all  a   popular  movement,  but  was 
<^arried  with  a  high  hand  by  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  king,  only 
to  give  place  to  a  renewal  of  the  former  indifference  and  idolatry 
■sfter  his  death  at  Hadad  Rimmon.     It  is  too  much  to  say,  as  Well- 
^ausen  does  ("Encyclop.  Britt.,"  art.  Israei),  that  the  people  ob- 
served the  covenant  during  Josiah's  lifetime.  Such  might  be  considered 
have  been  the  case  were  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  our 
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only  sources  of  information,  as  the  annalist,  carried  away  by  the  last 
gleam  of  prosperity  to  the  people,  is  oblivious  to  the  darker  shadows 
that  were  cast  upon  it.  But  in  the  prophecies  of  Zephaniah  and 
Jeremiah,  making  all  necessary  allowance  for  the  different  standpoint 
of  historian  and  preacher,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  unmistakable  proof 
that  the  covenant  was  not  adhered  to  even  while  Josiah  was  alive,  but 
that  it  was  openly  as  well  as  secretly  violated  by  all  classes  among  the 
people.  The  Hebrews,  or  rather  the  Jews,  at  that  day  were  syncre- 
tists  in  their  religion ;  it  might  have  been  said  of  them,  as  of  their 
neighbors  in  Samaria,  that  they  feared  Jehovah  and  worshiped  graven 
images  at  the  same  time ;  the  priests  were  too  often  like  Urijah  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  an  hundred  years  before,  pliant  instruments  of  the  will 
of  a  despotic  king,  and  the  prophets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  made  a 
trade  of  their  prophetic  powers,  and  were  indifferent  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  their  utterances.  But  a  kernel  of  life  was  yet  left  in  the 
nation  ;  as  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  so  now  there  were  some 
faithful  men  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  or  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  fashionable  indifference  or  toleration ;  and  now,  having 
gained  to  their  side  the  young  and  enthusiastic  king,  who  had  wished 
to  serve  Jehovah  when  he  only  knew  him  as  the  "  God  of  David  his 
father"  (II.  Chron.xxxiv.  3),  and  who  now  was  devoted  to  His  cause, 
they  enlisted  all  his  youthful  vigor  and  all  his  unlimited  royal  p)ower 
in  a  re-establishment  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  greater  glory  than 
had  been  ever  known.  Great  repairs  were  undertaken  in  the  Temple, 
which  had  been  alternately  neglected  by  the  better  and  pillaged  by  the 
worse  of  the  various  monarchs  who  had  preceded  Josiah,  from  the 
days  of  Rehoboam  down.  Tliere  was,  indeed,  a  strange  condition  of 
affairs,  the  wrong  and  incongruity  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fully  appreciated  even  by  the  servants  of  Jehovah  themselves. 
In  the  Temple  Solomon  had  built  to  Jehovah,  and  which  had  been 
most  solemnly  dedicated  to  His  glory,  were  contained  at  this  time 
(II.  Kings  xxiii.  4,  ff.)  vessels  made  for  Baal,  and  for  the  Asherah, 
and  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and  more  than  all  this,  even  a  "grove," 
or  Asherah,  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  female  divinity  of  the 
Canaanites.  At  the  door  of  the  Temple  stood  the  horses  consecrated 
to  the  sun,  and  chariots  of  the  sun.  By  the  side  of  the  Temple 
were  houses  or  stalls  where  male  prostitutes  plied  their  horrid  trade, 
a  part  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  land.  In  the  very  courts  of 
the  Temple  were  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven,  which  Manasseh 
had  made,  and  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz,  other  altars, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  former  kings  of  Judah.     Such  was 
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tlie  condition  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  when  the  work  of  restoration 

V:>egan.     And  as  it  was  defiled  with  these  incongruous  additions,  so 

l~~iad  it  been  despoiled  of  much  that  had  made  it  rich  and  beautiful. 

^Xhe  gold  doors  of  the  Temple,  and  the  golden  overlaid  pillars,  and 

sill  the  silver  in  the  Lord's  house,  had  been  given  by  Hezekiah  to 

Sennacherib,  as  a  bribe  to  purchase  his  favor  (II.  Kings  xviii.  15,  16). 

^haz,  the  father  of  Hezekiah,  had  already  sacrificed  for  a  like  purpose 

^he  borders  of  the  bases,  and  the  brazen  oxen  that  held  the  brazen 

sea,  and  the  "covert  for  the  Sabbath,''  and  the  King's  entry  (II.  Kings 

"xvi.  17,  18).      (The  silver  and  gold  of  the  Temple  seem  to   have 

"been  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  in  times  of  need.     C/.  I.  Kings 

XV.  18;  II.  Kings  xii.  18,  xvi.  8,  xviii.  15.)      The  Temple  had  been 

twice  plundered  by  a  foreign  enemy  :  once  by  Shishak,  King  of  Egypt, 

in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (I.  Kings  xiv.  25,  26),  and  once  by  Jehoash, 

King  of  Israel;  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  (II.  Kings 

xiv.  14).     It  is  true  that  devout  monarchs  had  from  time  to  time 

restored  the  building  and  lavished  their  treasures  upon  it  (I.  Kings 

XV.  15  ;  II.  Kings  xii.  4-16,  xv.  35),  but  the  dilapidations  had  been 

far  greater  than  the  repairs,  and  its  beauty  and  glory  must  have  been 

greatly  diminished. 

And  outside  the  Temple  walls,  the  condition  was  a  strange  one  for 
the  capital  city  of  the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  Him,  and  to  the  central  sanctuary  of  His  worship,  when  the  Ten 
Tribes  had  withdrawn  from  their  allegiance  to  the  House  of  David. 
Idolatrous  priests  (DHOD^  burned  incense  in  the  high  places 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  places  round  about  Jerusalem ; 
others  burned  incense  to  Baal,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,' and  to 
the  planets  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.  In  the  valley  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hinnom,  immediately  without  the  city  wall,  men  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech ;  and  in  the  Mount  of 
Olives  were  high  places  Solomon  had  built,  where  the  worship  of 
Ashtorethand  Chemosh  and  Milcom  (probably  identical  with  Molech) 
was  carried  on  continually.  And,  as  a  hundred  years  before,  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah,  so  now  were  to  be  found,  in  both  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem, workers  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  5,  10, 

i3>  24). 

But,  during  the  repairing  of  the  House  of  Jehovah,  Hilkiah,  the 
High  Priest,  made  a  discovery  of  momentous  importance,  which  at 
once  enlarged  the  scope  and  changed  the  character  of  the  reforma- 
tion (II.  Kings  xxii.  8).     He  found  in  the  Temple,  where  it  had  lain 
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for  ages,  unnoticed  and  unheeded,  if  not  unknown,  the  Book  of  the 

La^v  (n-nnniSD)-' 

This  Sepher  halTorah  was  in  all  probability,  judging  from  the 
effects  produced,  a  copy  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  or,  at  the  least,  of  that  portion  of  it  that  contains  the 
covenant  and  the  blessings  and  curses. 

Some  Scriptural  critics  have  insinuated  that  Hilkiah  only  found  what 
he  had  himself  hidden,  and  that  the  book  now  found  was  a  clumsy  ^ 

forgery,  which   yet   imposed   upon  the  king  and  the   people.     The  ^ 

view  would  be  hardly  deserving  of  notice,  owing  to  its  extreme  im-        _.  ^ 
probability,  had  it  not  been  put  forward  by  men  of  unquestioned      ^£^ 

ability.     Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Hilkiah  and  Sha-     j| 

phan  and  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  the  representatives  and  exponents  ,^  :js 
of  morality,  and  of  morality  as  a  part  of  religion,  would  be  capable  oF^  ^j[ 
such  a  fraud  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  a  fraud,  ^  .M^, 
that  affected  as  this  did  so  many  and  so  diverse  vested  interests,^  *^s> 
should  have  been  acquiesced  in  without  resistance  by  those  withr-JH 
whose  long-established  privileges  it  interfered.  There  was,  as  w 
shall  see,  a  tacit  resistance  to  the  reformation,  but  no  sign  that  th^ 
opponents  of  reform  considered  that  they  had  been  imposed  on  by  c^ 
pretended  document.  The  book  evidently  awakened  old  memori 
and  this  was  the  secret  of  its  power.  Can  we  believe  that,  in  th 
age  of  the  highest  bloom  of  Hebrew  literature,  there  were  not  sen 
among  the  opponents  of  Jehovah,  as  well  as  among  His  adherents, 
sufficient  literary  ability  to  detect  such  a  flagrant  imposition  as  tl 
critics  would  hdve  us  believe  was  practised  upon  them? 

The  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  king  was  very  great.     He  rent  b 
clothes,  and  sent  messengers  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  concerning  i) 
words  of  the  book ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  words  of  doom,  spoken 
reply  through  the  prophetess  Huldah,  he  at  once  set  about  the  wc 
of  reformation.     This  was,  externally,  thorough  and  sweeping. 
removed  all  the  abominations  from  the  Temple  and  from  Jenisal 
and  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  going  even  outside  the  limits  of  his  o 
kingdom,  as  far  as  Bethel  and  the  cities  of  Samaria,  upon  the  sa 


^  The  ahsencc  of  the  article  from  "IfiD  ^l^^^  "°'  warrant  the  translatiors>  ^^ 

the  phrase  as  simply  "  a  law  book."     It  is  the  universal  rule  thai  the  deEnite  -«a^^***^ 
of  the  absolute  noun  extends  to  the  construct  noun  with  which  it  is  connect <       Wca. 
Thus  to  take  an  instance  from    this   very  passage    ^IpT*  0*33   i*  ^^  tc^ 
translated  "  in  a  house  of  Jehovah,"  but,  as  the  construct  word  is  rendered    <i-^^"^''' 
nite  by  the  word  that  it  limits,  "  in  /^e  house  of  Jehovah.** 


i 
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^"^^d.     After  this  was  done,  the  Passover  was  celebrated  in  Jerusa- 
^^,  according  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  this  Covenant,"  in  a 


inner  that  had  not  been  seen  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 

^'^r  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  since  the  da)'s  of  the  Judges.     After 

*>^  is,  Josiah's  reign  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  in  which  it  is  recorded  of 

*^Xm  that,  "like  unto  him  was  there  no  king  before  him,  that  turned 


Jehovah  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his 
ight,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  Moses;  neither  after  him  arose 
y  like  him"  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  21-25).  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  i^^^ 
prudently  opposing  Pharaoh  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  and  he  was 
lain  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo;  and  after  his  death,  although  the 
orship  of  Jehovah  continued,  the  abuses  he  had  removed  were  in 
measure  brought  back ;  and  his  reforms  seem  to  have  been  for- 
.^^otten  except  by  the  few  faithful  "servants  of  Jehovah,"  who  kept 
'^.heir  faith  alive  during  the  gloomy  years  of  trouble  and  distress  that 
bllowed,  and  who  were  to  be  the  centre  of  life  for  the  people  in  their 
Bcaptivity. 

To  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  that  the 
v^form  brought  about,  we  must   notice  the  length  of  time  that  the 
^Dbjectionable  practices  had  been   in  existence.    The  "Grove,"  or 
^\sherah  figure,  had  been  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah   certainly  since 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  (II.  Kings  xxi.  3),  at  the  very  least  reckoning 
twenty  years,  and  possibly  seventy-five  ;  and  the  Asherah  worship  had 
l)een  common  in  Judah  since  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (b.c.  975-958), 
a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  (I.  Kings  xiv.  23,  xv.  13  ; 
II.  Kings  xviii.  4).    The  altars  of  Ahaz  had  been  in  the  Temple  over 
a  hundred  years  (II.  Kings  xvi.  10-16).     The  worship  of  Baal  was 
probably  practised  by  the  aboriginal  Canaanite  population  of  the 
land,  but   had   been  introduced  from  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Israel  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  who  reigned  in  Judah  B.C.  893-885  (II.  Kings 
viii.  16-18)  ;  and,  like  the  worship  of  the  Asherah,  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  eradicated,  though  the  best  of  the  kings  did  not  encourage 
it,  and  at  this  time  it  seems  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  ancient 
popularity.     The  Sodomites  are   mentioned   in  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam (I.  Kings  xiv.  24),  and  as  having  been  taken  away  out  of  the 
land  by  Asa  (I.  Kings  xv.  12),  whose  reformation,  which  was,  like 
that  of  Josiah,  short-lived,  was  like  it  conducted  on  the  lines  marked 
out  in  Deuteronomy.     The  worship  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  host   of 
heaven,  was  practised  by  Manasseh  (II.  Kings  xxi.  3)  and  probably 
l>v  Ahaz,  and  the  horses  and  cliaiiois  of  the  sun  are  mentioned  as 
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having  been  the.  gifts  of  the  "kings  of  Judah*'  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  ii), 
as  if  the  practice  had  been  of  long  continuance.  The  worship  of 
Jehovah  on  the  high  places  had  been  practised  certainly  since  the 
days  of  the  Judgefe,  and  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  con- 
demned by  any  recognized  authority  until  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
The  statement  in  It.  Chron.  xiv.  3,  5,  and  xvii.  6,  in  regard  to  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat,  are  contradicted  not  only  by  the  express  statements  in 
Kings,  but  by  other  statements  of  the  chronicler  himself  ((/.  II.  Chron. 
XV.  17 ;  I.  Kings  xv.  14 ;  II.  Chron.  xx.  33 ;  I.  Kings  xxii.  43). 

The  worship  upon  various  high  places  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
and  approved  by  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people  (I.  Kings  iii.  2). 
It  was  certainly  practised  by  Samuel  (I.  Sam.  ix.  12,  13,  14,  19,  25  ; 
X.  8  ;  xi.  14,  15,  et  aL),  by  David  (II.  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25),  ^"^  even  by 
Solomon  (I.  Kings  iii.  3,  4)  ;  and  these  high  places  were  never  re- 
moved, according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  until  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  were  restored  again  immediately  after  his 
death.  Their  removal  was  at  that  time  evidently  a  very  unpopular 
measure,  and  we  find  Rabshakeh,  the  general  of  Sennacherib,  making 
use  of  it  as  an  argument  to  induce  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  rebel 
against  Hezekiah  and  make  submission  to  his  master  (I.  Kings  xviii. 
22,  25  ;  II.  Chron.  x.\xii.  10-12  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  7).^ 

The  high  places  of  Chemosh,  Ashtoreth,  and  Milcom  had  been 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  people  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  some 

*  It  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  to  any  great  length 
into  the  question  of  the  worehip  upon  the  high  places.  The  considerations 
mentioned  seem  to  conclusively  prove  the  continued  existence  of  the  practice 
from  the  earliest  times.  A  very  ancient  law  (Ex.  xx.  24-26)  gave  directions  as 
to  the  way  in  which  altars  were  to  be  made,  and  the  prohibitions  in  Deut.  xii. 
might  easily  have  been  understood  to  apply  only  to  those  high  places  which  had 
been  defiled  by  idolatrous  worship.  In  the  unsettled  period  of  the  Judges,  at- 
tendance at  a  central  sanctuary  must  at  times  have  been  impossible,  though  from 
I.  Sam.  i.  3,  we  see  that  it  was  practised.  When  the  ark  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  the  sanctuary  had  lost  its  most  sacred  symbol,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  David  that  anything  like  a  cential  sanctuary  again  appears.  It  was  most 
natural,  then,  that,  notwithstanding  the  commands  recorded  in  Deut.  xii.  had 
been  given  before  the  people  crossed  the  Jordan,  they  should  have  been  forgotten. 
Talmudic  writers  affirm  that  the  law  upon  this  subject  did  not  apply  until  the 
Tem])le  was  built  at  Jerusalem.  Even  then  the  law  could  not  have  been  gener- 
ally or  commonly  known,  as  we  find  no  sign  that  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  was 
supreme  during  the  minority  of  Joash,  ever  attempted  to  put  down  the  worship, 
although  he  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  a 
revival  of  the  worship  and  service  of  Jehovah  (II.  Kings  xi.,  xii).  V,  article 
**  II6h»,"  in  Riehm's  Handw'drtcrbtich  d,  Biblischen  Altcrtums. 
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foor  hundred  years,  as  long  a  time  as  from  the  discovery  of  America 

until  the  present  day ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  foreign 

chapels,  which  did  not  particularly  concern  the  people  of  the  land. 

Hence  we  may  see  that  what  Josiah  diil,  in  removing  all  these  so 

long  established  institutions,  was  little  short  of  an  entire  revolution, 

and  was  efiected  against  the  will  of  a  very  influential  portion  of  the 

P^ple,  if  not  of  an  actual  numerical  majority.    Jehovah  was  indeed 

the  national  God,  but  Baal  and  Asherah  were  the  favorite  divinities 

of  a  laige  part  of  the  people,  and  had  been  the  divinities  of  the 

Canaanites,   the   original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  from  whom   the 

children  <rf   Israel  had  adopted  many  beliefs  and  customs.     The 

Temple  at  Jerusalem  was,  indeed,  recognized  as  the  special  throne 

^  Jehovah,  but  the  people  were  accustomed  to  their  sacrifices  in 

^ir  own  towns,  or  at  the  neighboring  sanctuaries,  and  did  not 

^"llingly  }iekl  to  the  demand  of  the  more  earnest  worshippers  of 

Jehovah,  that  the  central  sanctuary  should  be  the  only  place  where 

^^rifice  should  be  offered.     Accordingly,  we  find  that  when   the 

^'^vement  lost  the  support  and  prestige  of  the  royal  power,  it  col- 

'^F^sed,  and  was  not  able  to  accomplish  its  purposes  until  the  rigorous 

P'^ocess  of  natural  selection  had  picked  out  from  the  mass  of  the  cap- 

^'ve  Judseans  those  few  who  were  willing  to  return  to  their  own  land, 

^J^d  to  establish  there  the  commonwealth  of  Jehovah,  and  to  live  in 

^*^^ience  to  His  laws.     The  majority  of  the  people  either  perished, 

^''»  like  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of 

^'^^''ir  exile,  and  to  a  great  extent  conformed  to  heathenism ;  but  the 

f  ^  in  whose  hearts  the  leaven  of  the  tnie  faith  in  Jehovah  and  His 

f'^liteousness  had  worked,  returned,  and  established  for  the  first  time, 

"^    the  full  sense  of  the  term,  a  commonwealth  based  expressly  upon 

^^  detailed  requirements  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 

lo  the  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  we  find  recorded  several  facts  that 

**1  assist  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  this  period,  some  of  which 

^^    not  directly  stated  elsewhere.     In  ch.  i.  4-6  we  read :  "  I  will 

^^^    stretch  out  my  hand  upon  Judah  and  upK>n  all  the  inhabitants 

Jerusalem,  and  I  will  cut  off  (i)  the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this 


^',  and  (.2)  the  name  of  the  Chemarim  with  (3)  the  priests,  and 

y^  ^    them  that  worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon  the  housetops,  and 

^»Y\  (5)  that  worship  and  swear  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  (or  v^/) 

^-^^  by  Malcham  (/.^.,  Milcom,  Molech),  and  (6)   those  that  are 

,^^*^>^^d   back  from   Jehovah,  and  (7)  those  who   have   not   sought 

^  '^^^^vah,  nor  inquired  for  him." 

ere  we  see  that  (i)  vengeance  is  proclaimed  against  the  remnant 
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of  Baal  (cf,  II.  Kings  xxfii.  4),  an  expression  which,  though  sometimes 
considered  to  indicate  that  this  form  of  idolatry  was  not  the  leading 
or  principal  one,  as  in  Israel  under  Ahab,  but  was  an  old  worship 
which  yet  had  some  adherents  in  Jerusalem,  yet  more  probably  in- 
dicates that  at  the  time  of  the  prophet's  utterance,  in  spite  of  Josiah's 
strongest  measures,  there  were  still  left  some  remnant  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  idolatrous  worship.  (2)  The  Chemarim  are  men- 
tioned in  II.  Kings  xxiii.  5  as  being  the  priests  whom  the  kings  of  "J, 
Judah  had  ordained  to  burn  incense  in  the  high  places  in  the  cities  of  >^ 
Judah  and  in  the  places  round  about  Jerusalem.  The  word  is 
Aramaic  one,  and  is,  in  Syriac,  the  common  one  for  priest.  In  He- 
brew it  is  used  always  in  a  bad  sense  of  priests  of  a  religion  other  tha^-. 
that  of  Jehovah.  6/.  Hosea  x.  5  {cf.per  contra  Keil  in  loco),^  The  ^ 
are  here  clearly  distinguished  from  (3)  the  Cohanim,  by  whom 
meant  the  Levitical  priests  of  the  high  places,  who  were  degraded  fror 
their  office,  yet  allowed  to  eat  of  the  hallowed  food  of  the  Sanctua* 
(II.  Kings  xxiii.  8,  9).  These  were  worshippers  of  Jehovah;  tF. 
Chemarim,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  priests  of  images. 
Chemarim  and  Cohanim  are  threatened  with  destruction.  (4)  Th< 
who  worship  the  "host  of  heaven"  are  also  denounced  (</.  11.  Kina 
xxiii.  4,  5,  11).  (5)  "Those  who  swear  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  - 
swear  by  Malcham"  (their  king).  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  an  evid 
contrast  between  the  expression  "swear  to"  (/VSCJ)  ^^^  "si 
•t>y  '*  (3  yDt5^j)i  ^"^  the  entire  force  of  the  passage  is  lost  if  we 
to  distinguish  between  them,  as  in  done  in  the  A.  V.  The  persons  dt 
nounced  under  this  title  are  evidently  priests  of  Jehovah,  who,  in  s  -jpite 
of  their  pretended  allegiance  to  Him,  are,  in  reality,  believers  in  snd 
worshippers  or  Molech.  (It  is  possible  also  to  consider  the  passage 
as  referring  to  those  who  made  their  king's  (DD /D)  will  the  measure 
of  their  devotion,  who,  in  order  to  please  Josiah,  had  taken  the  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  but  who  were  ready  to  apostasize  should  that 
the  pleasure  of  his  successors.  Such  men  have  existed  in  all  ages 
the  world,  and  were  plentiful  at  the  period  under  consideration,  as 
shown  both  by  what  Josiah  was  able  to  accomplish  and  also  by  wh:^ 
he  failed  to  do.)  (6,  7)  The  next  two  classes  include  all  opponenr^ 
of  Jehovah  among  the  people,  viz.,  those  who  have  been  His  wo^ 
shippers,  and  who  have  forsaken  Him,  and  those  who  have  alwav-- 


'  The  word  literally  means  dark  robdd^  clnd  in    mourningy  thus  contrastiir 
strongly  with  the  white  rohes  of  the  Levitical  Priests  and  the  gorgeous  vestmea 


of  the  High  Priest. 
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lived  in  heathenism  and  indifference,  "them  that  are  turned  back 
from  Jehovah,"  />.,  those  who  have  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  **  those 
that  have  not  sought  Jehovah,  nor  enquired  of  (A.  V.  for)  Him." 
•*  Seeking  Jehovah"  means  to  worship  Hira,  to  turn  to  Him  especially 
with  prayer  and  supplication.  Cf,  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  ;  II.  Chron.  xx.  4 ;  Ps. 
xl.  17,  Ixix.  7,  cv.  3  ;  Is.  li.  i.  ^X'^♦  ^^  BH*?*  which  should  here 
be  rendered  "  enquire  of  Jehovah,"  not  "  enquire  for,"  is  a  very  com- 
mon expression,  and  means  simply  to  seek  Jehovah,  to  go  to  Him, 
and  have  recourse  to  Him  for  aid.  Cf,  II.  Chron.  xvi.  12  ;  Deut.  iv.  29  ; 
Ps.  xxxiv.  5,  Ixxxviii.  34  ;  Lam.  iii.  25,  et  aL  It  is  often  used  to  de- 
note the  habitually  pious,  and  is  then  equivalent  to  worship  or  adore, 
FT  Ps.  xiv.  2,  ix.  II,  xxii.  7,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Is.  Iviii.  2,  et  aL 

In  face  of  an  opposition,  that  was  evidently  murmuring  loudly,  if 
not  actually  complaining,  in  regard  to  customs  which,  from  their 
standpoint, were  innovations,  the  prophet  continues  :  "Hold  thy  peace 
at  the  presence  of  Adonai  Jehovah,  for  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  at  hand,; 
for  Jehovah  hath  prepared  a  sacrifice.  He  hath  bid  His  guests.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's  sacrifice,  that  I  will  punish 
(8)  the  princes  and  (9)  the  king's  children,  and  (10)  all  such  as  are 
clothed  with  strange  apparel." 

He  foretells,  in  other  words,  that  when  the  day  of  vengeance  comes, 
these,  who  are  at  present  escaping  punishment,  will  receive  their  de- 
serts.   (8)  First  among  these  come  the  princes  (DHtl^)  •   These  were 
the  high  officials  of  the  kingdom,  men  of  station  and  influence,  and 
generally  connected  with  the  court.     Cf  II.  Sam.  xviii.  5  ;  I.  Kings 
iv.  2  ;  Job  xxix.  9,  xxxiv.  19 ;  Is.  xxx.  4  ;  Jer.  xxvi.  11  sq.,  xxxvii.  14 
sq.,  et  aL  They  seem  to  have  formed  a  hereditary  aristocracy  in  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  divided  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
In  the  accounts  given  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  of  reformation,  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  opposition.     It  is  said  the  people  "  stood  to 
the  covenant,"  />.,  "consented  to  it."     Nothing  in  regard  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  nobles  is  thus  recorded.    From  this  passage,  however,  we 
learn  that  there  was  a  powerful,  if  not  an  active  opposition,  and  may 
understand  how  easily  the  good  work  became  undone  after  the  in- 
fluence of  the  royal  favor  was  removed.     In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
vre  find  the  "  Sarim  "  preserving  Jeremiah  from  the  ignorant  rage  of 
t^he  priests  and  people.     This,  however,  does  not  show  that  they  were 
vipon  the  side  of  Jehovah,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  the  priests  and 
I)eople  were,  on  that  occasion,  attacking  Jeremiah  because  they  con- 
sidered him  a  traitor  to  Jehovah.     On  the  other  hand,  when  Urijah, 
the  son  of  Shemaiah,  of  Kirjath  Jearim  (possibly  one  of  their  own 
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number),  repeated  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  we  find  the  princes  co-oper- 
ating with  the  king  to  put  him  to  death,  and  also  learn  that  it  was  only 
by  the  kind  offices  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  that  Jeremiah 
escaped  a  similar  fate  (Jer.  xxvi.).  In  Jer.  xxxvi.  the  princes  seem 
to  have  formed  a  council  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  and  to 
have  met  in  the  "scribe's  chamber"  in  the  king's  house,  and  to  have 
considered  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  cognizance  of  Jeremiah's 
book,  which  had  been  read  by  Barach.  The  majority  of  the  princes,  on 
this  occasion,  were  against  Jehovah  ;  only  Delaiah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah 
(perhaps  brother  to  the  dead  Urijah)  ,and  Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan 
(the  brother  of  the  Ahikam,  who  had,  four  years  before,  befriended 
Jeremiah) ,  and  Elnathan,  the  son  of  Achbor  (who,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, had  been  the  instrument  of  the  purposes  of  the  impious  king), 
only  these  three  seem  to  have  been  touched  in  their  consciences  by 
the  words  of  the  prophet  speaking  in  Jehovah's  name.  All  the  princes, 
however,  seem,  as  in  the  previous  case,  to  have  had  some  personal 
regard  for  Jeremiah,  and  sent  him  warning  to  hide  himself  from  the 
king's  anger. 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  princes  appear  to  have  deteriorated 
in  character.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  best  of  them 
had  been  carried  captive  with  Jehoiachin  (Jer.  xxiv.  1-7).  We  read 
that  they  beat  and  imprisoned  Jeremiah  on  suspicion  of  being  about 
to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13-15).  When  Zedekiah  had 
given  him  some  degree  of  liberty,  they  persuaded  him  to  give  orders 
for  his  death ;  and  when  the  weak  king  yielded  to  their  demands,  they 
cast  the  prophet  into  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah,  into  the  mire  (Jer. 
xxxviii.). 

When  Zedekiah  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  all  Jewish  slaves, 
the  princes  only  pretended  compliance,  and  afterwards  re-enslaved  all 
their  former  bondmen  and  bondwomen  (Jer.xxxiv.).  Finally,  Ishmael, 
of  the  seed  royal,  and  ten  of  the  princes  of  the  king  with  him,  assas- 
sinated Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  whom  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  made  governor  over  the  land  (Jer.  xli.).  We  may 
notice  that  Shaphan,  —  the  scribe  in  Josiah's  reign, — and  most  of  his 
descendants,  seem  to  have  been  faithful  adherents  of  Jehovah  (see, 
for  a  probable  exception,  Ezekiel  viii.  11). 

Shaphan,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  person  to  whom  Hilkiah 
the  priest  first  communicated  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  (II.  Kings  xxii.),  and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  among  the 
leading  reformers.  The  majority  of  the  princes,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  irreligious,  not  caring  very  much  either  for  Jehovah  or  Baal, 
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SO  long  as  they  could  enjoy  their  own  wealth  and  privileges.     Isaiah 

cfescribes  the  princes  of  his  time  as  "  rebellious,  and  companions  of 

/hieves"  (Is.  i.  23).    Jeremiah  sa)*s  of  them,  in  a  prophecy  uttered  in 

the  reign  of  Josiah,  "  that  they  have  altogether  broken  the  yoke  and 

burst  the  bonds"  (v.  5)  ;  that,  "as  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their 

houses  full  of  deceit ;  therefore,  they  are  become  great,  and  waxen 

Hell.    They  are  waxed  fat,  they  shine  ;  yea,  they  overpass  the  deeds 

or  the  wicked ;  they  judge  not  the  cause,  the  cause  of  the  fatherless, 

and  the  right  of  the  needy  do  they  not  judge  "(Jer.  v.  27, 28).   Ezekiel 

bears  the  same  testimony  in  similar  words  (Ezek.  xxii.  6,  27).     From 

Our  author  we  learn  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  reformation,  and 

^)^3i  they  were  violent  and  oppressive  (Zeph.  iii.  3).    (9)  ITie  **  King's 

^^*ildren  *'  are  further  mentioned  as  objects  for  the  divine  vengeance. 

^He  (ate  of  Jehoahaz  (Shallum),  Jehoiakim,  and  Jedekiah  affords  the 

^^^mnnentary  upon  this  prophecy.     They  re-established  evil  customs 

^^   soon  as  their  father  was  dead,  and  though,  in  the  day  of  vengeance, 

^■^^y  called  upon  Jehovah,  it  was  too  late. 

Oo)  "All  such  as  are  clotfied  in  strange  apparel"  refers  to  those 

^o  put  on  the  sacred  robes  or  vestments  used  in  the  worship  of  the 

^^'^ign  divinities.      Cf.  Ezek.  xiii.   18-21  ;   II.  Kings  x.  22.      Keil 

^^^risiders  the  expression  to  refer  simply  to  those  who  adopted  foreign 

*^-^^ions,  but  the  supposition  is  hardly  probable  at  this  period  of  the 

'^^^^I^le's  history.     The  strong  opposition  between  Jew  and  Gentile 


'*^-=s   of  later  date.    The  sin  which  is  denounced  by  2^phaniah  in  his 
_  '^c^le  prophecy  is  apostasy  from  Jehovah,  or  hostility  toi^-ards  His 
■■^hip,  and  it  is  for  some  form  of  this  that  we  are  to  look  in  this 


l«r 


^-age. 


^^        -*  ^^  II.  Kings  X.  22,  referred  to  above,  the  word  here  translated 
^^F^lDarer*  is  used  of  the  sacred  vestments  worn  by  the  worshippers 


^^    C  ^  I )  The  next  class  denounced  is  made  up  of  "  those  who  leap  upon 
^  ^        threshold,  which   fill   their  masters'  houses  with   violence  and 
^^^^t."     This  phrase  may  be  rendered  **leap  above"  or  "over  the 
,    "^^^^hold,"  and  in  this  case  may  refer  to  tlie  worshippers  of  the  Phil- 
^^^^e  divinity,  Dagon,  who,  we  learn  from  I.  Sam.  x.  5,  had  this  pecu- 
*^    custom.     The  second  clause,  "  thev  that  fill  their  masters'  houses 
^^V^  violence  and  deceit,"  is  hard  to  explain.     At  first  sight  it  would 
^^^^TQ  simply  to  refer  to  slaves  who  committed  frauds  and  robberies 
^c>^   their  masters*  benefit.     But  the  whole  connection  is  with  forms  of 
t^»igious  error,  and  the  words  evidently  describe  some  further  charac- 
teristics of  "those  who  leap  upon  the  threshold."     It  may  be  that  the 
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worshippers  of  Dagon,  or  of  some  other  of  the  heathen  divinities, 
practised  these  crimes  as  a  religious  ceremony,  as  the  Thugs  in  India 
used  to  murder  as  an  offering  to  their  goddess.  An  allusion  to  some 
such  practice  as  this  is  probably  contained  in  Jer.  vii.  8-10,  where 
stealing  and  murder  and  adultery  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  excused  by  the  performers  upon  the 
ground  that  **  they  were  delivered"  to  do  these  things;  />.,  either 
that  these  ceremonies  formed  their  ground  of  hope  for  deliverance 
from  danger,  or  that  they  had  been  delivered  from  danger  in  order 
that  they  might  show  their  gratitude  by  these  acts.  The  verb  used, 
^^  cannot  be  understood  as  it  is  frequently  by  expounders  of  this 
passage,  permitted  or  given  over  to  perform  these  actions,  but  means 
here,  as  elsewhere,  deliverance  from  danger.  Should  we  translate 
Dn^JTN  ^  ^  plural  of  excellence,  and  understand  it  as  correspond- 
ing to  Baalim  as  a  title,  the  sense  suggested  is  still  more  apparent. 
That  the  word,  Adon,  was  used  as  a  divine  appellation  by  heathen  as 
well  as  Hebrew,  is  clear  from  the  Phoenician  Adonis. 

Chapter  ii.  4-7  shows  us  that  the  Philistines  were  still  a  powerful 
evil  in  the  land.  On  these  grounds  it  seems  best  to  consider  the 
entire  passage  as  referring  to  the  worshippers  of  Dagon  and  the  evil 
customs  connected  with  the  cultus  of  that  divinity. 

In  vv.  10,  II,  there  is  probably  some  special  connection  between 
the  places  mentioned,  as  singled  out  for  distinction,  and  idolatrous 
practices  by  which  they  had  been  defiled,  but  our  information  is  too 
scanty  to  determine  what  it  is.  The  "  Fish  Gate,"  which  is  mentioned 
in  II.  Chron.  xxxiii.  14  ;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39,  was  a  gate  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  city  near  the  western  wall.  From  II.  Kings  xxiii.  8  we 
learn  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  city  gates  to  have  "high  places"  upon 
them  or  near  them. 

The  "second"  does  not  mean  the  second  gate,  but  the  second 
ward  or  quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  in 
II.  Kings  xxii.  14  to  describe  the  dwelling-place  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  and  is  there  translated  ^^ college y  The  "hills"  refer, 
probably,  to  the  city  of  David  and  the  Temple  hills,  so  that  the 
three  places  cited  really  include  nearly  the  whole  city.  Maktesh  was 
a  valley  near  the  city,  so. called  from  its  mortar-like  shape.  Nothing 
is  known  of  it ;  its  inhabitants,  from  this  passage,  seem  to  have  been 
traders,  perhaps  sellers  of  supplies  to  those  sacrificing  to  the  various 
divinities. 

To  all  these  places  doom  is  announced,  "crying"  and  "howling" 
and  "a  great  crashing"  ;  "the  merchant  people  are  cut  down,  all  they 
that  bear  silver  are  cut  off." 
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Thus  fiar  the  prophet  has  denounced  the  active  foes  of  Jehovah,  wlio 
openly  served  other  gods  and  opposed  the  reformation.     In  v.  12  he 
c:omes  to  the  class  of  the  neutral  and  indifferent, — those  whose  care 
^vras  for  themselves,  and  who  regretted  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  the  new 
movement,  and  had  no  confidence  in  its  success.      His  language  is 
striking  and  most  forcible  :    "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  that  day, 
that  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles,  and  punish  the  men  that 
iire  settled  on  their  lees,  that  say  in  their  heart,  Jehovah  will  not  do 
good,  neither  will  he  do  evil."    The  phrase,  "settled  upon  their  lees," 
means,  "have  lived  a  quiet,  undisturbed  life,  of  indifference  and  sloth." 
Cy.  Jer.  xlviii.  li.     The  figure  is  taken  from  wine  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  long  while  without  .disturbance,  and  which  has  depos- 
ited a  good  deal  of  sediment.      This  needs  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
undisturbed,  to  be  clear ;  if  agitated,  the  sediment  rises,  and  the  wine 
becomes  turbid,  and  its  quality  is  impaired. 

From  the  prophet's  words  we  may  gather  that  the  well-to-do  class 
of  Jerusalem,  who  were  prosperous  and  comfortable,  and  who  did  not 
seriously  trouble  themselves  about  religion  of  any  kind,  resented,  or 
at  least  opposed  a  passive  resistance  to  the  new  laws,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly seemed  to  them,  and  to  the  new  notions  about  righteous- 
ness  and  moral  qualifications  being  necessary  for  worshippers   of 
Jehovah.     "Who  is  Jehovah,"  they  would  enquire,  "that  he  should 
make  such  claims  upon  us,  claims  that  have  never  been  made  before  ? 
We  have  lived  in  this  state  for  centuries,  and  only  began  to  be  troubled 
when  Hezekiah  began  to  stir  up  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  by  re- 
nioving  the  high  places  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed."    They 
Hrould  argue  with  a  specious  force  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
the  casting  out  of  Baal  had  not  profited  the  neighboring  kingdom, 
although  since  the  days  of  Jehu,  Jehovah  had   been   the   God   of 
Samaria,  He  had  not  saved  it  from  the  Assyrian.     "Why  all  this 
<^ommotion  and  excitement,  this  overstrained  repentance,  this  impos- 
sible covenant,  this  exaggerated  Passover?    Jehovah  has  never  done 
^nd  will  never  do  us  any  good,  nor  has  he  done,  nor  will  he  do,  any 
^vil.     There  is  no  reason  for  fear,  no  cause  for  terror."     These  were 
t^he  Epicureans  of  the  day,  who  did  not  believe  that  the  gods  trouble 
themselves  about  the  world.    They  were  the  quiet,  conservative,  mon- 
eyed interest,  whose  motto  then  as  in  all  ages  of  the  world  was,  "Quieta 
Xion  movere."     And  for  this  they  are  here  denounced  by  the  single- 
Inearted  and  devoted  prophet,  as  the  foes  of  Jehovah. 

From  chap.  iii.  we  find  that  besides  these  obstacles  to  reformation, 
t^he  moral  condition  of  Jerusalem  was  such  that  punishment  was  sure 
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to  come ;  and  that,  as  far  as  morals  went,  the  reformatioQ  had  been 
practically  fruitless.  Here  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fact  alluded  to  before,  that  Zephaniah  is  not  an  annalist,  but  an  in- 
dignant moralist  and  preacher  of  righteousness,  rebuking  the  people 
for  sin,  and  for  rebellion  against  Jehovah,  and  that  hence  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  he  will  paint  the  sin  of  the  people  in  its  blackest  hue. 
Much  that  the  simple  historian  of  the  period  would  pass  by,  appears 
to  the  prophet  as  abomination,  sure  to  bring  upon  the  city  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah. 

Hence,  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  period,  we  need  to  take  a 
mean  between  the  annalist  and  the  prophet,  accepting,  however,  all 
the  facts  stated  by  the  prophet  as  facts ;  for  appeals  to  the  conscience 
that  were  based  upon  incorrect  facts,  and  of  which  the  errors  could  be 
easily  exposed,  would  have  been  worse  than  futile. 

His  picture  of  the  degraded  city  doomed  to  destruction  is  as  follows  : 

"Woe  to  her  that  is  filthy  and  polluted,  the  oppressing  city  !  She 
obeyed  not  the  voice ;  she  received  not  correction ;  she  trusted  not 
in  Jehovah  ;  she  drew  not  near  to  her  God.  Her  princes  within  her 
are  roaring  lions ;  her  judges  are  ravening  wolves,  they  gnaw  not  the 
bones  till  the  morrow ;  her  prophets  are  light  and  treacherous  persons  ; 
her  priests  have  polluted  the  sanctuary,  they  have  done  violence  to 
the  Law."  In  spite  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  their  midst,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  given  them  in  the  fate  of  other  nations,  the  people  had 
refused  to  receive  instruction,  but  "they  rose  early  and  corrupted 
their  doings.*'  On  this  account  punishment  must  come,  and  their 
pride  be  humbled,  and  the  false  confidence  which  they  had  in 
Jehovah  as  their  national  God  be  destroyed. 

Neither  outwardly  nor  inwardly  had  the  reformation  been  a  success. 
It  had  been  violent  and  sweeping  like  that  of  Jehu  in  Samaria,  but 
like  it  its  work  was  imperfect.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  had  even 
less  permanent  effect  than  that  of  Jehu.  Though  an  outward  con- 
formity had  been  for  a  time  attained,  though  the  temple  of  Baal  had 
been  destroyed,  the  "  high  places  "  removed,  and  the  "  groves  "  cut 
down,  yet  the  spirit  of  indifference  and  the  love  of  the  lax  morality  of 
heathenism,  which  had  underlain  all  the  forms  of  unlawful  worship, 
was  not  removed. 

In  spite  of  the  burning  words  of  the  prophet,  in  spite  of  the  royal 
example,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  — so  long 
forgotten,  now  once  again  made  known  to  the  people, — they  preferred 
their  own  way,  and,  as  their  own  wise  sage  had  said,  "were  filled  with 
the  fruit  of  their  own  devices  "  ;  and,  going  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
ripened  gradually  for  destruction. 
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m  our  examination  of  the  portions  of  his  prophecy  that  concern 
J^Jdah  and  Jerusalem,  we  have  seen  that  we  have  from  Zephaniah  the 
follosving  facts,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  religion  and  morality  in 
^^^^  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  after  the  great  reformation  had 
^^^^un.  Some,  though  not  all,  of  these  facts  can  be  inferred  from  the 
^^-^^guage  of  Jeremiah. 

Xn  spite  of  all  that  had  been  doue,  there  were  still  to  be  found  in 

^t^^  city:   (i)  a  remnant  of  Baal ;  (2)  Chemarim  and  (3)  rebellious 

CTc^Hanim;  (4)  worshippers  of  the  Host  of  Heaven;  (5)  secret  wor- 

sl^  il>pers  of  Molech ;  (6)  renegades  from  Jehovah,  (7)  and  some  who 

^*^ci     never  yielded  themselves  to  His  service.     These  all  are  to  be 

*^   <^vit  off"  and  "destroyed"  in  the  "  Day  of  Jehovah." 

^B«sldes  these  there  is  a  second  class,  made  up  of  the  chief  obstacles 
**^  '^lie  way  of  reformation,  who  are  to  be  punished  in  the  day  of 
J  ^  l^ovah's  sacrifice.  Their  fate,  though  described  in  different  words, 
1^  z^cDne  the  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  former  class.  These  obstacles, 
^^=^  ^lie  way  of  reformation,  are  :  (8)  the  Princes,  the  Sarim  (Q^TB^)  9 
C  ^  >  the  King's  Sons  ClTOri  *J3)  >  ('o)  ^^^  wearers  of  strange 
C'^^^Teign)  apparel,  />.  sacrificers  to  foreign  divinities;  (11)  "those 
leap  upon  the  threshold  "  (probably  those  who  have  adopted  the 
hip  of  the  Philistine  Dagon),  "which  fill  their  master's  house  with 
^*olcnce  and  deceit"  (probably  those  who  rob  and  steal  to  fill  their 
^'s  (CTJTK)  house  with  offerings)  ;  (12)  the  merchants  and 
as  a  source  of  foreign  corruption;  (13)  the  indifferent  who 
—  **  settled  upon  their  lees,"  and  who  are  incredulous  as  to  the  power 
Jehovah,  "  who  say  Jehovah  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  He  do 

>    these  elements  of  religious  opposition  are  to  be  added  the 

^nts  of  moral  degradation  among  the  people.    There  were  two 

points  in  Jehovah's  reformation,  as  in  the  prophetic  teaching 

which  it  was  based:  (i)  Jehovah,  and  none  else,  was  to  be 

ipped,  and  He,  $0  far  as  sacrifices  were  concerned,  only  in 

^^^lem ;  (2)  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  righteousness  and  morality. 

*     second  point  was  as  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  prophets  as 

rst. 

^nce  we  find  Zephaniah  giving  a  dreadful  description  of  the  moral 

^^ition  of  the  people,  although  from  the  accounts  of  the  annalists 

ings  and  Chronicles,  we  should  suppose  that  the  reformation  was 

^ssful.     He  tells  us  (i)  of  the  existence  of  a  generally  degraded 

5E^  condition  among  the  people  (iii.  1)  ;  (2)  of  the  rejection  of 

call  to  righteousness  (iii.  2)  ;    (3)  of  the  evil  character  of  the 
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princes  and  judges  (iii.  3)  ;  (4)  of  the  instability  and  treachery  of 
the  prophets  (iii.  4, «,  cf,  Zech.  xiii.  2-6)  ;  (5)  of  the  moral  degrada- 
tioa  of  the  priests  and  the  disrepute  they  brought  upon  the  I^w  of 
God  (iii.  4,  b)  ;  (6)  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  corruption,  pride  was 
felt  in  belonging  to  Jehovah,  and  a  false  confidence  in  the  protecting 
power  of  the  "  sanctuary  of  the  holy  mountain  "  (iii.  11). 

With  these  elements  of  opposition  to  Jehovah  and  of  moral  corrup- 
tion remaining  in  the  land,  it  is  indeed  no  wonder  that,  as  soon  as  Josiah 
died,  a  counter  revolution  should  have  set  in.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
the  impulse  given  to  the  outward  worship  of  Jehovah  does  not  seem 
lost.  In  the  subsequent  reigns.  He  was  worshipped  very  generally,  if 
not  earnestly  or  intelligently,  by  the  people ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jeremiah  was  considered  a  traitor  to  Him,  when  he  prophesied  that 
His  holy  city  should  have  the  fate  of  Shiloh.  The  ritual  was  kept  up, 
daily  ascended  the  fragrance  of  the  incense  and  the  smoke  of  the 
holocausts ;  although,  in  the  very  chambers  of  the  same  Temple,  men 
who  worshipped  Jehovah  at  one  hour,  adored  at  another  "  all  the  idols 
of  the  host  of  Israel."  There  were  a  few  who  remained  true  to  the 
grand  ideal;  noble  youths  like  Daniel  and  his  three  comrades  in 
Babylon,  princes  like  Gedaliah,  priests  like  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah. 
These  constituted  the  remnant  of  Judah,  the  kernel  of  life  that' 
should  spring  up  into  vigorous  growth  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
should  build  up  a  community  where  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which 
men  now  rejected,  should  be  the  one  and  only  rule  of  life.  These 
were  the  "  servants  of  Jehovah,"  the  types  of  the  gi-eat  "  Servant  of 
Jehovah,"  for  whom  they  were  preparing  the  way.  Like  Him  they 
were  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  men  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,"  from  whom  men  turned  away  their  faces.  And  like  Him 
"they  bore  the  griefs  and  carried  the  sorrows  "  of  their  people.  They 
were  "  wounded  for  their  transgressions,"  they  were  "  bruised  for  their 
iniquities,"  bore  uncomplainingly  the  chastisement  that  should  bring 
peace  to  their  people,  and  the  stripes  whii:h  should  prove  their 
healing.  They  were  the  few  who  "  knew  Jehovah,"  and  who  knew 
Him  to  be  the  Eternal  and  Righteous  God,  and  their  faith  and  their 
endurance  in  the  midst  of  seeming  failure  won,  by  God's  help,  the 
victory.  It  is  a  striking  thought  that,  while  the  power  and  might  of 
Josiah,  and  his  forcible  methods,  were  fruitless,  the  quiet  influence  of 
the  faithful  few  preserved,  in  the  long  years  of  exile,  the  national  ex- 
istence as  well  as  the  national  religion ;  and  while  powerful  Israel 
never  returned,  but  passed  easily  from  its  impure  form  of  worship  into 
the  idolatries  of  the  land  of  captivity,  the  remnant  of  Judah,  strong  in 
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**^^  faith  of  the  righteous  Jehovah,  who  might  be  worshipped  with 
^^^^^rifices  only  in  Jerusalem,  was  strong  enough,  after  seventy  years 
P*"ol>ation,  to  return  and  establish  once  more  the  theocracy,  in  which 
Law  of  Jehovah  was  at  once,  as  the  poet  sang,  *'  a  lantern  unto 
feet  and  a  light  unto  their  paths."  Towards  this  consummation 
prophet  Zephaniah  performed  his  allotted  part,  delivered  his  mes- 
,  and  has,  in  his  recorded  prophecy,  left  it  as  a  graphic  picture  of 
condition  of  his  country  and  countr}niien. 

his  day,  even  those  who  worshipped  Jehovah  had  not  learned 
lesson  of  righteousness  and  morality ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  wicked- 
yet  rejoiced  in  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  were  haughty  because 
Xhe  holy  mountain  of  God.     He  looked  forward,  by  faith,  to  the 
wige  that  would  come  in  time,  after  God's  judgment  had  been  exe- 
upon  the  guilty  land ;  when,  though  the  people  should  be  poor 
afflicted,  and  but  a  remnant  of  the  old  glory,  they  should  trust  in 
name  of  Jehovah. 

e  contrast  between  Zephaniah  and  the  annalists,  which  is  a  con- 

t  only,  and  not  a  contradiction,  is  as  marked  as  his  exact  corres- 

^^^>i>dence  and  agreement  with  Jeremiah  in  almost  every  point.     Any 

^^\iciy  of  the  history  of  the  times  that  will  simply  follow  the  annalists 

^^ci  neglect  the  prophetic  testimony,  must  necessarily  be  incomplete 

^xid  convey  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  condition  of  affairs. 
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Modern  Chapters  and  Verses. 

PROF.    I.    H.    HALL,  PH.D. 

IN  the  matter  of  the  Modern  Chapters  and  Verses,  one  point  seems 
to  have  escaped  modem  notice.  (See  generally  my  article  Chap- 
ters  and  Verses,  Modern,  in  Schaffs  Herzog's  Cyciopcedia,)  That  is, 
the  fact  that,  although  the  Arabic  numerals  were  first  printed  in  the 
margin  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  in  1660,  at  the  instance  of  John  Leusden, 
an  attempt  was  begun  at  the  same  thing  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Pkn- 
tinus,  small  8vo,  Antwerp,  1574.  In  this  volume,  every  fifth  verse  is 
marked  with  Hebrew  numerals,  after  the  fashion  already  long  in  vogue  ; 
but  the  first  16  pages  (that  is,  the  first  sheet)  has  also  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals in  the  margin,  opposite  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  like  the 
modern  Hebrew  Bibles.  The  last  verse  thus  numbered  is  Genesis 
xxxi.  4,  verse  5  beginning  the  next  page. 

After  I  had  discovered  this  fact  for  myself,  I  found  that  it  was  noted 
in  Masch's  Le  Long,  Pars  i.,  Cap.  i.,  Sect,  i.,  §  xxxvi.  i.,  as  follows  : 
"  Capita  et  versus  Judaeorum  more  sunt  distincti ;  at  in  prima  codicis 
plagula  singulis  commatibus  numerus  arabicus  in  margine  est  adscrip- 
tus.''  Whether  the  other  Plantin  Bible  of  the  same  date  (also  1573), 
in  smaller  form,  has  the  same  phenomenon  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
though  Masch  says,  "  Altera  editio  in  forma  minori  ab  hac  non  nisi 
forma  differt."  The  only  copy  of  that  edition,  which  is  ordinarily  ac- 
cessible to  me,  is  at  present  boxed  up.  But  the  Plantin  Peshitto  Syriac 
New  Testament  of  both  forms,  —  the  first,  (about)  1573;  the  second, 
1575, — have  the  Arabic  verse-numbers  in  the  margin. 

Also,  tliough  in  the  New  Testament  the  modern  verses  were  made 
by  Robert  Stephen  for  his  Latin  Concordance  of  1555,  and  are  com- 
monly reported  to  have  been  first  used  for  reference  in  that  book, 
the  fact  is  that  the  first  references  made  by  the  modern  verse-numbers 
appear  in  the  marginal  references  of  his  first  New  Testament  divided 
into  verses  ( 155 1),  in  the  "  Index  "  of  the  same,  and  in  the  "  Harmonia 
Evangelica  "  which  forms  a  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  same. 


NOTES.  6 1 

"Ho  caption  of  the  "  Index  "  is  worth  quoting  as  the  first  literary  record 
^^  the  subject :  "  Index  eorum  quae  in  Novo  Testamento  docentur. 
lus  numerus,  caput :  alter,  versum  significat." 


Auuj/io9,  II.  Cor.  iv.  17  and  v.  I. 

REV.  W.  H,  COBB. 

""IThese  three  consecutive  verses  refute  the  theory  that  atcoi^to?  is  not 
me-word,  as  distinctly  as  though  they  were  written  with  that  object 
xriew.     In  iv.  1 7  we  find  the  following  contrasts :  — 

iXaL<f}p6v  pdpoi 

wapavTiKa  auavuov. 

The  A.  V.  renders  iropaurtica  "  but  for  a  moment."     Similarly  the 

V.  "  for  the  moment."     The  contrast  holds  aictfvtoi^  strictly  to  the 

**  everlasting."    The  next  verse  gives  two  more  oppositions :  — 

ra  p\€ir6fi€ya  to.  firj  I3\€ir6fi€va 

irpocKaipa  audvta. 

Both  versions  render  "temporal"  and  "eternal."  Alford  brings 
^^nt  the  contrast  still  more  sharply :  "  not  '  temporal^  *  belonging  to 
t^ime/  but  ^fleetingy  *  only  for  a  time/  " 

Following  the  etymology  of  Trpoa-Kcupo^,  1  should  translate  thus : 

*  *  the  things  that  are  seen  are  /or  a  season^  but  the  things  that  are  not 

^een  zxtfor  tver.^^ 

The  apostle  still  pursues  his  contrasts  in  the  verse  that  follows, 
V.  I  :  — 

otKta  Toi)  criCTyvous  ouciav  SL\€Lp(y7roLrfTOV 

^9rtycto9  iv  rot?  ovpavols 

KaraXvOfj  aitovLov. 

Both  versions  render  "  dissolved  "  and  "  eternal."  Atwnov  there- 
fore =  &Kara\vTov,  indestructible,  />.  never-ending.  There  is  no  im- 
portant variation  in  the  Greek  authorities  for  the  above  verses.  Either 
of  them  singly  witnesses  for  the  temporal  sense  of  al^vtos ;  as  com- 
bined in  immediate  succession,  the  testimony  has  great  force.  No 
doubt  it  is  possible  to  evade  this  force  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  Bible  had 
said,  in  so  many  words,  "  eternal  punishment  is  endless,"  the  obvious 
comment  would  be  :  **  that  is,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ^n^;  it  per- 
tains to  a  sphere  where  the  terms  *  beginning  *  and  *  end '  have  no 
naeaning." 
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Matt.  xii.  43-45. 

PROF.  E.  P.  GOULD. 

The  form  of  this  statement,  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke  (xi.  24-26), 
makes  our  Lord  say  that  the  disastrous  result  takes  place  whenever 
the  unclean  spirit  leaves  a  man.  The  condition  of  all  that  follows  is 
found  in  that  one  act  of  leaving.  This  is  manifestly  absurd,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  is  to  extend  the  conditional  part 
of  the  statement  through  verse  44,  so  that  it  will  read,  "  Whenever 
the  unclean  spirit  has  gone  out  from  the  man,  and  goes  through 
waterless  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  it  not ;  and  it  says,  I  will 
return  into  my  house,  whence  I  came  out ;  and  having  come,  it  finds 
it  empty,  swept  and  garnished ;  then  it  goes  and  takes  with  it  seven 
other  spirits,  more  evil  than  itself,  and  having  entered,  they  dwell 
there,  and  that  man's  last  condition  becomes  worse  than  the  first." 
That  is,  the  thing  which  determines  the  spirit's  return  is  that  he  finds 
the  house  unoccupied,  and  the  lesson  is  that  a  man  must  not  only  ex- 
pel his  evil  spirits,  but  fill  himself  with  good  ones.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  house  is  left  empty  whenever  the  evil  spirit  departs. 
Or  the  statement  may  be  left  as  it  is,  simply  introducing  a  conditional 
particle  before  cvpto-Kct  in  verse  44,  so  that  it  will  read,  "and  having 
come,  if  it  finds  it  empty."  What  is  wanted  is  to  make  this  one  thing, 
on  which  evidently  the  result  depends,  contingent. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  evident  misplacing  of  the  con- 
nectives in  the  Greek  gospels  may  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  simple 
connectives  in  the  Aramaic  speech  of  Jesus.  There,  the  simple  copula- 
tive conjunctions  being  used,  tlie  logical  connections  of  the  several 
statements  are  not  indicated,  but  left  to  be  implied  from  the  nature  of 
the  whole  and  the  evident  relations  of  the  parts.  Then,  in  transferring 
it  into  Greek,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  proper  connection  of  the  parts 
may  have  been  missed. 
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Proceedings. 


THE  seventh  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis  occurred,  according  to  appointment,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  at  2.30  p.m., 
June  5th,  1883. 

There  were  present  Profs.  Beecher,  Bissell,  Briggs ;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Cobb ;  Profs.  Dwight,  Ferguson,  Gardiner,  Gould,  Hall ;  Rev.  Drs. 
Hibbard,  Jewett ;  Rev.  R.  W.  Micou ;  Prof.  Mitchell;  Rev.  Dr, 
Mombert ;  Profs.  Prentice  and  Schaff. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  Prof.  Dwight 
^ras  chosen  President  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  announced  that  they  had  appointed, 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Society,  a  recess  from  6  to  7.30  p.m.,  to 

l)e   followed  by  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Society  and 

*he  election  of  officers,  and  then  by  the  hour  for  short  notes.     Also 

-^Xk other  session  at  9  a.m.  the  following  day. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  arrangement  adopted. 
It  was  voted  that  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee 
nominate  officers.     He  subsequently  app>ointed  as  such  committee, 
fs.  Beecher,  Bissell,  and  Gardiner. 

At  3.10  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  on 
The  Argument  R  Silentioy     It  occupied  until  4.07,  and  was  dis- 
missed until  the  recess. 

On  assembling  at  7.30,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Dwight,  Prof.  Beecher 
^as  chosen  President  pro  tern. 

Letters  of  regret  at  unavoidable  absence  from  many  members  were 
ad. 

The  Council  reported  that  they  had  fixed  upon  New  York  as  the 
^^lace,  and'  the  Christmas  holidays  as  the  time,  of  the  next  meeting ; 
"^  lie  day  and  room  to  be  determined  by  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
^l^rs.  Short,  Briggs,  and  Schaff. 

The  Council  recommended  that  the  price  of  the  Journal  for  1881 
Vdc  fixed  at  $1  to  members  elected  since  its  publication.     This  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Society. 
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The  Council  at  this  time,  and  on  the  following  morning,  recom- 
mended the  following  persons  for  election  as  members :  — 

Rev.  S.  J.  Andrews,      ^  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prod  George  F.  Moore,  Andover,  Mass. 
"     Frank  E.  Woodruff; 
"     Edward  Y.  Hinks, 

"    John  P.  Tayk>r,  "  " 

Rev.  C.  R.  Gillet,  Union  TheoL  Sem.,  New  York. 

Newman  Smythe,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  R.  Riggs,  Cranford,  N.J. 

VtoL  F.  a.  Cast,  Theol.  Sem.  of  German  Ref  d  Ch., 

Lancaster,  Pi. 
"    Jas.  C.  Van  Benschoten, 

LL.D.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
And  they  were  thereupon  duly  elected. 

The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  made  their  report, 
and  it  was  laid  on  the  table  until  the  following  morning. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented  and  also  postponed,  the  Pres- 
ident having,  on  motion,  appointed  an  auditing  conrniittee,  consisting 
of  Profs.  Prentice  and  Gould. 

At  8.30  short  notes  were  given  as  follows :  — 

By  Prof.  Hall,  on  the  notation  of  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
'By  Rev.  W.  H.  Cobb,  on  the  title  nfTS^Jl  hn  i^  ^^^  PSalms. 

"  "         "       on  aliavio^  as  a  time-word. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Mombert,  on  Tyndale's  Pentateuch. 
By  Prof.  Gould,  on  Matt.  xii.  43. 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Jewett,  on  the  Samaritan  and  Arabic  words  for  "  to  create." 

These  notes,  and  the  discussion  upon  them,  having  occupied  until 
10  P.M.,  the  Society  adjourned  to  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  the  Society  reassembled  at  9  a.m. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  showing  a  balance  of  $344.93  in 
the  treasury.  The  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

The  .Auditing  Committee  reported,  after  having  examined  the  report 
and  vouchers,  and  found  everything  correct. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  since  the  last  meeting,  was  announced. 

Tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Krauth  by  Drs:  SchafT, 
Mombert,  and  Hall,  Rev.  W.  H.  Cobb,  and  others. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of  Officers  was 
^ken  up. 

The  Committee  nominated  the  former  officers  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Secretary,  who  was  unable  to  serve  longer,  and  Prof.  Mead,  who 
was  absent  from  the  country) ,  and  they  were  elected  as  follows  :  — 

Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  LL.D President 

Rev.  James  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D Vice-President 

Rev.  H.  G.  MrrcHEix,  Ph.D Secretary. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Briggs,  D.D Treasurer. 

Rev.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Day,  D.D., 
Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D., 
Prof.  Charles  Short,  LL.D., 
Rev.  E.  C.  Bissell,  D.D., 


Additional  Members 
of  the  Council. 


Prof.  E.  P.  Gould  read  the  next  paper,  beginning  at  lo  A.M.,  on 
**  The  Argument  of  Romans  ix.-xi.,"  and  occupied  until  ii.  This 
paper  was  dicussed  until  1 1.40,  when  further  discussion  was  postponed 
'U.ntil  after  the  reading  of  the  next  paper. 

At  11.40  the  last  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Henry  Ferguson,  occupy- 
ing until  12.25,  on  "The  Prophet  Zephaniah  and  his  Times."  This 
'was  discussed  until  12.40,  when 

After  the  reading  of  the  rough  minutes,  at  12.53,  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 

Frederic  Gardiner, 

Secretary, 


DECEiMBER. 


e  Independent  Legislation  of  Deuteronomy. 


PROF.    E.   C.    BISSELL,  D.D. 


HE  importance  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in  all  discussions 
touching  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  well  be 
ver-estiraated.  Leading  critics,  indeed,  like  De  Wette  *  and  Graf,- 
*>ave  regarded  it  as  decisive  battle-ground.  Lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
^  upposed  development  of  Pentateuchal  literature  from  Moses  to  Elzra, 
i  t  ought  to  show,  if  it  appear  an)'where,  positive  evidence  of  the  evo- 
Xution  then  in  progress.  It  ought  to  show  this  especially  in  its  legis- 
lation, which,  as  the  name  "  Deuteronomy  "  imports,  forms  the  body, 
•s^nd  is  undoubtedly  the  main  object  of  the  work.  It  ought  to  show  it 
^nost  of  all  in  such  laws  as  are  original  with  this  book,  and  intrinsically 
"^^present  it. 

It  is  said  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes  in  general  that  they  but  reflect, 

"in  their  several  parts,  the  changing  social  and  ethical  standard  of  the 

Hebrew  people  during  many  hundred  years  previous  to  the  Exile.    If 

'this  be  true,  and  they  are  in  no  sense  ideal  or  prophetical  in  character, 

1  Lehrbuch  der  historisch-kritischen  EinUitun^.  Ncu  l)earheilet  von  Schradcr, 
Ticrlin,  1S69,  pp.  322  ff.,  322  flf.;  and  Studien  u.  AViVi/ir/i,  1S37,  p.  953:  "The 
yievr  taken  of  Deuteronomy  is  for  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  decisive." 

-  />/>  GeschichtlichfH  Bucher  des  Al/cn  Testaments^  p.  \{.\ef.  also  Klcinert, 
Das  Deuieronomium^  P-  3 :  "  Dcnn  zwar  dieses  erkennt  De  Weltc  an,  und  hat 
damit  fiir  seine  Xachfolgcr  einen  Fingerzci«j  gegelx?n,  dessen  Nichtbcachtung  fast 
immer  der  kritischen  L'ntersuchung  7ur  Schadigung  gcreicht  hat :  dass  in  dem 
Deuteronomium  das  hot  yjoi  irou  are*  fur  die  gan/e  kritische  Frage  iiber  den  Pen- 
tateuch gegebcn  ist."  Wellhausen,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  goo<l  deal  of  unncces- 
sai}'  bravado,  rules  the  whole  mailer  out  of  the  discussion  as  something  already 
settled.  He  says  ( Geschuhte.  p.  9)  :  **  l'el>er  den  L'rsprung  des  Deuteronomiums 
herrscht  noch  weniger  Zweifel;  in  alien  Krei>en,  wo  Uberhaupt  auf  Ancrkennung 
wisscnschaftlicher  Resuliate  zu  rcchnen  ist,  wird  anerkannt,  dass  cs  in  der  Zeit 
vcrfasst  ist,  in  der  cs  enideckt  .  .  .  wurde." 
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the  peculiar  product  of  a  superhuman  revelation,  or  inspiration  at  the 
genesis,  and  throughout  the  progress  of  a  much  more  limited  develop- 
ment, the  fact  should  appear  most  plainly,  not  in  the  features  that  are 
common  to  all  of  them,  but  rather  in  such  as  are  exceptional  and  in- 
dividual. There  are  some  laws,  as  for  example  that  regarding  public 
worship,  or  that  of  the  feasts,  which,  in  a  form  more  or  less  modified, 
appear  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Pentateuchal  legisla- 
tion. In  such  cases  there  is  ample  room  for  discussion,  in  fact,  im- 
perative need  of  it,  on  a  host  of  questions  quite  apart  from  the  main 
question.  It  must  first  of  all  be  determined  whether  these  diverse 
forms  are,  as  alleged,  the  result  of  widely  varying  circumstances  of 
place  and  time,  or  may  fairly^  be  regarded  as  evidence  simply  of 
another  point  of  view  within  the  same  period,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
same  legislator.  Where,  however,  a  law  is  found  in  but  one  of  these 
divisions,  and  in  but  one  form,  the  area  of  debatable  ground  is  greatly 
lessened.  We  are  then  prepared  at  once  to  test  our  critical  theory 
concerning  the  age  of  the  document,  and  to  do  it  under  circum- 
stances of  the  least  embarrassment. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  laws  are  of  this  character.  And  it  is  a  highly  significant  fact 
in  itself,  since  it  is  just  what  we  might  expect  on  the  traditional 
hypothesis,  that  this  code  chronologically  concludes  the  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch.  But  it  is  also  of  value  as  furnishing  a  capital 
opportunity  to  prove  the  validity  of  a  favorite  tenet  of  many  modem 
critics. 

Out  of  the  full  score  of  these  early  laws  original  with  Deuteronomy, 
and  confined  to  it,  there  are  some,  it  is  true,  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
chronological  test  can  only  with  difficulty  be  applied  to  them.  But 
with  the  majority  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Their  response  to  such  a  test 
is  both  immediate  and  categorically  direct.  The  only  question  re- 
maining to  be  asked,  />.,  for  those  who  will  press  a  question  of  this 
.  sort,  is  whether  these  laws  are  seriously  meant,  or,  like  the  so-called 
"  Blue  Laws  "  of  Connecticut,  are  but  quasi  statutes,  whose  originator 
was  satisfied  if  they  were  founded  on  fact,  and  were  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  fact. 

The  first  example  of  a  law  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  is  that  con- 
cerning seduction  to  idolatry.  It  occupies  the  entire  thirteenth  chap- 
ter, and  appears  in  three  sections  :  (i)  as  applying  to  false  prophets 
(vv.  2-6)  ;  (2)  to  individual  members  of  the  community  whom  it 
rigorously  singles  out  from  the  most  intimate  relationships  (vv.  7-12)  ; 
and  (3)  to  whole  cities  which  might  become  infected  with  the  crime 
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(\'v.  13-19).  Tlie  close  logical  connection,  both  of  the  subject  and 
its  treatment  with  what  immediately  precedes,  is  thl^  first  thing  that 
attracts  attention. 

The  Deuteronomic  code,  opening  with  the  twelfth  chapter,  begins 
with  a  command  addressed  to  the  people  to  totally  destroy  idolatry  and 
remove  every  vestige  of  it  from  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  is 
giving  them  as  a  possession  (xii.  2-4).  Next  follow  directions  re- 
specting their  own  place  of  worship.  There  is  to  be  but  one  such 
place,  and  the  Lord  himself  will  designate  it  (xii.  5-28).  Then  comes 
the  present  law  prohibiting  under  penalties,  the  severest  known  to  the 
Pentateuch,  efforts  from  any  quarter  to  draw  away  the  people  into 
heathenism.  In  these  three  phases  of  the  law,  together  with  a  later 
section  (xvii.  2-5)  on  the  punishment  of  Hebrew  idolaters,  we  have 
what  seems  intended  to  be  a  complete  presentation  of  the  subject  as 
well  in  its  positive  as  its  negative  side.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  code  could  have  more  fully  met  the  requirements  of  the  case  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Israelitish  people  are  what  and  where  they 
purport  to  be.  It  offers,  by  far,  the  most  developed  form  of  Penta- 
teuchal  legislation  on  this  theme.  That  of  the  middle  books,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  during  the 
Exile,  when  the  popular  spirit  of  opposition  to  idolatry  really  culmi- 
nated, is  not  only  less  comprehensive  but  much  less  stringent.  And 
what  more  natural  ?  The  gigantic  evil  against  which  a  struggle,  un- 
successful for  a  full  millennium  was  to  be  undertaken,  now  fairly  con- 
fronted them.  Every  part  of  the  law  breathes  the  spirit  of  originality 
and  of  initiatory  movement  There  are  two  allusions  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  (w.  6,  11).  The  crossing  of  the  Jordan  is  in  immediate 
prospect ;  participial  forms  and  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  charac- 
terize every  reference  to  the  promised  land. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  in  the  times  of  King  Josiah,  eight 
centuries  later,  where  critics  would  anchor  our  code,  save  his  singular 
zeal  for  purity  of  worship,  that  could  suggest  the  origin  of  such  a  stat- 
ute in  his  time.  He  did,  it  is  true,  slay  on  their  own  altars  some 
priests  of  the  high  places  of  Samaria  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  20)  ;  but  the 
history  of  that  period  furnishes  no  occasion  for  the  peculiar  specifica- 
tions of  our  law  touching  idolatrous  prophets  (w.  2-6)  ;  and  its  form, 
in  other  respects,  especially  in  its  allusions  to  Canaanitish  neighbors, 
would  have  been  an  anachronism  at  so  late  a  day.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  reforms  of  Josiah  were  largely  inspired  and  directed 
by  this  law.  But  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  by  the  account 
it  gives  of  itself  ?    On  no  principle  of  development  could  it  have  been 
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the  spontaneous  product  of  the  age  wherein  it  wrought  so  mightil^^  *  ^  "^ ' 
The  reformation  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  and  other  earlier  kings  l  ^^  ^^ 
also  evidence  against  it.  If,  however,  from  the  period  of  the  Coir:x^<^^^^ 
quest,  it  had  existed  and  lain  comparatively  doniiant,  but  now,  whe:^^^'^^^ 
the  divided  kingdom  was  hastening  to  its  fall,  under  the  divine  Provi'v^<i>"o^ 
dence  it  had  come  to  its  inherited  right  and  its  legitimate  influences  r>.rxi\< 
the  prodigious  effects  produced  may  be  readily  understood.  There  ii  ^"xre 
many  an  analogous  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  In  the  vegetabiroJ jeli^ 
world,  too,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  plants  that  reach  their  bloom  <z>czk)( 
only  after  lengthy  periods  of  seeming  unproductiveness.  But  there  i  ^"Mt^ 
no  period  when  the  flower  is  not  present  in  germ,  or  that  all  thr-f  J"  ji 
energies  of  the  plant  are  not  steadily  working  towards  it. 

The  next  independent  law  of  Deuteronomy  relates  to  the  a/>fioin  ^:^^^/}^ 
ment  of  judges  and  officers  (xvi.  i8),  "Judges  and  officers  shall  )^         u 
appoint  for  yourselves  in  all  your  gates."     By  "judges,"  magistrate ^^^(p^ 
seem  to  be  meant,  and  by  "  officers,"  their  assistants.     In  a  secoi^  ^rj^ 
passage  (xvii.  8-13)  it  is  further  enjoined  that  if  these  local  magistrat-_-<s 

find  any  case  brought  before  them  for  decision  too  diflScult,  they 

the  judges  or  elders,  not  the  people  —  may  carry  it  up  to  the  centra/ 
place  of  worship  and  submit  it  to  the  Levitical  priests  or  to  the  judge, 
i.e.,  supreme  magistrate  who  might  be  ruling  in  those  days  \  a  verdict 
thus  obtained  should  be  irreversible.  The  law  obviously  contemplates 
a  settled  order  of  things  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, presuppose  it.  The  cities  referred  to  are  those  which  the  Lord 
their  God  is  on  the  point  of  giving  them  (Tilli)*  It  shows,  no 
doubt,  an  advance  as  it  respects  the  institutions  of  the  wilderness 
(Ex.  xviii.  13-26  ;  cf.  Numb.  xi.  16,  17,  24-29),  but  an  advance  along 
the  same  line.  The  original  provision  for  seventy  elders  is  so  extended 
as  to  adapt  it  to  circumstances  in  immediate  prospect.     The  dignity  ^ 

and  the  civil  power  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  inhered  in  Moses  and 
the  high  priest  are  now  to  be  vested  in  the  priests  of  the  central  sanc- 
tuary and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 

And  til  is  arrangement  seems  actually  to  have  been  carried  out,  at 
least  in  its  main  features,  in  the  post- Mosaic  history,  by  Joshua  (viii. 
33,  xxiv.  i),  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  ((/.  Ruth  iv.  1-9),  and 
in  the  life  of  Samuel.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  in  this  whole 
matter  our  author  simply  imputes  to  Moses  something  that  must  hav 
originated  at  a  much  later  day.  Even  so  conservative  a  critic 
Riehm^  affirms  that  the  existence  in  his  time  of  a  court  of  appeal  i— ^ 


* 

^ 


t 


1   Gese/zgelmng  MosiSj  p.  62  ;    IVdrUrbnch,  s.v.  "  Gerichtswesen." 
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presupposed  by  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy.     And  inasmuch  as  the 
history  gives  us  no  account  of  an  institution  like  it  before  the  reign  of 
Jehosaphat  (II.  Chron.  xix.  8-11)  five  centuries  later,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  law  relating  to  judges  and  officers  was  made  after  his 
day.     To  this  reasoning  and  conclusion  alike  we  are  quite  unprepared 
to  subscribe.     For,  in  the  first  place,  if  anything  is  taken  for  granted 
in  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  the  higher  court,  it  is  the  possibility,  and 
the  custom  of  appeal,  not  the  existence  of  this  very  court.     With 
such  a  general  custom  the  people  had  been  familiar  at  least  for  a  gen- 
eration, the  harder  questions  having  all  along  been  carried  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  after  Aaron's  death  to  Moses  and  Eleazer  (Numb. 
xxvii.  2).     This  practice  was  now  to  be  continued,  the  highest  civil 
authority  acting  for  the  lawgiver.     In  the  second  place,  the  court  in- 
stituted by  Jehosaphat  was,  in  some  of  its  features,  a  totally  different 
affair  from  the  one  before  us.     It  was  composed  of  priests  and  Levites, 
instead  of  Levitical  priests.     It  had  a  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
head  acting  at  one  and  the  same  time.     Our  law  presents  them  as 
a.ctiiig  independently.    The  civil  head  is  represented  by  a  family  chief 
of  Judah  (TJi),  an  official  unknown  to  Deuteronomy  in  this  connec- 
tion, with  whom  are  associated  also  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers 
of  Israel;  while  the  high  priest  is  the  ecclesiastical  head.     In  the 
third  place,  we  find  David,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time 
of  Jehosaphat,  apparently  guided  in  his  appointment  of  officials  by 
the   Deuteronomic   code   (I.  Chron.  xxiii.   1-4,  xxvi.   29-32).      It 
might,  indeed,  be  objected  that  this  account  of  what  David  did  is 
found  only  in  the  much  depreciated  history  of  the  Chronicler.     But 
if  the  second  of  his  books  be  competent  authority  for  the  alleged 
acts  of  Jehosaphat,  the  first  should  be  thought  no  less  so  for  those  of 
David. 

The  law  for  the  punishment  of  Hebrctu  idolaters  (xvii.  2-5)  has 
been  already  casually  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  concerning 
seduction  to  idolatry.  Like  the  latter,  it  professes  to  be  anticipatory 
legislation  (v.  2)  ;  and  there  would  be  no  further  need  of  calling 
attention  to  it,  were  it  not  for  a  peculiar  species  of  idolatry  to  which 
it  refers :  "  And  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods  and  worshipped 
them  as  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven  which  I 
have  not  commanded  **  (v.  3).  The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
Sabaeanism,  is  here  recognized  as  a  possibility.  But  from  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament  (II.  Kings  xxi.  3  ff . ;  II.  Chron. 
xxxiii.  3  ff.),  we  learn  that  the  public  introduction  of  such  worship 
in  Judah  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventh  century  before  Christ  It  is  accordingly  held  that  the  present 
law  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  tacit  assumption, 
of  course,  being  that  a  law  never  precedes,  but  always  follows,  the  out- 
break of  the  crime  against  which  it  is  directed. 

But,  were  such  a  principle  to  be  admitted  in  the  present  case,  the 
conclusion  reached  would  by  no  means  follow,  since  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  this  particular  form  of  idolatry  had  been 
known  to  the  Israelites  from  the  beginning.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  practised  it  long  before  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  witnessed  to 
by  the  Books  of  Kings  (II.  Kings  xvii.  i6).  Amos,  too  (v.  26  f.),  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  makes  direct  reference,  as  is  now 
acknowledged  by  the  best  authorities,  to  the  worship  of  Saturn  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  naming  the  planet  both  by  its  Accadian  and  its 
Assyrian  title.  ^ 

It  is  indisputable,  moreover,  that  sun,  moon,  and  star  worship  was 
one  of  the  most  primitive  and  universal  forms  of  idolatry  among 
the  leading  nations  with  which  the  Hebrews  during  the  Mosaic  period 
came  in  contact.  It  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Baal  and  Astarte  cultus 
of  their  Canaanitish  neighbors.  Its  prevalence  in  Egypt  is  proved 
by  the  monuments.*  And  how  seriously  Abraham's  Chaldasan  ancestry 
was  devoted  to  it,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  wedge-shaped 
inscriptions  of  their  day,  the  uniform  ideographic  representation  of 
the  divinity  was  a  star.^  Hence,  so  far  from  finding  it  strange  that 
we  meet  with  an  alleged  Mosaic  law  of  this  sort  in  Deuteronomy,  we 
should  think  it  strange  if  under  the  circumstances  supposed  it  were 
not  there. 


'  See  Riehm's  WdrUrbuch,  s.v.  "Assyrien,"  "Sonne,""  "Sterne";  also 
Schrader,  Di^  KeilinschrifUn^  etc.  2te  Aufl.,  p.  442,  and  in  Studien  und  Kri- 
tiken^  1874,  pp.  324-322.  Hommel,  too  {^Die  Vorsemitischen  Culturen  i.  (2), 
p.  204),  speaks  of  the  renowned  temple  of  the  goddess  of  the  Moon,  which  the  old 
king  of  Ur,  Ur-bagas  (c.  2870  B.C.),  and  his  son  Dungi  built ;  and  still  further 
(p.  209),  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Larsa,  the  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv.  i.  Rawlinson, 
in  TJu  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World  (p.  145),  says  of  the  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  "  That  Shamas  or  Shemesh,  *  the  Sun,*  was  worshipped  separately 
from  Baal  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  Assyria  and  Babylonia  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  deities;  and  his  cult  among  the  Phoenicians  is  witnessed  to  by  such 
names  as  Abed-Shemesh,  which  is  found  in  two  of  the  native  inscriptions.  .  .  . 
The  sun-worship  of  the  Phoenicians  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  use  of 
sun-images  of  which  we  have  perhaps  a  specimen  in  the  accompanying  figure  which 
occurs  on  a  votive  tablet  found  in  Numidia." 

2  Cf.  Ebcrs,  s.v.  "  Eg>'pten,"  in  Riehm's  Worterb. ;  also  s.v,  "  Gebet,*'  idem, 
'  fdem.f  s.v.  "Assyrien."     Cf.  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Mon.,  i.,  pp.  125,  127. 
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Besides,  the  form  of  the  statute  is  not  to  be  overlooked :  ''  And  hath 
gone  and  served  other  gods  .  .  .  which  1  have  not  commanded."  A 
certain  kind  of  worship  then  had  been  enjoined.    We  cannot  well  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  second  of  the  ten  commandments  is 
specially  referred  to.     "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me," 
and  especially  the  clause,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image  or  any  likeness  of  that  which  is  in  heaven  above  "  (Ex.  xx.  3, 4), 
And  we  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  what  is  said  in  a  previous 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  (iv.  19),  where  the  writer,  indirectly  com- 
menting on  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Horeb,  alludes  to  this  very  thing, 
/>.,  interprets  the  second  commandment,  as  it  would  seem  in  this 
sense  :  "  And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou 
seest  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shouldst  be  led  to  worship  and  serve  them."     So  that  the  force  of  the 
ooncluding  words  of  our  law,  "  worship  any  of  the  host  of  heaven 
^which  I  have  not  commanded,"  may  fairly  be  said  to  be,  "  which  I 
have  elsewhere  already  forbidden." 

We  come  next  in  order  to  the  law  of  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20). 
Pault  has  often  been  found  with  the  original  political  constitution  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  as  formulated  in  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  ground 
of  its  impracticability.  It  was,  to  some  extent,  impracticable  and 
for  a  very  natural  reason.  A  pure  theocracy  would  be  wholly  practi- 
cable only  among  unfallen  or  perfectly  sanctified  men.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  defect  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  that  it  put  for- 
ward so  unique  and  noble  an  ideal ;  that  it  pursued  it  till  its  practica- 
bility at  that  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  that  then  prevailed, 
was  fully  demonstrated ;  or,  further,  that  from  the  first  it  foresaw  the 
exigencies  that  would  arise  (Gen.  xvii.  16,  xxxvi.  31,  xlix.  10),  and 
made  provision  for  them  by  means  of  statutes  designed  to  regulate 
and  limit  what  might  not  be  wholly  prevented.  The  law  of  the  king, 
as  we  find  it  recorded  in  Deuteronomy,  is,  on  its  face,  framed  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  juncture  to  arise.  It  looks  forward  to  a  period  when 
the  Canaanites  shall  have  been  dispossessed,  their  land  apportioned, 
and  Israel  definitely  settled  in  it  {cf,  JO,  Jjn^>  3£J^)'  The  demand 
for  a  king  would  then  arise.  It  would  come  from  the  people.  Per- 
mission is  granted  to  comply  with  this  demand  conditionally,  and 
directions  given  in  detail,  concerning  the  manner  of  the  sovereign's 
choice,  the  title  he  shall  bear  (nSo  not  ^♦Sjjf  or  Sb^D),  the  govern- 
ment of  his  household,  his  income,  his  relative  position  among  his 
^  brethren,  the  succession  and  other  matters,  in  a  way  to  set  him  wholly 
apart  from  any  contemporaneous  kings,  so,  indeed,  as  to  show  that  he 
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was  to  be  a  king  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  government  that 
must  still  be  recognized  as,  in  the  end,  theocratic.  The  law,  in  short, 
is  Mosaic  in  the  finest  shading  of  its  phraseology.  It  is  true  that  some 
temptations  and  evil  practices  of  kings  in  general  — in  the  event 
proving  to  be  also  those  of  later  Israelitish  kings,  like  Solomon  — 
seem  to  have  been  directly  in  mind  throughout,  and  guarded  against 
But  with  the  knowledge  of  what  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  were, 
what  less  could  have  been  expected  of  such  a  man  as  Moses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  our  book  represents  him  as  a  prophet. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  features  of  this  law  which  plainly 
preclude  the  theory  of  its  supposed  origin,  near  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  B.C.  What  sense  in  such  a  supposition  in  the 
injunction  that  a  foreigner  was  not  to  be  set  up  as  king?  Already, 
for  centuries,  the  succession  had  been  firmly  established  in  the  family 
of  David.^ 

Or,  in  forbidding  to  lead  the  people  back  again  to  Egypt?  Such  a 
return  had  not  been  thought  of  since  the  first  crossing  of  the  Jordan  ; 
although  so  familiar  a  subject  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  in  Moses' 
time  (Ex.  xvi.  3 ;  Numb.  xi.  5,  xiv.  4). 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  Samuel,  when  long  after  the  subject 
of  a  king  is  broached  by  the  discontented  people  (I.  Sam.  viii.  i  ff.), 
quoting  this  law.  And  there  is  excellent  reason  for  his  not  doing  so. 
He  is  looking  at  the  matter  and  speaking  of  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  petitioners.  He  calls  attention  to  the  additional  and  oppressive 
burdens  the  new  office  will  entail  on  them  ;  to  the  more  than  question- 
able spirit  and  form  in  which  their  request  is  made.  It  is  true  that  he 
feels  obliged  to  condemn  the  project,  as  it  is  brought  before  him,  just 
as  Gideon  had  already  done  (Judges  viii.  22-23)  ;  and  that,  finally, 
in  those  particular  circumstances  —  as  in  any  circumstances  if  the 
best  thing  were  wanted  —  the  request  for  a  king  is  conceded  under 
protest.  But  there  is  just  as  little  reason  on  this  ground  for  holding 
that  Samuel  was  unacquainted  with  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  the  king, 
as  there  is  for  holding  that  Hosea  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  who 

1  Delitzsch  {ZeUschrifi  fur  kirchliche  IVissenschafty  etc.,  1880,  p.  565)  has 
sufficiently  answered  the  point  made  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  (Answer  to 
the  Amended  Libel y  p.  26),  who  refers  to  Is.  viii.  5,  "wonach  die  syrisch-ephraim- 
tische  Ligue  die  Davidische  Dynastie  zu  beseitigen  und  einen  Syrer  Bcn-Tab'el 
zum  Konige  von  Juda  zu  machen  gedachte,  indem  er  dabei  bemerkt,  dass  cine 
Partei  in  Juda  dieses  Vorhaben  begunstigte.  Aber  woher  weiss  er  dass  so 
gewiss?  Es  ist  nichts  als  auf  streitiger  und  mehr  als  unwahrscheinlicher  Deutung 
von  les.  8,  6  beruhende  Vermuthung." 
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also  says  (xiii.  ii)  that  God  gave  to  Israel  a  king  in  his  anger;  or 
that  St.  Stephen  (Acts  xiii.  21)  was  ignorant  both  of  Samuel's  and  of 
Hosea's  words,  because  in  his  reference  to  the  choice  of  Saul  as  king 
he  says  not  a  word  of  there  being  any  opposition  to  it.  The  people 
of  Samuel's  time,  it  is  evident,  knew  of  the  law  ;  they  do  not  overlook 
the  advantage  they  have  in  it  in  the  appeal  they  make.  They  use 
its  language  almost  word  for  word  in  Hebrew,  "  make  us  a  king  to 
judge  us  like  all  the  nations"  (I.  Sam,  viii.  5  ;  cf,  Deut.  xvii.  14). 
And  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  whole  context  is  saturated  with 
Deuteronomic  expressions  and  ideas.  ^ 

Not  inferior  in  importance  to  this  law  of  the  king,  among  the  inde- 
pendent statutes  of  the  present  code,  is  that  relating  to  the  prophet 

^  Cf.   Sime,    Kingiiom    of  All   Israel    (London,    1883),    pp.    35-38;     and 
X*rof.    Green   in   the   Sunday   School    Times   for   Oct.   6,    13,    1883.      The  in- 
genious theory  of  Ewald  adopted  by  Riehm  {Geseh^ebung  MosiSy  p.  81    ff.), 
that  in  the  specification  of  our  law  that  the  king  "shall  not  multiply  horses  to 
Himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  may  multiply 
Horses,"  the  hiring  out  of  Israelites  as  mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  king  is  meant; 
and  that  such  a  state  of  things  might  well  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Manasseh 
is  utterly  lacking  in  documentary  support.    The  only  passage  that  even  looks  in 
this  direction  is  the  threatening  contained  in  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  that  in  case  of 
'unfaithfulness  the  people  shall  be  carried  down  to  Egypt  in  ships.    Aside  from 
this  there  is  not  a  hint  of  such  a  possibility  in  the  biblical  books.     And  it   is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  if  a  project  so  repugnant  to  the  Jewish  spirit  and  insti- 
tutions had  been  entertained,  it  would  have  been  so  completely  overlooked. 

Moreover,  in  the  narrative  of  the  crowning  of  Joash,  c.  878  n.c.  (II.  Kings  xi.  12), 
there  is  a  notable  allusion  to  a  law  of  some  kind  that  was  committed  to  him.  It 
is  said  of  the  high-priest  on  that  occasion  that  he  brought  forth  the  king's  son, 
and  put  the  crown  and  the  testimony  upon  him.  On  the  word  ftlTVn  Thenius 
says  (Ow.,  in  loco)  that  it  was  not  an  ornament,  not  a  phylactery  on  the  crown, 
not  the  royal  insignia,  but  the  law,  a  book  in  which  Mosaic  regulations  had  been 
written.  This  conclusion  is  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  uniform  employment  of 
the  word  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  Kleinert  {Dcuterofwmitwtf  p.  97),  with 
other  first-rate  authorities  supposes  that  our  Deuteronomic  law  of  the  king  is 
specially  meant.  Whether  this  be  so,  or  as  seems  more  likely,  it  be  the  entire 
Code  of  Deuteronomy  that  is  referred  to  (cf.  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19),  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  consiilered  the  proper  thing  to  do  to  put  a  written  copy  of 
Some  portion  of  the  Pentateuchal  law  in  the  hands  of  the  king  on  his  accession. 
And  since  this  is  one  of  the  very  things  enjoined  in  the  statute  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  custom  arose  in  this  way  through  the 
mediation  of  the  priests,  in  whose  hands  it  was  kept. 
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(xviii.  15-19).  "A  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  from  thy  breth- 
ren like  myself,  shall  the  Lord  thy  God  raise  up  unto  thee,"  etc.  It 
is  most  singularly  introduced  in  connection  with  a  prohibition  of 
magic,  to  which,  in  fact,  it  holds  a  subordinate  position.  Moses  is 
the  speaker.  He  assumes  as  something  weU  understood,  that  this 
prophet  had  been  already  provided  for  at  the  giving  of  the  law  in 
Sinai,  although  we  have  no  other  record  of  such  a  provision.  He 
declares  that  when  he  comes  he  will  be  the  mouth-piece  of  Jehovah 
to  Israel,  and  that  whoever  refuses  to  hear  him,  it  will  be  required  of 
him. 

Nowhere  is  the  personality  of  the  great  mediator  of  the  Sinaitic 
covenant  more  distinctly  impressed  on  an  utterance  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  he.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  hypothesis,  that  it  is  some  unknown  prophet  or  priest  of  many 
centuries  later  who  is  speaking  here,  as  if  he  were  Moses.  What 
must  have  been  the  man's  temerity  to  press  his  impersonation  to  the 
extent  that  he  not  only  makes  the  suppositious  law-giver  say  that  the 
coming  prophet  will  be  like  himself,  but  refer  to  an  event  in  his  own 
and  their  past  history,  concerning  which  the  Pentateuch  is  silent,  and 
the  people  of  that  later  day  were  probably  ignorant?  How  strange 
the  working  of  his  mind,  especially  if  he  were  himself  a  prophet,  that 
he  should  introduce  in  so  dubious  a  connection,  />.,  as  subordinate  to 
a  law  on  magic,  the  matter  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  the  culmination 
of  it  too,  an  institution  surpassed  by  no  other  in  its  grandeur  and 
importance. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  critics  who  reject  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  these  laws  will,  with  Delitzsch  and  others,  see  in  the  present  one 
a  direct,  not  to  say  exclusive,  prophetic  reference  to  the  Messiah. 
They  would  rather  choose  to  hold,  it  is  likely,  that  if  there  be  a  latent 
allusion  to  such  a  possible  outcome  of  prophecy,  it  is  simply  the  prod- 
uct of  a  wholly  natural  hope  and  aspiration  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
But,  if  this  be  so,  and  we  have  before  us  simply  an  ex  post  facto  refer- 
ence to  Hebrew  prophets  and  prophecy  in  general,  as  they  had  come 
to  be,  and  to  be  known  long  before  the  conjectured  date  of  Deuter- 
onomy, it  is  certainly  a  surprising  and  well-nigh  incredible  circum- 
stance. The  almost  surreptitious  manner  of  its  introduction,  as  we 
have  said,  puzzles  us.  It  presents,  moreover,  but  a  single  one  of  the 
prophet's  many-sided  functions.  It  characterizes  men  like  Samuel, 
Gad,  and  Elijah,  Obadiah,  Amos,  and  Jonah  as  being  like  Moses^ 
which  would  set  everybody  to  thinking  of  more  respects  in  which  the)r 
were  quite  unlike  him.     It  speaks  of  a  prophet,  has  the  office  prin-^ 
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cipally  in  mind,  when  more  than  a  score  and  a  half  of  them,  differing 
fix>m  one  another  as  widely  as  Elisha  and  Jeremiah  had  already  ap- 
peared, whose  activities  had  extended  over  a  period  of  five  hundred 
years.  It  offers  as  a  criterion  to  prove  the  claims  of  such  as  might 
give  themselves  out  for  prophets,  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of 
their  predictions ;  when  such  seers  of  the  distant  future  as  Isaiah 
and  Micah  were  then  upon  the  stage,  for  whom  so  specific  a  test 
would  have  been  as  inappropriate  as  it  was  fitting  for  the  sporadic 
prophets  and  their  imitators  in  the  early  days. 

We  meet  next,  in  the  series  of  laws  now  under  review,  with  one 
against  the  removing  of  landmarks  (Deut.  xix.  14)  :  "Thou  shalt  not 
remove  tlie  boundary  line  of  thy  neighbor  which  those  going  before 
bave  placed  as  a  boundary  in  thy  inheritance  which  thou  shalt  inherit 
in  the  land  the  Lord  thy  God  is  giving  thee  for  a  possession.*'    The 
reference,  plainly,  is  to  the  fraudulent  displacement  of  boundaries 
separating  one's  landed  property  from  that  of  his  neighbor.     How 
serious  a  breach  of  equity  it  was  regarded  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  one  of  the  acts  singled  out  in  the  27th  chapter 
of  this  book  for  sp>ecial  execration.    The  important  point  now  to  be 
considered,  however,  is  a  supposed  anachronism  of  the  writer  in  rep- 
resenting Moses  as  saying,  D*J2^N*1  17D3  TtW  "  which  those  going 
before  have  set  as  a  boundary."     It  is  rendered  by  some,  "  which  the 
forefathers,"  or  "  thy  forefathers  set  as  a  boundary,**  and  is  accordingly 
regarded  as  a  clear  lapsus  penna  of  our  quasi  legislator  of  the  Exo- 
dus.    But  there  is  not  only  no  necessity  for  this  rendering,  there  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  no  propriety  in  it.    The  word  D^}{J^T  is  found  with- 
out the  article  or  any  pronominal  or  other  limitation.     It  means  simply 
"  predecessors,**  and  might  justly  be  employed  in  such  a  connection  by 
one  who  was  legislating  not  for  any  particular  emergency,  but  for  the 
whole  future  of  the  covenant  people.    And  that  it  is  used  in  this  sense 
here  and  not  in  that  of  "  forefathers  *'  who  had  already  departed,  the 
context  is  conclusive  proof.    The  **  boundaries  **  spoken  of  are  those 
of  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  is  on  the  point  of  giving  them 
(Tntj)*     '^^^^  participle  is  as  characteristic  a  feature  of  all  references 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  in  our  code  as  TfTD^  ^^  of  the  formula  by  which 
the  central  sanctuary  is  designated.     And  the  criticism  that  would 
impute  to  our  law-giver,  whoever  he  may  be,  the  folly  of  expressing, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  verse,  ideas  so  contradictory  as  that  the 
Israelites  had  long  been  settled  in  Canaan,  and  that  they  had  not  yet 
entered  it,  condemns  itself. 

*  Note  the  significant  change  in  phraseology  in  Prov.  xxii.  28.    Cf.  also  Hos.  v.  10. 
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But  to  possess  and  occupy  Canaan  meant  a  long  and  bitter  conflict. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  code 
devoted  to  military  operations  and  rules  of  war.  How  captives  are  to 
be  treated,  cleanliness  in  camp,  what  cities  are  to  be  spared  and  what 
destroyed,  the  demolition  of  heathen  shrines.  These  are  some  of  the 
timely  topics  treated  by  our  law-giver  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest.  Of 
a  like  nature  is  the  one  we  now  take  up,  regarding  preparation  for 
battle  (Deut.  xx.  1-9,  xxiv.  5).  It  is  most  unique  in  character,  and 
bears  in  every  part  the  evidence  of  strict  historic  truthfulness. 

First,  there  is  an  appeal  for  courage  in  view  of  superior  members 
and  strength.  He  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  would  be 
with  them.  Should  they  see  horses  and  chariots,  they  were  not  to  be 
afraid  of  them.  Afraid  of  horses  and  chariots  !  Childish  admonition 
if  it  be  not  childlike  and  genuine  !  In  Hezekiah's  and  in  Josiah*s 
time  the  land  already  swarmed  with  them.  Ahab  alone  was  master 
of  a  good  two  thousand  chariots  of  war  (cf.  Is.  ii.  7).  And  next,  the 
very  process  of  entering  on  a  campaign  is  simply  detailed.  It  is  as- 
sumed, in  harmony  with  Numbers  (i.  3),  that  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion, over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  at  the 
place  of  muster.  It  is  assumed,  further,  in  accord  with  instructions 
of  the  same  book  (xxvi.  2),  that  full  lists  of  those  subject  to  military 
duty  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Shoterim.  It  is  also  assumed  that  a 
priest  specially  designated  for  the  purpose  (THDn)*  again  in  de- 
pendence on  the  Book  of  Numbers  (xxxi,  6),  where  Phinehas  acted 
in  this  capacity,  will  be  present  to  hearten  and  inspire  the  host  with 
his  tnimpet  and  his  brave  words.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Shoterim, 
who  have  the  muster-rolls,  are  empowered,  not  only  to  address  the 
assembled  levies,  retain  or  dismiss  at  will  such  as  are  found  eligible 
or  ineligible  for  active  service  (with  v.  6,  cf.  Lev.  xix.  3  f.),  but  also 
to  divide  and  subdivide  them  into  battalions  and  companies,  set  them 
in  battle  array,  and  place  suitable  leaders  at  their  head.^  The  entire 
arrangement,  in  short,  is  peculiarly  primitive,  and  appropriate  only  to 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  After  the  rise  of  king, 
court,  and  mighty  men  of  war,  after  Saul's  second  year,  when  three 
thousand  chosen  men  were  made  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army, 
especially  after  David's  day,  when  royal  body-guards  were  customary, 
and  foreign  mercenaries  began  to  be  employed,  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  been  antiquated  and  impossible. 

^  ^TtJ^  is  clearly  the  object,  not  the  subject,  of  np*).     It  is  required  both  by 
the  context  and  by  the  fact  that  this  verb  is  not  used  intransitively. 
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The  treatment  of  hostiU  cities  that  are  not  of  Canaan  is  also  made 

t-He    subject  of  special  legislation  in  our  code  (xx.  10-14,  i9>  2o)» 

2»Jrkd  the  manner  of  its  introduction  is  full  of  meaning.    The  law-giver 

i^^i^d  just  been  speaking  of  Canaan itish  cities,  which  in  sharp  discrimi- 

ri.3.tion  he  refers  to  as  "  the  cities  of  these  nations  here  "  (xx.  15),  i>., 

^>'*^*^g  over  against  their  encampment  in  the  fields  of  Moab.   For  them 

tl^ere  was  one  law  of  procedure.     It  had  been  indicated  in  previous 

cl ^li verances  to  which  he  now  refers  (v.  17),  but  it  is  not  alone  the 

I>^culiar  introduction  of  the  subject  that  is  significant.    The  whole 

^>witlook  of  the   legislation  is  equally  so.     With  what  propriety,  for 

^^^ample,  could  a  writer  of  King  Josiah*s  time,  three  hundred  years 

^-fter  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  a  hundred  after  the  final  captivity 

^^^   Israel,  when  many  a  fortress  of  Judah  was  already  in  possession  of 

-Assyrian  troops,  in  the  midst  of  the  moral  decadence  and  political 

disintegration  that  are  reflected  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  preface 

^     crommand  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  with  another  specifying 

■"^^'^^  foreign  cities  were  to  be  besieged  and  their  prospective  spoils 

^P>p>Topriated?    Especially  on  what  principles  of  psychology  could  it 

Anticipated  that  under  circumstances  Uke  these  a  romancing  legis- 

c^r  of  the  later  day,  without  a  hint  of  an  impending  catastrophe  to 

^*^^   poUty  and  people  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  would  coolly 

■-*^t:liink  himself  of  so  small  a  matter  as  the  fruit-bearing  trees  that 

^^i^ht  be  growing  around  the  beleaguered  towns  of  imaginary  foreign 

^^'^^^j  and  sedulously  enjoin  that  they  be  spared  for  food  ? 

In  the  ceremonial  of  purification  for  murder,  the  murderer  being 
Unknown,  recorded  in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9,  we  have  a  remarkable  example 
^t  the  utmost  simplicity  of  form  united  with  a  singularly  active  con- 
sciousness of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  the  solidarity  of  human 
responsibility  concerning  it.^  Where,  but  amidst  the  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive times,  should  we  find  the  authorities  of  different  cities  determining 
jurisdiction  after  a  method  so  rudimental  as  actual  measurement  ?  The 
entire  scene,  in  its  homely  picturesqueness,  makes  the  impression  of 
the  very  beginnings  of  political  existence.    The  gathering  by  a  peren- 
nial stream,  an  appointed  substitute  for  the  unknown  criminal  in  lead- 
ing, the  hand-washing  in  token  of  non-complicity  with  the  crime,  the 
touching  declaration  breaking  into  prayer :  "  Our  hands  shed  not  this 
blood  and  our  eyes  saw  not  the  deed.     Forgive,  O  Jahveh,  thy  people 
Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  to  the 
charge  of  thy  people  Israel,'*  are  all  of  the  same  simple  character.   If, 
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Cf.  Gen.  iv.  10,  the  Jahvist;  ix.  6,  P.C. 
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at  first,  we  seem  to  be  witnessing  a  sacrifice  {cf.  TJjJf  v.  8),  we  soon 
find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  fundamental  elements  of  a  sacrifice 
are  wanting.  Tliere  is  no  altar.  The  blood  is  not  shed.  The  victim's 
neck  is  simply  broken  (cf,  Ex.  xiii.  13).  It  is  an  execution.  Justice 
has  done  its  work  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  murdered  man  has  been  avenged  by  the  whole  com- 
munity acting  as  his  TfJlJ-  ^^^  same  form  of  words,  in  fact,  that  in 
a  previous  chapter  brought  to  a  close  the  execution  of  a  wilful  homi- 
cide (xix.  13)  also  concludes  this  ceremony. 

The  next  two  topics  treated  in  the  independent  code  of  Deutero- 
nomy, that  oi  female  captives  (xxi.  10-14)  and  a  disobedient  son  (xxi. 
18-21),  offer  but  indefinite  indications  of  their  age.     Still,  the  former 
implies  a  state  of  things  like  that  which  existed  only  on  the  eve  of  the 
Conquest,  and  for  a  short  time  after  it.    The  captives  referred  to  can- 
not be  Canaanitish  women  with  whom  marriage  was  forbidden ;  and 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  and  spoils,  as  we  have  seen,  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  of  aspiration,  and  could  not  have  been  one  of  legislation 
after  the  reign  of  David.     While  the  latter  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
its  historic  surroundings  as  well  as  with  the  other  codes  with  which  it^ 
is  associated  (Ex.  xxi.  17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9),  and  seems  to  be  definitely  re- 
ferred to  in  some  passages  of  the  Chokma  Hterature.   (Prov.  xix.  18^ 
falsely  rendered  in  the  A.  V. :  cf,  xxx.  17  ;  Ecclus.  iii.  1-16.)  1 

A  peculiar  regulation  concerning  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  beert 
huttg  is  met  with  in  Deu^  xxi.  22,  23.  It  is  enjoined  that  they  be 
buried  on  the  day  of  execution,  in  order  that  they  may  not  pollute  the 
land.  While  in  itself  containing  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  a  sup- 
posed Mosaic  date,  there  is  a  positive  confirmation  of  such  date  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  In  two  notable  instances  this  appointed  succes- 
sor of  Moses,  is  reported  as  acting  in  studied  consistency  with  this 
law  (viii.  29,  x.  27).  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
alleged  to  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  but  these 
two  passages  are  not  included  by  the  majority  of  critics  in  that  part 
of  it,  but  admitted  to  be  among  its  oldest  portions.^ 

A  law  requiring  that  in  the  case  of  building  "  a  new  house,"  a  parapet 
for  safety  be  made  around  the  roof  (xxii.  8),  might  imply  either  pre- 
vious and  customary  life  in  tents,  or  that  the  new-comers  would  find 

1  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  not  without  significance,  that  the  old  Babylonian 
family  customs  were  very  similar  to  those  here  indicated.  If  a  son  refused  to  obey 
his  father  or  his  mother^  various  severe  punishments  might  be  visited  upon  him, 
even  to  selling  him  as  slave.     Cf.  Hommel,  ibid.,  p.  416. 

2  Sec  Kleinei  t,  ibid.,  p.  96  f. 
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^^    Canaan  houses  already  built,   as,  in  fact,  is  directly  stated  else- 

'^'here  (xix.  i).     An  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  tlie  subject  here 

'^^.y  possibly  have  been  the  fact  that  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 

^^e  half- tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  then  in  process  of  providing  homes 

*^t  their  families  and  shelter  for  their  flocks  east  of  the  Jordan  (Numb. 

"^^-xxij.  1 6)  antecedent  to  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Among  the  many  provisions  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  inculcating 
*^umanity,  or  conceived  especially  in  a  humane  spirit,  is  that  regard- 
"■-"Hg  a  complaint  of  unchastity  previous  to  marriage,  preferred  by  a 
l^usband  against  a  newly-married  wife  (xxii.  13-21).  One  main' 
object  of  it  seems  to  have  been  to  protect  an  otherwise  helpless 
>ivoman  against  the  brutality  of  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  lord  to 
■^hom  she  was  legally  bound.  The  rigorous  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  plaintifi*,  if  he  failed  to  make  out  his  case,  the  fine  {^^Wy  </l  Ex. 
3cxi.  22),  the  beating  (</.  Deut.  xxv.  1-3),  and  the  denial  of  the  right 

• 

of  future  separation  on  any  terms  (xxiv.  1-4),  brings  the  statute  into 
line  with  other  enactments  of  the  present  code,  and  bespeaks  for  it  the 
same  origin.     An  extended  law  for  a  somewhat  similar  case  is  found 
in   Numbers  (v.  11-31)  ;  but  the  legal  process  is  wholly  dissimilar, 
and  the  complaining  husband  there  goes  unpunished.     Riehm  holds* 
that   in  the  codification  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  we  have  evidence 
that  the  one  found  in  Numbers  was  already  considered  antiquated, 
antl  that  hence  the  former  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.     But  the 
two  cases  are  different  enough  in  their  nature  to  require  different  la>vs. 
Both  of  the  laws  are  apparently  hosed  on  old-time  customs.     The 
Deuteronomic  seems  to  be  more  changed,  and,  possibly,  with  special 
reference  to  that  of  Numbers,  supplementing  it,  as  it  were,  with  the 
needed  moral  background  and  standard  by  which  a  one-sided  appli- 
cation might  be  avoided.     Without  superseding  it  for  the  special  case 
it  had  in  view,  it  emphasizes  in  its  heaN^y  p>enalties  for  the  baseless 
slanders  of  a  husband  a  principle  of  equity  there  unrecognized,  but 
which,  expressed  or  unexpressed,  should  always  be  understood  to  rule 
in  similar  circumstances. 

Israel  was  considered  as  forming  a  peculiar  congregation  (  7JTJ5)- 

^  G.sctz^cbun^,  etc.,  p.  67. 

-  This  term  is  foiinJ  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch  except  in  Numb.  y\\.  3, 
X3C.  4,  where  it  is  used,  in  the  one  instance  by  the  promoters  of  Korah's  rcl>ellion, 
and  in  the  other  by  the  pe«.>ple  who  murmur  at  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 
In  itself,  it  is  thought  to  indicate  a  late  origin  for  a  document  in  which  it  occurs; 
and  its  appearance  in  Joel  is  one  of  the  rcasv)ns  given  for  assigning  that  work  to 
the  period  of  the  Exile.     I  Jul  there  were  good  reasons  for  its  employment  in  the 
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of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  at  the  beginning  oi'v  M~  ^ 
national  hfe  a  law  definitig  and  restricting  its  bounds  (Deut.  xxiii:  *-  ^* ' 
2-9).  With  a  mixed  multitude  swarming  in  its  camp,  a  more  oppoB  ^'  ■  ^' 
tune  moment  for  such  a  law  than  just  before  the  Conquest  there  couli^  *^^^  ^' 
not  well  have  been.  The  first  provision  concerns  persons  unmanne  -^^  ^^< 
by  castration  or  other  mutilation  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Hel  X  '^^^  ^< 
in  honor  by  contemporaneous  people,  they  failed  to  meet  the  totalit:*'  i  i  **] 
of  the  divine  claim ;  as  they  were  unable  also,  in  some  instances,  t:^"  "^^ 
comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  whose  ses-'^ss^-a 
was  circumcision. 

Yet  such  a  law  would  scarcely  have  been  suggested  to  the  imag  ,^^^S^' 
nation  of  a  man  eight  centuries  later.  Even  Samuel  mentions  eunuch  X  ^=^  ^"^* 
as  among  the  prospective  servants  of  Israelitish  kings  (I.  Sam.  viii.  15 2  ^5  ^' 
And  so  we  find  them  at  the  court  of  Ahab  (I.  Kings  xxii.  9),  of  Joraix^  -^  *^ 
(II.  Kings  viii.  6,  ix.  32),  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  employe-^^-^*^^ 
with  honor  by  the  very  successor  of  Josiah  (II.  Kings  xxiv.  12,  15  ^ — ^  )• 
Israelites,  it  is  likely,  they  were  not ;  but  foreign  slaves.  Still,  the 
employment  is  no  slight  symptom  of  altered  circumstances.  And  w 
are  not  surprised  to  see  Isaiah  (Ivi.  3  ff.)^  advancing  to  a  far  mos 
spiritual  view,  making,  in  fact,  the  transition  to  that  new  economy  i 
which  the  queen  of  Ethiopia's  eunuch  becomes  a  distinguished  tropb 
of  this  same  "  ecclesia  of  the  Lord." 

But,  from  a  special  subordinate  class,  our  law  goes  on  to  menti 
nationalities  that  are  eligible  or  ineligible  to  the  privilege  of  Jewi 
citizensliip.     And  here  the  impress  of  its  time  upon  the  docume 
becomes  still  more  decided.     The  attitude  assumed  by  our  law-giv 
towards  these  nations  does  not  seem  unnatural,  if  he  be  Moses.     B 
no  writer  in  his  senses  could  have  seriously  taken  it  after  the  time 
Solomon.    Because  of  their  treatment  of  Israel  on  their  march  fro 
Egypt  (Numb.  xx.  18  (T.,  xxii.  5)  the  Ammonite  and  Moabite 
forever  shut  out  from  citizenship  among  the  chosen  people.     Th^ 

middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  under  the  historical  circumstances  mentioned; 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  later,  Moses  should  not  himself  have  adopted 
the  word  and  filled  it  with  a  better  spirit.  Moreover,  the  principle  that  rules  in  this 
whole  section  is  thoroughly  Levitical.  Its  requirements  arc  quite  analogous  to . 
those  respecting  the  qualifications  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  17  ff.),  as  also  of  all 
offerings  made  to  the  Lord  (xxii.  18  f.  24).  And  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Deutcronomic  code  has  shown  a  marked  advance  beyond  that  of  the  middle  books 
in  the  sentiment  that  Israel  was  to  be  a  consecrated,  priestly  nation  (with  Lev. 
xvii.  15,  cf.  Deut.  xiv.  21). 

^  Schultz  {Cont.y  in  loco)  has  called  attention  to  the  coloring  of  the  language 
in  the  context  as  seeming  to  show  a  dependence  on  Deuteronomy. 
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I  it  .ifter  a  short  probation  ;  so,  too,  the  Egyp- 
.1  ■  ,i;roiimi  of  kindred  blood,  the  latter  on  that 
■[(.JM'  strangers, 

iL'si  prophets,    Tlicre  is  scarcely  one  of  them 

wring  in  a  contrary  direction.     So  it  is  with  Hose.t 

Ewith  Joel  (iv.  !9),  with  Amos  (iti.  y),  and  especially 

t  forty  chapters  of  whose  prophecy  there  are  nearly 

iRons  of  H£>'pt-    And  ICdoni !    Consi<lering  their  iiis- 

fflsrael,  nothing  could  be  more  friciidly  than  the  tone 

Bailudes  to  them,     lint  we  find  aLisolutely  no  echo  of 

il  period,  even  clown  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 

Saul  fought  with  ihem  (1.  Sam.  xiv.  47)  ;  David, 

;  them  tributary  (II.  Sam.  viii.  14).     Under  Jorani 

ir  independence.    They  were  the  heartiest  allies  of 

Pl^hraim  against  Aliax  (c.  n.c.  740)  ;  and  never  did  their 

BitTcd  show  itself  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  siege  and 

yeriisalem  (b.c.  588),  when,  in  the  language  of  the  I'salmist, 

"  Raze  it,  raze  it  to  the  foundation  thereof !  "  (  Ps.  cxxxvii, 

O  more  important  prophets  from  Obadiah  ami  Joe!  to  Ezckiel 

n  towards  Eduni  which  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  that  of 

ronomic  law.    Wliich  one  of  them,  or  what  man  of  their  time 

[y  have  been  ihc  author  of  it  ? ' 

[come  next  to  a  brief  regulation  touching  runaway  slaves  of 

I  roasters  seeking  refuge  in  Israel   (xxiii.  16,  17),     They  are 

be  given  np,  but  allowoil  to  dwell  mnnolesiecl  wherever  they 

The  law  is  stam[>ed  with  no  indubitable  marks  of  Mosaic  origin. 

less  of  political  and  moral  relationsiiips  is  to  be  the  criterion,  it 

t  be  adjusted  to  almost  any  age  i)f  the  world,  from  u.c.  1800  to 

jtresent  time.     If  a  theory  of  inter|)olations  is  to  be  allowed  free 

>,  there  is  many  a  period  of  Israetilish  history  subsequent  to  Moses 

■jn  it  might  have  been  fitly  interjected  among  the  IV-ntatench.il  laws. 

it  why  may  it  not  l>e  Mosaic,  as  it  claims?     It  breathes  his  spirit. 

is  most  ap|x>site  to  the  cir<:unistances  of  Israel,  us  themselves  fugi- 


1  We  lind  a  «imii.ir,  if  n  loss  niLirkiril.  i.'Ii.ini;i:  of  furling  with  n-9]ici:l  to  Moal> 
iadkUed  in  the  hter  times.  Tlieslniy  nf  Kulh,  llic  \liinl>il(.ii.'',was|>riil>ably  wrillcn 
mK  long  after  ihe  ileith  of  I  'avM.  Tlic  siviil-s  it  ilLiicril>ci1  nccumil  a  full  hart- 
tedfcan  earlier  (Ruth  i.  i)-  -^"'l'  .lUhouj^h  tlii;  lii^ory  rujiruscnls  this  pcui>1e 
Mwtreurleuininiicnl  tu  Isr.-id  .>r  Judali  r1i>ivii  lo  the  bk-st  |H.'ri<>. Is.  stilt  the 
^tnt  Ol  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  (.learly  rvllL-civd  in  tliu  givM  |>i'<>]>het  ••{  KiiiK  Josi.-ih'a 
ll^,  who,  after  predicting  thdr  iivc-Tilirou'.ilcilnros:  "Vet  will  I  bring  afjain  the 
MptMty  of  Moali  in  the  latter  dnys  s.iith  thu  l^iH  "  (xlviii.  47,  <-/  xlix.  6,  7,  iS}. 
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tives  from  Eg>'pt.  It  Jiarmonizes  well,  too,  with  the  oft-repeated 
reference  to  the  former  thraldom.  And,  happily,  the  monuments 
furnish  us  with  positive  evidence  that  such  a  law  would  at  least  be 
no  anachronism  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  an  extant  treatv  be- 
tween  Ramescs  II.  and  the  king  of  the  Hittitcs,  one  article  relates  to 
this  very  matter  of  the  mutual  exchange  of  fugitive  servants.  That 
Moses  was  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  intentionally  forbade  what  it 
as  positively  required,  we  need  not  assert.  Enough  that  in  this  case 
the  science  of  archaeology  comes  promptly  forward  to  set  a  bound  to 
the  literary  fancies  that  are  so  inclined  to  run  riot  among  these  ancient 
records.* 

Of  peculiar  historic  as  well  as  moral  interest  is  the  Deuteronomic 
law  of  iHvorce  (xxiv.  1-4).  The  form  in  which  it  is  found,  the  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  legislation  with  which  it  is  associated,  as  well  as 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  serve  of  themselves  greatly  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  objection  that  it  is  too  developed  a  law  for  the  period  of 
the  Exodus.  Were  no  weight  to  be  allowed  to  the  statement  in  Genesis 
(ii.  21-24)  for  the  genuineness  of  which  our  Lord  seems  to  vouch 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5,  8),  that  monogamy  was  the  original  and  designed 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  would  be  one  of  the  first  and  principal  respects  in 
which  a  perverted  nature  would  manifest  itself.  And  we  find  accord- 
ingly that  cognizance  is  taken  of  it  in  what  ])urports  to  be  the  earliest 
history  and  the  earliest  laws  i^cf,  history  of  Abraham  and  the  seventh 
commandment).  And  the  regulation  now  before  us  might  be  re- 
garded as  little  more  than  a  specification  under  the  seventh  command- 
ment. It  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  concessive  and  its  restrictive 
character.  It  assumes  the  prevalence  of  divorce,  —  a  fact  also  recog- 
nized in  a  number  of  other  laws  of  this  and  the  Levitical  code  (Lev. 
xxi.  7;  Deut.  xxii.  19,  29).  It  assumes  that  it  was  carried  on  with 
some  degree  of  formality.  And  such  a  custom,  with  the  form  it  took 
of  giving  a  "  bill  of  divorcement,"  our  law  does  not  forbid ;  neither 
does  it  command  it.  Herein  our  Lord  corrected  the  Pharisees*  false 
cjuotation  of  the  Pentateuch,  changing  their  **  Why  did  Moses  com- 
mand "  into  "  Moses  suffered.'* 

In  its  restrictions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  assumes  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  marital  tie,  and  provides  against  an  obvious  tendency  to 
break  and  renew  it  at  will.  Its  sole  prohibition,  however,  is  of  the 
re-marriage  of  divorced  persons  after  a  second  marriage  had  been  en- 


^  See  Records  of  the  Past,  iv.,  p.  31  f. 
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tered  upon  by  the  former  wife.    This,  as  the  words  "  after  that  she  has 
been  defiled  "  (cf.  Numb.  v.  20)  indicate,  it  looked  upon  as  a  form  of 
adultery  and  not  to  be  tolerated.     The  law  tends  directly  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  original  tic ;  and,  in  case  it  is  severed,  plainly  en- 
courages a  single  life  in  view  of  a  possible  later  reunion.     It  does  not 
rise  to  the  plane  of  Malachi  (ii.  13-16),  who  declares  that  God  *Miates 
putting  away."     But  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  misrepresent 
a  Moses  of  the  exodus,  or  go  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  a  legislation  that  followed  and  flowed  out  of  the  ten  commandments.^ 
Punishment  by  flogging  (Deut.  xxv.  1-3)  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  Israel  chiefly  for  gross  oflences  against  sexual  morality 
f  Lev.  xix.  20;  Deut.  xxii.  18).     The  s[)irit  of  the  Deuteronomic  law 
respecting  it  is  thoroughly  national  in  its  recognition  of  the  Israelitic 
election  and  brotherhood.   Sx.  the  same  time  the  mode  of  inflicting  the 
X^unishment  by  making  the  ofiender  lie  flat  upon  his  face  is  thoroughly 
Egyptian,  and  positively  out  of  harmony  with  the  later  rabbinical 
practice.* 

Levirate  marriage^  legally  sanctioned  first  in  Deuteronomy  (xxv. 
5—10),  had  no  doubt  prevailed  in  its  main  features  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  the  narrative  of  Judah's  sin  with  his  daughter-in-law  (Gen. 
xxxviii.),  assigned  by  critics  to  the  document  JIC,  we  find  the  prac- 
tice already  in  force  to  the  extent  that  any  breach  of  it  is  regarded  as 
a  serious  crime.  Accordingly,  the  Ix;vitical  regulation  (I^*v.  xviii. 
16),  forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  widow,  is  obviously 
to  be  limited  to  cases  where  there  were  children,  as  also  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  time  understood  it.^  And  not  only  is  our  law  in  its  place 
in  the  age  of  Moses  with  respect  to  that  which  goes  before  it,  but  also 
that  which  follows.  The  story  of  Rnth,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  is  evidently  not  a  little  modified  by  it.  The 
detailed  proceedings  of  Hoaz,  his  singular  care  to  follow  a  certain 
fixed  order,  his  appeal  to  the  regular  legal  tribunal  of  his  city,  and  the 
motive  he  urges  for  his  condiict,  in  which  he  uses  almost  the  very  lan- 
guage of  our  code,  to  **  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  u[)on  his  in- 


*  The  last'rcniark  is  fully  supportcil  l»y  what  is  known  from  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Babylonian  customs.  If  a  man  wouM  separate  from  his  wife,  who  had 
not  Ijccn  untrue  to  him,  he  w;vs  oMIj^lmI  to  pay  her  a  sum  of  money  so  lar^e  that 
very  few  could  have  avaik-d  themselves  of  the  legal  right.  Cf.  Ilommel,  ibid.^ 
p.  417. 

^  See  The  Criminal  CoJc  of  tJu-  Jc^vs  according  to  the  Talmud  Masscchath 
Synhedrin^  by  Berger.     Loml.,  iSSo,  p.  122  f. 

'  Ventis  Kiehm,  Gcsd'i^chuu^,  etc.,  p.  OS. 
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heritance,"  give  at  least  a  color  of  probability  to  the  theory  tliat  the 
law  of  Deuteronomy  was  already  a  recognized  authority  in  Palestine. 

The  next  independent  ordinance  of  our  code  prescribing  punish- 
ment for  a  gross  act  of  immodesty  on  the  part  of  a  woman  (xxv.  ii, 
12)  offers  no  internal  characteristics  by  which  its  age  might  be  even 
approximately  fixed,  unless  it  be  the  form  of  the  punishment.  The 
offending  hand  was  to  be  cut  off.  It  is  the  only  instance  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch where  mutilation  is  directly  enjoined.  So  unusual  and  severe 
a  retribution  for  such  an  act  would  scarcely  have  been  thought  of  in 
the  later  time. 

The  commission  for  the  destruction  of  Amaieky  found  in  Deuteron- 
omy (xxv.  17-19),  there  can  be  little  doubt,  refers  directly  to  Ex. 
xvii.  as  its  basis  and  original.  An  entire  clause  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  most  essential  one,  is  repeated  word  for  word.  The  appeal,  more- 
over, is  made  in  a  way  to  indicate  an  event  still  fresh  in  remembrance  : 
"  Remember  ^  that  which  Amalek  did  to  thee  in  the  way  as  ye  came 
out  of  Egypt.'*  And  still  another  side-light  appears  in  an  allusion  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  ^Israel :  "  So  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
when  the  Lx)rd  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies 
round  about,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  is  giving  thee  to 
possess  as  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  from  under  heaven  ;  forget  it  not." 

If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  follow  the  biblical  history  of  the 
relations  of  Israel  to  Amalek,  subsequent  to  this  supposed  period  of  the 
Exodus,  we  shall  see  how  impossible  and  absurd  it  would  have  been 
for  sucli  directions  to  be  seriously  promulgated  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Josiah  or  even  that  of  Solomon.     After  their  first  defeat  in  a  sharply- 
contested  battle  with  Joshua  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16),  we  find 
them  joining  the  Canaanites  in  a  successful  attack  on  Israel  at  Hor- 
mah  (Numb.  xiv.  43-45).     Later  Balaam,  in  his  prophecy,  for  som& 
reason  not  clearly  known,  hails  them  as  the  "  first  of  the  nations,"  bu«^ 
predicts  their  total  overthrow  (Numb.  xxiv.  20).     Another  hundreci 
years  follow,  and,  as  allies  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  they  make 
a  partially  successful  foray  upon  the  coasts  of  Israel  (Judges  iii.  13). 
Then  Gideon  successfully  warred  with  them.     But  it  was  not  till  the 
days  of  Israel's  first   king  that   the  Pentateuchal   commission  really 
began  to  be  executed.     In   two  great  campaigns  Saul  broke    their 
strength,  wasted  their  land,  and  put  to  death  their  king  (I.  Sam.  xiv. 
48,  XV.   2-33).     The  entire  history  of  this  war  is  pervaded  by  the 

^  The  infin.  abs.,  like  the  emphatic  imperative  in  Greek,  Gesen.  §  131,  4,  b., 
is  used. 
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Spirit  of  the  ancient  code.     Samuel's  words  to  the  king  are  :  "  Thus 
s^th  Jehovali  of  hosts,  *  I  am  punishing  (visiting  judicially,  ♦rnpt)) 
t-taat  which  Amelek  did  to  Israel.  .  .  .     Now  go  and  cut  off  .Amalek 
SLTid   Utterly  destroy  all,*  that  he  has"  (Sam.  xv.  2,  3).     And  thor- 
oughly as  Saul  did  his  work,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  terms  of  his  com- 
raission.     David  dealt  the  hostile  remnant  a  heavy  blow  after  their 
c^apture  of  Ziklag,  and  in  Hezekiah's  time,  still  a  century  before  the 
date  assigned  by  some  to  the  Deuteronomic  code,  so  reduced  and 
feeble  had  they  become  that  five  hundred  Simeonites  are  able  to  com- 
X^lete  their  overthrow  and  extinction  (I.  Chron.  iv.  43).     After  this 
^ime  the  name  of  Amalek  disappears  from  history. 

Our  code  is  brought  to  a  fitting  close  by  a  peculiar  formula  of 

acknowledgment  and  thanksgiving.      It  is  professedly  given  to  be 

ijsed  immediately  subsequent  to  the  conquest  and  quiet  occupation 

of  the  promised   land.     Critics  are   not  satisfied  with  this   account 

"which  the  document  gives  of  itself,  and  see  in  its  strong  liturgical 

cast  positive  marks  of  a  later  day.     Klcinert,  however,  among  others, 

takes  exception  to  this  opinion  as  being  unworthy  of  an  age  in  which 

the  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  has  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly.^     It  may 

be  added  that  such  an  objection  is    unworthy  of  an  age  that  has 

brought  to  light  the  stores  of  information  contained  on  Egyptian  and 

Assyrian   monuments.      This   one    simple   liturgical    ceremonial   of 

Deuteronomy   we  are  able,  in  fact,  to  match  with  many  far  more 

elaborate  ones,  in  different  tongues,  that  date  from  even  an  earlier 

period.^    The  wonder  is,  indeed,  not  that  we  have  this  one  simple, 

prescribed  formula  of  thanksgiving  for  the  individual  Israelite  in  his 

periodical  visits  to  the  central  sanctuary,  but  that,  in  all  the  biblical 

literature  before  the  Exile,  it  stands  so  much  alone.     We  have  really 

nothing  of  a  precisely  similar  character  with  which  to  comi)arc   it. 

And  in  view  of  the  consideration  that  i)rayer,  in  some  form,  must  date 

^  Dds  DeuteroHomiumy  p.  104. 

2  See  especially  .111  inscription  from  the  tomb  of  Beni- Hassan,  of  the  12th 
Egyptian  dynasty,  in  Warrinj^ton's  When  tvti^  the  Pcntatetuh  Wri/fettf  p.  18  f.; 
also,  the  prayer  of  Mcnkaura  to  Osiris,  dating  as  far  hack  as  the  5th  dynasty 
(Wilson's  The  F.f^ypt  of  the  Pasty  London,  1S81,  p.  93),  and  the  philosophical 
precepts  of  Ptah-hotcp  (^ihid.^  p.  107  f."),  coinj)utcd  to  l>e  five  thousand  years  old; 
and  cf.  Rawlinson,  I'he  Kili^^ions  of  the  Aneient  WorU^  p.  60  f.,  and  24,  where 
he  says  of  the  religion  of  ancient  I'gypt  that  its  "worship  was  conducted  chiefly 
by  means  of  rhythmic  litanies  or  hymn^,  in  which  prayer  and  praise  were  blended, 
the  latter  predominating."  For  still  other  specimens  of  this  liturgical  worship  sec 
Records  of  the  Past,  v(d.  ii.,  pp.  105,  134;  vol.  iv.,  pp.  99-104;  vol.  vi.,  pp.  99-101 ; 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  1 31-134. 
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back  to  the  beginnings  of  human  history,  it  would  seem  the  height  of 
captiousness  to  characterize  the  ceremonial  before  us  as  an  anachro- 
nism in  the  age  of  Moses.  ^ 

Such,  now,  are  the  independent  laws  of  Deuteronomy,  the  primary 
and  essential  elements,  as  we  may  suppose,  of  this  remarkable  code. 
And  such  are  a  few  of  the  more  patent  internal  characteristics  by 
which  its  age  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  several  parts,  might  be  approxi- 
mately inferred.  That  they  are  demonstrative  need  not  be  held  ;  that, 
however,  they  show  an  overwhelming  weight  of  probability  in  favor  of 
Mosaic  origin  throughout  cannot  well  be  denied.  Such  an  origin,  in 
fact,  is  directly  or  implicitly  claimed  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
statutes  brought  under  review,  and  especially  by  those  that  are  of 
chief  importance.  If  it  be  denied  in  the  case  of  the  rest,  is  it  too 
much  to  demand  that  adequate  reasons  be  given  for  wrenching  them 
from  the  ancient  mould  in  which  we  find  them  imbedded?^ 

Mosaic  claims,  we  are  well  aware,  are  often  summarily  dealt  with  in 
these  days;  but  sometimes,  perhaps,  without  sufficiently  pondering 
the  consequences.  The  alternative  here,  at  least,  does  not  lack  in 
startling  effects.  If  not  Moses,  then  some  one  who  would  be  thought 
to  be  Moses,  or  to  write  in  the  spirit  of  Moses.  In  either  case,  an 
antique  flavor.  Mosaic  sanction  is  wanted.  But  why?  If  the  critical 
theories  prevailing  in  many  quarters  be  adopted,  there  was  no  Moses 
who  was  worthy  of  such  pains.  And  why,  especially,  such  an  excess 
of  Mosaic  coloring  in  a  purely  legal  document,  so  that  it  might  almost 
be  thought  that  the  laws  were  a  conceit  to  magnify  the  half-mythical 
hero,  instead  of  the  name  of  Moses  being  used  to  give  weight  to  the 
laws. 

If  not  Moses,  we  ask  again;  then  who?    Some  king  of  Judah  or 

^  The  fact  that  the  firstfiuits  are  to  he  brought  in  the  hands  in  a  basket,  fore- 
stalls any  objection  that  might  arise  on  the  ground  that  we  have  here  prescribed  a 
different  disposition  of  the  firstfruits  from  that  enjoined  in  another  place  (xviii.  4; 
c/.  Numb,  xviii.  12  f.). 

2  So,  too,  Blcek,  in  a  similar  connection  (^Einleifung  in  das  AUe  Testament. 
Vierte  Auflage,  bearbeitet  von  J.  WcUhausen,  Berlin,  1878,  p.  35)  :  "  Wir  sehen 
also,  wie  cin  bedeutender  Theil  dcr  Gesetze  und  iVnordnungen  des  Pentateuchs, 
sowohl  dem  Inhalte  als  der  Form  nach,  dcm  Mosaischcn  Zcitalter  angchoren 
muss.  Da  wir  nun  als  ein  feststehendes  sicheres  Ergelmiss  gefundcn  haben,  dass 
so  bedeutende  Thcile  des  CJesetzbuchcs  von  Moses  herriihren,  dass  also  auf  jeden 
Fall  das  Wesentlichste  der  darin  cnthaltenen  (jcsetzgebung  ihm  angchort,  so  sind 
wir  nicht  ]>crechligt,  ihm  cinzelnc  dcr  sich  darin  lindendcn  und  auf  ihn  zuriickge- 
fuhrtcn  geset/Hchen  Anordnungen  abzusprechcn,  wcnn  sic  nicht  bestiinmte  Spuren 
eines  al>\vcichenden  Characters  und  cincr  spJiteren  Zeit  an  sich  tragen,** 
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Israel?  The  histor}*  furnishes  no  example  of  a  royal  legislator; 
enough,  of  those  who  broke  and  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  their 
fathers.  Possibly,  some  prophet  then?  Which  prophet?  His 
modesty  in  concealing  his  name  and  adopting  as  pseudonym  that  of 
the  leader  of  the  Kxodus  is  only  equalled  by  the  way  in  which  he 
introduces  the  subject  of  prophecy  in  his  work,  as  incidental  to  a  law 
regubting  magical  arts.  But  why  not  a  priest,  possibly  Hilkiah 
himself,  who  first  introduces  our  code  to  the  attention  of  his  king? 
Critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves  whether  the  coile 
is  of  priestly  or  prophetic  origin  ;  it  is  too  little  pronounceil  in  either 
direction.  IViestly,  in  any  decisive  features,  it  is  far  enough  from 
being  ;  <iuite  the  reverse,  if  its  uniform  point  of  view  be  taken  account 
of.  The  point  of  view  from  beginning  to  end  is  conspicuously  that  of 
a  tender  father  of  his  jKople,  emphatically  Mosaic,  in  short,  and 
nothing  else.  And  that  it  is  genuine,  and  not  assumed  for  effect,  the 
latest  results  of  biblical  archeolo^v  unite  with  the  best  results  of 
literar)'  criticism  in  strongly  confirming.* 


^  The  reasoning  employed  in  this  paper,  to  show  that  the  inilci">enilcnl  legis- 
lation of  Deuteronomy  is  Mosaic,  bears  with  equal  fv»rce  against  the  theory  ih.it  it 
has  undergone  any  special  revision,  in  a  period  su*>seiiuent  to  Moses.  There  is 
neither  in  form,  spirit,  or  language,  any  valid  evidence  whatever  of  any  such 
re\ision  in  the  series  of  laws  we  have  passed  under  review. 
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Recent  Discussions  of  Romans  ix.  5. 


BY  PROF.  EZRA  ABBOT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  the  articles  on  Rom.  ix.  5,  in  the  Jour- 
nal oi.owx  Society  for  1881,  there  have  been  several  discussions 
of  the  passage  which  seem  worthy  of  notice,  especially  as  in  some  of 
them  those  articles  have  been  quoted  with  approval  or  criticised.  The 
venerable  pastor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Geneva,  Ilugues  Oltramare,  has  a  long  and  able  note  upon  it  in  his 
recent  elaborate  and  valuable  Commentaire  sur  PEptfre  aux  Romains 
(2  vols.,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1881-82).  He  adopts  the  doxological 
construction,  placing  a  period  after  a-dpKa,  In  England,  the  marginal 
note  of  the  Revisers  appears  to  have  given  great  offence  in  certain 
quarters.  "  I  must  press  upon  every  reader,*'  says  Canon  Cook,  "the 
duty — I  use  the  word  'duty*  emphatically — of  reading  the  admirable 
note. of  Dr.  Gifibrd  [on  this  passage]  in  the  '  Speaker's  Commentary.' 
I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  credible,  in  face  of  the  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  arguments  there  urged,  that  English  divines  would 
venture  to  have  given  their  sanction  to  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
and  indefensible  innovations  of  rationalistic  criticism."  {The Reinsed 
Version  of  the  first  three  Gospels^  Lond.,  1882,  p.  167,  note.)  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  "the  very  painful  and  offensive  note  on  Romans 
ix.  5,  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version"  {ibid,y  p.  194). 

It  appears  that  Canon  Cook  sent  a  challenge  to  Canon  Kennedy, 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  1:^..yniversity  of  Cambridge,  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  GifTord,  and  that  this  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  first  pamphlet  to  be  noticed,  the  title  of  whicli  is  given  below.^ 
Dr.  Gifford  replied  to  Professor  Kennedy  in  a  pamphlet  of  66  pages,^ 

*  The  Divinity  of  Christ.  A  Sermon  preached  on  Christmas  Day,  1SS2,  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  an  Appendix  on  Rom.  ix.  5,  and  Titus  ii.  13. 
By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.  .  .  .  Printed  by  desire  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
Cambridge,  also  London,  1883.     8°.     pp.  vii,  32. 

'  .  .  .  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  ...  in  reply  to 
Criticisms  on  the  Interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  in  "The  Speaker's  Comnientan-." 
By  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  D.D.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  also  London,  1883.  8*^. 
pp.  66. 
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^id  Professor  Kennedy  rejoined  in  a  pamphlet  of  72  pages,  entitled 
Pauline  Chris toiogy.  Part  I.*  We  shall  probably  have  in  due  time  a 
surrejoinder  by  Dr.  Gifford,  and  Part  II.  of  Professor  Kennedy's 
Pauline  Christology, 

Professor  Kennedy  translates  the  last  part  of  Rom.  ix.  5  as  follows  : 
*'  And  of  whom  is  the  Christ  as  concerning  flesh.  He  who  is  over  all 
is  God,  worthy  to  be  praised  for  ever.  Amen."  (Sermon,  etc.,  p.  19.) 
As  was  remarked  in  omx  Journal  for  1881,  pp.  99,  132,  there  is  no 
grammatical  difficulty  in  this  construction.  But  I  cannot  adopt  the 
view  which  Professor  Kennedy  takes  of  the  passage.  He  regards 
the  last  part  of  Rom.  ix.  5  as  added  by  St.  Paul  "  to  win  the  ear  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Jews  by  declaring  his  adherence  to  doc- 
trines which  they  prized,  a  Jewish  Messiah,  and  one  supreme  God 
worthy  to  be  praised  for  ever."  {Sermon^  P*  21 ;  comp.  pp.  20,  25, 
and  Pauline  Christology,  I.,  p.  61.) 

My  objections  to  this  view  are,  (i)  that  there  was  no  need  of 
Paul's  declaring  his  adherence  to  doctrines  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  Christian  of  that  day  was  ever  charged  with  questioning,  the 
Jewish  origin  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  unity  of  God ;  and  (2)  that 
the  last  clause  of  verse  5,  according  to  Dr.  Kennedy's  construc- 
tion, is  not  a  direct  affirmation  of  monotheism  in  distinction  from 
polytheism,  though  monotheism  is  implied  in  the  language. 

Were  Professor  Kennedy's  construction  of  the  passage  to  be  adopted, 
I  should  rather  regard  the  o  ^v  cVi  iravriov  as  having  reference  to  God's 
providential  government  of  the  universe,  and  especially  to  his  provi- 
dential dealings  with  the  Jews,  in  the  revelations  and  privileges  granted 
them  with  a  view  to  the  grand  consummation  of  them  all  in  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  a  new,  spiritual  dispensation,  embrac- 
ing all  men  upon  equal  terms.  The  Hiv,  in  this  connection,  may  in- 
clude the  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  we  might  paraphrase  as 
follows,  supplying  what  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  mind  of -the  Apostle  :  "  He  who  is  over  all,"  He  who  has  presided 
over  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  bestowed  upon  it  its 
glorious  privileges  ;  He  whose  hand  is  in  all  that  is  now  taking  place, 
who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  out  of 
the  temporary  blindness  and  disobedience  of  the  Jews ;  He  whose 
promises  will  not  fail,  who  has  not  cast  off  his  people,  and  who  will 


1  Paulina  C/irisfo/o;,y,  Part  I.  Examination  of  Romans  ix.  5,  being  a  Re- 
joinder to  the  Rev,  Dr.  GitTonl's  Reply.  I5y  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D. 
Cambridge,  etc.,  1883.     8*^.     pp.  72. 
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finally  make  all  things  redound  to  the  glory  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, "  is  God,  blessed  for  ever.     Amen." 

But  with  this  understanding  of  the  bearing  of  the  6  i}v  iwl  -n-dvTun'y 
it  seems  more  natural  to  regard  the  enumeration  of  the  distinctive 
privileges  of  the  Jews  as  ending  with  i$  wv  o  xp^orros  to  Kara  a-dpKa, 
and  to  take  the  last  clause  as  a  doxology,  prompted  by  the  same  view 
of  the  all-comprehending,  beneficent  providence  of  God,  and  the 
same  devout  and  grateful  feeling,  which  inspired  the  doxology  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  chapter. 

Professor  Kennedy  is  a  devout  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  deity  of  Christ ;  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  con- 
scientiousness and  sturdy  honesty  which  lead  him,  in  the  pure  love  of 
truth,  to  defend  an  unpopular  view  of  this  mooted  passage.  He 
speaks  feelingly  of  "  that  mischievous  terrorism,  which,  like  carbonic 
dioxide  in  a  crowded  and  closed  room,  pervades  and  corrupts  with 
its  stifling  influence  our  British  theological  atmosphere."  "  Men,"  he 
says,  "  who  judge  of  this  verse  as  I  do,  and  who  publish  and  defend 
that  judgment  as  I  do,  know  that  they  have  to  encounter  the  open 
rage  of  a  few,  the  suppressed  displeasure  of  a  great  many,  and  the 
silence  of  masses,  who,  whatever  they  may  think  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  yet  for  various  private  reasons  consider  '  golden  silence '  the 
safe  course."     (Pauline  Chrisfo/ogy,  I.,  p.  3 ;  comp.  pp.  34,  38.) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis  or  criticism 
of  Professor  Kennedy's  pamphlets.  He  urges  powerfully  against  Dr. 
Gifford's  view  the  Pauline  usage  of  ^co?,  and  other  considerations  ; 
but  on  some  minor  points  takes  positions  which  seem  to  me  untenable, 
and  exposes  himself  to  the  keen  criticism  of  his  antagonist,  who  is 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  any  incautious  expression.  In  the 
Pauline  Christologyj  I.,  pp.  22,  23,  he  presents,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  an  extraordinary  view  of  the  cause  of  Paul's  grief  expressed 
in  Rom.  ix.  2,  3,  but  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  it.  He  also  takes  an 
indefensible  position  {ibid,^  pp.  26,  32)  in  regard  to  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  draws,  I  conceive,  an  inference  altogether  false  (pp.  28, 
29)  from  the  passages  in  Origen  against  Celsus  viii.  12  and  72.  The 
former  of  these  will  be  discussed  hereafter  in  reply  to  Dr.  GifTord  ;  in 
the  latter  we  have  the  expression  ro\}  lirX  Tram  Aoyou  ical  ^cor,  where 
the  IttX  TTuo-i  belongs  only  to  Aoyov,  not  to  B^ov  also,  as  Professor  Ken- 
nedy seems  to  understand  it ;  comp.  Cont,  Cels,  v.  4,  rov  .  .  .  Ifixj/v- 
)(ov  \6ynv  Koi  Ocov,  Christ,  according  to  Origen,  is  6  iTrl  iraa-L  jcrpir*?, 
and  6  cVl  Trao-t  A.oyos,  but  not  6  iirl  Tarn  Ocas,  which  is,  as  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy elsewhere   observes,  "  the   Father's   express   title,  applied   by 
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Origen  to  the  supreme  God  nearly  lOo  times."   {^Pauline  Christology, 
I.,  p.  27.) 

Professor  Oltramare  had  not  seen  the  articles  in  our  Journal,  but 
replies  effectively  on  many  points  to  tlie  arguments  of  Godet  and  Dr. 
Gifford.  I  only  note  here  that  Oltramare,  Dr.  Gifford,  and  Professor 
Kennedy  agree  in  taking  o  xp'«"'<'5,  in  v.  5,  not  as  a  proper  name, 
"Christ,"  but  in  the  sense  of  "the  Christ,"  "the  Messiah,"  which  the 
definite  article  suggests  and  the  context  recjuires,  or  at  least  flavors. 

Dr.  Gifford's  pamphlet  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Kennedy,  but  he  bestows  some  criticisms  on  my  paper  in  \\\ft  Journul 
for  1 88 1,  of  which  it  seems  to  me  well  to  take  notice.  I  regret  to  say 
that  he  also  makes  some  complaints,  which  I  must  also  consider. 

He  complains,  first  {Letter,  p.  27),  that  in  quoting  a  sentence  of 
his  {Journal,  p.  91),  I  have  omitted  altogether  the  first  part,  in  which 
the  cause  of  Paul's  anguish  is  said  to  l>e  "  the  fall  of  his  brethren." 

I  omitted  it  simply  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  I  had  already  assumed 
this  as  the  cause  of  his  grief  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  {Jour- 
na/,  p.  9 1 ) .  I  had  expressly  mentioned  it  as  such,  twice,  on  the  very 
page  (p.  91)  containing  my  quotation  from  Dr.  Gifford ;  it  was  im- 
plied in  the  clause  "  whom  they  have  rejected,"  which  I  did  quote, 
and  it  was  a  point  about  which  there  was  no  dispute.  Every  reader 
would  take  it  for  granted  that  when  Paul's  anguish  was  spoken  of,  it 
was  his  anguish  on  that  account.  Under  these  circumstances  I  fail  to 
perceive  how  my  omission  of  a  part  of  Dr.  Gifford's  sentence,  in  which 
I  had  nothing  to  criticise,  has  given  him  any  reasonable  ground  of 
com[)laint. 

Here  I  ol)serve  that  Dr.  Gifford  passes  over  without  notice  the  first 
point  of  my  criticism  of  his  sentence  {Journal,  pp.  91,  92).  I  still 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

Dr.  Gifford  next  complains  that  after  having  once  quoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence  fully,  I  proceed  to  criticise  it,  omitting  in  my 
second  (Quotation  the  words  "  whom  they  had  rejected."  I  omitted 
this  clause,  because,  having  been  just  quoted,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it ;  because  it  formed  no  part  of  the  particular  privilege  of  the 
Jews  of  which  Dr.  Gifford  was  si)eaking,  the  climax  of  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  words  "  the  Divine  Saviour  "  ;  and  because  its  omission 
was  likely  to  make  the  point  of  my  criticism  strike  the  reader  somewhat 
more  fon  ibly.  I'liat  I  have  done  Dr.  Gifford  no  injustice  seems  to 
me  clear  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  sentence  quoted,  "  his  anguish  was 
deepened  [not  caused]  most  of  all  by  the  fact  that  their  race  gave 
birth  to  the  Divine  Saviour,"  the  phrase  "  his  anguish  "  can  only  mean 
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"  his  anguish  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  the  great 
majority  of  his  countrymen."  This  is  also  clearly  implied  in  the  first 
words  of  my  criticism,  "  Paul's  grief  for  his  unbelieving  countrymen, 
then."  Not  a  word  of  my  criticism,  which  Dr.  GifTord  seems  to  mis- 
understand, would  be  affected  in  the  least  by  the  insertion  of  the 
omitted  clause. 

Two  typographical  errors  in  Dr.  Gifford's  pamphlet  give  a  false 
color  to  his  complaint.  He  calls  on  the  reader  to  "  observe  the  note 
of  admiration  in  place  of  the  all-important  words  '  whom  they  had  re- 
jected.* "  It  stands  inside  of  the  quotation-marks  in  the  sentence  as 
he  gives  it,  as  if  I  had  ascribed  it  to  /«>/,  but  outside  in  the  sentence 
as  printed  in  the  Journal,  Again,  in  quoting  his  own  sentence  from 
the  Commentary  on  Romans,  he  omits  the  comma  before  "whom 
they  have  rejected,"  thus  making  the  relative  clause  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  aggravating  my  supposed  offence  in  omit- 
ting it. 

In  commenting  on  Dr.  Gifford's  assertion  that  "  Paul's  anguish  was 
deepened  most  of  all  by  the  thought  that  their  race  gave  birth  to  the 
Divine  Saviour,  whom  they  have  rejected,"  I  had  exclaimed,  "  Paul's 
grief  for  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  then,  had  extinguished  his  grati- 
tude for  the  inestimable  blessings  which  he  personally  owed  to  Christ ; 
it  had  extinguished  his  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  the  God  who  rules 
over  all  had  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !  *'  {Journaiy 
p.  92.) 

Dr.  Gifford  remarks,  "Another  note  of  admiration  at  Paul's  in- 
gratitude, a  pure  invention  of  Professor  Abbot."     {Letfer,  p.  28.) 

My  critic  appears  to  misunderstand  me.  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if, 
through  my  unskilful  use  of  irony  of  which  Dr.  Gifford  speaks,  any 
other  reader  has  failed  to  perceive  that  my  note  of  admiration  is  an 
expression  of  wonder  that  in  his  reference  to  the  Jewish  birth  of  the 
Messiah  as  deepening  Paul's  grief  at  the  unbelief  of  his  countrymen, 
and  in  his  whole  argument  against  a  doxology.  Dr.  Gifford  ignores  the 
fact  that  THE  ADVENT  OF  Christ,  necessarily  suggested  by  the  words 
Kol  i$  wy  o  ;(pto-Tos  to  Kara  crdpKa,  was  to  the  Apostle  a  cause  of  joy 
and  gratitude  immensely  out-weighing  all  temporary  occasions  of  grief, 
and  might  well  prompt  an  outburst  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God. 
That  the  very  language  he  uses  did  not  suggest  this  is  a  marvel.  He 
does  not  meet  at  all  the  point  of  my  objection  to  liis  view. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not,  with  many  commentators,  regard 
the  doxology  here  as  simply  or  mainly  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  distinctive  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  still 
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less  for  the  particular  fact  that,  as  Dr.  Gifford  expresses  it  (p.  30,  and 
note  in  his  Commentary),  "Christ  was  born  a  Jew."     That  gratitude, 
xiot  sorrow,  was  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
in  view  of  these  privileges  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  these  particular  occa- 
sions for  thankfulness  were  lost,  I  conceive,  in  the  thought  of  the  actual 
iidvent  of  Christ,  incomparably  the  greatest  and  most  joyful  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  most  glorious  expression  of  God's  love 
and  mercy  to  man,  for  which  eternal  gratitude  was  due.    It  was  this  which 
prompted  the  song  of  the  angels,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  and 
which  prompted  here  the  doxology  which  so  fitly  closes  the  Apostle's 
grand  historic  survey  of  those  privileges  of  his  people,  which  were  the 
providential  preparation  for  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  particularly  Dr.  Giiford's  arguments  and 
Criticisms. 

Jewish  Privileges^  and  Connection  of  Thoughts  in 

Rom,  ix.   1-5. 

Dr.  Gifford  assumes  that  the  Apostle,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
privileges  which  God  had  bestowed  on  his  nation,  names  them  only 
as  reasons  for  the  deepening  of  his  grief  for  the  fall  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  thus  finds  in  vv.  1-5  of  the  chapter  one  unbroken  strain  of  lamenta- 
tion, leaving  no  room  for  a  doxology. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  what  was  prob- 
ably in  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  that  there  are  other  aspects  of  these 
privileges,  which  the  way  in  which  they  are  mentioned  would  more 
naturally  suggest  to  the  reader,  and  under  which  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  Apostle  viewed  them  here.  As  I  have  elsewhere  observed, 
the  manner  in  which  he  recites  them  is  not  that  of  one  touching  upon 
a  subject  on  which  it  is  painful  to  dwell.  To  say  nothing  here  of  the 
omvc?,  observe  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  the  ^v  and  the  kqi.  Let 
us  consider  some  of  these  other  aspects. 

(i)  The  privileges  of  the  Jews  which  the  Apostle  recounts  were 
the  glory  of  their  nation,  distinguishing  it  above  all  ti>e  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  This  detailed  enumeration  of  them,  so  evidently  appre- 
ciative, was  adapted  to  gratify  and  conciliate  his  Jewish  readers,  and 
to  assure  them  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affection  for  his  countrymen.  It 
was  also  adapted  to  take  down  the  conceit  of  his  Gentile  readers,  who 
were  prone  to  despise  the  Hebrew  race. 

(2)  These  privileges  had  been  the  source  of  inestimable  blessings 
to  the  Israelites  in  the  course  of  their  long  history,  (See  Rom.  iii. 
I,  2.)  Through  them  the  worship  of  one  God,  who  rewarded  righteous- 
ness and  punished  iniquity,  was  preserved  in  their  nation. 
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(3)  They  were  parts  of  a  great  providential  plan  which  was  to  find 
and  had  found  its  consummation  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  "  the 
unspeakable  gift "  of  God's  love  and  mercy. 

(4)  They  were  tokens  of  the  Divine  favor  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation, 
and  especially  to  their  pious  ancestors,  which  gave  assurance  to  Paul 
that  God  would  not  cast  off  his  people,  whom  he  had  chosen ;  that 
they  were  still  "beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake" ;  that  the  present  un- 
happy state  of  things  was  only  temporary,  and  that,  finally,  all  Israel 
should  be  saved. 

The  first  three  aspects  of  these  privileges  are  obvious,  and  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader  of  the  Epistle  ;  the  fourth 
we  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  to  have  been  also  in  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle.     (See  the  eleventh  chapter.) 

Here  I  must  express  my  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gif- 
ford  has  treated  my  quotations  from  the  eleventh  chapter  in  reference 
to  this  last-mentioned  aspect  of  the  Jewish  privileges.  {Le//er,  p. 
26  f.)  He  omits  entirely  my  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  I 
introduce  them  {Journal,  p.  92),  though  this  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  "this  view"  in  the  first 
sentence  which  he  quotes  from  me  ;  and  then,  wholly  without  ground, 
represents  me  as  teaching  two  things:  (i)  "that  as  we  read  the 
simple  enumeration  of  Jewish  privileges  in  vv.  3,  4  [he  means  w. 
4>  5]»  we  are  not  to  connect  it,  as  is  most  natural,  with  the  preceding 
context."  How  can  he  say  this,  when  in  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  {Journal,  pp.  88  f.,  91,  2d  paragr.,  104,  105),  I  have  taken 
particular  pains  to  point  out  the  connection  of  thought,  and  to  show 
that  my  view  of  vv.  4,  5  agrees  with  the  context?  (2)  That  "  in  order 
to  understand  the  Apostle's  meaning  at  this  point,  we  must  anticipate 
by  an  effort  of  our  own  imagination  all  the  long-sustained  argument 
.  .  .  and  the  far-reaching  i)rophetic  hopes  which  make  up  the  three 
following  chapters."  If  Dr.  GifTord  had  not  omitted  the  sentences  in 
which  I  stated  my  purpose,  it  would  be  at  once  seen  that  I  did  not 
make  these  ciuc^xitions  to  show  what  the  reader  of  verses  4,  5  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  from  them  by  an  effort  of  his  own  imagination,  but 
what  the  Apostle^  together  with  other  things  more  obvious  to  the 
reader,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote.  When  a  person  treats  at  length  of  a  subject  on  which  he  must 
have  meditated  often  and  long,  meeting  objections  which  he  must  have 
been  frequently  called  upon  to  answer,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
suppose  that  what  he  actually  says  may  afford  some  indication  of  what 
was  in  his  mind  when  he  began  to  write. 
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I  admit  that  the  privileges  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  as  a  nation  may 
Ije  regarded  as  having  incidentally  aggravated  the  sin  and  the  shame 
of  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah ;  that  the  contemplation  of  them 
under  that  aspect  would  have  deepened  in  some  measure  the  Apostle's 
^ef ;  and  that  it  is  possible,  though  I  see  nothing  which  directly 
proves  it,  that  he  viewed  them  under  this  aspect  here.  Dr.  Gifford's 
error,  I  conceive,  lies  in  ignoring  the  other  obvious  aspects,  under 
which  they  could  be  only  regarded  as  occasions  of  thankfulness ;  and 
in  not  recognizing  the  well-known  psychological  fact  that  the  same  ob- 
ject of  thought  often  excites  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the 
most  rapid  succession,  mingled  emotions  of  grief  and  joy  and  grati- 
tude. One  knows  little  of  the  deeper  experiences  of  life  who  has  not 
felt  this.  That  this  should  be  tnie  here  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle 
who  describes  himself  as  "  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing " ;  who 
exhorts  his  Christian  brethren  to  "  rejoice  evermore,"  and  to  "  give 
thanks  ahvays  for  all  things  to  God,  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  cannot  be  regarded  as  strange  or  unnatural. 

There  is  no  incongruity  between  sorrow  for  the  misuse  of  a  great 
privilege,  whether  by  ourselves  or  by  others,  and  devout  thankfulness 
to  God  for  its  bestowal.  In  a  i)ious  mind,  these  feelings  would  nat- 
urally co-exist.  Take,  for  example,  the  privilege  of  having  been  born 
and  educated  in  a  Christian  land,  so  sadly  abused  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  enjoy  it. 

I  may  note  here  another  fallacy  which  appears  to  me  to  lurk  in  the 
language  Dr.  (lifford  uses  respecting  the  Jewish  privileges.  He  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  them  as  *'lost  '*  (pp.  30,  34,  35),  inferring  that  the 
remembrance  of  them  can  only  deepen  the  Apostle's  grief.  But  these 
privileges  were  distinctions  and  glories  of  the  Jewish  people,  which 
from  their  very  nature  could  not  be  lost.  They,  and  the  blessings  of 
"which  they  had  been  the  source,  were  facts  of  history'.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  imbelicving  Jews,  though  abused,  or  not  taken  advantage 
of,  they  were  not,  properly  speaking,  **  lost."  The  privileges  them- 
selves remained  unchanged,  a  permanent  subject  of  thankfulness  to 
God.  In  Dr.  GifTord's  assumption  that  verses  4  and  5  are  only  a 
wail  of  lamentation,  ho  ignores  these  obvious  considerations. 

I  will  here  state  briefly  my  view  of  the  connection  of  thought  be- 
tween vv.  4,  5  of  the  ninth  chapter,  and  what  ])recedes. 

In  vv.  1-5  the  pnqiose  of  the  Apostle  was  to  conciliate  his  Jewish- 
Christian  readers,  and  indirectly,  the  unbelieving  Jews,*  by  assuring 


^  Though  the  Kpistlc  tu  the  Romans  was  not  addrcs-^cd  to  unbelieving  Jews, 
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them  of  his  strong  affection*  for  his  people,  and  his  appreciation  of 
their  privileges.^  His  affection  is  shown  (i)  by  his  deep  sorrow  for 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  (vcr.  2)  ;  and  (2)  by  his  readiness  to  make 
any  sacrifice,  even  that  of  his  own  salvation,  were  such  a  thing  possi- 
ble, if  thereby  he  might  bring  them  to  Christ.  His  appreciation  of 
their  privileges  is  indicated  by  the  detailed  manner  in  which  they  are 
enumerated,  and  is  distinctly  expressed  by  the  oinvcs  cwrtv  'Icrpai;- 
Acirat  and  what  follows.  The  otTiv€s  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  because 
he  belongs  to  the  same  nation  with  the  Jews  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  for  them ;  but  because  their  nation  is  suc/i  a  nation, 
distinguished  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  3  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  God,  whose  whole  history  had  been  glorified  by  extraordinarj' 
marks  of  the  Divine  favor,  a  nation  to  which  he  is  proud  and  thankful 
to  belong.  The  oltlv€^  intioduces  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
his  (Ti;yycv€t5  Kara.  (rdpKa.  They  are  not  merely  fellow-countrymen, 
they  are  Israelites  ;  and  as  Philippi  remarks,  "  In  dem  Namen 
Israelii  lag  die  ganze  Wiirdc  des  Volkes  beschlossen."  So  far  as  the 
word  oLTLve^  indicates  a  causal  relation,  it  strengthens  the  reason  for  the 
affirmation  which  immediately  precedes  (not  directly  that  in  ver.  2,  to 
which  Dr.  Gifford  refers  it) ;  it  serves,  as  Tholuck  remarks,  "  zur  Be- 
griindung  eines  solchen  Grades  aufopfernder  Liebe."  Dr.  Gifford*s 
assumption  that  the  memory  of  these  privileges  only  deepened  the 
Apostle's  grief  is  not  proved  by  the  otrtvc?,  and  really  rests  on  no 
evidence. 

So  much  for  the  connection  of  vv.  4,  5  with  what  precedes ;  how 
naturally  the  doxology  at  the  end  was  suggested,  and  the  reason  for 


one  object  of  it  was  to  meet,  and  to  enable  its  readers  to  meet,  objections  which 
the  unbelieving  Jews  urged  against  Christianity,  and  which  many  Jewish  Christians 
urged  against  Paul's  view  of  it.  The  strength  of  the  prejudice  against  himself 
personally  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  to  encounter,  is  shown  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  asseveration  in  ver.  i. 

1  So  Theophylact,  on  vv.  l ,  2 :  —  MtXAf £  TTfjoiui*  dei^ai^  bri  oh  Trdvrcf  oi  i^ 
W.3paa^  Gnkpfia  avrov  elcri.  Kai  iva  fir/  rJw^y  Kar  tixTraOetav  ravra  Xtyeiv,  7rpi)?.nU' 
jSdvet,  KOI  7.kyEi  Tzepil  rciv  *E,3paiui'  ra  xp^lf^Torepa,  r//v  vrrdvoiav  rabrffv  avaipciv,  Koi 
hfio/oyei  uvrovq  v'7zep^a'k7.6vT(jq  (jn/slv.  And  on  vv.  4,  5  :  —  'E;r<wveZ  rovrovc  evravfkt 
Kal  fieya/AVCi,  Iva,  uTzep  i^jp',  fit/  rJof 9  kot*  lUTrddttav  ?J:yt'tv.  'Kpipa  6e  Kat  ero/wV- 
rerai,  art  6  fuv  Otoq  ^;3ov?.eTo  avroix  auf^/vat  k.t.Tl.  So  also,  in  the  main,  Theodoret, 
Calvin,  Locke,  and  especially  Flacius  Illyricus,  whose  notes  on  w.  I,  3,  and  4 
are  very  much  to  the  point.  Dr.  Hodge  has  stated  his  view  of  the  Apostle's  pur- 
pose in  almost  the  same  language  as  I  have  used  above.  (See  yourmi/,  p.  91, 
note;  see  also  Dr.  Dwight,  «^/</.,  p.  41.) 
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the  position  of  cvAoyi/ro?,  are  pointed  out  on  pp.  88  f.,  90  ff.,  and 
104  f.  o(  the /ourna/y  and  1  need  not  repeat  what  is  there  said. 

r       If 

o  cov. 

In  Dr.  Gifford's  remarks  on  6  <ov  (p.  46),  he  speaks  of  my  "  gratuitous 
assumption  that  6  wv,  in  this  passage,  *  admits  of  being  regarded  as  the 
subject  of  an  independent  sentence,* "  and  affiniis  that  this  "  is  simply .  . . 
begging  the  whole  question  in  dispute."  It  is  so  if  "  admits  of  being 
regarded  "  is  synonymous  with  "  mus/  be  regarded  "  ;  not  otherwise. 
That  o  (Sv,  grammatically  considered  (and  it  is  of  this  point  that  I  was 
speaking),  may  either  refer  to  the  preceding  6  xp^a-rik,  or  introduce 
an  independent  sentence,  is  simply  a  thing  plain  on  the  face  of  the 
passage.  If  Dr.  Gifford  denies  this,  he  not  only  contradicts  the  au- 
thorities he  cites,  who  only  contend  that  it  is  more  naturally  connected 
with  what  goes  before,  but  virtually  charges  such  scholars  as  Winer, 
Fritzsche,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Van  Hcngcl,  Professor  Campbell,  Professor 
Kennedy,  Professor  Jowett,  Dr.  Hort,  Lachmann,  and  Kuenen  and 
Cobet,  with  ignorance  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language 
in  the  construction  which  they  have  actually  given  the  passage. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Dwight,  who  admits  that  the  construction  of  this 
passage  is  ambiguous,  but  makes  a  statement  about  "  cases  similar  to 
that  which  is  here  presented,"  I  remark  that  no  similar  case  of  am- 
biguity from  the  use  of  the  participle  with  the  article  has  ever,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  pointed  out,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  comparing 
this  passage  with  a  similar  one.  Dr.  GifTord  seems  to  argue  from  this 
(p.  46)  that  there  is  no  ambiguity  here.  But  I  fail  to  perceive  any 
coherence  in  his  reasoning.  He  "  concludes  '*  that  St.  Paul  "  could  not 
possibly  have  intended  his  words  to  bear  '*  an  ambiguous  construction 
"  in  a  passage  of  the  highest  doctrinal  imi)ortance."  Certainly.  No 
writer,  whose  object  is  to  express  and  not  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  ///- 
teniionally  uses  ambiguous  language.  I^ut  how  does  this  prove  that 
the  language  here  is  not  actually  ambiguous?  The  fact  that  it  is  so 
is  plain  ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that,  had  the  Apostle  intended  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  conveyed  by  Dr.  Giflbrd's  construction,  all  am- 
biguity would  have  been  prevented  by  using  05  cWtv  instead  of  6  w. 

If  Dr.  Giflbrd's  proposition, "  The  reference  of  o  oi'  not  ambiguous  " 
(P*  45  )>  denies  a  grammatical  ambiguity  here,  it  denies,  as  I  have 
said,  what  is  plain  on  the  face  of  the  passage,  and  what  is  generally, 
if  not  universally,  admitted  by  competent  scholars ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceding  the  grammatical  possibility  of  two  different  construc- 
tions of  6  (5i/  here,  he  affirms  that  there  is  no  real  ambiguity,  because 
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he  ilcoms  the  one  he  aiUjpts  the  only  one  tenable,  he  simply  be| 
whole  question. 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  (iilTorcl  observes,  tluit   in  the  cases  in  the 
Testament   in  which  o  u.'  introduces  an  independent  senteno 
othiT  construction  is  grammatically  possible.     IJut  it  is  equally 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  cases  in  which  o  wr  refers  to  a  prec< 
subject,  no  other  construction  is  grammatically  possible.     It  fo 
that  the  examples  of  the  use  of  o  <";'  in  the  New  Testament  d( 
help  us  to  decide  which  of  the  two  possible  constructions  is  the 
probable  here.     There  are  no  *' cases  similar  to  that  which  is 
presented."     Dr.  Giiford's  claim  that  2  Cor.  xi.  31  is  similar  w 
examined  presently. 

On  what  ground,  then,  is  it  alTirmed  that  the  construction  v 
refers  o  ur.'  to  o  x/^arro;  is  "  easier  "  here  than  that  which  makes  i 
subject  of  an  independent  sentence?    There  is  not  the  slightest  \j^ 
maiical  dilTiculty  in  either.     Nor  is  there  the  slightest  difficulty  i: 
latter  construction,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  verb  is  not  r  \/ 
In  the  case  of  a  doxology,  which  the  Wfiyv  naturally  sul::: 
ellipsis  of  crm  or  ctry,  when  cvXoyijro^  is  employed,  is  thi.- 
usage ;   nor  is  there  any  grammatical  difficulty  in  the  ( 
adopted  by  Professor  Kennedy. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  many,  as  by  Dr.  Gifturi! 
that  the  construction  of  the  o  djr,  for  which  he  contcr 
*•  usual"  one,  and,  therefore,  more  easy  and  natui 
amples  which  I  have  cited  of  the  other  construe : 
assertion,  and  also  show  that,  in  general,  the  const i 
cii^lewilh  the  article  in  the  nominative  case,  as  tl: 
pendent  sentence,  is  much  more  common  in  th». 
that  which  refers  it  to  a  substantive  precedin 

P-  97) 

In  one  respect,  and  one  only,  so  far  as  I  < 

which  refers  o  iav  to  o  xfiurrtk  may  be  rcp.r 

It  is  the  one  which  naturally  presents  itsel' 

has  this  advantage  only  for  a  moment  ; 

perceives  at  once  that  o  wr  may  intro(l'.:= 

and  the  Wfijy  suggests  a  doxology.      I 

separation  of  o  o)v  from  o  x/^toro?  by  t-' 

l^ause  after  mipKa,  might  at  once  sugL.i 

*•'  he  who  is  ")  mav  introduce  a  new  - 

sjbility,  as  soon  as  it  is  i)erceived  tha^ 

cally  of  two  constructions,  the  quest!" 
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^^"^ot  depend  at  all  on  the  fact  that  the  one  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
«3L  moment  before  the  other,  but  must  be  determined  by  weigiiing  all 
tlie  considerations  which  bear  on  the  subject.     One  of  these  con- 
siderations, second  to  no  other  in  importance,  is  Paul's  use  of  lan- 
guage.    In  the  eight  preceding  chapters  of  the  Epistle  the  Apostle 
lias  used  the  word  ^to?  as  a  proper  name,  designating  the  "  one  God, 
t.he  Father,"  about  eighty-seven  times,  and  has  nowhere  applied  it  to 
Christ.     Could  anything  then  be  more  natural  than  for  tli^  primitive 
reader  of  the  Epistle  to  adopt  the  construction  which  accords  with 
this  uniform  usage  of  the  writer? 

On  p.  48  Dr.  Gifford  claims  that  2  Cor.  xi.  31  is  "exactly  similar 
in  form  "  to  Rom.  ix.  5,  and,  therefore,  proves  "that  the  clause  6  t}v 
Itri  TrdvTdiv  k.t.\,  must,  according  to  Paul's  usage,  be  refened  to  the 
preceding  subject  6  xpwrro? " ;  and  he  again  speaks  of  the  "  exact 
correspondence  between  the  two  passages."  He  overlooks  two 
fundamental  differences:  (i)  that  in  2  Cor.  xi.  31  the  construction 
which  refers  the  o  wv  to  6  $w<s  k.t.X.  is  the  on\y  one />(>ss/lf/i: ;  and  (2) 
that  what  precedes  the  o  mv  does  not,  as  he  incorrectly  affirms,  form 
a  sentence  "  grammatically  complete,"  as  in  Rom.  ix.  5  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  an  essential  part  of  the  sentence,  the  object  of  the  transitive 
verb  olSev  (namely,  on  ov  i/r€i;8'»/xat) ,  is  separated  from  the  verb  which 
governs  it  by  the  clause  introduced  by  6  (Sv. 

Distinction  betivccn  Qw  and  Kvpio^, 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  d:o9  and  ki'/oio?,  which  Dr. 
Gifford  charges  me  with  having  "asserted  in  a  most  inaccurate  form" 
{Letter,  p.  12),  I  cannot  perceive  that  he  has  pointed  out  any  inac- 
curacy in  my  statement.  That  the  word  B€(k  in  general  expresses  a 
higher  dignity  than  Kt'pto?  seems  to  me  beyond  (luestion.  The  use  of 
Ki'pios  in  the  Septuagint  as  a  proper  name,  taking  the  ])lace  of  Jehovah 
on  account  of  a  Jewish  superstition  respecting  the  pronunciation  of 
the  teiragrammaton,  is  something  wholly  exceptional  and  peculiar. 
I  have  not,  however,  as  Dr.  Gifford  incorrectly  represents,  "sup- 
pressed all  reference  '*  to  this  very  frequent  use  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
occasional  use  in  the  New  Testament.  I  note  the  fact  that  "  it  is 
seldom  used  of  God  in  the  writings  of  Paul  except  in  quotations  from 
or  references  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  then  remark 
upon  its  two-fold  use  as  ai)plied  to  God  in  the  Septuagint.  (See 
Journal^  pp.  127,  128.)  That  as  a  title  of  Christ  it  does  not  stand 
for  Jehovah  is  fully  shown,  I  think,  by  Oemer  in  his  Biblisch-theolo- 
gisches    Wdrtcrhucli  der  Ncufcst,    GriicitiU,  3te  Aufl.,  p.  483  ff.,  or 
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Eng.  trans,,  ad  ed.,  p.  38a  if.  Tlie  argamenl  that  as  a  designation  of 
ClirisI  in  the  writings  of  Si.  Paul  it  is  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  because 
in  a  very  few  places  lie  applies  to  Christ  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  Kvpun  represents  Jehovah,  loses  all  its  apparent  force 
when  we  observe  the  extraordinary  freedom  with  which  Uc  adapts  Ihe 
language  of  ihe  Old  Testament  to  his  purpose  without  regard  10  its 
meaning  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  On  this  it  may  be 
enough  to- refer  to  Weiss,  ^iM  Theol.  of  ihe  N.  T.,  3d  ed.,  §  74. 
He  remarks :  "  Paul  docs  not  inquire  into  Ihe  original  meaning  of 
Old  Testament  expressions  ;  he  takes  them  in  the  sense  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  give  to  similar  expressions,  even  in  the  case  of  such 
terms  as  n-iWis,  Kupios,  fva.yyt>X^ttt^i  (Rom.  i.  17,  ix.  33,  x.  13, 
tS)-" 

In  the  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.cx.  i)  which  riirist  him- 
self has  quoted  (Matt.  xxii.  43-45  ;  Mark  xii.  35-37  ;  Luke  xx.  41-44) 
as  illiislraiing  the  meaning  of  m'/iias  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Messiah  (if  the  Psalm  refers  to  him)  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
Jehovah,  at  whose  right  hand  he  sits,  as  he  is  everywhere  else  in  the 
(])ld  Testament.'  This  very  passage  is  also  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
Peter  as  proving  that  "  God  hath  made  Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ." 
When  these  and  other  facts  are  adduced  to  show  that  the  terra 
•'  Lord  "  as  applied  to  Christ  \v\  the  New  Testament  does  not  stand 
for  Jehovah,  but  describes  the  dignity  and  dominion  conferred  u[>ou 
him  by  God.  Dr.  Gifford  simply  remarks  that  "  this  reasoning  has 
been  employed  again  and  again  in  the  Arian  and  Unitarian  contro- 
versies, and  again  and  again  refuted."  I  wonder  how  many  of  his 
readers  would  regard  this  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  my  quotations 
(if  he  had  given  tiiem)  from  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  or  are 
ready  to  assume,  with  St.  Jerome,  that  Dominalio  involves  DeHas. 
The  ."  refutations  "  to  which  Dr.  Gifford  refers,  "again  and  again" 
repcatetl,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  convincing  to  those  to  whom 
tiiey  were  addressed. 

Dr.  Gifford  refers  to  Wajerland,  Pearson,  and  Weiss.  Weiss  has 
already  been  sufficiently  answered  by  Weiss ;  see  above.  Waterland 
and  Pearson  cite  such  passages  as  Hosea  i.  7,  "  I  will  save  them  by 
Jehovah  their  God,  and  will  not  save  ihem  by  bow,  nor  by  sword,  nor 
by  battle,  nor  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen,"  as  proving  that  Jesus 
Chiist  is  called  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament.     (Pearson,  Expt's. 


'  See,  for  ex-irople,  Mitah  v.  4 ;  "  And  he  slinll  stand 
of  Jeliovnb,  in  Ihemajesly  of  Ihenanie  of  Jehovah,  uisGoD. 
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^^de  Crcciij  p.  217  f.,  Nichols's  ed.)  Pearson  cites  to  the  same 
P^'**~l>ose  Zech:  x.  12  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16)  ; 
"^^^^^l"!.  ii.  10,  and  other  passages.  Such  exegesis  might  perhaps  be 
P"*^^-X"cioned  in  the  time  of  Pearson  and  Waterland,  though  commenta- 
t"^s  like  Calvin,  Pocock,  Drusius,  Grotius,  and  Le  Clerc  had  rejected 
is  wild  interpretation;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  needs 
Tmal  refutation  at  the  present  day.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
-  GifTord  to  "  The  Speaker's  Commentary  **  on  the  passages  men- 
ed,  and  the  note  in  \.\iQ  Journal  ior  1881,  p.  124. 


ti 


^1 


OrigcH, 

r.  Gifford  still  appeals  to  Rufinus's  translation  of  Origen's  Com- 
"  ^mtary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  proving  that  Origen 
-^rtainly  "  interpreted  the  last  part  of  Rom.  ix.  5  as  he  does  {Leffer, 
^  32  ff.,  65).  His  positiveness  is  not  abated  by  the  circumstance 
^t  Rufmus  so  altered,  abridged,  and  interpolated  this  work  of 
"  igen,  that  for  the  most  part  we  have  no  means  of  determining  what 
Xongs  to  Origen  and  what  to  Rufinus,  and  that  his  friends  thought 
ought  to  claim  it  as  his  own.* 

Dr.  Gifford  gives  his  readers  no  hint  of  this  important  fact,  of  which 

could  not  have  been  ignorant,  and  for  which  I  had  cited  Matthaei, 

"^^depenning,  and  Rufinus  himself  (^Journal,  p.  135).     There  is  per- 

ps  no  higher  authority  in  Patrology  than  Cave,  who,  in  his  list  of 

rigen's  writings,  thus  describes  the  work  on  which  Dr.  Gifford  relies 

iih  so  much  confidence:     "///  Epistoliiin  aii  Romanos  Commen- 

riorum  tomi  20.  quos  pessima  fide  a  se  versos,  misere  interpolatos, 

'^^tnmcatos   et  ad   mediam  fere   partem    contracios   edidit    Rufinus, 

'^^rsione  sua  in  10.  tomos  distributa." — Hist,  Lit  s.i\  Origexes,  i., 

18  ed.  Oxon.  1 740.     Thomasius,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Origen,  was 

lore  prudent  in  his  use  of  authorities.     He  says  :  "  .\m  wenigsten 

r  wagte  ich  den  Commentar  zu  den  Romern   zu  beniitzen,  der 

^^ach  der  Peroratio  Rufiiii  in  exphinatioticm   Ori^enis   super  Epist. 

-^iiuii  ad  Rom,   Vol.  iv.    eine   giinzliche  Umgestaltung  durch   den 

Xjebersetzer  erfahren  zu  haben  schcint."     i^Origenes  (1837),  p.  90.) 

tven    Burton,  who  in  his  very  one-sided   Testimonies  of  the  Ante- 

'  "Adversus  banc  audaciam  excandescit  Krasnuis,  nee  immcrito  quidani  Rufi- 
num  ohjurgarunt,  queniadmodum  i|we  sil)i  ohjectum  fui-^se  ait  in  peroratione  sum 
translationis,  quod  suum  pt>tius  quam  CVijjcnis  nomen  hujus  operis  tiiulo  non 
inscri))sisset.  Ilincetiam  fit,  ut  vix  Origencm  in  Origcne  repciias,"  etc. —  LumjxT, 
I  Hit.  theoX.-crit.^  etc.     Pars  i\.  (1792),  p.  191. 
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Nicene  Fathers^  etc.,  quotes  largely  from  spurious  works  ascribed  to 
Hippolytus  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  without  giving  any  warning 
to  the  reader,  could  not  bring  himself  to  cite  Rufinus's  transformation 
of  Origen's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (See  Tesii- 
monies^  etc.,  2d  cd.,  p.  339.) 

Dr.  Gifford*s  citations  from  the  treatise  of  Origen  against  Celsus  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  answer  his  purpose.  He  quotes  passages  (  ConL 
Ccls.  i.  60,  66  \  ii.  9)  in  which  Origen  has  called  Christ  ^cos,  but  in 
the  last  one  adduced  (ii.  9)  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
Kara  rov  tQ)v  oXcdj/  Oeov  kol  Trarcpa,  as  De  la  Rue  remarks,  "  manifcstam 
continent  antithesin  ad  ista,  fieydXyjy  oin-a  Suvafuy  koI  0^6/,  ut  fatcr 
supra  filium  evchatur,^'  ^  What  is  wanted  is  to  show  that  Origen  has 
not  merely  given  Christ  the  appellation  6'€05,  "a  divine  being,"  in 
contradistinction  from  6  ^:os,  6  rZiv  oA.(oi/  ^co?,  6  cVl  ttuti  ^^os,  by  which 
titles  he  constantly  designates  the  Father,  but  that  he  has  called  him 
"  God  over  all,"  as  he  is  represented  as  making  St.  Paul  do  in  this 
so-called  translation  of  Rufmus.  It  is  the  Father  alone  who  in  the 
passages  cited  by  Dr.  Gilford  i^Cont.  Cc/s.  viii.  4,  12)  is  termed  6  i-l 
TTU'Ti  0:6i ;  in  viii.  14  of  the  same  treatise  Origen  emphatically  denies 
that  the  generality  of  Christians  regarded  the  Saviour  as  "the  God 
over  all "  ;  and  in  the  next  section  he  expressly  calls  him  "  inferior  " 
to  the  Father  (yTroSsiorcpos ),  as  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  him  as 
iXlTTO}v  TTpo?  Tov  TTaTcpti  and  hevTcp)^  Tov  Trarp'Ji  (De  Pnncip.  i.  3, 
§  5),  and  says  that  "he  is  excelled  by  the  Father  as  much  as  (or  even 
more  than)  he  and  the  Holy  Spirit  excel  other  beings,"  and  that  "in 
no  respect  does  he  compare  with  the  Father"  (ou  crvyKpLcTaL  Kar 
ovSkv  Tw  Trarpi,  ///  /oan.  tom.  xiii.  c.  25  ;  Opp.  iv.  235).  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  one  who  uses  such  language  as  this  applied  the 
last  clause  of  Rom.  ix.  5  to  Christ. 

1  De  la  Kuc  understands  the  Kara  to  denote  "  inferiorem  ordinem,"  and  savs  it 
is  often  so  ased.  I  doubt  this,  and  if  the  word  is  j^enuine,  should  rather  take  it  as 
meaning  "in  accordance  with  the  will  of,"  or  "by  the  will  of,"  nearly  as  in  the 
phrase  Kara  Onh'  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  antl  other  Cireck  authors.  But  it  seems  to  nie 
very  probable  that  the  true  reading  is  fitui;  comp.  Orig.  In  yoanttefu  tom.  i.  c. 
II,  Toi-  fit:ra  Tuv  TTurfpa  Tt'.n'  b/uv  Otur  '/.oyin'-  Justin  Mart.  .-l/o/.  i.  32,  //  Trpurtf 
divauir  /if  r«  tuv  -art pa  ttuvtuv  k(u  (WTorz/i-  (kov  (and  similarly  -■//><»/.  i.  12,  13; 
ii.  l})\  Euseb.  />«*  /.Vv/.  VVwo/.  i.  20,  p.  93  c,  Ki'fuoc  rt'oi'  u/u:-  per  a  rbi-  trr/ 
rrnrruv  Utov.  The  prepositions  naru  an<l  inTu  are  very  often  confounded  in  MSS. 
by  an  error  of  the  scribe,  the  abbreviations  for  the  two  words  being  similar. 
<Montfaucon,  I\ilac(\:;r.  Gracca,  p.  345;  Sabas,  Spccim.  l\ilai\'^r.y  Suppl.,  tabb. 
xi.,  xii.)  Sec  IJast  ad  (ircgor.  (orinlh.  ed.  Schaefer  (iSll),  pp.  69,  405,  825, 
and   Irmisch's   Ilerodian  iv.  163S,  who  gives  eight  examples.     Cobet  remarks: 
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In  the  passage  Cont  Ceis,  viii.  4,  I  perceive  no  ground  for  regard- 
ing  the  titles  tov  cin   irtixri  Owv  ruiv  Oz^Vy  and  Tov  Itti  Tract   Kvpiov  TOiV 

jcvptcoy,  as  denoting  equal  dignity.  The  latter,  high  as  it  is,  as  applied 
to  Christ,  is  far  from  proving  that  he  might  be  called  lin  wdvnov  ^cos. 
The  last  sentence  quoted  by  Dr.  Gilford  shows  the  distinction.  The 
purport  of  it  is  that  "  he  has  risen  to  the  God  over  all  who  worships 
Him  undividedly"  (this  is  said  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  the 
heathen,  distributed  among  many  gods),  "through  him  who  alone  leads 
men  to  God,  namely,  the  Son,  the  God-Logos  and  Wisdom,"  etc.  The 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  from  whom  he  has  derived  all  that 
makes  him  an  object  of  worship,  and  whose  image  he  is,  is  such, 
according  to  Origen,  that  the  relative  worship  paid  to  him  is  all 
ultimately  paid  to  the  God  over  all,  the  Father,  who  alone  is  the 
Supreme  Object  of  worship. 

Still  less,  if  possible,  is  the  quotation  from  Cont,  Ccls,  viii.  1 2  to  Dr. 

Gifford's  purpose.    It  teaches,  he  says,  "  that  Christ  is  to  be  worshipped 

as  being  One  with  the  Supreme  God."     "  One  "  in  what  sense?     Dr. 

Gifford  omits  the  words  that  immediately  follow,  in  which  Origen  cites 

Acts  iv.  32,  "And  the  multitude  of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and 

one  soul,"  as  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  I  and  the  Father 

are  one."  ^     A  little  further  on  Origen  says  :  "  We  worship,  then,  the 

Father  of  the  Truth,  and  the  Son,  who  is  the  Truth ;  -  two  distinct 

p>ersons,  but  one  in  agreement  of  thought,  and  in  harmony  of  feeling, 

cXnd  in   sameness  of  will,"  6vra  hvo  rrj  vTroarauret  Trpay/xaro,   tv  Be  rj 

^fjjovoiqL,  Kttt  T^  avfJLKfiiiiVLa^  kol  tjJ  Tttvronyrt  tov  /Joi;Ay//xara5 ;   SO  that  he 


••  Qui  codices  Graecos  triverunt  sciunt  Kara  et  firm  compendiosc  sic  scribi  ut  vix 
oculis  discerni  possint.  I'asslm  confundi  solcre  sciunt  omnes." —  I'ariae  Lcc- 
Hones,  in  Mnemosyne  vii.  391. 

Dr.  f iifford  may  i>refcr  Burton's  view,  who  says  (  Testimonies,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  p. 
293),  it  "can  only  mean  *  Cii.ul  after  the  pattern  of  the  Ciod  of  the  univer<^e.' "  It 
would  take  too  much  space  t«)  fjive  my  reasons  for  dilTering  from  him.  Martini 
says  (p.  175),  "  Kntweder  ist  es  s.  v.  a.  per  deum  [there  i»  some  mistake  here, 
perhaps  only  a  comma  omitted]  cuius  auctor  est  summus  deus^  oder  secundum 
voluntatem  summi  dei^  Mosheim  rentiers  it  luickst ;  R(issler,  nachi  Croml)ie 
and  Prof.  Kennetly,  ne.xt  to.  These  translations  rather  represent  ftiru,  hut  show 
what  the  translator.;  thon^^ht  the  context  to  re«iuire,  and  may  thus  he  regarded  as 
confirming  my  conjecture. 

^  So  in  his  Comm.  in  yoan.  torn.  xiii.  c.  34,  Opp.  iv.  245,  Origen  explains  John 
X.  30,  as  relating  to  the  unity  of  :.•///  between  the  Father  and  the  Stm. 

*  Comp.  Origen,  ///  J '(in.  torn.  ii.  c.  18,  Opp.  iv.  76**:  o  rrari/i)  Ti}r  a/j/Oeiar 
OetfC  ^/'£i(Ji'  iGTi  Kf.i  iii^(.>r}j  [wc  should  rcail,  j>erhai)s, // //]  <://j(hta:  "  the  (iod 
who  is  the  Father  of  the  Truth  is  more  and  greater  than  the  Truth." 
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who  has  seen  the  Son  .  .  .  has  seen  in  him,  who  is  ihe  image  of  God, 
God  himself."  ^ 

In  the  view  of  Origen,  the  moral  union  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  was  perfect,  so  that  the  worship  of  the  Son,  regarded  as  the  image 
of  the  Father,  reflecting  his  moral  perfections,  his  goodness  and  right- 
eousness and  truth,  is  virtually  the  worship  of  the  Father  himself ;  it 
terminates  in. him  as  its  ultimate  object.   (See  Cont,  Cels,\\\\,  13  ad  fin.) 

Origen's  ideas  respecting  the  worship  of  the  Son  appear  distinctly 
in  what  he  says  of  prayer.  In  his  treatise  on  Prayer,  he  teaches  that 
prayer,  properly  speaking,  is  "  perhaps  never  to  be  offered  to  any 
originated  being,  not  even  to  Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself  prayed  and  teaches  us  to 
pray."  (^De  Orat,  c.  15  ;  0pp.  i.  222.)  There  is  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose.  In  his  later  work  against  Celsus,  he  says  that  **  every 
supplication  and  prayer,  and  intercession,  and  thanksgiving  is  to  be 
sent  up  to  the  God  over  all,  through  the  High  Priest,  who  is  above 
all  angels,  the  living  Logos,  and  God.  But  wc  shall  also  supplicate 
the  Logos  himself,  and  make  requests  to  him,  and  give  thanks  and 
pray,  if  we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  prayer  properly  speaking 
and  prayer  in  a  looser  sense,  car  Svydtin^Oa  Karaxovitv  -nj^  Trcpi  Trpoaivx^f^ 
KVpio\€$La^  Koi  Kara;(/37ya"€u)?."  ( Cont,  Cels,  V.  4,  and  see  also  v.  5  ; 
0pp.  i.  580.)  Compare  Cont.  Cels.  viii.  26  :  "  We  ought  to  pray  only 
to  the  Goo  OVER  all  ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  pray  also  to  the  only-begot- 
ten, the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation,  the  Logos  of  God,  and  to  re- 
quest him,  as  a  High  Priest,  to  carry  up  our  prayers  which  reach  him 
to  HIS  God  and  our  God."  So  Cont.  Cels.  viii.  13:  "We  worship 
the  one  God,  and  the  one  Son,  who  is  his  Logos  and  Image,  with  sup- 
plications and  petitions  as  wc  are  able,  bringing  our  prayers  to  the 
God  of  the  universe  through  his  only-begotten  Son,  to  whom  we 
first  offer  them  ;  beseeching  him,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
to  present,  as  High  Priest,  our  prayers  and  sacrifices  and  intercessions 
to  the  God  over  all."  '^ 


1  It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  an  ambiguous  sentence  in  this  section,  which 
has  been  translated,  incorrectly,  I  think,  "  We  worship  one  God,  therefore,  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  we  have  explained."  'Hie  Greek  is,  tva  ovv  Ihoi;  of 
a-:T0(h<^OKau(v,  rov  rrarrfm  [,]  tau  rnv  viov  (h  parrel n/iev.  We  should,  I  believe, 
place  a  comma  after  TaHpa,  and  translate,  "  We  worship,  therefore,  one  God,  the 
Father,  and  the  Son."  This  is  confirmed  by  what  follows,  cited  above,  and  by 
the  lanj];uage  used  in  the  next  section  (c.  13) :  t^io  rui'  rva  Oc6v,  kgI  rbv  hn  viuv 
nirol  Kdi  76yoi'  ko}  t'lKova  .   .   .  at.hurv. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  Origen  (^Cont.  Cels.  viii.  9)  justifies  the 
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I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  these  passages  and  regard  it  as 
probable,  much  less  as  certain^  that  Origen  understood  Paul  in  Rom. 
ix.  5  to  describe  Christ  as  6  tyj  liA  — avrwy  ^£09,  cuAoyT/ro?  cts  tov% 
aui)]'a9.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  pas- 
sage as  Dr.  Gifford  does  {Leffer,  p.  3),  as  "a  testimony  to  the  co- 
equal Godhead  of  the  Son." 

Dr.  Gifford*s  argument  from  the  Selecta  in  Threnos,  iv.  5,  rests  on 
a  false  assumption,  which  has  been  already  sufficiently  remarked  upon. 

Punctuation  in  MSS. 

On  p.  ^6  of  Dr.  Gifford*s  Letter,  speaking  of  punctuation  in  MSS.,  he 
observes  that  "  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  no  marks  of  punc- 
tuation or  division  were  in  use  till  long  after  the  days  of  St.  Paul.'* 
This  remark,  if  intended  to  apply  to  Greek  MSS.  in  general,  is  inac- 
curate, and  indicates  that  Dr.  Gifford  has  been  misled  by  untrustworthy 
authorities.  If  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  New  Testament  MSS.,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  fact  can  be  proved,  as  we  possess  no  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament  of  earlier  date  than  the  fourth  century.  But  the 
essential  point  in  Dr.  GifTord's  remarks  is,  that  the  punctuation  in 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  no  authority.  This  is  very  true  ; 
and  it  should  have  been  remembered  by  the  many  commentators  (in- 
cluding Dr.  Gifford)  who  have  made  the  assertion  (very  incorrect  in 
point  of  fact),  that  a  stop  after  o-apKa  is  found  in  only  two  or  three 
inferior  MSS.  in  Rom,  ix.  5,  as  if  that  were  an  argument  against  a 
doxology  here. 

The  results  of  some  recent  investigation  in  regard  to  this  matter  are 
giv^en  in  our  Journal  for  1882,  p.  161.  The  investigation  has  since, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  been  carried  somewhat 
farther.  I  can  now  name,  besides  the  uncials  A,  B,  C,  L,  the  first 
three  of  which  are  not  "  inferior  MSS.,"  at  least  twenty-six  cursives 
which  have  a  stop  after  o-d/jKa,  the  same  in  general  which  they  have 
after  atuims  or  'A/i-Jy.  In  all  probability,  the  result  of  an  examination 
would  show  that  three-quarters  or  four-fifths  of  the  cursive  MSS.  con- 
taing  Rom.  ix.  5  have  a  stop  after  ordpKa. 

In  regard  to  Codex  A,  Canon  Cook  thinks  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Vance  Smith,  whom  Dr.  Gifford  cites  as  saying  that  the  stop  after 

honor  paid  to  the  Son  on  the  ground  that  he  receives  it  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Father  {(i-othi^ditiv  on  riTo  ikov  t^  id  or  at  avrif)  ru  rtfiacjOai,  citing  John  v.  23),  and 
is  declared  by  Clod  to  be  aiiov  rf/g  <^evTepevoia^g  fiera  top  Oebv  tuv  o7mv 
.   .  .  Tifirjq.     {Cont.  Ccls.  v.  57.) 
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a-dpKa  is  "  evidently  a  prima  manu^'  is  "  not  verified  or  likely  to  be 
verified."  *  Many  others  will  question  the  testimony  of  a  Unitarian 
heretic.  It  would  have  been  only  fair,  therefore,  to  have  added  the 
fact,  mentioned  on  p.  150  of  the  Journal^  that  Dr.  Sanday  agrees  with 
him.  I  would  add  that  I  am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  Dr. 
Scrivener  has  examined  the  MS.  at  this  place  with  the  same  result. 

The  whole  matter  is  in  itself  unimportant ;  but  it  is  important  that 
writers  like  Dean  Burgon  should  cease  imposing  uix)n  unlearned 
readers  by  making  reckless  assertions  about  it. 

Van  Hengcl  on  the  to  Kara  adpKa. 

As  regards  the  limitation  to  Kara  a-apKa  (Lef/er,  p.  38  f.),  the  exam- 
ples cited  by  Van  Hengel  from  Plato's  Philebus  (c.  7,  p.  17*")  and 
Isolates  (r7//  Nicocl.  c.  29  al.  30)  in  sujiport  of  his  view,  and  urged 
by  Dr.  Gifibrd  in  opposition  to  it,  arc,  I  think,  not  to  the  purpose  on 
either  side.  The  formulae  "A  and  also  B,"  and  "not  only  A,  but  B," 
into  which  the  quotations,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  matter,  may  be 
resolved,  do  not  express  "antithesis,"  but  agreement.  Dr.  GifTord's 
citation  from  Demosthenes  (cont  EubuL  p.  1229,  1.  14)  furnishes  no 
analogy  to  the  to  kutol  (rapKo.  here,  and  is  wholly  irrelevant,  for  two 
reasons  :  (i)  because  the  to  KaB  vfxa^  [al.  v/ia?]  is  introduced  with  a 
/leV,  which  of  course  leads  one  to  expect  an  antithesis,  such  as  follows, 
expressed  by  3:';  and  (2)  because  the  to  Koff  Ifias  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  6app€\v,  used  here,  as  often, 
transitively,  like  its  opposite  <f>)/3ziiT$:n,  Van  Hengers  nile  relates  only 
to  clauses  like  to  Kar  ific^  to  i$  v/uoi',  in  which  the  article  to  with  its 
adjunct  is  neither  the  object  nor  the  subject  of  a  verb,  or  at  least  of  any 
verb  expressed.     (See  Van  Hengel,  Interp,  Ep,  Pauli  ad  Rom,  ii.  348.) 

Ircnceus, 

As  to  the  quotation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  by  Irenaeus  {Hccr,  iii.  16,  §  3), 
I  must  still,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  /our/ia/  (p.  136),  regard  it 
as  doubtful  whether  he  referred  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  to  Clirist. 
In  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  who  held  that  the  ^*Eon  Christ  first  de- 
scended upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  Irenceus  is  quoting  passages  which, 
like  c;-  u:'  o  v/Krrroj  t.>  Korh.  cnipKa,  speak  of  the  Christ  as  born.  But 
why.  Dr.  Gilford  asks,  does  he  (juote  the  remainder  of  the  passage  if 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  argument?  {Letter,  p.  42.)  I  answer, 
he  may  well  have  included  it  in  his  (]uotation,  if  he  regarded  it  as  a 


*  Canon  C'<)ok,  Ju^^'iscii  Version  of  the  first  three  Gospels^  p.  194;  comp.  p.  167. 
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doxology,  or  gave  it  Dr.  Kennedy's  construction,  for  the  same  purpose 
as  Photius  has  quoted  it  in  his  work  against  the  Manichceans  (xr^ 
Journal,  p.  138  f.),  namely,  as  confirming  the  doctrine  insisted  on 
throughout  his  book,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  not,  as  all  the  Gnostics  contended,  a  being  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  God,  but  the  God  over  all.  So  understood,  it  would  agree 
with  the  language  which  Irenzeus  uses  so  often  elsewhere,  describing 
the  Father  as  the  God  over  all,  while  he  nowhere,  to  my  knowledge, 
speaks  of  the  Son  as  God  over  all.  I  admit  that  Irenjeus  viay  have 
applied  the  last  clause  to  Christ,  separating  the  ^€os  from  6  tav  i-n-l  -n-dvTiov 
as  a  distinct  predicate  ;  but  I  perceive  nothing  which  determiners  with 
certainty  the  construction  he  gave  it.  The  whole  question  is  of  the 
least  possible  consequence.  One  who  could  treat  2  Cor.  iv.  4  as  he 
has  done  {Har.  iii.  7,  §  i ;  iv.  29,  §  2),  is  certainly  no  authority  in 
exegesis  in  a  case  where  doctrinal  prejudice  could  have  an  influence. 
Dr.  Gifford  thinks  that  Irenaeus  "most  probably"  refers  to  Rom.  ix.  5 
when  he  says  {//trr,  iii.  12,  §  9)  that  the  mystery  which  was  made 
known  to  Paul  by  revelation  was  that  6  iraOiiDv  cVi  ITovrtou  IIiAdrcn; 

ovTf)^  Kvpio^  Twv  TrdvTuyv  Koi  fiaaiXcv^  koI  Oeos  koI  KpLTij^  Icttlv.      He 

omits  the  words  that  immediately  follow,  preserved  in  the  old  Latin 
version  :  "  ab  eo  qui  est  omnium  Deus  accipiens  potestatem,  quoniam 
subiectus  factus  est  usque  ad  mortem,  mortem  autem  crucis,"  where 
Christ  as  Bzd%  is  distinguished  from  him  who  is  "omnium  Deus,"  from 
whom  he  received  his  power.  This  does  not  go  far  towards  proving 
that  Irenaeus  would  call  Christ "  God  over  all."  I  observe  incident- 
ally that  IrenjBus*s  explanation  of  "  the  mystery  which  was  made 
known  to  Paul  by  revelation"  (P3ph.  iii.  3)  differs  widely  from  that 
which  Paul  himself  gives  (Eph.  iii.  6  ff.). 

Clement  of  Rome, 

Passing  to  p.  41  of  Dr.  GilTonrs  Letter,  I  remark  that  if  Clement  of 
Rome  in  the  passage  cited  ( Cor,  c.  32)  had  Rom.  ix.  5  in  mind,  as  he 
probably  did,  and  regarded  the  last  clause  as  applicable  to  Christ,  it 
would  have  been  altogether  to  his  purpose  to  have  added  it  to  the 
TO  Kara  trdfjKo^  his  purpose  being  to  magnify  the  distinctions  bestowed 
by  God  on  the  i)atriarch  Jacob.  Dr.  Gifford  will  not,  I  think,  find 
many  who  will  regard  the  simple  expression  "  the  I^rd  Jesus  "  as 
equivalent  to  "  lie  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever" ;  it  is  rather 
the  eciuivalent  of  the  Pauline  o  xf^icTTtk.  a  title  which,  when  it  denotes 
the  Messiah,  involves  lordship.  So  far,  then,  from  inferring,  as  Dr. 
Gifford  does,  from  this  passage   of  Clement,  that   he  "  probably " 
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{LeffcKy  p.  65)  applied  the  last  clause  to  Christ,  I  should  infer  from 
his  omitting  it,  where,  thus  understood,  it  would  have  been  so  much 
to  his  purpose,  that  he  probably  dirl  nof.  This  presumption  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ,  and  distinguishes 
him  from  (}od,  throughout  his  Epistle, 

T/ie  Newly-discovered  Quotation  of  Rom.  ix.  S  by  Iretueus. 

Dr.  Gifford  {^Letter,  p.  4 1 )  adduces  a  passage  from  Irenaeus,  "  which 
no  one,"  he  observes,  **  so  far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  noticed  in  this 
connection.  Prof.  Abbot  indeed  says  (p.  136)  that  the  only  place 
where  Irenaius  has  quoted  Rom.  ix.  5  is  Ilccr.  iii.  16  {al,  18),  §  3. 
Alas  !  for  the  man  who  ventures  on  that  spirited  but  dangerous  hobby, 
the  universal  negative.  These  are  the  words  of  Irenaeus  in  Fragm.  xvii. 
(Sticren)  :  c^  uiv  6  ;(pi(rT09  TrpoeTviriDOrj  koI  iTreyvtlxrOrf  Koi  eyevvtfiq. 
€V  fx(v  yap  Tw  la)0'i)<^  7rpo€TV7r(D$q'  €k  SI  rov  Aevl  koI  toO  'lovSa  to 
Kara  (raipKa  w^  /SactA-cu?  #cat  tcpet'9  iyewqOrj,* 

Dr.  Gifford  has  fortunately  given  the  Greek  of  the  passage,  that  is 
to  put  me  to  shame,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  that 
any  reader  of  his  Letter  will  call  the  fragment  of  Irenaeus  which  he 
cites  a  quotation  of  Rom.  ix.  5  ;  at  the  very  utmost  it  could  only  be 
termed  an  allusion  to  that  passage.  The  editor  of  the  Sap-x  or 
Catena  from  which  this  fragment  is  taken  (Nicephorus  Theotoki),  and 
the  editors  and  translators  of  Irenicus,  as  Grabc,  Massuet,  Stieren, 
Migne,  Harvey,  Roberts  and  Rambaut,  and  Keble,  though  they  all 
refer  in  the  margin  to  supposed  quotations,  have  failed  to  make  any 
reference  here  to  Rom.  ix.  5.  If  it  be  a  quotation,  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  belongs  probably  to  Dr.  Gifford  alone.  It  will  be  ol)scr\*ed 
that  Dr.  Gifford  spaces  the  letters  in  li  w  6  xptaroj  as  if  they  must 
be  regarded  as  quoted  ixova  Rom.  ix.  5.  He  does  not  note  the  fact 
that  this  fragment  of  Irenaeus  is  part  of  a  comment  on  Deut. 
xxvii.  1 2,  and  is  given  in  a  fuller  form  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Fran- 
ciscus  Zcphyrus  or  Zephyrius  (=  Zafiri)  in  his  edition  of  a  Catena 
on  Deuteronomy,  as  cited  by  Grabe  in  his  edition  of  Irenaeus 
(p.  469).  This  reads  :  "  Notandum,  benedicendi  munus  in  tribubns 
demandatum,  ex  quibus  Ohristus  designatus  cognoscitur  et  generatur,*' 
etc.,  and  shows  how  little  the  cf  wv  #c.r.A.  has  to  do  with  Rom.  ix.  5, 
and  how  groundless  is  the  inference  which  Dr.  Gifford  draws  from 
this  accidental  coincidence  of  expression. 

Long  before  Dr.  Gifford's  Letter  was  published  I  had  noted  this 
fragment,  together  with  a  similar  passage  in  Irenxus  {liar,  iv.  4,  §  i) 
as  examples  of  to  Kara  o-dpKa  without  an  antithesis  expressed,  and  hnd 
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caused  them  to  be  printed  among  the  Additions  and  Corrections  in 
the  number  of  the  Journal  {ox  1882,  p.  160,  referring  to  Xht  Journal 
for  1 88 1,  p.  1 01.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  both,  I  think,  favor  my 
view  of  the  controverted  passage  rather  than  Dr.  Gifibrd's.  If  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  quotations  of  Rom.  ix.  5,  they  favor  it  more 
than  I  had  supposed. 

Position  oj  €u\oyi]T6<;. 

In  Dr.  Gifford's  remarks  on  the  position  of  cvAoyi/ro?  {^Letter ^  p.  54  f.), 
he  maintains  that  in  the  text  of  the  Scptuagint,  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  20  (Sept. 
Ixvii.  19),  cvAoyryTos  shoukl  be  read  but  once,  and  connected  with 
what  follows.  For  this,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  he  has  the  authority 
of  only  two  unimportant  cursive  MSS.  (Nos.  183,  202),  —  in  which  the 
omission  of  one  crXoyrjTtk  is  readily  explained  as  accidental,  on  ac- 
count of  the  homa:otcleuton  or  dittography,  —  in  opposition  to  all  the 
other  known  MSS.  of  the  Psalms,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number, 
including  the  uncials,  among  them  J{  and  B  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  the  Verona  MS.  of  the  fifth  or  sixth.  (The  Alexandrian  MS.  and 
the  Zurich  Psalter  are  mutilated  here.)  The  omission  of  the  first 
cilAoyT/Tos,  moreover,  leaves  the  K-rptos  6  ^:os  simply  hanging  in  the 
air,  without  any  construction.  To  adopt  such  a  reading  in  the  face 
of  such  evidence  is  to  do  violence  to  all  rational  principles  of  textual 
criticism.  The  difierence  between  the  Lxx  and  the  Hebrew  is  easily 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  Hebrew  copy  used  by  the 
translators,  the  "inS  was  repeated  (which  might  easily  have  happened), 
or  at  least  that  they  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  Gifibrd  takes  no  notice  of  my  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the 

ordinary  position  of  such  words  as  cvAoyryro?,  €v\<rfrjl^^o^t  iiriKaTdpaTOS, 

etc.,  in  doxologies,  benedictions,  and  maledictions,  or  of  the  excep- 

'   tkms  which  I  adduce  (save  Ps.  Ixviii.  20,  which  I  waive),  or  of  my 

<   argument  that  if  we  take  the  last  clause  as  a  doxology,  the  position  of 

<i :.  wtiKjoyrfTos  after  the  subject  is  not  only  fully  accounted  for,  but  is  rather 

required  by  the  very  same  ttnu  0/  the  Greek  language,  which,  governs  all 
i  liie  examples  that  have  been  alleged  against  the  doxological  constnic- 
■"i:  lion.  {Journal,  pp.  103-1 1 1.)  As  this  view  is  supported  by  so  eminent 
•  ^  A  grammarian  as  Winer,  to  say  nothing  of  Meyer,  Fritzsche,  and  other 
li'  .•cholars,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  deserved  consideration. 

'1  • 

i>  Different  Senses  ^6^X0777x09. 

On  p.  56  of  Dr.  (jifTord's  Letter,  he  gives  as  examples  of  the  use 
meaning  of  the  word  ci/Xoy^ro*  the  expressions  "  Blessed  be  God  '* 
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and  "  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,"  and  remarks  that  "  Dr.  Abbot 
*  overlooks  the  fact  *  that,  whatever  difference  there  may  be,  it  lies  not 
in  the'  setise  of  the  word  evXuyrjroq,  but  in  the  different  relations  of 
the  persons  blessing  and  blessed."  I  must  confess  that  I  have  over- 
looked the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact ;  and  must  also  confess  my  belief  that 
not  a  few  of  Dr.  Gifford's  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  proposition 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sense  of  the  word  cuXoyiyros  when, 
applied  to  God,  it  means  "  praised  "  or  "  worthy  to  be  praised,"  and 
when,  applied  to  men,  it  means  "prospered"  or  "blessed"  by  God. 
The  fact  on  which  Dr.  Gifford  seems  to  lay  great  stress,  that  cvAoyTyTo; 
in  these  different  senses  represents  the  same  Hebrew  word,  will  not 
weigh  much  with  those  who  consider  that  many  words  in  common  use 
have  several  very  different  meanings  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  other  lan- 
guages. The  two  meanings  are  as  distinct  as  those  of  cvAoyai  in  the 
sense  of  /aus,  laiidatio^  cclcb ratio  (Grimm,  Lex,  s.v,  cvXoyta  No.  i),  and 
oi bonum,  benejicium  (Grimm,  ibid..  No.  5). 

The  very  common  use  of  €v\ayrjT6s  in  doxologies  to  God  seems  to 
have  led  the  Septuagint  translators  to  restrict  its  application  in  the 
sense  of  "  praised,"  or  rather  "  worthy  to  be  praised,"  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  To  this  perhaps  the  only  exception  is  in  the  expression 
cvAoyr/Tos  6  TpoTro?  aov  in  I  Sam.  xxv.  33.  In  the  New  Testament, 
apart  from  the  passage  in  debate,  its  application  is  restricted  to  God, 
"  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  My  point  is  that 
whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  argument  from  this  extensive  usage 
in  favor  of  its  application  to  God  rather  than  to  Christ  in  Rom.  ix.  5, 
it  is  not  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  few 
passages  of  the  Lxx  the  word  is  applied  to  men  in  the  very  different 
sense  of  "  prospered  "  or  "  recipients  of  blessings,"  />.  benefits,  from 
God. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  taken  notice  of  all  the  points  of  importance 
in  which  1  )r.  Gifford  has  criticised  my  statements,  or  statements  which 
he  has  ascribed  to  me.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  in  a  future  edi- 
tion of  his  pamphlet  he  may  see  reason  for  modifying  some  of  his 
remarks,  and  for  giving  more  fully  the  context  of  some  of  his  quota- 
tions. 
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The  Readings  ''EWrjva^  and  'EXXiyi/tora?, 

Acts  xi.  20. 


PROF.    B.    B.  WARFIELD,   D.D. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  of  importance  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  reading  may  be  considered  with  some 
justice  as  yet  unsettled.  The  great  modern  editions  from  Griesbach 
to  Tregelles  —  Matthaci  alone  excepted  —  are,  indeed,  unanimous  in 
reading  cAAyyi-tts.^  With  them  most  commentators  and  historical  stu- 
dents agree.^  There  never  was  a  time,  however,  when  cAATyvtarois  did 
not  have  a  respectable  following  among  exegetes.^  And  Westcott  and 
Hort  have  put  an  end  to  the  unanimity  of  even  the  editions.  The 
Revised  English  New  Testament  so  far  follows  as  to  put  "  Many 
ancient  authorities  read  Grecian  Jews  "  in  their  margin ;  although 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  this,  it  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
divine,  amid  the  contradictory  reports  of  what  the  margin  was  in- 
tended for,  and  the  curious  distribution  of  the  terms  "many,"  "some," 
"  most,"  "  ancient  authorities." 

At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  a  new  discussion  of  the  reading,  on  its 
merits,  cannot  be  thought  a  re-opening  of  a  dispute  already  practically 
closed.*  What  is  proposed,  is  to  briefly  consider  the  evidence,  and 
attempt  to  reach  at  least  a  provisional  conclusion. 

^  Usher,  Cln>tlu.s,  Witsius,  and  esj)ccially  Bcngel  (not  in  cd.  maj.,  but  "Gnomoni 
et  mafi^Oy  ed.  2  .  .  .  ct  vers.  Germ.,"  says  his  son)  were  their  forerunners.  Cf,  Eras- 
mus anrl  Drusius. 

2  The  fnllowing  rather  miscellaneous  list  of  recent  names  will  show  how  wiilely 
spread  the  opinion  is  among  English  writers:  Alfonl,  Farrar,  Ilackett,  Minds, 
Ilowson  (in  ///i*  of  Paul) ^  Jacobus,  J.  D.  Lightfoot  (in  "  Galatians ''),  Norri>, 
Plumptrc,  Purvcs,  Scrivener,  Schaeffer  (in  luinge),  Tate,  Webster,  and  Wil- 
kinson  (in  notes). 

^  Among  recent  ICnglish  writers  there  are  for  this  view  such  as :  J.  A.  Alexander, 
W.  Kay,  P.  SchalT  {^Companion  io  Xcu  Testament^  p.  8,  note  2),  Shirley,  Canon 
Spence  (ajiparently :  in  SchalT's  ro/>uhr  Coninictttar\\  in  hc.^  "  On  the  whole,  the 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  'l'i>/v:'.'^7</r."  yet  very  duul)tfully),  Dishop  Wordsworth,  etc. 

*  The  most  elaborate  recent  discussions  <»f  this  reading  in  English  are  probably 
the  following:  Kay,  W.,  "On  the  Word  I/ellenis/y  with  Especial  Reference  to 
Acts  .\i.  It)  (_»(t),''  Calcutta,  1856  [defends  *  11/ /j/r/arr/r];  Alford,  II.,  Excursus 
II.  to  Pr«jlcgomena  to  Acts  in  his  Greek  Testament  [against  Kay,  defends  'Ka///- 
i«(];  SciavKM'.R,  E.  II.,  in  his  Plain  Introiiuct,,  etc,  p.  536  of  ed.  2,  1874,  cf 
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The  External  Evidence, 

The  essential  facts  of  the  evidence  are  included  in  the  following 
summary : 

For  cAAiyvtcrm? :  [?  S*]»  B>  ^^^  E,  H,  L,  P,  almost  all  uncials, 
all  cursives  except  one  (including  13,  61,  etc.),  [Pst.  ?],  Eus. 
[?  Chrys.]. 

For  aXi/vas :  ^%  A,  D*,  c*'^'--  [=  Hort's  112],  [?  Chrys.]. 

In  explanation  of  this  summary  we  need  to  remark :  — 
(i)  C  is  here  defective ;  but  in  no  other  case  in  Acts  does  it  desert 
the  mass  of  documents  when  they  read  either  cAAiyvc?  or  €AA77vtcrTar. 

(2)  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  J^*  should  be  cited  for 
cAAiyvwrra?.  It  actually  reads  cuayycA-toras,  which  is  usually  assumed 
to  presuppose  cAAT/iao-Tcts,  on  account  of  its  like  termination.  But 
since  it  seems  certain  that  cuayycXttrras  was  suggested  by,  and  results 
from,  the  proximity  of  cmyycAtfdftci/ot,  the  inference  does  not  seem 
secure.  No  doubt  cAAiyvioTas  could  be  more  readily  than  cAAi/va? 
mistaken  for  cuayycAto-Tcis ;  but  if  any  substantive  were  derived  from 
cmyycXt^o/xci/ot,  it  could  not  fail  to  take  the  form  cuayycXtora?.  It  is 
only  with  grave  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  X*  can  be  thrown 
in  favor  of  cAAiyvto-ra?. 

(3)  The  force  of  A,  as  a  witness  for  eAAiyi/as,  is  somewhat  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  this  MS.  reads  lAAiyvas  also  at  ix.  29,  where  the  true 
reading  is  undoubtedly  cAAiyi'toTas.  D  is  defective  at  ix.  29 ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Purves  notes,  both  A  and  D  insert  Kat  before  kKKr\viav  in  xvii.  4  — 
as  do  also  the  good  cursives,  13  and  61.  If  this  be  due,  as  he  sug- 
gests, to  a  tendency  in  A  and  D  to  put  forward  the  Gentile  work  of  the 
Church,  the  testimony  of  these  MSS.  here  to  cAA^ms  should  be  some- 
what suspected.  The  existence  of  such  a  tendency  in  A  and  D  needs, 
however,  justification. 

(4)  The  versions  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  terms  cAAiyrMrra? 
and  cAAT/m?,  and  hence  arc  not  valid  witnesses  in  this  matter.  Only 
the  Peshitto  may  be  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  it  reads,  at  ix.  29, 
"  those  Jews  who  knew  Greek  "  ;  but  even  it  reads  "Greeks  "  at  vi.  i. 

ed.  3,  1S83  [defends 'E^uAjT^'af] ;  Hammond,  C.  E.,  in  his  Outlines  of  Textual 
Cnt.,  eU.y  ed.  2,  1876,  p.  113  [defends  "E//.//i'af];  IIort,  F.  J.  A.,  in  his  Notes 
on  Select  Readings^  Gr.  Test.  vol.  II.,  p.  93,  1881  [defends  'E//^7<Trar]  ;  PuRVES, 
G.T.,  "  The  Reading' YX/.rivaq  in  Acts  xi.20"  in  The  Preslyterian  Review,  vol.  IV., 
p.  835  sq.,  1883  [defends  'E^./z/rar  against  liort].  See  also  the  elaborate  notes  in 
the  critical  editions;  in  the  commentaries  of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Bloom6eld, 
Plumplre  and  Howson  and  Spence,  in  loc,  ;  and  in  Farrar's  Life  of  Paul y  I.  2S5,  etc. 
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(5)  Chrysostom  (whose  words,  to-w^  8ia  to  firf  ci^eVai  ippaHcrn  cAAt/- 
va?  aurous  ckoAow,  both  Theophylact  and  CEcumenius  repeat)  reads 
"Greeks'*  in  hi?  commentary  clearly,  although  cAAiyvim-as  stands  in  the 
text  commented  on.  This  throws  his  testimony  somewhat  in  doubt. 
It  may  be  that  the  (flotation  from  .Vets  has  been  conformed  by  later 
copyists  to  the  Syrian  type  of  text  (which  undoubtedly  read  cAAiy- 
vvcTTos) ;  or  it  may  be  that  Chrysostom  understood  cAAiywora?  as 
equivalent  to  cXAiyms,  either  in  the  general  import  of  the  word  or  in 
this  context,  and  hence,  though  reading  the  former,  could  cry  out, 
opoLy  (XXrjtTLv  €vayy(XiCovTaL,  The  weight  of  his  evidence  for  cAAiyva? 
is  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  thus 
inteq)ret  cAAiyvMrras. 

The  evidence  being  thus  before  us,  its  estimation  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  although  the  issue  can  scarcely  remain  doubtful. 

77ie  Genealo^^ical  EvUetice,  — The  application  of  genealogical  con- 
siderations leads  immediately  to  the  conclusions  that  both  readings  are 
pre-Syrian,  and  that  neither  is  Alexandrian  in  its  origin,  —  as,  indeed, 
the  presence  of  1>  in  the  one  group  and  of  D*  in  the  other  sufficiently 
evinces.  Beyond  that,  progress  is  more  difficult.  It  is  certainly  striking 
that,  with  the  excei)tion  of  D*,  lAAy/m?  is  not  supported  by  any  of  the 
typical  Western  documents.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  €^\>yms  arose  as  a  Western  corruption  and  yet  failed  to 
propagate  itself  in  the  later  Western  texts,  or,  on  the  other,  that 
cAAiynoTa?  was  Originally  Neutral  or  Neutral-Alexandrian,  and  thence 
seeped,  by  mixture,  into  all  late  Western  texts.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  suppose  the  support  of  cXA-T/vas  due  to  the  accidental 
conformity  of  independent  obvious  conjectural  emendation.  On 
.closer  consideration,  however,  it  appears  that  all  the  documents 
which  class  here  with  B  have  Neutral  or  Neutral- Alexandrian  ele- 
ments ;  and  thus  cAAT/i/arrcis  is  readily  accounted  for  as  the  Neutral- 
Alexandrian  reading,  and  cAAiyms  as  the  Western.  On  genealogical 
considerations,  therefore,  there  is  a  probability  that  cAAiyrtcrrds  is  the 
more  original  reading.  This  probability  fails  to  be  decisive  only 
because  genealogical  evidence  only  assigns  readings  to  their  respec- 
tive classes,  and  leaves  it  to  internal  evidence  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive purity  of  the  classes ;  and  internal  evidence  of  classes  can  only 
determine  usual,  not  invariable,  relations.  Although,  therefore,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Neutral-Alexandrian  readings  are  generally  better  than 
the  Western,  the  rule  is  not  absolutely  without  exceptions,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  present  case  may  be  an  exception. 

Internal  Evidence  of  Groups,  —  W'e  appeal,  consequently,  to  In- 
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tcmal  Evidence  of  Groups  for  additional  evidence  and  greater  surety. 
Here  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  at  once  by  the  doubt  resting  on 
the  testimony  of  J^*.  If  its  witness  were  clearly  for  cAAiyvtoTa?,  the 
known  high  character  of  the  combination  B  J^,  here  increased  greatly 
by  the  adjunction  of  many  other  important  witnesses,  would  throw  the 
weight  of  the  external  evidence  overwhelmingly  for  that  reading.  Just 
in  the  degree  that  we  judge  it  probable  that  the  present  reading  of  X* 
is  only  a  stupid  blunder  for  iWrjvLCTrd'Sf  must  the  testimony  for  that 
reading  appear  to  us  to  approach  the  overwhelming  point. 

Even  when  we  lay  aside  the  testimony  of  ^*,  however,  the  internal 
evidence  of  groups  appears  still  to  support  cAAiyrto-Ta?,  —  B  being  rarely 
wrong  when  in  conjunction  with  such  a  train  as  here  sides  with  it. 

Still  another  mode  of  procedure  is  open  to  us,  by  which  we  may 
reach  an  independent  result,  and  thus  test  the  probabilities  already 
raised.  We  may  try,  by  internal  evidence  of  groups,  the  special  value 
of  the  group  which  here  appears  as  the  evidence  for  cWrjva*:,  We 
have  noted  something  over  a  hundred  cases  in  which  the  group  JiJ^, 
A,  D  *  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  In  the  great  majority  of  these, 
however,  it  has  either  actually  or  practically  the  support  of  all  other 
MSS.  except  X*  >  ^^  other  words,  the  rival  reading  is  a  mere  individ- 
ualism or  slip  of  the  careless  scribe  of  ^*,  which  has  been  corrected 
into  conformity  with  the  universally  supported  reading  by  the  scholarly 
hand  whom  we  know  as  J^*^.  These  cases  are  only  valuable  in  help- 
ing us  estimate  the  value  of  J^*",  to  whom  hardly  due  credit  is  usually 
attached.  The  remaining  instances  may  be  conveniently  classified  as 
follows :  — 

( I )  Instances  in  which  XS  ^^  ^  *  have  the  support  of  two  or  more 
of  the  primary  documents  :  ^  — 


NO. 

ACIS. 

I 

i.   17 

2 

V.  36 

3 

vii.  45 

4 

xiH.  50 

[xvi.  30 

6 

xvii.  25 

READING. 


7fv  ev 

omit  Kai 
7rpo-[a}  ayov"] 
K(U  rn  "xax'Ta 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT. 


(N*)  B  C  K  13,  61,  al. 

vjT.  Copp. 
B  C  E  al.'^  Chrys. 

B  C  II  P  al.pl"- Chrys. 


B  C  13,  61,   al.  Copj). 

Svrr.  etc. 
(X*';  B  C  E  L  P  al.  13, 

61  al.^*'"" 
N*  b'  !•:  al.'<'+ vg.  Cop. 

Syr.i'-  etc. 

1  The  letters  in  the  fifth  column  explain  themselves :  L.  =  I^chmann  ;  T.  = 
Tischcndorfs  viii.  ed.;  T.^"=  Tischendorf's  vii.  ed. ;  H.  =  Weslcott  and  Ilort; 
and  A.  =  Alford. 


EDITORS  ADOPTING  IT. 


L.  T.  Tr.  H.  A. 
L.  T.  Tr.  II.  A. 
L.  T.^«Tr.  H.  A. 
L.  T.  Tr.  H.  A. 
L.  T.  Tr.  H.  A. 
L.  T.  Tr.  II.  A. 


INTERNAL 
PRf  'bA- 
r.II.IT\'. 


right. 

right. 

right. 

right. 

right.] 

right. 
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"7 


(2)  Instances  in  which  they  are  supported  by  B  and  secondary  au- 
thorities only :  — 


7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 


iv. 

34 

*  •  1 

XUI 

[.  I 

x\*u. 

25 

XVlll. 

21 

xix. 

16 

xxii. 

28 

insert  x^rjpxov 
rerpapxov 
omit  6>c 

omit  iMi  before 

axijx^' 
omit  K(u  before 

Karax- 
insert  <$e  kui 


B  E  Pal.P'«-  13,  61,  al. 

Eus.  Chrys. 
BEHLPal.  I3,6i,al. 

B  E  K  L  P  al.  vg.  etc. 

Clem. 
B  8  cursives,  vg.  Thcb. 

etc. 
B   Ep--    13,  c.**-    al.<* 

Copp.  etc. 
B  E  H   L  Pal.P^«vg. 

Syrr.  yEth.  etc. 


L.  T.  Tr.  H.  A. 
L.  T.vu.  Tr.  A. 
L.  T.  Tr.  II.  A. 
T.  Tr.  II.  A. 
L.  T.  Tr.  H.  A. 
L.  T.  Tr.  II.  A. 


right. 

right, 
right, 
right, 
right. 


(3)  Instances  in  which  they  are  supported  by  C  and  secondary 
authorities  only :  — 


13 

• 

1. 

II 

14 

•  • 

n. 

26 

15 

•  •• 

m. 

16 

16 

X. 

3Z 

»7 

xiii. 

10 

18 

XV. 

24 

19 

xvi. 

32 

20 

XX. 

22 

eui3?.e:T0VTeg 

C    al.P>"-   Chrys.    Cyr. 
Thdrt.  etc. 

L.  T.^  A. 

v^Tong. 

7  Kap^.  finv 

CEP  al.  omn.^id-  ex- 

L. 

wrong. 

(order) 

cept  »*  B 

insert  err/ 

CEP  al.P'"-  Copp.  vg. 
etc.  Ir. 

L.  T.  Tr.  A. 

wrong. 

a  TO 

C 

L.  T.'"-  A. 

wrong. 

omit  rot;  l>efore 

CEH  L  P  al.  omn.^i^i- 

L.  T.  Tr.  II."*-  A. 

right? 

KVp. 

except  {<*  B 

e^e/Movrex 

C  E  P  al.i»>»-  Copp.  Syrr. 
vg.  Ir.  Or. 

L.T.Xr.[Tr.™«]A. 

right? 

[rot-]  KX'pov 

CE  11  L  Pal.omn.'^w. 
except  P»  t\* 

L.T.Tr.  II.n'KA. 

wrong? 

flOl 

C  II  L  P  al.  omnJ'd- 
except  Bk*[EK''] 

L.  T.'^"-  Tr.  A. 

wTong. 

(4)   Instances  in  which  they  are  supported  by  X*  ^^^  secondary 
authorities  only :  — 


21   [xxi.  22 


Tavr.fhi.avve?.. 


K*  C«E  II  L  P  al.P^°- 
»3.  vg. 


L.  T.  A. 


(5)   Instances  in  which  they  are  supported  by  secondary 
ities  only :  — 


wrong.] 

author- 


22 

iii.  22 

I'/ycjv  after  ^^^>C 

61 ,  nl.  vg.  Ir.  Or.  Chrjs. 

L.  T.v»-  Tr.  A. 

wrong. 

23 

[iv.  18 

TO  before  ayi- 

E  P  al.pl"-  chr>-s. 

T.^"-  Tr.  A. 

wrong?] 

24 

V.  31 

omit  r»/f  l)cforc 

E  1 1  P  al.P>"-  Chr\'s. 

L.T.^«Tr.[n.]A. 

right? 

25 

[vii.  16 

insert  rnv  be- 
fore tv. 

E    II    P  al.  vg.  Syr.P- 
A'Ah.  (.'hrys. 

L. 

wrong.] 

26 

xi.  20 

t/./.r/va^' 

c»"-  ;\rm.  Eus.  [Chrys.] 

L.  T.  Tr.  A. 

conflict. 

27 

xvii.  30 

Tapnyyf'/j'i 

E  II  LP  al.pl"-  13^0,^ 
etc.  (  yr. 

L.  T.vu.  Tr.  A. 

wrong. 

28 

xviii.  3 

[///;;  «-]:rro 

E  L  P  vg.  .Syrr.  Arm. 

L.T.v«Tr.II.»"8.A. 

right? 

29 

1 
XX.  24  [sec  digests] 

13,  40,43,68.  [vg.]          L. 

wrong. 
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This  last  list,  of  course,  furnishes  the  truest  parallels  to  our  present 
passage,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  most  of  them  are  clearly 
wrong,  while  none  of  them  are  clearly  right,  and  (besides  xi.  20)  only 
two  seem  capable  of  being  plausibly  defended.  The  case  is  little 
better  with  the  other  instances  which  lack  the  support  of  B ;  out  of 
nine  cases,  only  three  apparently  can  be  plausibly  defended,  and 
these  are  all  of  such  character  that  internal  evidence  is  of  somewhat 
doubtful  value  in  regard  to  them.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
also,  thus,  is  to  discredit  lAAiyms. 

Three,  or  perhaps  four,  independent  methods  of  examining  the 
evidence  thus  elicits  from  the  external  testimony  a  consentient  wit- 
ness for  the  probable  originality  of  iWrfVLcrrd^.  The  exact  force  of  this 
cumulative  probability  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  It  is  certainly  strong 
enough  to  give  us  full  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  iWrfvurrd^y  in 
the  absence  of  strong  rebutting  considerations  drawn  from  internal 
evidence.  And  in  the  presence  of  such  rebutting  considerations,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  demand  from  us  very  anxious  questionings  and  very 
strenuous  efforts  after  harmony  before  we  set  it  aside. 

T/ie  Interfial  Evidence. 

Transcriptional  Probability,  —  That  the  transcriptional  probability 
goes  with  the  external  in  favor  of  kXK-qvicTTix%  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt. 
Any  ordinary  reader  would  naturally  expect  cAAi/vas  here ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  scribe,  finding  it  here,  would  be  very  unlikely  to  alter  it  into  the 
difficult  reading  and  rare  word,  cAAiyvio-Ttts.  This  is  not  to  assume  in 
scribes  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  true  course  of  the  history,  but  only 
a  slight  attention  to  the  immediate  context  in  its  most  obvious  appear- 
ances. The  contrast  with  'louSutov?  that  would  inevitably  suggest  itself 
to  the  mind  of  any  copyist  would  be  the  standing  one,  —  cAAi/va^, — 
which  he  would  almost  venture  to  write  without  reference  to  his  copy ; 
only  if  he  had  just  written  'E/Spatous,  would  he  think  of  cAAryfioTa^  as 
its  contrast.  The  strengthening  kox  before  the  wpos  would  render  it 
all  the  more  inevitable  that  he  should  expect  to  find,  and  hence  should 
write,  l\k)]vuiSi.  The  general  progress  of  the  narrative  from  v.  19  |K)ints 
in  the  same  direction.  All  combined  renders  cAA^vtrrras  so  difficult  a 
reading  as  to  forbid  our  supposing  that  any  scribe  would  (consciously 
or  unconsciously)  write  it  here  for  IXkqva^^  —  points  out  c\Ai7ra9  as  so 
obvious  a  correction  as  to  make  it  very  probable  that  scribes  might 
even  indci)cndently  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  write  it  here  for 

€AA»;rtfrra^. 

On  the  assumption  that  lAA^m;  is  the  original  reading,  explanations 
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of  its  alteration  to  cAAiyvioras  may,  no  doubt,  be  suggested  by  acute 
minds.  Three  such,  perhaps,  deser\'e  consideration  :  ( i )  Meyer 
(whom,  among  others,  Renan  follows)  very  acutely  supposes  that 
this  reading  may  have  been  brought  in  througii  a  mechanical  assimi- 
lation of  the  passage  to  ix.  29  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  fact  that 
codex  40  adds  here  kol  a'vv€CTJTovv  speaks  in  favor  of  this  supposi- 
tion. (2)  Others  suppose  that  the  cAAiym?  was  corrected  to  cAAiy- 
vioTtts  in  order  to  bring  the  passage  into  formal  harmony  with  the 
statement  that  Cornelius  was  the  first  Gentile  received  into  the  church, 
—  to  which  Mr.  Purves  adds  the  dogmatic  consideration  that  our 
MSS.  were  written  when  ecclesiastical  authority  was  rising  high,  and 
the  alteration  may  have  been  designed  to  save  tlie  supremacy  of  the 
Apostles  (in  the  matter  of  first  bringing  Gentiles  into  the  Church). 
(3)  The  disturbing  effect  of  cuayysA^^o/xci/ot  may  be  appealed  to ;  its 
immediate  proximity  may  have  exercised  a  mechanical  influence  on 
the  scribe's  mind  or  hand,  and  led  him  to  \vrite  -terra?  instead  of 
-as.  We  see  an  extreme  result  of  this  influence  in  J^*.  And  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  one  scribe  cannot  be  asserted  to  be  impos- 
sible. Nay,  may  not  the  error  of  Ji{*  be  an  inheritance  rather  than 
the  origination  of  its  scribe  ?  And  may  we  not  see  here  the  first  step 
in  the  origin  of  the  false  reading,  cAAi/rto-Tcis,  which  would  be  the 
obvious  correction  of  cmyycAxo-Tas  ? 

No  one  of  these  explanations  can  be  pronounced  impossible.  But 
the  question  before  us  concerns,  not  impossibilities,  but  relative  proba- 
bilities. And  all  of  them  are  very  improbable  in  comparison  with  the 
likelihood  of  the  immediate  context  having  led  to  a  change  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  intrusion  of  ix.  29  into  the  mind  of  the  scribe 
who  wrote  codex  40  is  apparently  due  to  the  great  similarity  of  the 
passages,  an  important  element  of  which  was  the  presence  here  of 
iXXrfVLord^ ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  probably  a  result  than  the  cause  of 
that  reading.  Both  of  the  two  first  of  these  exi)lanations  go  too  far 
afield  for  their  reasons,  and  credit  the  scribes  with  too  great  mental 
activity.  So  thoughtful  a  scribe  as  the  second  supposes,  for  instance, 
would  scarcely  fail  to  be  thoughtful  enough  to  see  that  there  was  no 
disaccord  between  cAAf/ya?  here  and  the  claims  of  Cornelius  to  be  the 
first-fniits  of  the  Gentiles;  or,  if  not,  would  be  stupid  enough  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  postpositing  of  this  account  to  that.  The  influence 
of  dogmatic  considerations  on  the  New  Testament  text  can  scarcely 
ever  be  surely  traced,  and  cannt)t  be  assumed  to  account  for  such 
readings  as  we  have  before  us.  And,  finally,  while  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  €vayy€\'X6;i.€v()L  has  influenced  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  writer 
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of  J^*,  and  so  may  have  done  so  elsewhere,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  it  has  originated  the  reading  iWrjvLOTa^,  a  reading  that  occurs  in 
so  many  and  such  widely  separated  documents.  Possible  as  all  these 
explanations  are,  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  probability 
arising  from  transcriptional  considerations  is  distinctly  in  favor  of 
cAATyi/trrras,  the  very  difficulty  of  which  is,  in  this  aspect  of  it,  its 
strongest  recommendation. 

Intrinsic  Probability,  —  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  equally  be  con- 
fessed that  the  intrinsic  evidence  yields  a  strong  probability  for  cAAi/ras. 
The  very  facts  which  transcriptionally  suggest  cAA^ritrrd?  as  the  origi- 
nal reading  throw  the  intrinsic  probability  in  the  other  scale.   'IovSaiou5 
of  V.  19  demands  something  other  than  Jews  for  its  contrast.     This 
demand  is  intensified   by  the  Ka'.   before  Trp-);  cAA..,  after  which  we 
apparently  must  inevitably  expect  some  word  denoting  Gentiles.    Tlie 
farther  context  only  more  and  more  adds  to  this  expectation.     The 
position   of  this   paragraph    (after  xi.   1-18)    would   render  such   a 
solemn  statement  that  the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  as  well   as   those 
who  spoke  Hebrew,  were  preached  to  in  Antioch  flat  in  the  extreme, 
if  not  ridiculous.     Tiie  contrast  introduced  by  8i  (v.  20)  lends  its 
support  in  the  same  direction.     The  importance  which  was  accorded 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  tidings  of  what  had  occurred  at  Antioch  ;  the  mis- 
sion of  Barnabas ;  his  curious  exhortation  to  the  converts  7rp'ja'fi€V€iv 
T<3  Krpto,  as  if  they  specially  needed  such  an  encouragement ;  the  still 
more  curious  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  give  such  a  very  obvious 
exhortation  (in  v.  24),  as  if,  in  this  special  case,  it  required  great 
goodness  and  faith  in  him ;  Barnabas'  call  for  aid  to  Saul,  who  had,  as 
Barnabas  knew,  been  set  apart  to  i)reach  to  Gentiles ;  and,  finally,  the 
name  of  Christians  given  here  first  (v.  26)  to  the  followers  of  Christ, 
and  as  a  result  of  these  labors,  —  a  name  which  distinguished  them 
from  the  Jews,  and  apparently  marks  the  need  of  such  distinction,  — 
all  these  are  but  items  of  proof  that  Gentiles  must  be  understood  at 
V.  20.     When  we  add  that  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  the  Antiochian 
Church  is  that  it  is  sending  missions  to  the  heathen  (xiii.),  and  the 
next  thing  (xv.)  that  Judaisers  from  Jerusalem  find  it  an  uncircum- 
cised  body,  the  proof  seems  complete. 

Nor  do  the  efforts  appear  to  us  to  have  issued  satisfactorily,  which 
have  been  made  to  show  that  this  apparent  intrinsic  necessity  for  a 
word  in  v.  20,  which  should  express  the  notion  of  *'  Gentiles,"  is  prima 
facie  only.  Some  of  the  considerations  which  have  been  advanced 
with  that  end  in  view  scarcely  deserve  refutation.  Thus,  when  it  is 
pleaded  that  the  passage  so  read  is  incoruiistent  with  the  constant 
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representation  of  Cornelius  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  ask  why  the  events  here  described  need  be  placed  before  his 
conversion.  And  when  it  is  urged  that  the  reception  of  so  many 
Gentiles  would  have  made  more  noise,  judging  by  the  commotion  the 
case  of  Cornelius  roused,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  precedence 
of  Cornelius'  conversion  is  the  sufficient  account  of  this  quiet,  and  to 
point  to  the  opposition  (xv.)  which  was  finally  developed.  Other  con- 
siderations, however,  possess  inherent  force  and  demand  resj)ectful 
hearing.  There  are  especially  two  of  these  :  (i)  Most  defenders  of 
iXXrjviord^  insist  that  the  tenn  'louXuIoi  does  not  demand  a  sharper 
contrast  than  is  furnished  by  it.  Dr.  Hort  no  doubt  speaks  extremely, 
and  somewhat  unguardedly,  when  he  declares  that  the  intrinsic  evi- 
dence suggests  cAAt/vcs  "  only  if  it  be  assumed  that  'lovSatot  is  used  in 
a  uniformly  exclusive  sense  throughout  the  book,  whereas  it  excludes 
proselytes  in  ii.  10  and  .  .  .  xvii.  17  .  .  .  and  may,  therefore,  exclude 
Hellenists  here."  It  is  plain,  on  the  contrar)',  that  the  contrasting  word 
here  must  be  something  other  than  Jews  in  either  blood  or  religion,  in 
both  of  which  particulars  Hellenists  were  Jews.  When  the  contrast  is 
between  modes  of  life  only,  it  is  expressed  by'Epptuov^  and  'EWiji'ia-Ta-:. 
But  some  plausibility  attaches  to  the  statement  that  no  shaq)  contrast 
is  intended  here  at  all ;  but  what  the  passage  is  designed  to  teach  is 
that,  while  all  those  who  came  to  Antioch  si)oke  to  Jews  only,  the 
men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  devoted  their  labors  esj^ecially  to  the  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  who  were,  perhaps,  living  more  or  less  apart  from  their 
stricter  brethren.  Dr.  Alexander,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hort,  urges  this  argu- 
ment strongly.  It  cannot  be  considered,  however,  other  than  a  i/er- 
nier  resort  The  natural  sense  of  the  Kai  before  tt/w?  cAA.  (which, 
indeed,  Dr.  Alexander,  in  company  with  several  others,  c.^.  Words- 
worth, but  without  doubt  wrongly,  omits)  is  against  it ;  as  is  also  the 
whole  implication  of  the  context.  Moreover,  this  theory  may  be  said 
to  be,  if  we  may  use  the  pointed  words  of  Reuss,^  "d'autant  plus  ab- 
surde,  qu'i  Antioclie  et  dans  les  contr<5es  environantes  on  n*aura  guere 
trouv^  des  Juifs  parlant  Thcbreu.'*  (2)  Again,  it  is  freciuenlly  urged 
that  Acts  xiv.  27  is  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  that  Gentiles  are 
meant  in  our  present  jxissage  ;  for,  **  that  God  had  opened  the  door 
oi  faith  to  the  Gentiles,"**  would  not  have  been  news  to  them  if  they, 
who  had  been  converted  in  large  numbers  at  Antioch  (v.  24),  had 
been  Gentiles.'^  (Wordsworth.)  We  take  it  that  it  is  this  that  Dr. 
Hort  has  in  mind  when  he  says,  again  somewhat  extremely,  that  "  if 
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Gentiles,  in  the  full  sense,  are  the  subjects  of  vv.  20-24  [o^  Chap,  xi.], 
the  subset  juent  conduct  and  language  of  St.  Paul  are  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain," to  which  we  may  again  oppose  Reuss,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts  that,  if  Greek-speaking  Jews  be  alone  understood,  "  la  conver- 
sion des  paiens  disparait  ainsi  du  r^cit  et  tout  ce  qui  suit  n'a  plus 
raison  d'etre."  ^  The  more  moderate  statement  is  itself  fully  met  by 
calling  attention  to  the  immediate  sequence  of  xv.  i  sq,  to  the  words 
of  Paul,  which  are  thought  to  prove  that  the  Antiochian  Church  was 
purely  Jewish. 

Accordingly,  we  feel  driven  to  the  conviction  that  the  intrinsic 
evidence  very  strongly  demands  the  sense  of  "  Gentiles "  in  our 
passage.  And  this  is  the  judgment  of  m9st  expositors.  Meyer,  for 
example,  declares  that  "  it  is  necessary  "  ;  2  Alford,  that  "  nothing  to 
his  mind  is  plainer,"  and  these  are  but  specimens  of  a  very  general 
judgment. 

Thus,  the  question  is  of  necessity  forced  upon  us  whether  cAAi/Kurras, 
which  has  been  commended  by  external  and  paradiplomatic  evidence 
alike  as  the  probably  original  reading,  can  bear  such  a  sense  as  will 
meet  and  satisfy  the  intrinsic  demands  of  the  passage.  The  word 
occurs  so  rarely  that  its  usage  cannot  be  adecjuately  investigated.  It 
occurs  but  twice  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  vi.  i  and 
ix.  29)  ;  and  in  both  passages  Jerusalem  is  the  scene  and  Graecizing 
Jews,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  spoke  Hebrew,  seem  to  be  de- 
noted. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  frame  any  theory  as  to  the 
general  or  even  Lucan  usage  of  the  word  on  so  narrow  a  basis.  Out- 
side the  New  Testament  it  is  equally  rare  ;  its  place  being  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  participle  of  eXXyjvi^o}  (as,  e.g.,  in  Aeschines  c.  Ctesip.  2  ^ 
and  Athcn.  6^*).  From  what  usage  we  have,  however,  from  its  deriva- 
tion, and  from  i<s  cognates,  it  is  not  impossible  to  obtain  a  generally 
accurate  notion  of  its  sense.  One  thing  is  clear :  the  narrowing  of  its 
concept  to  "  Gnecizing  Jews  "  is  entirely  unjustified  and  utterly  inde- 
fensible. The  word  naturally  means  "  a  Gnecizor,"  and  must  obtain 
any  narrower  limitation  from  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  Al- 
though it  might  be  possibly  applied,  as  cAA^yt'^w;'  is  applied,  in  the 
passage  just  cited  from  Athcn.  6,  to  Greeks  who  affected  classicism, 

1  1.  c. 

2  What  is  meant  by  the  omission  of  this  clause  by  Wendt,  from  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Meyer's  Acts,  we  cannot  profess  to  know. 

*  Ttt  (5t  0.770  rf/C  ^^/TpoCt  ^tii'fh/tj,  fidpSapoCy  'K/./.z/i'/^wi*  ry  i^vy. 

*  ol  (5'  'EX/7/v/,^ovrrc  /^yetv  (hiv  daoh'  apyvpijvv  Kthuov  kqI  ;(f}v<5ovv  Kdofwv  fin- 
stead  of  ap-'^'i.'fjuuaTa  or  ,t/^iy7(jaara]. 
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its  most  natural  and  usual  application  would  be  to  express  the  notion 
of  Gnecizing  foreigners  of  whatever  race.  There  can  be  small  doubt 
but  that  an  Athenian  Greek  would  look  upon  the  heathen  masses  at 
Antioch,  and  especially  the  mixed  multitude  which  constituted  the 
lower  and  artisan  classes  of  that  metropolis,  no  less  than  upon  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  as  in  the  truest  sense  Hellenists. 

Whether  Luke  could  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  is  not  so 
clear.  That  he  was  of  Gentile  origin  seems,  indeed,  certain.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  speak  from  the  purely  Jewish 
standpoint ;  when  the  contrast  was  a  religious  one,  he  might  naturally 
adopt  the  Jewish  speech ;  but  when  it  was  an  ethnic  one,  such  an 
adoption  would  be  less  natural.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  an 
Antiochian,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  this  would  render  it  un- 
natural for  him  to  speak  of  his  compatriots  as  Hellenists.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember,  however,  that  the  terra  was  in  no  sense  an 
objectionable  one :  "  Hcllenisten  (Griechlinge)  war  der,  librigens 
durchaus  nicht  spottende,  Ubemame,  welcher  von  Soiten  der  National- 
griechen  solchen  Freraden  gegeben  wurde,  die  in  Silten,  Lebensver- 
hiiltnissen,  Sprache  oder  sonstwie  dem  Griechentume  sich  enger 
anschlosscn  **  is  probably  as  good  a  definition  as  could  be  framed 
for  the  word.*  In  such  a  Hellenistic  age  as  that  of  which  our  history 
treats,  and  to  which  it  belongs,  the  mere  fact  that  men  were  designated 
as  not  of  pure  Greek  origin  had  surely  lost  all  sting.  If,  moreover,  we 
assume  that  Luke  was  himself  of  Greek  birth  or  descent,  —  either  of 
which  may  be  true,  —  the  term  loses  all  strangeness  in  his  mouth. 

More  serious  difficulties  confront  us  when  we  leave  the  d  priori 
ground  and  incjuire  after  the  standpoint  of  the  Book  of  Acts  itself. 
We  find  no  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  both  at  vi.  i  and  ix.  29  cAAT/i/tora? 
means  Gnccizing-Jews  ;  for,  that  when  speaking  of  Jerusalem  the  Hel- 
lenists are  Circccizing-Jews  is  natural,  and  offers  no  ])resumi)tion  against 
the  use  of  tlie  same  word  to  express  Gnecizing-Syrians  when  Antioch 
is  spoken  of.  Nor  do  we  find  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  Antioch  was 
in  a  sense  a  Greek  city,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such,  e.^.^  in  IL  Mace, 
iv.  10,  15.  The  contrast  in  that  passage  is  between  Jew  and  foreigner, 
and  conseciuently  we  find  in  v.  13  eAAy/wr/xos  and  ttAAo<^uA«r/xos  used 
as  convertible  terms  ;  and  the  whole  passage  is  conceived  and  written 
from  an  intensely  Jewish  view-point.  It  can  scarcely  be  seriously 
maintained  that  the  mass  of  the  Antiocliians  were  other  than  Hel- 
lenizers,  and  might  be  correctly  and  naturally  descriheil  under  that 
term  by  any  one  writing  out  of  a  less  strongly  Jewish  feeling.     Even 

^  Reuss  in  Herzog's  R.  E.  ed.  2,  sub.-voc 
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in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  the  word  "  Greek  "  had  two  senses,  in  one  of 
which  it  was  a  national  term,  the  opposite  of  "  barbarian  "  (Rom.  i.  14), 
and  in  the  other  a  quasi-religious  one,  the  opposite  of  "Jew"  (Rom. 
i.  iC).  In  the  former  sense  it  excluded  Hellenists;  in  the  latter,  it 
included  all  Hellenists  of  other  than  Jewish  blood  and  faith.  From 
the  strongly  Jewish  standix)int  of  II.  Mace,  it  was  inevitable  that 
Antioch  should  be  thought  of  and  called  Greek  or  Heathen ;  from 
the  liberal  standpoint  of  Luke,  himself  a  Gentile,  and  perhaps  even  a 
Greek  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  same  city  might  rather  seem  Hellen- 
istic. It  is,  therefore,  of  much  greater  importance  to  note  Luke's  ou-n 
use  of  the  term  "EXXrjv.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  things  that  he  not  only 
speaks  of  the  Corinthians  (xviii.  4)  and  Amphipolitans  (xvii.  4)  and 
Asians  (xix.  10)  as  Greeks,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles  that  lived  in 
Iconium  (xiv.  i),  and  Timothy's  father  at  Lystra  (xvi.  1,3).  It  also 
lies  on  the  face  of  things  that  the  standing  opposite  to  'lov^W?  in  Acts 
is  *EAA7;;'as,  not  'EA.A>/rtaTas.  Luke  thus  apparently  adopts  the  Jewish 
standpoint,  and  speaks  from  that  point  of  view.  Presumptions  thus 
arise  against  his  calling  the  Antiochian  heathen,  Hellenists,  rather 
than  Greeks  or  Gentiles ;  and  against  his  opposing  to  'louWou?  other 
than  its  usual  and  accurate  opposite  cAAr/va?  or  €$vrj  (xiv.  5).  These 
presumptions  are  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  iWrjvurrd^  and 
TouSatou?  are  not  in  any  event  mutually  exclusive ;  cAXTyytrrTcw  in  the 
sense  of  **  Greek-speaking  Jews  "  is  but  a  part  of  *IouSaim»5,  and  the 
*IouSttt:>t  of  Antioch  were  but  a  part  of  the  iWijvLo-TOL  understood  in 
the  broad  sense  of  **  Gnecizers."  The  weight  of  these  presumptions 
is  certainly  very  great,  but  hardly  great  enough  to  render  it  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Luke  has  used  cWrjuLrrrdi  here  to  express  the  papula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  general.  Paul,  a  Jew,  could  desert  his  usual  Jewish 
standpoint  and  usual  contrast  of  **  Greeks  and  Jews ''  just  once  for  the 
more  Greek  view-point  and  expression  of  "  Greeks  and  barbarians  " 
(Rom.  i.  14)  ;  and  tliere  is  no  reason  why  Luke,  a  Gentile  himself, 
may  not  similarly  have  desertcil  just  once  the  Jewish  standpoint,  and 
have  written  "Jews  and  Groicizers  "  rather  than  "Jews  and  Greeks." 
And  it  needs  to  be  observed,  also,  that,  however  true  it  may  be  that 
"Jews  and  Hellenists"  do  not  constitute  an  exclusive  and  clear  parti- 
tion, generally  speaking,  it  is  sharply  enough  drawn  for  the  needs  of 
our  present  passage,  and  suffices  for  tlie  {progress  of  thought  there 
indicated.  The  advance  from  the  narrower  word  to  the  broader,  from 
which  the  narrower  by  the  very  contrast  is  excluded,  secures  the  pro- 
gress demanded  by  the  context.  "  Some  preached  to  the  Jews  only, 
but  some  preached  aNo  to  the  Hellenistic  population  in  general." 
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This  last  remark  anticipates  somewhat  the  discussion  of  the  fitness 
of  this  understanding  of  the  term  to  the  immediate  context.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  has  a  somewhat  strange  appearance  there.  The 
inexactness  of  its  contrast  to  'lowWovs  is  disturbing,  especially  after 
force  has  been  thrown  upon  the  contrast  by  the  kcu.  That  the  de- 
mands of  the  contextual  flow  of  thought  are  preserved,  however,  has 
been  already  pointed  out ;  and  tlie  strangeness  of  the  word  here  to 
us  may  result  from  the  rarity  of  it  in  general.  If  it  were  an  ordinary 
term  in  the  common  speech  of  the  day  to  describe  the  x)opulation  of 
the  Hcllcnizing  cities,  it  would  become  very  natural  in  this  context. 
Difficult,  then,  as  it  confessedly  is  to  take  it  here  in  the  sense  of  the 
Antiochians  in  general,  it  is  scarcely  impossible ;  and  thus  there 
emerges  at  least  one  way  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  intrinsic 
evidence  and  the  other  forms  of  testimony  9an  be  voided. 

T/ie  Conclusion, 

In  attempting  to  combine  the  various  elements  of  this  evidence  and 
reach  a  conclusion,  four  courses  are  open  to  us  :  — 

(i)  We  may  follow  the  external  and  transcriptional  evidence  to  the 
neglect  of  the  intrinsic,  and  read  cAAiyi/tora?  in  the  sense  of  "  Greek- 
speaking  Jews." 

(2)  We  may  follow  the  intrinsic  evidence  to  the  neglect  of  the 
external  and  transcriptional,  and  read  cAAT/va?. 

(3)  ^^  "^^y  follow  the  external  evidence  as  valid  for  the  transmitted 
text;  and  then  assume,  on  the  basis  of  the  intrinsic  evidence,  a  "primi- 
tive error,"  arising  probably  from  the  proximity  of  cuayycAtJo/xc^^oi,  and 
so  venture  to  restore  cAAr/ya?  by  critical  conjecture. 

(4)  We  may  harmonize  the  external  and  transcriptional  evidence 
on  the  one  side  with  the  intrinsic  evidence  on  the  other  by  reading 
cAAT/i/MTTci?,  and  understanding  it  in  the  broad  sense  of  "Gnecizers," 
meaning  thereby  the  total  mixed  population  of  Antioch. 

No  one  of  these  courses  is  free  from  grave  difficulty.  To  the 
present  writer  the  first  apjjears  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible ;  it 
does  absolute  violence  to  every  exegetical  hint  a  context  could  well 
give.  And  however  true  it  may  be,  as  Dr.  Hort  says,  that  "the  diffi- 
culty probably  arises  from  the  brevity  of  the  record  and  the  slight- 
ness  of  our  knowledge,"  it  remains  ecjually  true  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  in)possil)le  to  do  such  violence  to  con- 
textual indications.  The  third  mct/iod^  again,  can  be  but  the  resort 
of  desperation,  and  caimot  be  adopted  so  long  as  any  loophole  of 
escape  is  open  to  us.     Conjectural  emendation  is,  no  doubt,  a  proper 
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enough  method  of  castigating  the  text ;  but  every  resort  to  it,  and 
every  use  of  it,  in  cases  where  intrinsic  evidence  and  transcriptional 
evidence  do  not  unite  to  compel  the  resort  and  suggest  the  remedy, 
is  not  only  precarious  but  unjustifiable.  Drs.  Howson  and  Spence  * 
well  remark  that  the  remedy  offered  by  the  second  tnethod  is  very  sus- 
piciously easy.  It  is  a  dangerous  expedient  to  adopt  the  easiest 
reading  in  such  cases  as  this,  especially  when  it  is  done  in  the  face 
of  apparently  decisive  external  testimony.  It  cannot  be  too  strenuously 
emphasized  that  divided  internal  evidence  is  suspicious.^  To  venture 
to  cast  aside,  on  intrinsic  grounds  alone,  the  combined  external  and 
transcriptional  probabilities,  differs  in  little  but  the  name  from  the 
most  uncertain  kind  of  conjectural  emendation.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
of  the  first  three  methods  are  to  be  adopted,  it  must  be  this  ;  although 
it  is  essentially  the  acceptance  of  an  impure  conjecture  of  a  tolerably 
precarious  kind.  No  doubt  other  cases  may  be  pointed  out  where 
an  equal  array  of  external  witnesses  is  confessedly  overborne  by  the 
weight  of  internal  considerations  ;  the  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  internal  evidence  itself.  If  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  transcriptional  evidence  is  also  in  favor  of  lAAT/vas,  our  procedure 
will  become  easy  and  certain.  Then,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  stem 
of  descent  became  corrupt  after  the  divergence  of  the  Western  class, 
and  before  the  separation  of  the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian.  This  oc- 
curs actually  in  other  cases,  and  is  theoretically  conceivable.  But  in 
the  present  case  the  transcriptional  evidence  apparently  stubbornly 
arrays  itself  on  the  wrong  side  to  allow  this  supposition.  .According 
as  we  consider  the  transcriptional  evidence  here  to  be  strongly  for, 
faintly  for,  or  possibly  against  cAATyvtords,  ought  we  to  judge  this 
second  method  of  procedure  to  be  impossible,  improbable,  or  prob- 
able. The  difficulties  that  lie  against  the  fourth  method  have  been 
already  sufficiently  adverted  to  and  are  obvious  of  themselves.  The 
fact  that  it  alone  harmonizes  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  is  much  in 
its  favor.  It  is  possible  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  Greek  com- 
mentators, from  Chrysostom  to  Thcophylact,  who  apparently  read 
kXKy)vi(TTix^  in  their  text,  and  without  any  hesitation  explain  it  of  the 
Gentiles.  It  may  account  for  the  carelessness  of  the  versions  in  not 
seeking  discriminating  equivalents  for  cAAvyrc?  and  kXK-qvixrrax^  in  which 
they  may  be  simply  a  reflection  of  the  usage  of  their  day.     It  is  still 


^  ScliafTs  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Xro}  Testament^  in  loco, 
2  Compare  the  brief  and  pertinent  remarks  in  Wescott  and  Hort*s  Greek  Tes- 
tament, vol.  i.,  p.  542,  and  the  corresponding  passage  of  vol.  ii.,  in  §§  32-37. 
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further  supported  by  the  failure  of  the  fathers  to  preserve  a  distinction 
between  the  words.  Our  choice  must  certainly  lie  between  this  method 
and  the  second,  and  beset  with  difficulty  as  it  is,  this  fourth  method 
appears  to  the  present  writer,  on  the  whole,  the  easier  solution.  We 
propose,  therefore,  the  provisional  adoption  of  the  reading  [cAAT/ytora?] 
— enclosed  in  square  brackets — with  the  reading  cAAvyvas  on  the  margin, 
and  the  understanding  that  it  stands  there  as  a  true  gloss  as  well  as 
less  well-authenticated  various  reading.  It  may  not  be  impossible  that 
some  such  process  may  go  on  in  our  minds  in  this  case  as  that  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  describes  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Com- 
mmtary  on  Romans :  "  It  is  deeply  interesting,"  he  says,  "  to  take 
note  of  the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  which  attends  in  one's  own 
mind  the  presentation  of  some  unfamiliar  reading.  At  first  sight  the 
suggestion  is  repelled  as  unintelligible,  startling,  almost  shocking.  By 
degrees  light  dawns  upon  it ;  it  finds  its  plea  and  its  palliation.  At 
last,  in  many  instances,  it  is  accepted  as  adding  force  and  beauty  to 
the  context,  and  a  conviction  gradually  forms  itself  that  thus,  and  not 
otherwise,  was  it  written."  ^  The  same  process  may  attend  the  con- 
sideration of  a  new  understanding  of  an  old  reading.    • 

*  5th  ed.,  London,  1880,  p.  xxi.     Cf,  also  Authorized  or  Revised  ?  Sermons, 
etc.,  London,  1882,  p.  xii. 
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^non  near  to  Salim. 


BY  PROF,   WM.   ARNOLD   STEVENS. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  lost  Biblical  site,  unless  it  be  "  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan,"  that  the  student  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  now 
so  eager  to  recover,  as  the  -^non  of.  John  iii.  23.  Here  John  the 
Baptist  appears  for  the  last  time  on  the  public  arena  of  history.  Here 
he  delivers  his  last  recorded  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  unsurpassed  in 
moral  sublimity  by  any  utterance  that  has  since  fallen  from  human  lips. 
Neither  .-Enon  nor  Salim  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ; 
whether  either  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Both  names  have  wandered  like  disembodied  spirits  in  search 
of  their  proper  habitat.  They  have  traversed  Palestine  from  south  to 
north,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  sometimes  have  settled  down 
in  very  "dry  places." 

That  the  Greek  AW)/  represents  an  Aramaic  derivative  of  'Ain, 
"spring,"  either  an  intensive  or  a  plural  (see  Grimm,  Clavis  N.  T,), 
is  scarcely  to  be  questioned.  It  is  therefore  a  descriptive  local  name, 
equivalent  to  "  the  Springs."  So  J.  Liglitfoot ;  "  I  should  rather  take 
^non  for  the  name  of  some  large  and  spacious  compass  of  ground, 
full  of  fresh  springs  and  waters,  than  for  any  one  particular  town, 
river,  or  city "  (see  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists ,  on  John 
iii.  23).  Its  situation  is  only  defined  as  that  of  the  well-known,  or 
at  least  tlie  better  known,  Salim.  The  latter  name,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
is  an  unexplained  exception  to  current  Greek  usage  as  10  names  of 
towns;  it  is  not  feminine  (though  so  given  in  Robinson's  Lexicon;  in 
Grimm's  Clavis  the  question  of  gender  remains  unnoticed),  but  either 
masculine  or  neuter. 

The  writer  hits  been  led,  while  treating  of  the  life  of  (]!hrist,  in  the 
classroom,  to  a  frccjuent  examination  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
for  each  of  the  proposed  sites.  From  data  supplied  by  the  Gospel 
narrative  itself,  he  had  been  inclined  to  seek  the  locality  in  central 
rather  than  southern  Palestine,  and  that,  either  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  south  of  Beisan,  or,  following  Robinson,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Salim,  east  of  Nablous.    A  three  or  four  months'  tour  in  Palestine, 
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early  in  1883,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Gh6r  at  Beisdn, 
as  well  as  the  tract  lying  north  and  east  of  Nablous.  The  result  of  a 
personal  examination  of  the  ground  was  to  convince  him  of  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  Robinson's  identification  (adopted  also  by  Capt. 
Conder)  as  against  any  other  of  the  numerous  proposed  sites.  Capt. 
Conder  attempts  no  definite  localization,  but  seems  inclined  to  place 
^non  as  near  Khiirbet  'Ain{in  as  the  course  of  the  Far*ah  stream  will 
allow.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  determine  the  site  still  more  precisely. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  in  part  to  advocate  Robinson's  view,  and 
also  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  western  end  of  the  Wady  Beidan, 
three  or  four  miles  north  of  Salim,  as  the  probable  site  of  the  New 
Testament  ^Enon.     First  a  glance  at 

Leading  Opinions  Hitherto. 

I.  In  the  Ghdr,  South  of  Beisdn,  —  Fourth  century  tradition 
placed  both  -^non  and  Salim  eight  Roman  miles  to  the  south  of 
Scythopolis,  and  not  far  from  the  Jordan  ("juxta  Jordanem").  See 
Jerome  (^Onomasticon^  articles  /Enon  and  Saiim).  The  latter  was 
still  pointed  out,  a  village  called  Salumias.  Jerome,  in  opposition  to 
the  then  prevailing  view,  also  considered  this  to  have  been  the  royal 
residence  of  Melchizedek.  Epiphanius  considered  it  to  have  been 
the  Salem  near  Shechem.^ 

Drs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  who  together  explored  that  part  of  the 
Gh6r  in  1852,  found  no  trace  of  ruins,  or  of  either  name  except  the 
Wely  01  shrine  of  a  Sheikh  Salim  at  the  foot  of  Tell  Ridghah,  less 
than  two  miles  from  the  stream  of  the   Jordan.     The   industrious 

^  "/Knon  juxta  Salim,  ubi  baptizabat  Joannes,  sicut  in  Evangelio  cata  Joannem 
scriptum  est  (iii.  23)  ;  et  ostenditur  nunc  usque  locus  in  octavo  lapide  Scythopo- 
leos  ad  meridiem  juxta  Salim  et  Jordanem  "  (Jerome,  Migne  Patrol.  Lat.^  vol.  23, 
torn.  iii.  163). 

"  Sichem  et  Salem,  quae  (Latine  et  Gnece)  Sicima  vocata  est,  ci vitas  Jacob, 
nunc  deserta.  Ostenditur  autcm  locus  in  suburbanis  Neapoleos  juxta  sepulcrum 
Joseph,"  etc.  {ibid.^  266). 

"  Salem,  civitas  Sicimorum,  quae  est  Sichem;  sed  et  aKa  villa  ostenditur  usque 
in  pnescntem  diem  (juxta  /Eliam  contra  occidentalem  plagam  hoc  nomine;  in 
octavo  quoque  lapide  a  Scythopoli  in  campo  vicus  Salumias  appellalur;  Joseph  us 
vero  Salem  esse  affirmat  in  qua  regnavit  Mclchisedcc,  qux  postea  dicta  est  Solyma, 
et  ad  cxtremum,  Hicrosolymrc  nomen  accepit"  (/7/iV/.,  267). 

**.  .  .  Oppidum  juxta  Scythopolim,  quod  uscjue  hodie  appellatur  Salem,  et 
ostenditur  il>i  palatium  Melchisedec,  ex  magnitudine  ruinarum  veteris  operis 
ostendens  magnificentiam  "  {ibid.y  vol.  22,  tom.  i.  445). 

(See  also  Reland,  Palastina,  p.  721.) 
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inquiries  of  T)Twhitt  Drake  and  Capt.  Conder  were  equally  unsat- 
isfactory. See  report  of  Drake  {P.  E.  F,  Quarterly,  1875,  p.  32)  : 
"-^non  and  Salim  have  been  identified  by  Van  de  Velde  as  Bir  Saliin 
and  Sheikh  Salim.  Inquiries  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Fellahin  in  the 
above  district  resulted  in  not  a  man  of  them  ever  having  heard  of 
either  of  the  places.*' 

Among  the  modems  who  raor-e  or  less  confidently  adopt  this  site 
are  Van  de  Velde,  Greswell,  Andrews  i^Life  of  Our  Z^jni),  Edersheira 
{Life  and  Times  0/  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  393),  Pressel  (in  Herzog's 
Encyclop'ddie,  art.  "Salim"  ;  also  Guder,  art.  "Johannes  der Taiifer"), 
Caspari  i^CJironologisch  -geog,  Einleitung,  §  87),  Ellicott  {Life 0/ Christ, 
p.  1 26,  note,  Amer.  ed.) ,  Grove  (Smith's  Diet,  0/ the  Bible,  art.  "Salim") , 
Hackett  {idiii.,  Amer.  cd.,  art.  ".^non  "). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  appear  simply  to  have  reported  current  tradi- 
tion, and,  as  the  citations  in  the  accompanying  n  te  show,  unlinked 
with  any  confirmatory  historical  facts.  It  is  a  manifest  objection  to 
the  correctness  of  the  tradition,  that  it  places  JE^non  so  near  to  the 
Jordan.  The  site  identified  by  Van  de  Velde  as  Salim  is  but  a  little 
over  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  the  springs  of  the  proposed  JEnow  not 
much  farther.  Now  a  spot  within  two  or  three  miles  at  most  from  the 
river  Jordan  would  scarcely  call  for  special  description  as  a  place  of 
"  much  water,"  this  fact  being  evidently  inserted  by  the  evangelist  to 
designate  it  as  an  appropriate  locality  for  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism. Considering  that  the  Jordan  valley  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
Baptist's  public  ministry  for  a  year  or  more,  the  annexed  reason  for 
the  choice  of  ^non  at  the  time  seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Jordan  valley,  at  least  in  close  proximity  to  the  river  itself. 
To  add  "for  there  was  much  water  there"  were  quite  superfluous,  if 
John  was  still  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  river. 

2.  The  majority  of  modern  expositors  take  us  to  Southern  Judea, 
chiefly  supporting  their  opinion  by  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  with 
the  Ain  and  Shilhim  of  Josh.  xv.  32  :  T^J^  DTl^BH*  I"  Josh.  xix.  7 
Ain  again  occurs.  The  En-  of  En-Rimmon,  in  Neh.  xi.  29,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same.  (See  Wieseler  Chron,  Synapse  der  vier  Et^k, 
p.  247.)  It  is  also  urged  :  "The  Evangelist  indicates  plainly  enough 
that  his  /Enon  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Judea ;  for,  after  having  said 
(iii.  22)  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  baptized  in  the  land  of  Judea 
(cv  Tjj  *Iou8ata  yxi)f  he  immediately  proceeds  rfv  h\  koX  'Itoai^?  Pairri^wir 
€v  Alviov  cyyu9  toG  SoAct/x.  Now  it  is  certainly  most  natural  to  refer 
the  comparison,  here  indicated  by  kui,  not  merely  to  the  act  of  bap- 
tizing, but  of  baptizing  in  the  land  of  Judea ;  there  was  no  need  of 
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this  clause  to  inform  us  that  John  baptized."  {Ibid,,  Eng.  Tr.,  p.  245.) 
So  Meyer,  briefly,  that  -^non  "  in  Judaea,  nicht  in  Samarien,  gelegen 
haben  muss."  But  this  is  to  pervert  entirely  the  writer's  kox  in  iii.  23. 
It  is  intended  to  indicate,  not  identity  of  locality,  but  the  simultaneous- 
ness  of  these  two  ministries  at  this  junction  of  the  Gospel  history.  John 
was  still  engaged  in  baptizing,  —  this  being  still  further  explained  in 
verse  24,  —  "  for  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison."  The  tenor  of  the 
passage  is  rather  to  distinguish  the  two  locations  apart  than  to  identify 
the  latter  as  belonging  to  the  same  region.  Among  those  who  adopt 
the  above  identification  are  Alford,  Godet,  Pressens^  {/^sus  Christy 
Eng.  Tr.,  p.  227;  in  his  note  he  favors  an  etymology  which  he  is 
scarcely  justifiable  in  attributing  to  Wieseler,  namely,  that  ^non  is 
a  contraction  (  ! )  from  En-Rimmon),  Milligan  and  Moulton  {Popular 
Commentary  on  the  JV,  T, ;  the  parenthetical  statement  that  Shilhim 
of  Josh.  XV.  32  is  "  translated  Salem  in  the  lxx,"  gives  an  incorrect 
impression  of  the  fact). 

The  resemblance  of  a  O^ITTtJ^  (Shilchtm  ;  in  codex  Alex,  of  the  lxx 
ScXccTi.) ,  with  an  Ain  near  it,  to  the  SaXcift  of  the  text,  is  but  a  slender 
support  for  this  view.^  Against  it  is  the  drift  of  the  Evangelist's  narra- 
tive (according  to  the  interpretation  given  above),  the  absence  of 
historical  or  geographical  data  to  establish  it,  and,  finally,  the  absence 
of  an  abundance  of  water  in  any  site  to  which  the  names  given  in 
Joshua  can  probably  be  assigned. 

3.  East  of  the  Jordan,  —  This  embraces  a  third  class  of  conjectures. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  was  at  first  inclined  to  locate  ^Enon  in  Galilee  (see 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  part  iii.,  published  in  1650),  but  in  his 
Chorographicai  Inquiry,  dated  1671,  he  withdrew  that  opinion,  and 
favored  the  hypothesis  of  an  ^non  in  Southern  Peraea,  believing  that 
"  we  must  look  for  it  either  in  Galilee  or  Peraea,"  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  about  this  time  that  Jolm  was  seized  by  Herod,  and  that  he 
must,  accordingly,  have  been  baptizing  at  some  point  within  Herod's 
dominions.  The  erudite  Lampe  argues  at  length  to  the  same  effect, 
that  the  scene  of  John's  closing  ministry  was,  in  all  probability,  not 
remote  from  the  Peroean  capital  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  city  Julias,  or 
from  Machxrus,  tlie  fortress  of  John's  captivity. 

Among  recent  writers,  Edersheim  is  disposed  to  entertain  favorably 
the  view  "  that  /Enon,  near  Salim,  was  actually  within  the  dominions 

*  Wieseler  considers  Wvdv  in  Josh.  xv.  61  (according  to  the  codex  Vat.  fiaduv) 
to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Aiv  in  v.  32  (codex  Alex.).  It  is  difficult  to  sec  on 
what  ground  this  assumption  rests. 
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of  Herod,"  and,  "  in  that  case,  may  even  have  been  in  Peraea  itself 
(Z//5?  and  Times  0/ Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.,  p.  657). 

But  against  this  hypothesis  the  words  addressed  to  John  by  his 
disciples  seem  decisive  :  "  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,"  etc. 
(John  iii.  26).  For,  although  the  phrase  "beyond  Jordan"  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  taken  in  every  case  as  denoting  east  of  the  river,  it 
can  scarcely  be  otherwise  understood  in  the  present  instance.  The 
first  scene  of  the  Baptist's  activity,  as  described  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
is  "  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  "  (i.  28).  In  describing  the  transactions 
of  scene  second,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  writer  should  have  used 
the  phrase  "  beyond  Jordan  "  in  a  reverse  and  a  rare  sense,  and  with- 
out a  glimpse  of  a  reason  for  so  doing. 

4.  ^Ain  Fdrah  {or  'Ain  IVddy  Fdrah)  near  Jerusalem,  —  This 
identification  of  ^non,  by  Dr.  Barclay,  with  one  of  the  headsprings  of 
the  Wady  Kelt,  would  scarcely  detain  us,  except  for  its  adoption  by  Mr. 
Trelawney  Saunders,  who  has  confidently  inserted  it  in  his  New  Tes- 
tament Map  of  Western  Palestine,  recently  constructed  from  the  plates 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The  following  is  the  description 
of  the  spring  as  given  in  the /I  E,  F,  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 70  :  **  'Ain 
Farah  is  a  very  fine  spring,  surrounded  with  a  thick  growth  of  reeds 
and  oleander  bushes.  Small  fish  have  been  found  in  the  water."  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  glowing  description  and  the 
illustrative  wood-cut  in  Dr.  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King  (see 
pp.  558-569).  It  lies  equally  distant  from  'Anata  (Anathoth)  and 
Jeba  (Geba),  about  three  and  one-half  miles  to  the  east,  in  the  bed 
of  a  precipitous  ravine.  I  was  not  myself  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
spring,  though  on  two  different  occasions,  while  exploring  the  routes 
from  Jericho  to  Bethel  and  Ai,  I  was  a  mile  or  two  above  the  spot, 
among  the  steep  gorges  that  converge  towards  it ;  and  again,  several 
miles  below  it,  I  climbed  down  into  the  bed  of  the  wady,  to  which, 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  it  furnishes  a  visible  stream.^ 

The  chief  argument  for  the  identification  is  the  name  Suleim,  be- 
longing to  a  small  wady  south  of  Anathoth.  This  similarity  of  name, 
and  the  existence  of  a  copious  spring  in  the  neighborhood,  constitute 
an  argument  certainly  entitled  to  a  hearing,  but  hardly  sufficient  to 
offset  two  historical  improbabilities  :  first,  that  the  Baptist  should  have 


'  The  volume  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  channel  below  through — 
out  the  year.     If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  large  map  of  th^^ 
Pal.  Ex.  Fund,  he  will  see  that  the  permanent  stream  of  the  WSdy  Kelt  does  no^^ 
begin  at  'Ain  Fdrah,  but  several  miles  lower  down,  at  *Ain  el  Kelt. 
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been  prosecuting  his  mission  at  this  late  period  so  near  Jerusalem,  the 
central  seat  of  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
hierarchy  ;  second,  that  he  should  have  chosen  this  sterile  tract,  amid  a 
tangle  of  precipitous  ravines,  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  multitude  to 
gather  about  him  and  receive  baptism. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  to  the  preceding  Sepp's  conjecture  of 
Beit  'AinQn,  near  Hebron  (see  his  chapter  on  "  Der  Taufer  at  ^non," 
Lebenjesu  Christi)  \  Lightfoot's,  referred  to  above,  that  Salim  lay  in 
Galilee,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar ;  and  others.  Dr.  Thomson,  in 
his  recent  Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  remarks,  p.  153  :  "  Both 
^non  and  Salim,  therefore^  must  be  classed  with  Biblical  sites  not  yet 
identified." 

5.  Near  Sdlinty  east  of  Ndblous.  —  Robinson  was  the  first  to  identify 
this  village  with  the  SoAeifi  of  John's  Gospel  {Researches^  iii.  333), 
leaving  the  suggestion,  however,  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficiently  confirmatory  data.  He  remarks  upon  the  ruin 
'Ainfin,  which  he  had  visited,  situated  on  a  small  tell,  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Salim,  but  finding  "  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of 
water,"  passes  it  by  without  pausing  to  account  for  this  capital  speci- 
men of  iucus  a  non  ;  evidently,  he  attached  but  little  importance  to 
the  name  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  more  precisely  the  site  for  which 
he  was  seeking.  Salim  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain 
Neby  Belan,  about  four  miles  from  Nablous,  and  two  and  one- 
half  miles  due  east  from  Jacob's  Well.  "  It  is  a  small  village  re- 
sembling the  rest,  but  evidently  ancient,  having  rock-cut  tombs, 
cisterns,  and  a  tank.  Olive  trees  surround  it ;  on  the  north  are  two 
springs,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  village"  {P,  E,  F, 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230).  "In  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  it  is  called 
Salem  the  Great,  and  the  Samaritans  understand  it  to  be  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  Salim  is  also  possibly  the  Caphar  Salama  of 
I.  Mace.  vii.  31,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  Samaria  "  {ibid.), 

Robinson's  identification  of  this  Salim  with  that  of  John  iii.  23  has 
been  adopted  by  many  recent  authorities.  See  Conder's  Tent  Work 
in  Palestine,  chap,  iii.,  also  the  Memoirs,  cited  above,  and  Hand-book 
of  the  Bible,  p.  320;  Rowland  (art.  "Salim,"  Imperial  Bible  Diet.)  ; 
Porter  (in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine)  ;  Major 
Wilson  {Bible  Educator,  vol.  iv.,  p.  121). 

As  to  ^non,  Conder  seems  disposed  to  locate  it  as  near  as  possible 
to  Khurbet  'AinAn,  but  is  content  to  leave  it  somewhere  in  the  broad 
open  valley  of  the  upper  Far'ah,  between  Salim  and  'AinAn.  Porter 
{Hand-book,  p.  340)  places  it  on  the  northern  fork  of  the  Far'ah  at  or 
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'r,v:  t,ri^./>n  ar/i  c'r;r^  of  l-e    Aiir  B^iin.  »^>rh   ibciiB  the 
v/;t:."rr,  ryrar^^ri  of  v.^i  FL''ah,  wiJ  le  seen  j^  a  Cii2>c^  ai  ihe  Lu^e 
%m\» '/  t;>':  l'4>r»t:ri-  Kxp^/ra:  on  FuDd    At  its  beziaiiln^,  it  is  a  deep 
x\x  iu  X'uf:  \/.u*:\Vr.»*',  'jtrita  ryrtm-en  El/a!  and  Nebv  Delia  :  ii;  the  niny 
vravy;i  it  drains  tJ*':  phin  r^tween  JjcoL»'s  Well  and  Sijm,  bat  most 
r/f  ti*^  )'-'ir  i-i  a  dry  g'jily.     Starting  from  the  springs  called  Ris  el 
Fa/*;jJi,  it  i^  nV^'it  two  miles  in  length,  rjnning  almost  doe  east  till  it 
'Ym>*  tii':  fj'/rth'rrn  branch  of  the  Far'ah.     Tne  writer's  entrance  into 
the  valley  w;i  >  from  the  village  of  'Askar,  where  he  had  encamped  the 
j/revio'is  day,  \\>n\  20.     'I"ne  path  follows  nearly  the  ancient  road  to 
I  >arn;jv  M'*,  via  S'  yti»oi>olis  and  Gadara.     It  skirts  the  base  of  Mt.  Ebal, 
a  htlle  ahove  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Salini,  and,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour*,  riding,  descends  rapidly  alongside  of  the  gully.     Our  guide, 
a  man  from  'Askar,  called  the  gully  Wady  Ibrid.     It  is  the  southern- 
most branchlet,  referred  to  above,  of  the  Wady  Beidan,  which  latter 
name  the  men  of  whom  we  made  in^iuiry  applied  only  to  the  lower 
])ortion,  where  the  water  supply  is  perennial.     The  hills  on  either  side 
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as  we  descend  are  treeless  ;  scarcely  a  shrub  is  seen  for  half  an  hour, 
except  a  few  rows  of  olives  on  our  right  across  the  gorge.  The  path 
is  deeply  worn  into  the  white  marl,  and  worms  its  way  among  the  softer 
portions  in  so  crooked  a  fashion  as  to  make  rapid  riding  an  impossi- 
bility. The  gorge  narrows  and  deepens ;  the  steep  mountain  wall  on 
the  right  is  Neby  Belan,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  above  us.  Between  the  path  and  Neby  Belan  is  the  deeply  cut 
torrent-bed  down  among  the  rocks,  edged  on  the  side  next  to  us  with 
uptilted  strata  of  dark,  nummulitic  limestone,  shooting  up  from  the 
gorge  in  strikingly  picturesque  serrated  masses.  The  whole  pass  must 
always  have  formed  a  magnificent  natural  gateway  to  Shechem  from 
the  east. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  leaving  'Ain  'Askar  we  are  at  'Aines  Subian, 
the  southernmost  of  the  large  springs«that  feed  the  Far'ah.  Turning 
now  a  little  to  the  left,  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  descend  abruptly  into 
another  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mt.  Ebal  group.  Here  we  are  at  the 
proper  beginning  of  the  Wady  Beidan,  —  the  Ras  el  Far'ah  springs, 
which  feed  with  perennial  abundance  the  southern  fork  of  the  Far'ah 
stream.  Fountains  are  bursting  forth  from  the  rocks  on  either  side, 
and  a  mountain  brook  is  plunging  downward  in  cascades  and  broken 
streams  to  the  lower  bed  of  the  Wady.  The  road,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  water-course,  crosses  it,  and,  continuing  northward  to  T^ibas, 
traverses  the  triangular  terrace  which  separates  the  two  branches  of 
the  Far'ah. 

This  rocky  glen  of  fountains  may  well  detain  the  traveller  a  moment. 
Within  the  space  of  half  a  mile  are  numberless  springs ;  the  names 
of  several  of  the  larger  are  given  on  the  Survey  map.  No  other  spot 
in  Palestine,  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  at  Banias  or  Tell  el  Kady, 
so  well  deserves  the  name  of  "  The  Springs.'*  There  are  four  overshot 
flour  mills  within  a  few  rods  of  one  another ;  lower  down,  in  the  course 
of  two  miles,  are  six  or  seven  others.  Some  of  the  latter  bring  their 
water  through  aqueducts  of  solid  masonry,  others  by  a  mill-race  carried 
down  to  the  terminus  of  the  Wady.  Other  Httle  canals  are  drawn  off 
on  either  side  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  rich  green  of  grass, 
planted  grain,  and  dense  shrubbery,  offers  to  the  eye  a  most  refreshing 
contrast  with  the  sterile  chalk  and  limestone  slopes  we  have  just 
traversed.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  mills  is  at  the  inflow  of  the  little 
rivulet  from  'Ain  es  Subian.  From  this  point  the  Wady  Beidan  ex- 
tends for  nearly  two  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Far'ah  ;  in  places  it 
is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  enclosed  between  the  higher 
terraces  of  the  valley,  and  lying  about  two  thousand  feet  below  the 
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adjoining  Neby  Belan.  The  traveller  will  find  few  spots  in  Syria  so 
beautiful  as  this  glen  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  its  tropical  foliage. 
Some  gardens  and  enclosures  of  cultivated  trees  are  owned,  we  were 
told,  in  Nablous  and  Tulluza,  as  are  also  the  neighboring  mills.  At 
the  water's  edge  were  thickets  of  oleander,  then  in  full  bloom  ;  within 
enclosures  were  the  walnut,  mulberry,  olive,  fig,  and  in  great  abund- 
ance that  most  beautiful  tree  of  the  orient,  the  pomegranate,  just 
blossoming  into  gorgeous  crimson. 

The  stream  is  swift,  winding  little,  but  broadens  here  and  there  into 
pools  of  considerable  depth.  The  men  at  the  mills  said  large  fish 
were  caught  in  them,  and  sold  in  the  market  at  Nablous  ;  I  saw  none 
longer  than  seven  or  eight  inches.  Of  the  depth  of  the  water  I 
attempted  only  an  approximate  measurement,  by  hiring  one  of  the 
Fellahin,  who  was  fishing,  to  go  with  us,  and  wade  back  and  forth 
through  the  pools.  The  largest  was  near  the  upper  end  of  the  glen, 
and  in  this  the  water  reached  about  to  his  armpits.  As  compared  with 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Far'ah  stream,  this  branch  appears  to  be 
considerably  the  larger;  the  volume  of  water  at  the  junction  was 
evidently  much  greater.  With  this  opinion  accords  the  fact  that  the 
natives  have  given  the  name  Ras  el  Far'ah  (head  of  the  Far'ah)  to 
the  southern  group  of  springs. 

Proofs  of  the  Identification, 

Near  the  Western  End  of  the  Wddy  Beiddn,  —  In  favor  of  thus 
locating  ^non  upon  the  future  New  Testament  Maps  of  Palestine 
are  the  following  considerations  :  they  apply  for  the  most  part  to  any 
site  in  the  upper  Far'ah,  but  become  still  more  significant  and  con- 
clusive, assuming  the  definite  locality  that  has  just  been  described. 

I.  //  is  cyyj?  tw  SaVc';^.  —  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  can- 
not yet  identify  this  Salim  with  certainty ;  but  recent  geography  and 
early  tradition  are  at  one,  at  least  so  far  as  to  look  for  it  in  or  on  the 
border  of  Samaria.  If  the  Shalem  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  be  the  name  of 
a  city,  it  is  then  by  all  means  probable  that  John  refers  to  that  an- 
cient and  well-known  Biblical  site.  Granting  it  is  not,  but  merely 
an  adjective,  "safe,"  still  the  Septuagint  is  in  evidence  that  there 
was  a  Salem  (SaAiJ/x)  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem  ;  and 
that  to  the  pA-angelist  and  his  readers,  familiar  as  they  were  with  that 
version,  it  was  known  as  the  city  by  which  Jacob  encamped  on  his 
arrival  from   Paclan   Aram. 

The  objection  perhaps  occurs  to  the  reader :  if  -^non  was 
situated   in   the  valley  so   near  the  famous  Samaritan   capital,  why 
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should  the  Evangelist  not  describe  its  situation  accordingly  ?  Why  is 
it  not  "  near  to  Shechem,"  the  better-known  city,  instead  of  "  near 
to  Salim,"  especially  considering  that  he  wrote  at  a  distance  from ' 
Palestine,  and  for  readers,  to  a  great  extent,  unfamiliaJ:  with  its  geog- 
raphy? The  answer  that  at  once  suggests  itself  is  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  its  usual  designation  in  Palestine  itself,  where  it  was 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  iCnons.  Furthermore,  the  Wady 
Beidan  is,  as  described  above,  the  natural  appendage  to  the  plain  which 
is  still  often  called  the  "plain  of  Salim,"^  whereas  it  is  some  five  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Nablous,  and  to  the  traveller  much  further,  be- 
cause he  must  follow  the  road  around  Mt.  Ebal. 

That  the  Salim  east  of  Nablous  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
from  the  New  Testament  period  seems  still  more  likely  from  the  fact 
that  the  Samaritan  Chronicle,  in  its  list  of  twenty-two  towns,  where 
the  high  priests  who  succeeded  Tobiah  resided,  mentions,  first  in 
order,  Salem  (in  the  Arabic  version,  Salim)  the  Great  (Neubauer's 
Sam.  Chron.,  cited  by  Conder,  Pal.  Ex.  Fund  Special  Papers ^  p.  230). 
It  was  probably,  therefore,  the  chief  and  well-known  place  of  that 
name  at  the  time  of  John's  writing. 

2.  No  one  spot  in  all  western  Palestine  that  could  possibly  be 
named  as  the  site  of  Mvxon  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  designated  "  The 
Springs."  The  Wady  Beidan  is  emphatically  a  place  of  "much 
water*'  (iroAAa  v&xTa).  Its  closely-clustered  group  of  springs  would 
give  the  name  to  the  valley,  not  merely  from  the  ample  supply  of 

'  May  this  not  furnish  the  clue  to  the  gender  of  Za?Mfji  f  The  permanence  of 
the  name  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  northern  end  of  the  plain  or 
valley,  often  called  the  Mukhna,  anciently  bore  the  name  of  the  town  overlooking 
it;  o  la'Aelfi  may  have  come  to  be  the  name  of  the  plain  (as  6  Dd/xjv,  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon),  it  being  a  tract  then  threaded  and  crossed  by  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant roads  in  Palestine. 

Or  the  article  may  be  neuter,  the  name  belonging,  at  a  still  earlier  date,  to  the 
mountain.  Every  traveller  who  has  approached  Ndblous  from  the  north-east, 
south,  or  east,  will  recall  the  white  wely  of  Neby  Bel&n  as  the  most  conspici^ous 
land-mark  of  the  region.  It  crests  the  mountain-peak,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
which  lies  the  village  of  Sdlim.  It  is  the  local  shrine,  as  I  found  on  inquiry,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Sdlim  and  the  two  adjacent  villages  most  frequently 
resort.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  Palestinian  "  high  places  "  of 
very  ancient  sanctity,  and  it  may  itself  have  borne  the  name  2aPwf/^.  In  that  case, 
whether  itself  anterior  to  the  town-name  or  not,  the  name  might  well  have  been 
rd  ZaMtjLi.  On  this  latter  supposition  it  would  be  still  more  natural  for  an  -/Enon 
situated  in  the  Wddy  lieiddn  to  be  described  as  "  near  to  Salim,"  since  one  who  is 
in  the  valley  seems  to  see  the  summits  of  the  mountain  almost  immediately  above 
him. 
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yrater  for  use,  but  as  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape.  The 
traveller  in  ancient  times  as  now  must  have  taken  with  him  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  verdant  foliage  and  white  cascades  seen  below  him  in 
the  rocky  gorge. 

3.  Proximity  of  the  name  *Ainiin.  —  This  is  a  ruined  village,  "ap- 
parently modern,  standing  on  a  small  hillock  "  (see  P.  E,  F,  Memoirs^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  234).  It  is  described  by  Robinson,  and  also  by  Gu^rin. 
The  site  is  about  five  miles  north-east  of  the  springs  of  the  Beidan. 
"There  is  only  one  other  place  of  the  name  in  Palestine,"  says 
Conder  {Tent  IVork,  i.,  p.  92),  "Beit  'Ain^in,  near  Hebron  ;  but  this 
is  a  place  which  has  no  very  fine  supply  of  water,  and  no  Salem  near 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  aremany  other  Salems  all  over  Palestine, 
but  none  of  them  have  an  -^non  near  them."  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  finding  of  comparatively  modern  village-ruins  with  the  name 
*Ain(ln,  on  a  site  so  destitute  of  water  as  quite  to  belie  the  name,  be- 
sides being  distant  some  seven  miles  from  Salim,  over  two  intervening 
mountain-ranges,  is  not  at  first  sight  a  promising  re-enforceraent  to 
the  argument.  But  the  mere  existence  of  this  name  in  the  region  of 
the  ancient  Salim  is  a  fact  not  to  be  ignored.  Further,  the  very  fact  of 
its  inappropriateness  on  its  present  site  suggests  the  conjecture  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  modem  transfer  from  some  earlier  site  in  the 
neighborhood,  nearer  to  the  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  Far'ah.  Such  a 
transfer  of  an  ancient  name  to  a  neighboring  site  (compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  modern  Surafend,  the  ancient  Sarepta,  or  Zarephath)  is 
sufficiently  common  to  make  it  a  creditable  supposition  in  the  present 
case. 

4.  //  ftii/y  satisfies  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  gospel  narrative,  — 
John's  work  was  nearly  ended ;  our  Lord  had  not  yet  left  Judea  to 
enter  upon  his  ministry  in  Galilee.  For  not  far  from  a  year  and  a 
half  John  had  been  fulfilling  his  mission,  —  first  in  the  lower  Jordan 
valley,  afterwards  moving  to  the  north.  Between  himself  and  the 
Jewish  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  the  relation  was  one  of  recognized 
and  avowed  hostility.  That  the  latter  exerted  themselves  to  diminish 
his  influence  and  to  hinder  his  public  ministry,  we  can  hardly  doubt. 
It  was  but  natural  for  John  to  withdraw  from  the  region  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  districts  most  accessible  to  Pharasaic  and  priestly  influence. 
The  VVady  Beidan,  at  the  head  of  the  Far*ah  valley,  was  quite  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  Here  was  water  for  baptizing ;  space  and  water  for 
the  numbers  who  gathered  about  him,  though  at  this  period  there  were 
probably  no  such  immense  multitudes  as  at  first.  Two  great  thorough- 
fares converged  just  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  —  that  from  Damascus 
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and  the  north,  leading  into  central  and  southern  Palestine,  and  that 
from  Peraea  and  the  Jordan  valley.  Other  roads  came  in  from  the 
west,  at  Shechera.     Thus,  the  site  was  public  and  accessible. 

Another  point  is  to  be  considered.  The  forerunner  may  have  wished 
to  avoid  molestation,  on  the  part  of  Herod  .Antipas  as  well  as  from  the 
Jewish  hierarchy.  Whether  he  had  already  aroused  the  Tetrarch's 
hostility  by  rebuking  his  connection  with  Herodias,  we  cannot  certainly 
Iwnow;  but  it  is  not  iaiprobable.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  Josephus, 
iwrhose  accoimt  rather  supplements  than  contradicts  the  gospel  history, 
tliat  Herod  had  long  been  disturbed  by  the  popular  uprising  caused  by 
tHe  preaching  of  John ;  this  fact  of  itself  would  incline  the  Baptist 
t.o  select  a  situation  for  this  stage'  of  his  work  outside  of  Herod's 
dominions. 

"  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe,"  Dr.  Andrews  objects  (in  his  invalua- 
l^le  Li/f  of  Our  Lord,  p.  156),  "that  John,  the  preacher  of  the  Law, 
crould  have  entered  Samaria  to  baptize,  when,  at  a  later  period,  the 
I_x>rd  forbade  the  Twelve  to  i)reach  in  any  of  its' cities  (Matt.  x.  5)." 

Similarly  Goilet  asks  :  "  How  should  John  have  settled  among  the 
Samaritans?  How  would  the  multitude  have  followed  him  to  the 
Tiiidst  of  this  hostile  people?"  Weiss  asserts  positively:  "It  is  in 
tlie  nature  of  the  case  in\possible  that  he  had  taken  up  his  station  in 
^Samaria"  i^Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  408,  note).^ 

But,  we  ask,  why  should  John  abstain  from  occupying  a  Samaritan 

x:ieighborhood  ?     Known  to  the  Samaritans  to  be  under  ban  of  the 

Jewish  hierarchy,  he  would  be  all  the  more  welcome.     He  was  not  so 

xmuch  the  preacher  of  the  Law,  as  the  herald  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the 

Samaritans,  too,  were  awaiting  a  Messiah.     Again,  that  John  was  sta- 

Tiioned  within  the  Samaritan  limits  does  not  imply  that  he  came  with  a 

Special  mission  to  the  Samaritans.    It  is  not  as  if  he  entered  a  Samari- 


*  I  give  the  note  in  full.  It  illustrates,  particularly  the  last  remark,  which  I 
li4ve  put  in  italics,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  disiingui^ihed  author  (it  would  be 
^asy  to  add  other  examples)  to  neglect  facts  of  geography  and  objective  history 
that  one  would  suppose  easily  accessible  to  him. 

"Das  Joh.  iii.  23  genannte  .Enon  bei  Salem,  wo  er  taufte,  ist  uns  ganzlich 
unbekannt;  aber  die  Angaben  der  Kirchenvater  weisen  hoch  in  den  Xorden 
hinauf. 

"  Die  gangbare  Vorstellung,  dass  auch  Johannes  noch  in  Judaa  wirkte,  ist  nach 
den  Andeutungen  unseres  Evangclisten  ganz  unwahrscheinlich;  dass  er  in  Sama- 
ria seinen  Standort  nahm,  ist  von  vorn  herein  unmoglich ;  so  bleibt  nur  das  gali- 
laische  oder  peraische  Gebiet  iibrig.  Ucbrigens  schliesst  die  Demerkung,  dass  der 
Ort  wasserreich  war,  keineswegs  aus,  dass  derselbe  im  Jordanlhal  lag,  Ja  der 
yordan  Sihxi*€rlich  Uberall  tiff  gen ug  -war,  um  dartn  zu  taufen.^^ 
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tan  community.  To  cross  the  vaguely-drawn  boundary  of  Samaria 
involved  no  trespass  or  assumption  of  privilege,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  entering  a  territory  of  a  European  state  or  province.  Particularly 
in  the  case  of  this  ill-defined  province,  with  its  mixture  of  races,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Samaritans  either  actually  occupied,  or 
had  jurisdiction  over  all  the  tracts  between  their  towns.  In  an- 
cient or  in  modem  Palestine  there  was  a  constant  interpenetration 
and  intermingling  of  populations  within  very  limited  districts.  An 
open-air  encampment  of  a  Jewish  prophet  for  preaching  and  baptizing 
at  the  head  of  the  Far*ah  valley,  might  be  in  Samaria  without  tres- 
passing upon  a  Samaritan  community,  or  breaking  down  in  any  way 
the  barrier  between  the  two  peoples.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  forbade  the 
Twelve,  at  the  time  when  he  sent  them  forth  during  the  imprisonment 
of  John  the  Baptist,  to  enter  into  "  any  city  of  the  Samaritans."  But 
they  were  not  forbidden  to  traverse  their  territory.  He  himself  is 
mentioned  as  being  among  the  Samaritans  on  two  separate  occasions 
during  the  last  period  of  his  ministry,  the  five  or  six  months  pre- 
ceding his  crucifixion  (Luke  ix.  51  sg.,  xvii.  11  sq,),  Lange,  indeed, 
supposes  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  period  was  spent  in  the 
Samaritan  borders. 

Far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  gospel 
narrative  on  the  hostility  and  supposed  non-intercourse  between  Jews 
and  Samaritans.  "Jews  have  no  dealings  with  Samaritans,"  —  the 
Evangelist's  annotation  to  the  question  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  — 
obviously  means  "  no  needless,  friendly,  or  familiar  intercourse  with 
them."  What  Edersheim,  a  high  authority  on  a  question  of  this  sort, 
says  of  Christ,  applies  also  in  measure  to  John  the  Baptist.  "Such 
prejudices  in  regard  to  Samaria,  as  those  which  affected  the  ordinary 
Judean  devotee,  would,  of  course,  not  influence  the  conduct  of  Jesus. 
But  great  as  these  undoubtedly  were,  they  have  been  unduly  exagger- 
ated by  modem  writers,  misled  by  one-sided  quotations  from  Rabbini- 
cal works  "  {Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.,  p.  295) .  Also  :  "  Samaria  appears 
[i.e.j  in  the  Rabbis]  merely  as  a  strip  intervening  between  Judea  and 
Galilee,  being  the  land  of  the  Cuthaeans.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
regarded  like  heathen  lands,  but  pronounced  clean  "  (p.  398).  Again, 
of  the  Samaritans :  "  They  were  not  treated  as  heathen,  and  their 
land,  their  springs,  baths,  houses,  and  roads  were  declared  clean  " 
(p.  400) . 

One  more  point  specially  concerns  the  broader  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  narrative,  and  this  will  conclude  the  discussion.  Our  Lord's 
two  days'  ministry  in  Sychar  is  unique.     In  the  whole  history  it  has 
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no  parallel.  Among  the  Samaritans  of  this  city  he  found  a  large, 
intelligent  faith,  such  as  met  him  nowhere  else.  He  seems  to  have 
wrought  no  miracles ;  he  was  not  even  challenged  to  produce  "  a  sign 
out  of  heaven  " ;  faith  followed  the  spoken  word.  Whence  this  faith, 
this  intelligence  ?  Who  had  instructed  this  people  ?  Who  had  sown 
the  seed  that  now  sprang  up  into  this  white  harvest?  ,  If  the  Baptist 
had  been  for  some  time  preaching  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
within  five  miles  distance,  the  question  is  answered.  "  Others  had 
labored,"  as  our  Lord  at  the  time  reminds  his  disciples.  Here  in  a 
remarkable  manner  John  had  fulfilled  his  prophetic  mission,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  angel,  had  made  ready  for  his  Lord  "  a  prepared  people." 
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The  Syriac  Manuscript  of   the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York. 


PROF.    ISAAC   H.    HALL,   PH.D. 


THIS  MS.  was  obtained  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mardtn,  in 
Mesopotamia,  by  the  Rev.  Alpheus  N.  Andrus,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  March,  1872.  It 
consists,  in  its  present  shape,  of  146  leaves  of  rather  thick  parchment, 
one  of  them  a  mere  fragment,  but  each  entire  leaf  being  7^  X  5  J-  inches 
in  dimension.  The  present  binding,  very  dilapidated,  of  which  only 
fragments  of  the  back  and  one  (wooden  board)  side  remain,  is  pretty 
certainly  three  centuries  old.  The  middle  portions  of  the  MS.  are  in 
fair  preservation,  but  toward  each  end  many  leaves  are  more  or  less 
decayed,  discolored,  and  obscured  by  the  action  of  water  and  dirt. 
Very  few  portions  of  it,  however,  present  any  serious  difficulty  in  de- 
ciphering, though  some  of  them  require  a  little  close  and  slow  work. 

The  sheets  are  arranged  in  quiniones,  or  quires  of  ^\^  folios  or  ten 
leaves  each.  The  writing  is  in  two  columns  to  the  page,  each  column 
regularly  \\  inches  wide  by  5^^  inches  high,  and  the  space  between 
the  columns  about  -J-  of  an  inch  wide.  All  these  measurements  var)- 
somewhat,  but  the  size  of  the  written  page  is  generally  5^  X  3  J  inches. 
The  number  of  lines  in  a  column  is  usually  24,  but  it  varies  from  21 
to  26. 

At  present,  the  first  three  quires  are  gone  ;  the  MS.  now  beginning 
with  a  fragment  of  the  first  leaf  of  qitinio  4,  in  Matt.  xx.  22.     This 
fragment,  however,  contains  only  portions  of  Matt.  xx.  22,  23  ;  xxi.  4-7- 
The  real  beginning  is  with  Fol.  2,  at  Matt.  xxi.  10.    No  gap  then  oc- 
curs till  we  pass  Fol.  99,  after  which  two  leaves  are  missing,  one  the 
last  leaf  of  ^///;//<7  13,  and  the  other  the  first  leaf  of  quinio  14,  causing 
the  loss  of  Luke  xxxiii.  2 1  to  xxxiv.  9  (latter  part  of  the  verse) .    Of  these 
two  missing  leaves,  the  first  has  doubtless  been  cut  away  since  tfie  MS. 
came  to  America ;  the  other  was  apparently  lost  by  the  natural  wear- 
ing through  of  the  outer  folio  of  the  quinio.     The  next  break  oc- 
curs in  tlie  last  quire  now  present  of  the  MS.,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
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leaves  of  the  quinio  being  gone,  carrying  away  John  xxi.  1 7  (latter 
part  of  the  verse)  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  Epistle  ol 
James  from  its  beginning  to  ii.  2  (first  part  of  the  verse).  The 
present  end  of  the  MS.  is  in  James  ii.  26,  first  four  words  of  the 
verse  ;  to  which  a  later  hand  has  added  the  rest  of  the  verse,  occupy- 
ing four  lines  in  the  lower  margin.  This  later  hand  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  present  binding,  or  about  three 
centuries  ago.  The  addition  seems  to  have  been  made  merely  to 
give  a  clean  end  to  the  already  mutilated  MS. 

This  MS.  thus  contained  originally  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Epistle 
of  James,  and  probably  all  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  used  by  the 
Syrians  (James,  i  Peter,  i  John).  If  it  contained  no  more  than 
that  (a  supposition  favored  by  the  general  make  and  size  of  the 
volume),  the  codex  would  have  been  complete  with  one  more  quinio; 
and  would  have  contained  originally  19  quiniones,  or  190  leaves,  or 
380  pages. 

The  writing  is  in  the  old  Jacobite  character,  of  a  style  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  twelfth  century.  (Mr.  Andnis,  the  giver  of  the  MS.  to 
the  Seminary,  considered  it  to  be  about  800  years  old  ;  but  he  seems 
to  me  to  put  it  a  century  too  early.)  It  is  much  later  than  the  BeiHit 
MS.,  which  belongs  to  the  same  general  style  or  class  of  writing ;  for 
it  intermingles  much  later  forms  of  the  letters,  besides  being  written 
throughout  in  a  later  style.  Rarely,  except  in  lesson- numbers,  a  letter 
occurs  in  Estrangela.  One  line,  at  the  bottom  of  a  column  (three 
words  of  Luke  xxii.  29,  Fol.  98,  b.  2),  is  written  entirely  in  the 
Estrangela. 

Punctuation  is  used  with  the  usual  significance  and  insignificance 
of  Syriac  MSS. ;  the  end  of  a  line  or  the  beginning  of  a  church- 
lesson  note  being  often  considered  a  sufficient  indication  of  punctua- 
tion without  any  further  marks.  Often,  the  upper  dot  of  a  risk,  the 
lower  dot  of  a  doiafh,  the  point  which  denotes  the  feminine  suffix 
pronoun,  and  the  like,  are  made  to  do  extra  duty  as  a  punctuation 
mark ;  being  in  such  cases  pushed  forward  from  their  normal  positions 
—  either  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  single  punctuation  dot,  or  part  of 
a  double  one.  In  the  case  of  final  nutij  a  single  dot  so  often  coalesces 
with  its  heavy  end  in  such  ways  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly 
what  punctuation  is  intended.  The  red  diamond  with  a  black  centre 
occurs  frequently,  marking  rhetorical  significance,  or  some  ecclesias- 
tical or  reference  division,  rather  than  any  syntactical  force.  Where 
the  diamond  of  four  dots  (two  vertical  red,  two  horizontal  black)  is 
used  at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  next  line  often  has  a  red  dot  at  the  be- 
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ginning.     The  verso  of  each  leaf,  as  in  many  Syriac  MSS.,  is  marked 
with  a  diamond  of  black  dots  in  the  upper  outer  comer. 

Abbreviations  are  rare,  except  in  the  church-lesson  notes,  in  which 
they  are  the  rule.  Otherwise,  they  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
words  for  "  glory,"  with  its  derivatives,  and  to  that  for  "  disciples." 
Vowels  of  the  Greek  sort  are  not  rare  throughout  the  MS.  Some  of 
these  are  of  the  first  hand ;  others  were  apparently  added  by  some 
late  reader  to  guide  his  voice. 

Grammatical  diacritic  punctuation  is  frequent  enough  to  keep  the 
sense  generally  clear.  Vocalization  by  points  is  neither  rare  nor  very 
common.  In  sojne  portions  of  the  MS.  are  to  be  seen  specimens  of 
the  peculiar  compound  voweling  noted  in  Wiseman's  Hora  Syriaccs, 
pages  1 91-193;  which  also  occurs  rarely  in  the  Peshitto  portion  of 
the  Beirflt  MS. 

The  writing  is  generally  done  with  considerable  care  and  accuracy. 
Wherever  words  or  letters  have  been  omitted,  or  other  slips  made,  the 
correction  has  been  made  generally  by  the  original  scribe  or  a  con- 
temporary hand,  either  above  or  below  the  line,  or  in  the  margin,  with 
a  proper  reference  mark  (usually  a  small  diamond  of  black  dots). 

Ornaments  scarcely  occur  at  all.  The  only  thing  of  the  sort  is  the 
diamond,  composed  of  dot-diamonds,  which  surrounds  the  quinio- 
number  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  quire ;  besides  here  and 
there  some  dot-diamonds  to  fill  out  a  line,  and  a  few  ornamental  tails 
to  letters  —  likewise  attached  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  short  blank  at 
the  end  of  a  line.      « 

The  writing  is  continuous,  without  any  break  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  a  book.  The  (Jacobite)  church-lessons  are  noted  in 
vermilion  letters  (with  the  diacritic  points  in  black),  in  the  body  of 
the  text;  these  rubrics  being  much  abbreviated.  The  numbers  of 
these  lessons,  as  they  now  appear,  though  written  in  Estrangela,  are  in 
a  different  ink  and  a  much  later  hand  than  the  rest  of  the  MS. ;  and 
in  many  places  there  are  evidences  in  them  not  only  of  a  re-writing, 
but  of  an  erasure  before  re-writing.  In  a  few  places  the  older  num- 
ber is  still  legible ;  but  whether  its  writing  is  contemporary  with  the 
first  scribe  cannot  now  be  determined. 

The  MS.  was  doubtless  originally  provided  with  the  Syriac  section 
(  )  ^^'  )  numbers,  written  mostly  in  red.  But  of  these  numbers  only 
the  following  now  remain:  In  Matthew,  17,  19,  20,  22;  in  Mark, 
I  (written  in  black),  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12  ;  in  Luke,  2,  6  (written 
in  black),  11,  22  (written  erroneously  25  or  26,  it  being  uncertain 
whether  an  Estrangela  he  or  waw  has  accidentally  replaced  the  re- 
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quired  betJi)  ;  in  John,  12.  These  numbers  are  generally,  but  not 
always,  written  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  they  always  mark  the  page  or  column  on  which  the  divi- 
sion occurs. 

The  titles  and  subscriptions  to  the  Gospels  are  very  simple  in  form. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  those  that  are  still  present :  — 

Subscription  to  Matthew :  **  Ends  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  Apostle,  which 

he  spoke  in  Hebrew  in  Palestine." 

Title  to  Mark  :  "  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Mark  the  Evangelist." 
Subscription  to  Mark  :  "  End  of  the  preaching  of  Mark,  which  he  spoke  in 

Latin  in  Rome." 

Title  to  Luke  :  "  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Luke  the  Evangelist.'* 
Subscription  to  Luke  :  "  Ends  the  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Luke,  which 

he  spoke  in  Greek  in  Alexandria  the  Great." 

Title  to  John  :  "  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  John  the  Apostle." 

Besides  the  titles  and  subscriptions,  it  seems  best  to  give  the  church- 
lesson  notes  in  full.  Technical  students  will  find  it  of  value.  The 
numbers  are  given  as  they  occur  in  the  MS. ;  in  which  the  reader  will 
perceive  some  continued  mistakes.  Generally,  the  numbers  are  those 
of  a  late  hand ;  but  the  few  instances  in  which  they  are  (still)  legible 
in  an  older  hand  are  marked  with  a*.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
the  older  and  the  later  hands  are  both  legible.  In  a  few  instances 
there  is  an  illegible  spot.  Such  are  denoted  either  by  ...  or  by  a 
conjectural  supply  of  the  deficiency  in  brackets. 

List  of  Church-Lessons. 

NO.  PASSAGE.  LESSON. 

51.     Matt.      xxi.  23.    Of  Tuesday  of  [Passion]  week,  at  vespers;  and  13th  of 

Resurrection.^ 
$2.        "         xxi.  33.    Of  Stephen,  at  vespers;  and  of  the  martyrs,  at  vespers. 

53.  "        xxii.    I.    Of  the  fifth  Sunday  of  Epiphany;  and  Monday  of  Passion 

week. 

54.  **        xxii.  15.    Of  Passion  Monday,  at  midday. 

55.  **        xxii.  23.    Of  the  Saturday  of  Rest,  at  matins;  and  of  the  departed, 

at  vespers. 
55.        "        xxii.  34.     Of  Passion  Tuesday,  at  matins. 

57.  "       xxiii.    I.     Of  Passion  Monday,  at  matins. 

58.  "       xxiii.  25.    And  Monday  of  Passion  week,  at  the  third  hour;  and  of 

the  martyrs,  at  the  oblation. 

59.  "       xxiv.    I.     At  vespers  of  the  Feast  of  the  Cross;  .  .  .  of  the  Resurrec- 

tion, at  matins. 

1  That  is,  13th  Sunday;  12th  Sunday  after  Easter.  Where  a  number  occurs 
without  the  name  of  the  day,  it  stands  for  a  Sunday. 
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NO.  PASSAGE.  LESSON. 

60.  Matt.   xxiv.  34.    Of  the  Supplication. 

61.  "       xxiv.  41.    Of  the  Priests,  at  vespers. 

62.  "        XXV.    I.    Approach  to  the  gate  (  }l}v^V<  OI|i]^05)«^ 

63.  "        XXV.  13.     Of  Bishops  and  Priests,  at  the  oblation. 

64.  "        XXV.  31.     Of  Friday  of  Confessors,  at  matins;  and  of  the  vigils  of  the 

brethren,  at  vespers. 

65.  "  xxvi.    6.  Of  Thursday  of  the  Mysteries,  at  vespers. 

66.  "  xxvi.  17.  Of  Thursday  of  the  Mysteries,  at  matins. 

67.  "  xxvi.  31.  Of  the  great  season  of  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion. 

68.  "  xxvi.  46.  Of  the  third  ministration  of  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion. 

69.  "  xxvi.  59.  Of  the  .  .  .  ministration  of  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion. 

70.  **  xxvii.    I.  Of  matins  of  the  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion. 

71.  "  xxvii.  27.  Of  the  third  hour  of  the  Crucifixion. 

72.  "  xxvii.  57.  Of  the  Saturday  of  Annunciation,  at  vespers. 

73.  "  xxvii.  63.  Of  the  Saturday  of  Annunciation,  at  matins. 

74.  "  xxviii.    I.  Of  the  second  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

75.  "  xxviii.  II.  Of  the  second  of  Rest,  at  matins. 

76.  **  xxviii.  16.  Of  the  Ascension,  at  the  oblation. 

I.*  Mark  L    i.  Of  the  Season  of  the  Epiphany,  at  vespers. 

2.  "  i.  14.  Of  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  matins. 

3.*  "  i.  32.  Of  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  vespers. 

4.*  "  ii.     I.  Of  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  yespers. 

5.  "  ii.  23.  Of  the  fourth  Saturday  of  Lent. 

6.  "  iii.  13.  Of  the  Mother  of  God  (^Deipara)^  at  vespers. 

7.  "  iv.    I.  Of  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  matins. 

8.  "  iv.  35.  Of  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  matins. 

9.  "  V.  21.  Of  the  fourteenth  Sunday,  at  vespers. 

10.  "  vi.  14.  Of  John  the  Baptist,  at  vespers. 

11.  "  vi.  34.  Of  the  oblation,  of  any  day. 

12.  "  vii.  17.  Of  the  eleventh  of  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 
13..  "  viii.    I.  Of  the  oblation,  of  any  day. 

14.  "        viii.  II.     Of  the  Tuesday  of  Rest,  at  vespers. 

15.  **        viii.  28.     Of  the  Dedication  of  a  church,  at  the  oblation. 

16.  "        viii.  34.     Of  the  Resurrection,  at  vesp>ers;    and  of  the   Prophets,  at 

maUns ;  and  of  the  Tabernacles. 

17.  "  ix.    9.     Of  the  Saturday  of  Rest,  at  vespers. 

18.  "  ix.  30.     Of  the  tenth  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

19.  **  ix.  42.     Of  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers;   and 

of  the  Supplications. 

20.  "  X.    I.    Of  the  nineteenth  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

1  In  explaining  this  term,  Castel's  Lexicon  makes  a  very^  gross  mistake  in  citing 
J.  S.  Assemani,  under  the  word  jjii^Of  P*  237.  For  Castel's  (or  Michaelis's' 
"  usque  ad  banc  dominicam,"  read  "  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  appellatur  Syris."  ThL 
feast  was  one  day  only.  To  explain  the  matter  fully  would  take  too  much  spaci 
here. 
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NO.  PASSAGE.  LESSON. 

21.      Mark      x.  32.    Of  the  twenty-ninth  Sunday,  at  matins;  and  of  the  thirty- 
third  ^  of  the  Passion,  of  the  first  ministration  of  the 
night. 
X.  46.     Of  Hosanna,  at  matins. 

xi.  15.    Of  Passion  Tuesday,  of  the  second  ministration  of  the  night, 
xi.  27.     Of  Passion  Monday,  at  matins. 

xii.    I.     Of  Passion  Tuesday,  in  the  night,  at  the  third  ministration, 
xii.  13.     Of  Passion  Monday,  in  the  night,  of  the  first  ministration, 
xii.  28.     Of  the  third  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins, 
xiii.    I.    Of  the  night  of  Passion  Tuesday,  at  the  fourth  ministration; 
and  of  the  Feast  of  the  Cross,  at  matins. 
Of  the  fourth  night. 
Of  Saint  (Holy)  Mftrftn.     [The  patron  saint  of  the  Maro- 

nites.] 
Of  Thursday  of  the  Mysteries,  at  the  oblation. 
Of  the  second  ministration  of  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Of  the  great  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  at  night. 
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tt        ^„i    T  /.      Of  the  Ascension,  at  matins. 
Luke       i.    I.    Of  the  Annunciation  of  (to)  Zacharias,  at  vespers. 
"  •   *^     Of  the  Annunciation  of  (to)  Zacharias,  at  matins. 

]     "  i.  26.     Of  the  Annunciation  of  (to)  the  Mother  of  God  (^Deipard). 

Of  the  entry  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth. 

Of  the  birth  of  John. 

Of  the  night  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

Of  the  entry  of  Our  Lord  to  the  Temple,  at  vespers. 

Of  the  entry,  at  matins. 

Of  the  Sunday  after  the  Nativity,  at  vespers. 

Of  the  Epiphany,  at  the  oblation. 

Of  the  Sunday  after  Nativity,  at  matins. 

Of  the  first  Sunday  of  Nativity,  at  matins. 

Of  the  Sunday  that  Lent  comfes  in,  at  the  oblation. 

Of  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  vespers. 

Of  the  Supplications;  and  of  the  Failure  of  Rain, 
iv.  31.    Of  the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  the  oblation. 

Of  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  matins. 

Of  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  Crucifixion,  at  matins. 

Of  the  first  Saturday  of  Lent,  at  the  oblation. 

Of  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  matins. 
*      "         vii.  II.     Of  the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  vespers. 
'       "  vii.  18.     Of  the  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  vespers. 


^  If  this  is  the  right  rendering,  there  is  an  error  in  the  number  (^gomal-lomad 
for  lomad'gomal).  But  if  not  an  error,  it  is  an  abbreviation  which  I  cannot 
solve,  unless  it  be  for  "  revelation,"  which  makes  no  sense.  If  the  lomad  were 
absent,  it  would  mean  "  Tuesday,"  which  may  be  the  right  meaning. 

^  This  number  has  been  erased,  but  can  still  be  made  out. 

'  Numbers  21  to  29  (inclusive),  following,  were  written  31  to  39,  but  have  been 
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NO.  PASSAGE.  LESSON. 

22.  Luke    vii.  36.    Of  the  Thursday  night  of  the  mysteries,  of  the  second  time. 

23.  "  viii.    I.  Of  the  twenty-second  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

24.  "  viii.  40.  Of  the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  matins. 

25.  "  ix.    I.  Of  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  oblation. 

26.  "  ix.  1 1 .  Of  the  oblation,  of  any  day. 

27.  "  ix.  27.  Of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  at  matins. 

28.  "  ix.  51.  Of  the  sixth  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

29.  **  X.  17.  Of  the  thirty-third  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

40.  "  X.  25.  Of  the  sixth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  vespers. 

41.  "  xi.    I.  Of  the  sixth  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

42.  "  xi.  23.  Of  the  Mother  of  God  {Deipara)^  at  matins. 

43.  "  xi.  37.  Of  the  eighteenth  of  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

44.  "  xi.  52.  Of  the  twenty-third  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

45.  "  xii.  16.  Of  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

46.  "  xii.  31.  Of  the  Passion,  at  the  third  hour;  and  twenty-sixth  of  the 

Resurrection;  and  of  the  Saints,  at  vespers. 
47.'       "         xii.  49.     Of  the  twenty-third  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins;   and  of 

the  Supplications. 
Of  the  twenty-first  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 
Of  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 
18.     Of  the  night  of  Wednesday  of  Passion  week,  at  the  first 
ministration. 
Of  Passion  Tuesday,  at  the  ninth  hour. 
Of  the  twelfth  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins;  and  of  the 
thirtieth  of  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 
"        xiv.  25.     Of  the  twenty-first  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins;   and  of 

the  tonsure  of  monks. 
•*         XV.    I.     Of  the  fourteenth  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 
««         *^   f  T      Of  the  Wednesday  of  Rest,  at  matins;  and  twenty-seventh 

of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 
Of  the  Thursday  of  Rest,  at  vespers. 
Of  the  thirty-first  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 
Of  the  sixteenth  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 
Of  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  the  oblation. 
Of  the  night  of  Passion  Tuesday,  at  the  third  ministration, 
at  vespers. 
"      xviii.    I.    Of  Passion  Thursday,  at  matins. 
tt      ^„;;:   -,?      Qf  the  sixth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  the  oblation. 
*t        vw     f      Of  the  eleventh  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

Of  the  Priests;  and  twenty-fourth  of  the  Resurrection,  at 
matins. 
xix.  28.     Of  the  Hosanna,  in  the  night. 
"        xix.  47.    Of  Passion  Monday,  at  vespers. 
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corrected  by  erasing  the  upper  end  of  the  lomad,  so  as  to  make  it  read  ^ee.  But 
after  29  the  error  is  suffered  to  remain  uncorrected;  and  what  should  be  30-6$ 
are  written  40-78. 
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NO.  PASSAGE.  LESSON. 

67.  Luke      XX.    9.    Of  the  night  of  Passion  Monday,  at  the  second  ministration. 

68.  "        xxi.    5.     Of  the  night  of  Passion  Tuesday,  at  the  second  minis- 

tration ;  and  of  the  Feast  of  the  Cross,  at  the  oblation. 

69.  "        xxi.  25.    Of  the  third  ministration  of  Passion  Wednesday,  at  night; 

and  of  the  Supplications. 

70.  "       xxii.    I.     Of  the  Thursday  of  the  mysteries,  at  night,  the  third  time. 

71.  "       xxii.  31.    Of  the  Thursday  of  the  mysteries,  at  the  third  hour. 

72.  "       xxii.  39.    Of  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion,  at  the  first  ministration. 

73.  *•       xxii.  65.    Of  the  third  hour  of  the  Crucifixion. 

[Two  leaves  gone  here.] 

77.  "       xxiv.  13.    Of  the  Monday  of  Rest,  at  vespers. 

78.  "       xxiv.  36.     Of  the  Ascension,  at  vespers. 

1.  John         i.    I.    Of  the  Nativity,  at  the  oblation ;  and  after  the  Nativity,  at 

matins. 

2.  **  i.  19.  Of  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  vespers. 

3.  **  i.  29.  Of  the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  matins. 

4.  "  i.  43.  Of  the  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  matins  [jiV]. 

5.  "  ii.    I.  Of  the  Sunday  of  the  coming  in  of  Lentj  at  vespers. 

6.  "  ii.  12.  Of  the  Saturday  of  Lazarus,  at  the  oblation. 

7.  "  ii.  18.  Of  the  Tuesday  of  Rest,  at  matins. 

8.  "  iii.    I.  Of  the  Baptism ;  and  the  thirty-second  Sunday  of  the  Resur- 

rection, at  vespers. 

9.  "  iii.  13.     Of  the  thirty-second  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

10.  "  iii.  22.    Of  the  third  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  vespers. 

11.  "  iv.    4.     Of  the  beginning  of  the  waters  in  the  night  of  Epiphany ; 

and  the  adoration  of  Pentecost, 
iv.  42.     End  [of  the  preceding  lesson]. 

12.  "  iv.  46.     Of  the  third  Sunday  after  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

13.  "  V.    I. .  Of  the  twelfth  Sunday  of  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 

14.  "  V.  19.     Of  the  vigil  of  the  brethren,  at  the  oblation;  and  of  the 

departed,  at  matins. 

15.  "  V.  30.     Of  the  third  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  at  matins;  and  Thurs- 

day of  the  mysteries,  at  midday. 

16.  "  vi.    5.  Of  the  oblation,  of  any  day. 

17.  **  vi.  16.  Of  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  the  oblation. 

18.  "  vi.  22.  Of  the  twenty -second  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

19.  **  vi.  47.  Of  the  oblation,  of  any  day. 

20.  "  ti.  58.  Of  Passion  Wednesday,  at  vespers. 

21.  "  vii.  14.  Of  the  third  hour  of  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  the  earth- 

quakes; and  the  twenty-sixth  Sunday  of  the   Resur- 
rection, at  matins. 

22.  "         vii.  28.     Of  midday  of  the  Wednesday  of  the  earthquakes. 

23.  "         ^' 37"     Of  the  Thursday  evening  of  the  mysteries;  and  the  twenty- 

eighth  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

24.  "  vii.  45.     Of  the  fifth  Saturday  of  Lent. 

25.  **        viii.  21.    Of  the  night  of  Passion  Tuesday,  at  the  fourth  ministration. 

26.  "        viii.  28.    Of  the  Wednesday  of  the  earthquakes,  at  the  ninth  hour. 
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NO.  PASSAGE.  LESSON. 

27.  John     viii.  39.     Of  Stephen,  at  the  oblation. 

28.  "  ix.    I.    Of  the  sixth  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  matins;  and  of  the  tliirty- 

fourth  of  Resurrection,  at  matins. 

29.  "  X.    I.    Of  the  Doctors  (teachers)  Basillius  [jiV]  and  Gregorins; 

and  thirty-fifth  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 
Of  the  consecration  of  a  church,  at  matins. 
Of  the  Saturday  of  Lazarus;  and  of  Peace  (or  Rest)  for 

the  departed. 
Of  Lazarus,  at  matins. 

Of  the  Wednesday  of  the  earthquakes,  at  matins. 
Of  the  Thursday  of  the  mysteries,  at  night,  and  at  the  first 

ministration. 
Of  the  Sunday  of  Hosannas,  at  the  oblation. 
Of  Passion  Tuesday,  at  midday. 

Of  the  Washing  [of  the  feet],  of  Thursday  of  the  mysteries. 
Of  the  night  of  Wednesday  of  the  earthquakes,  at  the 

second  ministration. 
Of  the  ninth  hour  of  Passion  Monday. 
Of  the  vespers  of  the  Sunday  of  Pentecost, 
xiv.  28.    Of  the  first  season  of  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Of  Pentecost,  at  matins. 
Of  Pentecost,  at  oblation. 

Of  the  twentieth  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection,  at  matins. 
Of  the  seventh  of  the  Resurrection,  at  vespers. 
Of  the  night  of  Thursday  of  the  mysteries,  at  the  foarth 

ministration. 
Of  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion,  at  the  second  ministration, 
xviii.  28.     Of  the  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion,  at  matins. 
"      (xix.    7,    red  letter  qof  above  the  line,  signifying  probably  first,  or 

else  oblation.    The  number  38  is  repeated  at  xix.  26, 

but  without  a  lesson  note.) 

39.  "        xix.  38.     Of  the  Saturday  of  glad  tidings  (or,  of  expectation),  at 

matins. 

40.  "         XX.    I.    Of  the  great  Thursday  of  the  Resurrection. 

41.  "         XX.  19.    Of  the  dawn  of  New  Sunday. 
41  \jic — ^ij].xx.  26.     Of  matins  of  New  Sunday. 

42.  John      xxi.    I.    Of  New  Sunday,  at  the  oblation. 

43.  "        xxi.  15.    Of  Simeon  Cephas;  of  Bishops.     (Also  a  red  qof 'va  the 

margin,  as  at  xix.  7.) 

With  regard  to  text,  this  MS.  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the 
American  editions  (Urmt  and  New  York,  both  Amer.  Bib.  See),  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  original  Widmanstadt  edition  of  1555  \  ^"^ 
steers  clear  of  the  numerous  variations  of  sundry  European  editions 
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*  From  this  point  to  the  end,  the  numbers  are  all  too  small  by  ten. 
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(especially  English)  which  were  introduced  on  inferior  authority  or 
on  mere  conjecture.  Except  in  printer's  slips  on  the  one  hand,  or 
manifest  errors  on  the  other,  the  coincidence  of  the  American  and 
the  Widmanstadt  text  with  that  of  this  MS.  is  so  close  that  collation 
becomes  very  monotonous,  and  is  confined  mostly  to  noting  peculiarities 
of  punctuation  and  spelling.  A  collation  of  either  with  the  far  too 
highly  praised  text  of  Lee  or  Greenfield  would  disclose  many  more 
differences. 

This  negative  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  MS.,  as  representing  a  text  certainly  very  ancient,  and 
received  alike  in  all  the  divergent  Syrian  churches.  Besides  this,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  MS.  is  very  carefully  written,  with  com- 
paratively few  slips  of  the  scribe ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
those  slips  are  corrected  either  by  the  scribe  himself  or  by  a  con- 
temporary hand. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  MS.  omits  the  passages  not  ordinarily 
found  in  Syriac  MSS.,  or  which  are  bracketed  in  the  better  printed 
editions  after  they  were  once  introduced  ;  such  as  John  vii.  53^-viii.  11  ;. 
Luke  xxii.  17, 18.  As  to  those  actually  erroneous  readings  preferred 
by  the  Syrians, such  as  "heavy"  for  "burning"  in  Luke  xxiv.-32,  this 
MS.  follows  the  Widmanstadt  and  the  American  editions.  Another 
case  (not  erroneous,  however),  all  the  more  interesting  from  its  dis- 
appearance from  most  other  editions,  even  in  the  various  readings,  is 

-  ^V/^^«  for  ^^0^9,  as  a  rendering  oi paPfiowi  in  John  xx.  16. 

The  main  differences  between  this  MS.  and  the  American  (New 
York,  1874)  edition  are  in  the  spelling  of  the  Syriac  words  for  Jews, 
Herod,  Herodias,  Rome,  Peter,  Soldier,  Israel,  Andrew,  and  other 
transliterated  or  foreign  words ;  the  exchange  of  a  longer  for  a  shorter 
grammatical  form,  or  the  reverse  ;  the  writing  of  compound  words  as 
separate  ones,  and  the  reverse  ;  some  slight  variations  in  spelling ;  the 
addition  or  omission  of  a  prefix  waWy  or  of  a  prefix  dolath,  or  of  a 
waw  in  the  termination,  with  effect  either  nil  or  idiomatic  only,  and 
in  the  punctuation.     Rarely  there  is  an  exchange  of  one  equivalent 

for  another,  e.g.^  Mark  viii.  9,  —^osi  for  ^ogiaA^I  ;  or  of  the  pronoun 

for  the  noun,  e.g.^  Mark  v.  46,  )  ^^  '^^  for  ^qJ]  ;  or  of  one  word  for 
another  of  nearly  the  same  purport  but  different  meaning,  e.g,y  Mark 
X.  50, 1^1  for\i].  Of  additions,  there  is  scarcely  anything  worse 
than  that  of  "  Amen  '*  before  "  I  say  "  in  Luke  xiii.  25  ;  or  of  trans- 
positions, anything  worse  than  "Elias  and  Moses"  for  "Moses  and 
Elias  "  in  Mark  ix.  4  ;  while  the  worst  omission  lefl  uncorrected  by 
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the  scribe  appears  to  be  in  Mark  i.  6,  of  the  words  for  "and  was  there 
in  the  wilderness"  (homoiotelenton  of  one  line). 

I  have  full  material  for  presenting  further  differences,  having  care- 
fully collated  the  whole  MS. ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  results  is  called  for  in  this  article. 
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Notes. 


Luke  XXIV.  32  in  Syriac. 

BY  PROF.  I.  H.  HALL,  PH.D. 

IN  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  of  October, 
1880,  pp.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  I  have  shown  that  the  reading  of  the 
Curetonian  Syriac,  of  "heavy"  for  "burning,"  in  Luke  xxiv.  32,  said 
by  Scrivener  {P/ain  Introd,  to  N.  T,  Criticism^  2d  ed.,  p.  285  ;  3d 
ed.,  p.  324)  to  be  "a  variation  supported  only  by  those  precarious 
allies  the  Thebaic  and  (apparently)  the  American  versions,'*  is  not 
only  the  Peshitto  and  the'  Harklensian  reading,  but  the  reading  known 
and  preferred  by  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
common  one  in  use  by  the  Syrians.  Sundry  conjectures  have  been 
indulged  in  as  to  the  Greek  which  underlay  this  variant ;  though  it 
consists  only  in  a  point  placed  at  the  top  of  a  letter  instead  of  the 
bottom,  making  the  letter  risk  instead  of  dolath.  But  on  examining 
the  Peshitto,  the  origin  of  the  first  scribe's  error  is  manifest.  In  verse 
25  of  the  same  chapter,  the  same  Syriac  phrase  (with  the  risli)  is  used 
to  render  /BpoBtL^  rfj  Kap^la. ;  and  it  was  most  natural  for  the  Syrian 
scribe  to  suppose  that  the  disciples,  in  verse  32,  were  repeating  the 
same  expression,  and  that  the  dolath  in  the  translator's  draught,  or 
other  correct  copy,  was  probably  an  oversight.  Of  course  the  error 
is  that  of  a  copyist  only  ;  for  the  translator,  with  the  Greek  before  him, 
would  not  be  misled.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  Syriac  word  for  "  heavy" 
inverse  32,  stands,  in  the  Syriac  mind,  for  an  imaginary  Greek  /SpaScta, 
and  for  nothing  else.  The  Syrian  reader  supposes  the  disciples  to  be 
repeating  and  applying  to  themselves  the  reproach  of  Christ  uttered 
in  verse  25  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Syrians,  when  apprised  of 
the  true  reading,  should  still  prefer  their  common  one  of  "  heavy." 
See,  on  this  point,  Dr.  Justin  Perkins's  Eight  Years  in  Persia,  pp.  16, 
17.  A  comparison  of  the  Peshitto  rendering  of  Luke  xxi.  34  (the 
phrase  Paprj6u)(TLv  vfxuiv  ai  KapSiai)  will  throw  a  little  more  light  on  the 
general  subject. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  real  error  probably  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  the  Syriac  dolath  and  rish  were  indistinguishable  ;  and 
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that  when  the  diacritic  point  came  to  be  applied,  it  followed  the  com 
mon  understanding,  which  chose  what  seemed  to  be  the  more  ap 
propriate  of  two  good  senses. 


Job  xix.  25-27. 

BY  REV.  J.  I.  MOMBERT,  D.D. 

In  the  yi?«r«rt/ for  June  and  December,  1882,  begiiming  p.  27,  is 
a  paper  on  this  passage.  The  exact  Greek  text  of  the  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  Manu- 
scripts, and  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  herewith  supplied,  may  be 
useful  for  reference. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus  {Babet),  Loud.  1821. 
OIAA   TAP  OTI   AENAOC  ECTIN  O  EK 
ATEIN   ME    MEAAflN  EDI  THC 
•      ANACTHCEI  AE  MOT    TO    CHMATo 
ANANTAOTN    TATTA' 


nAPA   TAP   KT   MOI   TATTA   CTNETEAEceH 
A    Em    EMATTft    CTNEniCTAMAi 
A    01    O^eAAMOI    MOT    EOPAKACiN 
KAI    OTK  AAAOC   DANTA    AE    MOI 
CTNTETEAECTAI    EN    KOAHa 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus,  Roma,  187 1. 
OIAA   TAP   OTI  AENAOC   ECTIN  O  EKAT 

EIN  ME    MEAAflN 
Eni    THC    ANACTHCAI   TO  AERMA    MOT 

TO  ANANTAOTN   TATTA 
HAPA   TAP   iCT   TATTA   MOI    CTNETEAEC©H 
A   Ern    EMATTfl    CTNEHICTAMAI 
A  O  00©AAMOC  MOT  EOPAKEN  KAI 

OTK  AAAOC 
HANTA   AE    MOI   CTNTETEAECTAI 

EN    KOAHfl 


NOTES.  15s 

C.  Compluteiisian  Polyglot, 

oTSa  ey<M  orri  aei/vaos  icmv  6  eKkvetv  fie  [liXXtop,  inl 
yrjs  dj^aoTrjarai  to  Sepfia  rfov  to  di/ainr\ovp  ravra.  irapa 
yap  KvpLov  TavTOL  fioi  orweTeXjecrOrj,  a  eyoi  ifiavTci  avve- 
iriaTayLOJLy  a  6<^0aX/xo9  /xov  idpojce,  Koi  ovk  oKKos,  Trdvra 
8c  /Ltot  avPTeTekearai  ip  koXtto). 


Corrections, 

BY  PROF.  ISAAC  H.  HALL,  PH.D. 

The  following  corrections  should  be  made  in  papers  on  the  BeirAt 
Codex  and  the  Syriac  Apocalypse,  published  in  the  Journal  for  June 
and  December,  1882  :  — 

Page      4,  line  1 5,  for  "  1 28  "  read  «  98.*' 
"        8,  lines  15-19,  dele  the  sentence  beginning  '*  Several  instructive  examples," 
with  the  one  which  follows  in  parenthesis.    The  peculiarity  is  one 
noted  at  several  places  in  Wiseman's  Ilora  Syriacie,  and  seems  to 
serve  another  object.   I  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  other  MSS., 
e.g.^  in  that  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  Tlie  state- 
ments made  in  the  two  sentences  referred  to  rest,  however,  on  the  as- 
surance of  sundry  native  scholars,  of  whom  the  late  Butrus  el-Bistani, 
author  of  the  Mohut  el-Mohit,  and  an  excellent  Syriac  scholar,  was 
one.     But  it  seems  contradicted  by  other  MS.  phenomena  and  ex- 
planation. 
"      16,  line  6,  for  "  1627  "  read  **  1630." 
"    135,  line  I  of  foot-note,  for  "  1565  "  read  "  1555." 
"      "    lines  2  and  3  of  foot-note,  for  "  Guido  "  read  "  Guy." 
**      "    line  4  of  foot-note,  add  "Also  a  ninth,  after  the  publication  of  the 
Pococke  and  Dc  Dicu  matter,  viz.,  [Christian  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,] 
Sulzbach,  1684." 
"    136,  lines  I,  20,  for  "  Le  Croze  "  read  "  La  Croze." 

137,  line  idyfor  "J.  J.  Assemani  "  read  "J.  S.  Asscmani." 

138,  line  2,  put  a  full  stop  in  place  of  comma  after  "emendavi"  (the  old 
semi-period). 

"     line  8,  for  "  idem  "  read  *'  item." 
"      '*     line  lOy  for  *' commississe  "  read  "  commisisse." 

line  15,  put  full  stop  after  "  fuissent "  (the  old  semi-period). 


If 


<(  tt 


Other  less  important  corrections,  especially  in  the  accentuation  of 
some  of  the  Greek  words,  will  easily  be  made  by  the  reader. 
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Proceedings. 


THE  eighth  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exe- 
gesis was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Union  Theological  School, 
December  27,  1883. 

The  Society  met  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of  the  com* 
mittee  at  9  a.m. 

In  the  absence  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-President,  Rev, 
M.  S.  Terry,  D.D.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  the  following  programme  : 
Morning  session,  9-12.30 ;  recess,  12.30-2  ;  afternoon  session  2-5.30 ; 
recess,  5.30-7.30;  evening  session,  7.30  onward  ;  which  was  adopted, 
as  also  the  further  recommendation  that  the  first  part  of  the  afternoon 
session  be  devoted  to  necessary  business,  and  the  hour  immediately 
following  to  brief  notes. 

The  first  paper,  on  "  The  Independent  Legislation  of  Deuteronomy," 
was  read  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell,  D.D.,  and  discussed  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  second  paper,  on  "  Recent  Discussions  of  Rom.  ix.  5,"  by  Prof. 
Ezra  Abbott,  D.D.,  in  the  absence  of  the  author  on  account  of  illness, 
was  read  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown. 

The  third  paper,  on  "  The  Readings  "'EAAiyvas  and  'EAAi/vwrras,"  by 
Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  who  also  could  not  be  present,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

Before  if  was  quite  completed,  the  time  fixed  for  closing  the  session 
arrived,  and  a  recess  was  taken. 

At  2  P.M.  the  Society  re-assembled,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Council,  it  was  voted  that 
thenceforth  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  be  sold  singly,  to  members 
elected  after  their  publication,  at  one  dollar  a  copy. 

The  following  persons  were  recommended  by  the  Council,  and 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Society :  — 

Prof.  C.  R.  Brown,     Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Rev.  P.  A.  Nordell,    New  London,  Conn. 
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Rev.  J.  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,       Cor.  99th  St.  and  lotli  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  5  West  35th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Scott,  Congregational  Theol.  Sem.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rev.  Jacob  Streibert,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Providence,  R.I. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Burton,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  J.  McCook,  114  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  12  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Henry,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Genung,  Ph.D.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Prof.  D.  M.  Welton,  Ph.D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Prof.  G.  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Society  further  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  to 
the  effect  that  Hartford,  Conn.,  be  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  and 
Profs.  Bissell  and  Hart,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  a  committee  to  fix 
the  date,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  matters  of  business,  it  was  voted  that  the 
presentation  of  the  brief  notes,  which  were  next  in  order,  be  deferred, 
in  order  that  Prof.  W.  A.  Stevens  might  read  his  paper  on  "  ^Enon 
near  to  Salim,*'  which  was  followed  by  a  short  discussion. 

Among  the  notes  afterwards  offered  were  the  following  :  — 

One  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  on  Luke  xxiv.  32  in  Syriac. 

One  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  a  MS. 
of  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  A.M. 

One  by  Rev.  J.  L  Mombert,  D.D.,  on  Ziegler's  series  of  printed 
editions  of  the  ante-Hieronymian  portions  of  the  Italic  text,  with  a 
reference  to  the  speaker's  edition  of  Tyndale*s  Pentateuch  in  process 
of  publication. 

One  by  Rev.  W,  H.  Ward,  D.D.,  on  Ps.  xci.  4,  as  illustrated  by  the 
decorations  on  the  Bowl  of  Palestrina.    See  Le  Journal  Asiatique^  1878. 

A  second  by  Dr.  Hall,  on  two  Greek  MSS.,  —  one  a  copy  of  Chry- 
sostom's  Homilies  on  Ephesians,  and  his  Hermeneia  on  Galatians ; 
the  other,  a  Lexicon  in  the  Philadelphia  Library, — and  two  liturgical 
works  in  the  possession  of  Hiram  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  hour  devoted  to  these  notes,  Rev.  J.  L  Mom- 
bert, D.D.,  requested  pennission,  which  was  granted,  to  read  his 
paper  on  "  The  Tridentine  Decrees  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  History  of  the  Official  Text  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.*' 
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The  discussion  which  followed  this  paper  elicited  much  that  was 
interesting  concerning  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Bible. 

At  this  point,  it  was  moved  and  voted  that  the  meeting  close  with 
the  session  then  in  progress,  but  that  the  session  be  extended  long 
enough  to  allow  the  presentation  of  the  papers  yet  to  be  read. 

Prof.  I.  H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  then  gave  the  Society  a  description  of  "The 
Union  Theological  Seminary's  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  etc." 

Dr.  Mombeit  asked  permission  to  publish,  in  the  next  volume  of 
\ht  Journal^  some  additions  to  an  article  in  that  of  1882. 

It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  Council  to  publish  the  papers  read 
during  the  year  as  far  as  the  funds  on  hand  would  permit. 

The  remainder  of  Prof.  Warfield's  paper  was  then  read,  and  one  by 
Rev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.D.,  on  "  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  was  read  by  its  title. 

There  were  present  at  one  or  both  sessions  of  the  meeting,  Drs. 
Buttz,  Crosby,  Hitchcock,  Mombert,  and  Terry ;  Profs.  BaUantine, 
Beckwith,  Bissell,  Briggs,  Brown,  Gardiner,  Hall,  Harper,  Hart, 
Mitchell,  Moore,  and  Stevens  ;  Revs.  Gillett,  Micou,  Rice,  and  Riggs. 

A  rough  copy  of  the  minutes  was  read  and  corrected,  alter  which 

the  Society,  at  6.30,  adjourned. 

H.  G.  MrrcHELL, 

Secretary. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS, 


Members  are  requested  to  give  the  Secretary  notice  of  changes  in  their 

addresses. 


Prof.  Ezra  Abbot,  D.D.,  LL.D.,*  23  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Andrews,  956  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  S.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  London,  Ont. 

Prof.  VV.  G.  BaUantine,  Oberlin,  O. 

Pres.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hanover,  N.H. 

Prof.  I.  T.  Beckwith,  Ph.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Prof.  John  Binney,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Prof  C.  R.  Brown,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


♦  Died  March  21,  1884. 
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Prof.  Francis  Brown, 
Prof.  E.  D.  Burton, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Buttz,  D.D., 
Pres.  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.D., 
Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D., 
Pres.  Thomas  Chase,  LL.D., 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cobb. 

Rev.  Howard  Crosby .  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D., 

Prof.  E.  L.  Curtis, 

Prof.  S.  I.  Curtiss,  D.D., 

Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  D.D., 

Prof.  John  De  Witt,  D.D., 

Prof.  Timothy  Dwlght,  D.D., 

Prof.  LI.  I.  Evans,  D.D., 

Prof.  Henry  Ferguson, 

Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner,  D.D., 

Prof.  F.  A.  Gast,  D.D., 

Prof.  J.  F.  Genung,  Ph.D., 

Rev.  C.  R.  Gillett, 

Prof.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Prof.  E.  P.  Gould, 

Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Ph.D., 

Prof.  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D., 

Prof.  Samuel  Hart, 

Prof.  C.  D.  Hartranft,  D.D., 

Rev.  E.  Harwood,  D.D., 

Rev.  F.  A.  Henr}% 

Rev.  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.D., 

Prof.  E.  Y.  Hi  neks. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hyde,  D.D., 

Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson, 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jcwett,  D.D., 

Prof.  G.  T.  Udd,  D.D., 

Prof.  J.  W.  Lindsay,  D.D., 

Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.D., 

Rev.  J.  J.  McCook, 

Rev.  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.D., 

Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D., 

Rev.  R.  W.  Micou, 

Prof.  IL  G.  Mitchell,  Ph.D., 

Rev.  J.  L  Mombert,  D.D., 
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